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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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TriON  J  UPHOLSTERY  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE  is  based  upon  timeless 
principles  oj  fine  furniture  design.  Sonic  models,  such  as  the  elegant  and  graceful 
love  seat  shown  below,  are  faithful  reproductions  of  antiques.  1  he  original  is  in 
BroughtOn  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  England,  home  oj  the  Right  Honorable  The  Lord 
Save  and  Sele.  The  exclusive  Baker  fabric  is  a  raisin  colored  cotton/silk  jac- 
quard.  Baker  upholstered  furniture  and  fabrics  are  available  through  fine  furniture  and 
department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you  may  send  $7.DU  for 
our  Baker  I  Upholstered  Furniture  Catalogue. 
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Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  587, 
1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
?J  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 
"//   Show  rooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania, 
High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
St  .H  i  le,  I  n>\  .ind  Washington  D.C. 


STAIR  &  COMP/ 


ESTABLISHED     1912 


iSt?ze  /o%n<  cm*/  /<P/fo  &e?t/ttmu  &?&&udA>  -Jf< 

942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 
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A  superb  Adam  inlaid  satinwood  side  tabic 
with  painted  and  pfiltwood  base.  Circa  17 
Similar  to  a  pair  at  Temple  Ncwsam,  Leeds. 
Length:  43"  Depth:  21  lA"  Heujht:  33W 
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OXFORD  ANTIQUE  Rl  SK  )RERS  LTD.  -212  517-4400  If r 

(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company    ;  "'  "/  Antique  Furniture)  ,  fnfig&A 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON  ■  Ar     '  ;  '    ;  '"'  l7H4  1    /JZ'almn  J 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  mparable  quality.  tmam 
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WHEN  THE  INVITATION 


READS  BLACK  TIE" 


I  see  red.  The  look  that  races  my  engine.  Long,  sleek  and  bare,  it  puts  me  in  the  mood  to  party. 
In  groups  of  2  or  200.  When  I'm  looking  for  the  right  party  line,  I  turn  to  Saks. 
They've  got  my  number. 


I  n  >/??  Evening  Collections,  the  red  satin 

Victor  (    ista  dress,  HOO.  (98-908)  From  Men's 

European  colh  i  lions,  the  single-breasted  black  faille 

tuxedo  with  gro^rain  lapel  from  Mani,  *650.  (98-909). 

For  h       .y  information  or  to  receive  a  copy  of 

istmas  Gift  Folio,  call  1-800-345-3454. 

•  now  accept  American  Express,  Diners 

Club,  MasterCard  and  Visa. 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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FINE  |EWELRY 
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COVER    Photograph  by  Chris  Callis 

41  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Hollywood's 
martyr;  here  come  the  Georgian  dancers; 
"The  Smell  of  Love";  the  man  who 
restores  antique  homes;  a  new  spa  in 
Vichy;  at  home  with  Mr.  Pooh 

70  AUCTIONS  Preparations  for  a  promis- 
ing fall  season 

84  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  The  inexorable  rise 
of  Morgan  Freeman 

93  INSIDER'S  WASHINGTON  Despite  all 
the  claims,  it  is  not  a  cultural  capital 

96  V.I.P.  TOUR  Here  are  eight  highlights 
of  the  nation's  capital,  all  well  off  the  beat- 
en track,  by  Ina  Ginsburg 


106  THE  UNEXPURGATED  TOUR  Twen- 
ty-five memorable  sites  (of  scandals, 
scams,  and  peccadilloes),  by  Victor  Gold 

112  A  CAPITAL  GUIDE  Where  to  stay, 
where  to  eat,  by  Mark  Ginsburg 

114  ELEVEN  That  is  the  exact  number  of 
great  masterpieces  in  Washington's  top 
museums,  by  Thomas  Hoving 

122  POWER  BOOKS  And  now,  the  serve- 
and-betray  memoir,  by  Jerrold  Schecter 

124  DELIVERING  GOOD  TASTE  How  Saks 
Jandel  became  the  most  fashionable  store 
in  town,  by  Leon  Harris 

130  SELECTIONS   FROM   OUR   CATALOG 

Dream  autographs,  by  Gerald  Dumas 


134  PLACE  OF  PEACE  The  makings  of  a 
lavish  Thai  resort,  by  Carol  Barden 

138  BRAVURA  AND  PASSION  A  pair  of 
great  dancers  get  together  again 

140  BORDEAUX'S  GLORIOUS  DECADE 
America's  top  wine  critic  examines  the 
1980s,  by  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr. 

146  STAGE  WIZARD  Maria  BjomSOTI  m,i\ 
now  be  the  world's  best  theater  designer, 
by  Laurie  Winer 

152  INVESTOR'S  FILE    Old  tools 

1 58  briefing  paper    Laptop  computers 

164  design  Christofle,  the  old  hrm  of 
French  silversmiths,  has  its  own  mus< 
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SINCE  1801,  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
LOVE  STORIES  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  ON  CRANE. 

Noteworthy  correspondences  of  the  romantic  kind,  and  of  every  kind, 

are  more  affecting  on  Crane.  Made  of  100%  cotton  fiber,  Crane  papers  are  both 

beautiful  and  enduring.  Which  is  why,  for  most  people,  Crane  personal 

stationery  means  love  at  first  write.  Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226. 


CRANE 

Wc'v  been  taking  yaa 


This  parade  could  stop  a  crowd... 


FERNAND  LEGER 


I  Uini    I 'OUR  I  AORANUI    I 'AH  Am 


and  did. 


LANDAU  ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST    ■    MONTRI 

ONLY     M 
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The  Tiffany  Circus 

ing  silver  and  enamel  circus  players  designed  by 
iy's  ringmaster  of  window  design,  Mr.  Gene  Moore. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


I  I  AN  I  A        v.   I  R  \NCIS< 


RUSSIAN  SABLE 

Sobol  Natural  Sable  Stroller 


1988/89  International  Fur  Collodion  Exclusively  at 

Roberts  Furs 


San  Ft  i 


SIMPLY  THE  FINEST 
M1NKINTHEWORLD 


AMERICAN 
FUR  AWARDS 

AMERICAN  ULTRA 


raSK9 


JB& 


GALANOS 


NEIMAN-MARCUS 
BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


From  September  22  to  October  9  1988 

XIVe  Biennale 

Internationale 

des  Antiquaires 

with 

la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 
and  le  Livre  rare 

At  the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris 

From  monday  to  Saturday  from  1 1  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
Sunday  from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
metro  :  Champs-Elysees-Clemenceau 
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M  theXlV e  (Biemiak  des ftntiqiiaires 

Galerie  Camoin 

9  Quai  Voltaire  •  Paris  75007  •  Tel  42  61  82  06 


Stand  no:  7 


Madeleine  Gerome  and  her  dolls. 
Oil  on  Canvas  (85  x  64  cms),  circa  1833.  Bv  Leon  Gerome. 


Galerie  Jean  Lupu 

43  Faubourg  St.  Honore  •  Paris  75008  •  Tel  42  65  93  19 


Stain     o:  4 


!  and  n 
Rich  I  .'li  ormolu  mi 

M  iICHOD.  H  ■        ■ 


pth  -4 
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M  tfieXlV e  "Biennak  des  Mtiquaires 

Galerie  Etienne  Levy 

178  Faubourg  St.  Honore  •  75008  Paris  •  Tel  45  62  33  47 


Stand  no:  5 

A  Louis  XVI  Secretaire  in  acajou  mouchece  with  folding  book  rest. 
Stamped  SCHEY -  Marchand  -  mercier.  Height  145  cms,  width  130  cms,  depth  50  cms. 

Galerie  Des  Laques 

74  rue  du  Cherche-Midi  •  75006  Paris  •  Tel  45  48  88  82 


Stand  no:  6 

A  pair  of  early  XVIII  centur. 
brass  mounts  on  Regency  giltwood  st?: 


LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 
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Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 


Gerald  Genta  is  unlike  any  other 
watch  company.  Offering  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  collection  of  time- 
pieces, Genta  is  the  only  watchmaker 
of  our  time  who  not  only  runs  his  com- 
pany, but  personally  designs  each 
model  as  well. 

Gerald  Genta  is  one  of  the  few 
masters  today  capable  of  creating  the 
Minute  Repeater.  Each  piece  is  hand- 
crafted and  hand  tooled  as  watches 


were  crafted  100  years  ago.  Fewer  than  a 
dozen  have  been  made  so  far  and  each 
takes  13  months  to  create.  At  the  touch 
of  a  button,  a  musical  chime  sounds  the 
hour,  half  hour  and  quarter  hour. 

Only  a  select  few  jewelers  have 
been  chosen  by  Gerald  Genta  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  United  States.  The 
Minute  Repeater  can  be  specially 
ordered  and  available  for  delivery  13 
months  from  date  of  purchase. 


■HIS.  Fred.  Princess  Ermine    BOCA  RATON,  Mayor's    80ST0N,  Dorfman    CHEVY  CHASE,  Chas  Schwartz    DALLAS,  C  Bueche,  Fred    FAIRFAX,  Chas.  Schwartz 
Drevic  S  Gorevic,  Tourneau,  Spitzer  &  Fuhrman     ST  LOUIS,  Hamilton     TROY,  Schubot     WESTW00D,  LaViano     WINTER  PARK,  Reynolds 


Trump  Tower, 725  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City  10022  -212/759-3340 


FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE  AND 
CURIOSITES 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 

SILVER  AND 

GOLD  BOXES 


J.  KUGEL 


279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE 
75008  PARIS   TEL.  :  (1)  42.60.86.23  &  (1)  42.60.19.45 


Small  silver  gilt  bear  with  detachable  head.  AUGSBURG  circa  1580. 
Provenance  :  Leopold  de  Rothschild  -  H.  :  14,5  cm  -  W.  :  280  gr. 

XlVth  BIENNALE  DE5  ,  S  -  Stand  22 

GRAND  PALAIS  -  PARIS  ■  9  OCTOBER  1 988 


PUBUCITE  GERARD 


Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  oil  on  canvas,  49'fe  by  39lfe  inches  (126  x  100.5  cm). 

British  Paintings  1500-1850 

Auction  in  London:  Wednesday,  November  16  at  11  am. 

Special  Exhibition  in  New  York:  September  10  through  17. 

This  famous  portrait  was  painted  for  the  sitter's  marriage  to  George  Drummond 
in  1779.  The  painting,  and  other  works  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  and  Van  Dyck, 
from  the  celebrated  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Robinson,  will  be  included  in  this 
auction  of  Important  British  Paintings  in  London. 

Inquiries:  ///  hmdon,  James  Miller  or  David  Moore-Gwyn,  44(1)408-5405. 

Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA; 

In  New  York,  George  Wachter,  (212)  006-7230. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

SOTHEBYS 

FOUNDED  1744 
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Didier  Aaron  &  Cm 

1  IS.  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  47.42.47.34 

32  Hast  67  th  Street  New  York  NY  10021  -  Tel.  (212)  988.52.48 

21  Ryder  street  London  SW1Y  6  PX  -  Tel.  (1)  839.47.16 
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Aveline  -  Jean-Marie  Rossi 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.60.29 


Michel  Meyer 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.66.62.95 
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Jacques  Perrin 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.60.27.20 
98,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.01.38 
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Maurice  Segoura 

20,  fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.65.11.03 


Bernard  Steinitz 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  75009  Paris  -  Tel.  :  (1)  42.46.98.98 

125  E.  57  th  Street  New  York  N  Y  10022  -  Tel.  (212)  832.37.11 

23,  Grafton  Street  -  London  W  1  -  Tel,  (1)  493.55.12 
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i  ing  of  six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  17th 
and  18th  century  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 
Their  skills  and  professional  exprticiu  e  give  (  Ollectors  every 
guarantee  of  QUALH  \  and  AUTHENTICITY  . 
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la  passion^  di  Roma 
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Order  by  phone  toll-free 
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142-6707 


Rapallo  -  history  in  the  making 


The  Doccia  Museum  in  the  Florence 
area  of  Italy  houses  three  centuries  of 
creation  by  internationally  renowned 
Richard-Ginori.  Directly  adjacent, 
heirs  to  the  reputation  create 
porcelain  for  today,  of  which 
Rapallo  is  an  excellent  example. 
For  literature  write  Richard- 
Ginori,  4 1  Madison  Avenue, 
NY  NY  10010 


Gt%«*>rC 

1735 


See  the  Collection  at  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  -  Boston,  and  fine  shops  everywhere. 


Around  the  world  220  hotels  provide  the  service,  decor,  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  q     Itfy  them  as  "Leading  Hotels  of  the  World." 

I  (ere  -ire  just  a  few    1 1  te  1  'ierre  in  New  York  City,  The  Ritz-Carlton, 
Buckhead  in  Atlanta,  and  l  lotel  Bel-Air  in  Los  Angeles. 

For  resei  /ationsor  to  re<  eive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  152-page, 
-  I  lotel    i  >irei  tory;  ( .ill  (800)  223-6800.  In  NY  call 
Or  write  to   !',.  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World,  747 
viz 
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CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 


Editor-in-Chief 

Thomas  Hoving 

Executive  Editor 

Philip  Herrera 

Managing  Editor 
Ellen  Rosenbush 

Senior  Editors 

Eve  Auchincloss 
Matthew  Gurewitsch 
Ruth  Sullivan 

European  Editor 

Patricia  Corbett 

Associate  Editor 

Robert  Knafo 


Art  Director 

Sandra  Di  Pasqua 

Picture  Editor 

Phyllis  Levine 

Associate  Art  Director 

Sylvia  Chalawick 

Associate  Picture  Editors 

Jane  Clark 
Pamela  Hassell 

Picture  Researcher 

Jane  Oppenheimer 

Assistant  Art  Director 
Thomas  Lee  II 

Designer 

Melissa  Feldman 

Art  Assistant 
Stephen  Wilcox 

Art  Production 

Doreen  Maddox 


Copy  Editor 
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Research  Editor 
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U  She  was  stalling.  Admittedly  the  wine  was 
very  fine.  The  McCarthy  Salad  superb.  Our 
booth  at  the  Polo  Lounge  atmospherically 
perfect.  With  a  calmness  that  even  surprised 
me  I  asked,  'If  you  had  a  choice  of  leading 
man  for  your  next  picture  . . .  who  would  it 
be?'  Slowly  she  put  down  her  wine.  Picked 
up  her  purse  and  walked  to  the  door.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  parting  line.  )  ) 
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The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  and  Bungalows. 

9641  Sunset  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210  (213)  276-2251  Reservations  (213)  278-1487 

Cable:  BEVH1LL  •  Telex:  188586  •  TWX  910-490-2580 
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Pair  of  antique  six-fold  Japanese  screens;  ink,  colorwashes  and  opaque  pigments  on  paper  with  gold  leal,  silk  borders,  wood  frame 
Each  143"  long  x65V2"  high.  Anonymous  Kano  School  Master; first  hall  ol  the  18th  ( Vniury. 
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I  gave  up  chocolates.  I  gave  up  espresso. 


I  gave  up  the  Count  (that  naughty  man). 


And  his  little  house  in  Cap  Ferrat. 


The  Waterman,  however,  is  not  negotiable. 


I  must  have  something  thrilling  with 
which  to  record  my  boredom. 


I  r"'  write  A  Dresses  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant  In  the  precise, 

meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  lacquers  h       ents  gilded  with  precious 
■  dei  in       :  an  \  session  f)  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  oj  u     \  prices  and  finishes 


ion  f\  will  find 
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Koutani  on  White,  Limoges  by  CERALENE 
Capri,  crystal  by  dACCAKAI 
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Wan  Cleef  &  Apels 

World-Famous  Jevy<jfer? 
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Challiss  House 


Past...  Quintessentially  Present. 
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reel,  San  Francisco.  California  941 1 1,  Phonf  415  397  6999 
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FORT-DE-FRANCE    SANTAREM    CAPRI 


Dmhr  Shrrif,  Douglas  Edwhrds  Rno  Scotland  Yhhd 

A 


What  would  you  say  if  Omar 
Sharif  asked  you  to  be  his  bridge 
partner?  If  Gary  Player  personally 


rj 


panies  Rita  Moreno,  Delia 
Reese,  and  George  Shearing. 
All  the  while,  your  gleaming 


tilt* 

offered  to  help  with  your  swing?      Where  eJse  ajj ^  meet  Qmar  skanfor  ^^    white  ship  plies  the  waters  of  the 

Edwards?  Or  question  a  former  detective  from  Scot- 

If  former  ambassador  Malcolm       /<W  W?  Hmmm>  let  "s  look  int°  **  »«***     seven  seas,  en  route  to  any  of 
Toon  ashed  your  opinion  of  Gorbachev?  150  exotic  ports.  And  what  a  way  to  travel  it  is. 

It  could  happen,  you  know.  Because  aboard  the  Always  at  hand,  an  attentive  stewardess.  A  call 

ships  of  Royal  Viking  Line  an  unequalled  assem-  away,  the  penthouse  buder.  Each  evening,  freshly- 


bly  of  acclaimed  experts  and  noted  personages 
accompanies  you  wherever  we  may  travel. 

Taste  wines  in  Bordeaux  with  Christopher 
Salin  of  Domaine  Baron  Rothschild.  Meet  legend- 
ary television  journalists  Douglas  Edwards,  Howard 
K.  Smith  and  Irving  R.  Levene. 

After  29  years  with  Scotland  Yard,  rest  assured 
your  name  will  not  escape  Detective  Cecil  Sax  by. 

Discover  emerald's  in      What  was  it  like 

South  America  with 
qemoloqist  Antoinette       •       .1       /~n  X  o 
Matlins,  author  of      lntheUA- 
"The  Complete  Guide 

to  Buying  Gems."    admiral  Stansfield 
Turner,  former  director,  will  say  what  he  can. 
Laugh  with  Victor  Borge  and  Norm  Crosby. 
Listen  as  the  sound  of  the  whispering  sea  accom- 


cut  flowers,  crystal  and  silver  and  inspired  delicacies 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  elegant  dining  tixims. 

My,  my.  It  will  be  quite  the  time. 
Our  handsome  brochure  is  available  by  phoning 


In  the  South  Pacific,  mem- 
bers of  The  Cousteau  Society 
expedition  team  will  lecture 
aboard  the  Royal  Viking  Star 


(800)  426-0821.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
name  of  all  is  uiat  of  your  courteous  trawl  agent, 
who  can  most  expeditiously  place  you  among  the 
honored  guests  on  our  passenger  list. 

Wc  shall  look  for  your  name  therein.  And  DOC 
your  most  nappy  countenance  on  board. 


Bahamian  Registry 


AUCKLAND    SYDNEY    DUBLIN    VENICE    VILLEFRANCHE    HAfcS 


The  Collection  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  N.  Groves 


Important  French  Furniture,  Clocks, 
Objects  of  Art  and  Eastern  Carpets-October  15 
Fine  English  Furniture-October  22 
Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings-November  16 

Auctions  to  be  held  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
For  further  formation  contact  Jean-Marie  Van  Isacker  or 
Andrea  FiuczynWat  212/546-1002.  For  catalogues  telephone 
718/784-1480. 

'lu-mounted  kingwood  and  tulipwood 
itampcd  L.  BOUDIN  twice.  35'/:  in. 
feu)  wjde,  21Vi  in.  (68.7  cm.)  deep. 
OC().IKK)-$350.(KX). 
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CHRISTIE'S 


NEW  YORK 


A  fine  and  rare  Louis  XV  giltwood  duchesse  denfant  brisee,  circa  1780, 
stamped  G+  IACOB.  301/:  in.  (76.2  cm.)  high,  59  in.  (147.5  cm.)  wide. 


e  enamel  dials  painted  by  Joseph 
5  cm.)  hi«h.  To  be  sold  October  15. 


Estimate:  S60.0OO-S80.OOO. 


.  767  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10153  (212)  593-4610 
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Coppola  Rides 
a  Tucker 

Francis  Ford  Coppola  has 
wanted  to  make  a  movie 
about  the  visionary  auto- 
mobile designer  Preston 
Tucker  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years.  Now  that  the  film 
has  been  made,  you  can  see 
why.  Although  it  is  not  a 
work  of  comparable  depth, 
Tucker,  starring  Jeff 
Bridges,  is  Coppola's  most 
successful  film  since  the 
Godfather  movies.  His  ex- 
citement over  his  subject 
has  reinvigorated  his  art. 

Tucker,  who  made  a  name  for  himself 
during  World  War  II  designing  a  turret  for 
combat  aircraft,  was  beaten  down  by  the 
Big  Three  automobile  manufacturers  in 
the  late  1940s  when  he  attempted  to  mass- 


Premature  exultation:  Joan  Allen  and  Jeff  Bridges  in  Tucker. 


produce  a  car  that  was  radically  ahead  of  its 
time.  Not  only  was  the  Tucker  equipped 
with  fuel  injection,  seat  belts,  a  rear 
engine,  and  pop-out  windshields,  but  it 
also  sold  for  a  mere  half  the  price  of  its 


Detroit  counterparts. 

Coppola  connects  with 
Tucker's  downfall.  Ever 
since  Apocalypse  Now  and 
One  from  the  Heart,  he  has 
cast  himself  as  the  cinema's 
ranking  martyr-genius. 
The  surprise  of  Tucker  is 
that  Coppola  has  not 
shaped  the  film  as  a  self- ref- 
erential tragedy.  Tucker's 
downfall — which  is  a  given 
from  the  first  frame — is 
dramatized,  instead,  as  a 
high-flying  ode  to  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurship. 
Even  though  Tucker  was 
forced  out  of  the  auto  busi- 
ness after  producing  only 
fifty -one  of  his  cars  (forty-  seven  still  sur- 
vive in  running  condition),  the  film  cele- 
brates his  moment  of  glory.  In  Coppola's 
film,  visionaries  live  in  a  world  where  they 
flourish  in  their  time  for  only  an  instant. 


STAR  CAR 


Preston  Tucker  produced  a  great  American  automotive  legend  as  well  as  .1  great  American  car.  The 
Tucker,  designed  and  made  after  World  War  II,   is  by  many  expert  accounts  a  remarkably  well 
constructed,  safe,  speedy  (sixty  mph  in  sixteen  seconds),  aerodynamic  automobile,  with  a  rear- 
mounted  engine  that  gave  it  the  best  power-to-weight  ratio  ol  any  contemporary  cars  (most  of 
which  hadn't  been  substantially  redesigned  since  before  the  war).  Still,  its  quality  only  begins 
to  explain  the  devotion  it  inspires  from  its  owners  and  tans.  Each  remaining  Tucker  is  a 
symbol  of  a  great,  ifpyrrhic,  act  of  American  ingenuity,  design,  and  entrepreneurialism. 
The  director  Francis  Ford  Coppola  owns  two,  as  does  the  producer  George  1  ik  as.  The 
Tucker  is  also  exceedingly  rare  (forty-seven  of  the  fifty-one  made  are  still  around,  but 
eight  of  them  are  already  in  museum  collections).  According  to  LisaCowan, 
editor  of  the  Tucket  Automdbik  Club  o\  America  .V<  wetter,  about  one  or 
two  are  on  the  market  at  anyone  time.  Hie  price  of  a  Fucker  has 
reached  approximately  $100,000  this  year  tor  a  tulK 
restored  model.  Ifyoudogel  tempted  to  enter 
the  world  of  Tucker  enthusiasts,  the  best 
road  is  the  Tucker  Automobile  Club 
ol  America  (Helen  Soed<  r  Riemer, 
Secretary,  441 1  Oak  Park  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  OH  44109) 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  S-CLASS: 
FEW  CARS  HAVE  THE  SAME  PRIORITIES.  AND  NONE 

PLACES  SO  MANY  SO  HIGH. 


A  thousand  names  have  briefly  flashed  across 
the  automotive  cosmos.  The  name  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  been  shining  bright- 
ly for  slightly  more  than  one 
hundred  and  two  years. 

What  has  created  the 
timeproof  lustre  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  is  the  engineering  credo 
behind  it:  the  best  auto- 
mobile is  the  complete  automo- 
bile—so pursue  balance  above 
all.  Shun  extremes.  And  place 
equal  priority  on  every  measur- 
able facet  of  automotive 
excellence.  The  sedans  of  the  Mercedes-Benz 
S-Class  exemplify  this  credo. 

Each  is  a  big,  spacious,  limousine- 
quiet  sedan  capable  of  serving  as  a  mobile 
boardroom.  Each  is  simultaneously  a  big, 
quick,  robust  sedan  capable  of  shrinking  500 
miles  of  European  autoroute  to  a  routine 
four- hour  run. 

Each  S-Class  sedan  balances  plush 
riding  ease  with  roadholding  tenacity.  Breath- 
taking acceleration  with  powerful,  stable,  ABS- 
augmented  braking.  And  rigid  structural  solid- 
ity with  burnished  running  smoothness. 

The  priorities  of  highly  innovative 
technology  never  override  the  priority  of  high 
reliability.  From  the  anti-corrosion  wax  injected 


deep  into  its  body  cavities,  to  as  much  as  34 
pounds  of  undercoating,  to  a  robotically  precise 
five-step  painting  process, 
every  S-Class  sedan  is  built  to 
endure.  In  part  by  being  built 
to  a  quality  standard  that 
prompted  one  journal  to  ask, 
"How  is  it  that  Benzes  fit 
together  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world?" 

And  balancing  these 
basic  automotive  aims,  a 
basic  human  aim:  the  well- 
being  of  the  occupants.  No 
S-Class  engineering  priority  exceeds  the  pri- 
ority of  safety.  For  example,  the  Supplemental 
Restraint  System  with  its  drivers-side  air  bag 
was  pioneered  in  America  in  the  sedans  of  the 
Mercedes-Benz  S-Class. 

You  can  choose  from  four  S-Class 
sedans:  the  560SEL  and  420SEL  V-8s,  and  the 
300SEL and  new  300SE  six-cylinder  models.  If 
your  key  priority  is  excellence  in  ever)  wa\ 
automotive  excellence  can  be  measured,  call 
or  visit  your  authorized  Mercedes-Benz  dealer 
today.  They  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  an  S-(  '.lass 
test  drive. 


ere<I  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


©  1988  Mercedes-Benz  of  N.A..  Inc..  Montvale.  N.J. 
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Coppola's  worldvieu  hero  is  obviously 
selective  (a  successful  American  genius 
like  Thomas  Edison,  for  instance,  does  not 
tit  into  it),  hut  his  approach  is  also  surpris- 
ingly tough-minded.  The  movie  may  have 
a  breezy,  almost  vaudevillian  spirit  and  a 
forties  look  that  is  like  Life  magazine's  at  its 
highest  gloss,  but  it  is  as  much  about  now 
as  about  then.  When  Tucker  rails  against 
the  Big  Three,  saying,  "They  don't  give  a 
damn  about  people;  all  they  care  about  is 
profits,"  Coppola  and  his  scriptwriters, 
Arnold  Schulman  and  David  Seidler,  are 
really  speaking  to  the  decline  in  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  spirit  and  the  triumph  of  the 
bottom  line.  The  Tucker  motto — "Don't 
let  the  future  pass  you  by" — could  stand  as 
the  film's,  as  well. 

Tucker  does  not  have  the  Godfather 
movies'  rich,  novelistic  textures.  It  also 
does  not  attempt  a  psychological  portrait 
of  a  visionary  or  suggest  the  self-defeatist 
streak  that  is  often  part  of  a  martyr's  make- 
up. Bridges,  along  with  Joan  Allen  as  Vera 
Tucker  and  Martin  Landau  as  the  Tuckers' 
beleaguered  friend  and  business  agent,  are 
surpassingly  good,  even  if  they  are  locked 
into  a  two-dimensional  plane.  Still,  Cop- 
pola seems  most  comfortable  with  two 
dimensions  now.  Tucker  may  be  shallow, 
but  it  is  fervently  shallow.  By  the  end,  its 
bright,  pop  charms,  its  sloganeering,  and 
its  "Don't  think  twice  about  it"  come  to 
seem  quintessentially  American.  It  is  an 
upbeat  elegy.  — Peter  Rainer 


PrezPix 


One  of  the  great  accomplishments — and 
delights — of  our  nation's  capital  is  an 
institution  that,  we  suspect,  most  sophisti- 
cated art  lovers  (especially  those  from  pro- 


Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  nicely 
portrayed  (or  a  change, 
by  Margaret  Lindsay  Williams 
(ca.  1923). 

vincial  New  York)  assiduously 
ignore:  we  are  talking  about 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  its  "partner,"  the  Nation- 
al Museum  of  American  Art. 
They  are  discreet,  beautifully 
and  intelligently  laid  out  exhi- 
bition spaces,  where  one  can 
flee  from  the  armies  of  visitors 
at  the  more  fashionable  art 
palaces  and  lose  oneself  in  un- 
disturbed contemplation.  All 
this  may  sound  soporific,  but 
the  collection  of  presidential 
portraits  at  the  gallery  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  liveliest 
installations  in  America,  full 
of  gorgeous  pictures  and  a  few 
surprises.  Among  the  latter  is 
the  notorious  portrait  of  LBJ 
by  Peter  Hurd — the  one  John- 
son detested.  He  was  right: 
this  is  a  stiff,  pompous  horror 
of  an  icon,  a  thoroughly  failed  painting. 
For  worse,  go  see  what  they  did  to  Jack 
Kennedy.  The  rest  of  the  pictures  are  for 
the  most  part  excellent.  President  Warren 
G-  Harding,  for  example,  has  never  looked 
better.  — T.H. 


I 


'■  the  French  architecture  scene,  is  putting  up  Vichy's  new  landmark,  a  spa — 
i  water — rendered  by  various  ingenious  uses  of  glass. 


Nouvel  Takes 


the  Waters 


He  may  be  France's  most  sought-after 
architect,  but  do  not  expect  Jean  Nouvel 
to  move  into  one  of  his  own  creations.  The 
designer  of  the  acclaimed  Institut  du 
Monde  Arabe,  in  Paris,  says  he  would 
probably  just  second-guess  himself  to 
death. 

The  Perrier  people,  however,  don't 
seem  to  have  any  such  reservations  about 
Nouvel's  work.  The  sparkling-water  com- 
pany recently  hired  the  fifty-two-year-old 
designer  to  build  them  a  Fr  240  million 
hotel  and  hydrotherapy  center  in  Vichy, 
which  they  are  hoping  will  make  "taking 
the  waters"  in  that  central  French  city 
fashionable  once  again.  Where  his  archi- 
tect rival  the  postmodernist  Ricardo  Bofill 
proposed  an  Acropolis-like  structure, 
Nouvel  submitted  a  design  that  focused  on 
utility,  the  surrounding  environment,  and 
the  theme  of  expensive  pleasure.  And  as 
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JEAN    L  ASSALE 

GENEVE 


In  solid  gold  and  stainless  steel.  Or  all  18k  gold. 

Handcrafted  in  Switzerland.  Water  resistant. 

Extraordinarily  supple.  Also  available  for  women. 

Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 

The  Thalassa  Collection.  From  #995  to  #45,000. 


Scheherazade  Jewelers 
Edina,  MN 


Hamilton  Jewelers 
St.  Louis,  MO 


Henry  Kay  Jewelers 
Chicago,  IL 


Princess  Ermine  Jewelers 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 


©  1988,  Jean  Lassale,  Inc.  ( 


McNelis  &  Sherry  Jewelers 
Haddonfield,  NJ 


RK,  NY  10019 
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he  has  done  with  all  his  buildings,  Nouvel 
has  aimed  to  put  light  and  space  to  their 
fullest  use. 

His  eight-story  structure  will  be  shaped 
like  an  elongated  glass  cuhe,  hollowed  out 
in  the  middle  to  form  a  huge,  open-ended 
hallway.  The  exterior  will  he  constructed 
entirely  from  glass,  and  the  interior  walls, 
like  the  floors,  will  he  curved  and  covered 
with  glass  paving  to  give  a  sense  ot  depth 
and  transparency.  Each  of  the  luxury 
hotel's  200  rooms,  which  Nouvel  designed 
with  Philippe  Starck,  will  face  south,  and 
the  large  central  vault  over  the  hall  will  he 
decorated  with  gold  leaf  (actually  copper, 
for  economy's  sake).  Also,  the  generous 
use  of  more  than  twenty  types  of  glass 
should  contribute  to  the  feel  of  luxurious- 
ness,  spaciousness,  and  light. 

When  it  is  completed,  in  1991,  the 
Vichy  spa  complex  will  include  swimming 
pools,  medical  facilities,  baths,  massage 
parlors,  and  conference  rooms.  "It's  an 
architecture  of  visual  pleasure  and  luxu- 
ry," says  Nouvel  of  his  latest  addition  to 
the  Vichy  cityscape.  "People  used  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  world  there,  with 
their  mistresses  more  often  than  with  their 
wives.  I've  tried  to  evoke  this  sense  of 
physical  pleasure."  — Nicholas  Powell 


Great  architecture?  Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill's  attempt  at  a  new  set  of  buildings  for  Columbus  Circle. 


The  Critic  Smiles 

The  architecture  critic  Paul  Goldberger, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  seems  to  pull 
punches  on  some  subjects,  as  if  there  were 
some  friends  in  the  architectural  brother- 


THE  HOARD  OF  THE  CENTURY:  UPDATE 


After  maintaining  a  staunch  silence, 
William  Koch,  the  prime  investor  in 
the  hoard  of  nearly  2,000  matchless 
fifth-century  B.C.  coins  smuggled  from 
Turkey,  responded  to  our  article  on  the 
subject  by  giving  an  interview  to  the 
trade  weekly  Coin  World.  Koch  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  "how  byzan- 
tine"  the  matter  had  become  and 
defended  at  length  the  propriety 
of  his  purchase.  He  also  criti- 
cized the  article  in  the  July 
Connoisseur  for  advancing 
"speculations"  that  he  character- 
ized as  "inaccurate."  Koch  went 
on  to  assert  that  he  had  bought 
from  "bona  fide  dealers,"  noting 
that  they  had  a  shop.  He  did  not  ad- 
dress the  fact  that  the  Munich-based 
individuals  from  whom  he  bought 
the  coins  had  been  convicted  in  a 
Turkish  court  for  antiquities  and  narcot- 
ics violations.  Koch  insisted  that  no 
representative  of  Turkey  had  ever  con- 
ta<  I'd  him  ab  mi  any  claims  on  the 
c  on  is,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 


hood  he  could  not  bear  to  bruise.  How  else 
to  explain  Goldberger's  stance  on  the  hor- 
rendous addition  number  1  to  the  Whit- 
ney Museum,  by  the  chic  Michael  Graves? 
He  seemed  to  love  it  at  first  but  then  had 
qualms  when  surrounded  by  dissenting, 


this  "calls  into  question  the  credibility 
of  the  [Connoisseur]  article  and  the 
agenda  of  the  authors. "  Turkey  made 
the  following  statement  through  one  of 
its  American  lawyers:  "The  govern- 
ment is  aware  of  the  article  and  is  tak- 
ing appropriate  steps." 

In  the  same  Coin  World  article, 
Bruce  McNall,  chairman  of  Numismat- 
ic Fine  Arts  and  comanager  of  the 
Athena  Fund,  strongly  criticized  Con- 
noisseur for  misreporting  the  facts  of  the 
case.  He  denied  a  suggestion  in  our  arti- 
cle that  he  may  have  sold  a  decadrachm 
from  the  hoard  to  the  Athena  Fund  at  a 
profit,  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
Athena  Fund  charter,  by  discussing  an- 
other (irrelevant)  coin.  McNall  alleged 
that  he  offered  to  make  available  to  the 
authors  records  of  his  firm  and  other 
documents.  The  authors  maintain  that 
such  documents  were  promised  but  nev- 
er delivered.  McNall  further  stated  that 
he  was  demanding  a  retraction  from 
(  .'mmoisseur,  at  press  time,  no  such  re- 
quest  had  been  ret  caved.  — R.K. 
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cheeses,  meats  and  spices. 

Then  we  put  our  pasta 
in  specially  designed  con- 
tainers to  seal  in  the  fresh 
taste.  M 

And  date- 
stamp  each 
package,  so 
you  know 
exactly 
howbesh. 

Finally, 
we  rush  it  to 
supermarkets 
in  refrigerated 
trucks. 

We  can't  think 
of  anybody  who  goes  to  this 
much  trouble  to  make  pasta. 

Then  again, we  cant 
think  of  anybody  who  makes 
pasta  this  good. 


If  you're  like  most  people, 
you've  tried  pasta 
in  every  form  im- 
aginable. Canned 
entrees.  Frozen 
dinners.  And  of 
course,  dried. 
But  if  you  really  love  pasta, 
there's  no  substitute  for  the 


kind  that's  made  fresh,  and 
kept  that  way  The 
kind  we  make  at 
Contadina  Fresh™ 
We  start  with 
choice  natural 
ingredients,  like 
durum  flour,  whole 
eggs,  imp  ted 


In  your  grocer's 

refrigerated  section. 

01988P.wa&Cheex' .  In< 


3x2  sturdy  gas  rings  from  Caggenau.  A  little  practical  luxury 

for  a  true  gourmet-kitchen.  Insiders  know  for  sure:  every  Gaggenau  built-in 

kitchen  appliance  really  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 


If  your  tastes  are  somewhat  special,  take  a  good  look  at  the  new 
built-in  kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  You'll  find  that  each  of  them 
features  an  unequalled  combination  of  functionality,  high  quality  materials, 
superior  workmanship,  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  clean  design.  Which  is  in 
fact  why  Gaggenau's  built-in  kitchen  equipment  has  merited  the  Good 
Design  Award  so  frequently. 

The  new  line  from  Gaggenau  is  uniquely  geared  toward  cooking  with 
a  difference.  Take  the  built-in  oven,  for  instance,  or  the  built-in  gas  hob,  the 
glass  ceramic  hob,  the  electric  barbecue  grill,  the  electric  deep  fryer,  the 
hob  ventilator,  the  exhaust  hood,  or  the  automatic  dishwasher.  All  of  these 
units  are  patently  different  from  your  common,  garden  variety  appliances. 
They're  unmistakably  Gaggenau  -  and  they're  made  in  Germany. 
Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about  Gaggenau?  If  so  the  new  com- 
prehensive brochure  is  yours  by  sending  $5  to  Gaggenau  USA  Corporation, 
Dept.   C-9,   5  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801. 

The  Difference  is  Gaggenau 
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not  to  say  outraged,  voices.  More  recently, 
Goldberger  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
more-abject  genuflection  before  scheme 
number  2  of  the  Columbus  Circle  recon- 
struction plan.  He  plumps  hard  for  an 
ungainly  welter  of  structures  designed  by 
David  Childs,  of  Skidmore  Owings  &. 
Merrill.  With  this  on  his  record,  Gold- 
berger has  sunk  to  a  new  nadir  of  critical 
responsibility.  Childs's  huge  and  uninten- 
tional parody  of  Manhattan  deco  is  in 
many  ways  less  acceptable  than  Moshe 
Safdie's  scheme  1 — it  is  bland  to  the  point 
of  pusillanimity,  and,  even  worse,  it  is  a 
mediocre  rip-off  of  what  was  already  hack- 
neyed back  in  the  thirties;  a  pulp  edition  of 
Rockefeller  Center.  — T.  H. 


Poussin  Hatching 

Renowned  today  for  his  spiritually  grand, 
classical  canvases,  Nicolas  Poussin  began 
his  career  as  a  suave,  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  mannerist.  Just  how  that  transition 
began — always  a  bit  of  a  muddle  to  art  his- 
torians- -is  the  subject  of  a  rare  and  con- 
troversial retrospective  of  the  French  artist 
at  Forth  Worth's  Kimbell  Art  Museum. 

The  show  focuses  on  the  1620s,  a  period 
that  saw  Poussin  move  from  Paris  to  Rome 
and  begin  to  absorb  the  various  elements 
that  would  eventually  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  classical  painting.  The 
first  major  exhibition  of  the  artist  in  North 
America,  the  show  provides  a  singular 
opportunity  to  witness  the  dazzling  yet 
serious-minded  artistry  of  Poussin's  youth- 
ful mythological  paintings. 

After  fifteen  years  of  sleuthing,  the 
guest  curator  Konrad  Oberhuber  has  un- 
tangled the  different  stylistic  threads  of 
Poussin's  artistic  influences.    Drawings 


The  early  Poussin  is  rediscovered  at  the  Kimbell:  above,  Rinaldo  and  Armida  (1629). 


were  summoned  as  evidence  for  reattribut- 
ing  paintings  long  ascribed  to  other  artists. 
On  the  basis  of  this,  Oberhuber  creates 
what  amounts  to  a  new  chronology  of 
Poussin's  work  and  revamps  the  prevailing 
perception  of  his  development.  Gone  is 
the  image  of  the  student  methodically  and 
systematically  absorbing  such  things  as 
Domenichino's  monumentality  and  Ti- 
tian's light.  In  its  place  is  a  picture  of  a 
young  artist  caught  up  in  an  exciting  pro- 
cess of  self-education,  integrating  the  Ital- 
ian tradition  and  his  French  heritage. 

The  exhibition's  thirty-seven  paint- 
ings, shored  up  by  sixty  drawings,  monitor 


The  Antique- 
Home  Specialist 

You  might  say  it  was  a  house  at  a 
crossroads.  Built  some  two  centu- 
ries ago,  when  its  East  Berlin, 
Connecticut,  environs  were  a  tad 
more  rustic,  the  magnificent  cen- 


Poussin's  stylistic  heartbeat  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  EKG.  Those  already  familiar 
with  the  artist's  work  are  sure  to  be  fasci- 
nated by  the  new  artistic  data,  but  even 
the  nonspecialist  will  respond  to  the  wind- 
blown embrace  of  landscape  that  Poussin 
mastered  on  his  solitary  walks  before  trans- 
lating clouds  and  trees  into  rhapsodic 
mythological  settings  for  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, or  Diana  and  Endymion.  Seeing  this 
fusion  of  myth  and  realistic  landscape,  one 
recognizes  a  pictorial  intelligence  that 
brilliantly  makes  the  most  of  what  it 
knows.  The  exhibition  is  on  display 
through  November  27.  — Marjorie  Welish 

ter-chimney  colonial  now  looked  out  on  a 
busy  intersection,  in  a  part  of  town  bus- 
tling with  light  industry  and  heavy  trucks. 
To  make  matters  more  precarious,  the 
state  had  just  announced  a  road-widening 
project  that  would  bring  an  enormous 
storm  drain  to  within  eight  feet  of  its  200- 
year-old  foundation  and  fragile,  wood  roof 
beams.  If  the  two-story  house  were  to  be 
saved,  its  owners 
would  have  to  act 
immediately. 

Enter  Bill  Nor- 
ton, whose  Eigh- 
teenth Century 
Company  not  only 
rescues  endangered 
historic  homes  but 
restores   to   them 
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their  original  charm.  Norton  and  his  asso- 
ciates dismantled  the  house  floorboard  by 
floorboard,  painstakingly  numbering  and 

lettering  each  window  sash  and  piece  of 
paneling  before  packing  everything  up  tor 

3-mile  trip  to  northern  Vermont.  The 
grande  dame  is  now  resting  comfortably 
with  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  temporarily  sate  from  the  ravages 
of  modern  itv. 

The  work  is  time-consuming  and  excep- 
tionally demanding.  Fireboxes  (the  tire- 
place's  guts,  less  the  chimney),  which  can 
weigh  up  to  fifty-five  tons,  must  be  lifted 
whole  bv  giant  cranes  and  hoisted  onto 
tractor-trailers.  If  a  client  wants  an  au- 
thentically appointed  eighteenth-century' 
house,  each  of  the  hundreds  of  clapboards 
must  be  laboriously  hand-stripped.  And 
then  there  is  the  installation  of  modern 
necessities — insulation;  state-of-the-art 
electrical,  heating,  and  cooling  systems, 
for  instance — as  well  as  the  new  kitchens, 
baths,  and  laundry-  rooms  that  the  compa- 
ny will  often  design  and  construct  to 
clients'  specifications. 

The  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson 
of  carpenters,  Norton  operates  from  a  mill- 
work  shop  behind  his  family's  resurrected 
1710  colonial  in  Durham,  Connecticut. 
Within  a  loftlike  space  filled  with  heavy- 
duty  joiners,  planers,  table  saws,  and  the 
occasional  neat  pile  of  sawdust,  he  and  his 
staff  fashion  hand-beaded  kitchen  cabi- 
nets that  will  eventually  encase  such  twen- 
tieth-century- conveniences  as  microyvave 
ovens,  double-door  refrigerators,  and 
dishwashers.  Norton's  abundantly  stocked 
shop  can  match  doors,  windows,  dentil 
molding — in  fact,  almost  anything  not 
found  in  the  original  house. 

The  Eighteenth  Century-  Company  also 
collects  and  stores  bits  and  pieces  from  ear- 
ly-American buildings:  an  assortment  of 
front  doors  with  curved  pediments,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  reeded  fireplace  mantels, 
and  entire  walls  of  paneling.  At  one  time, 
Norton  sold  these  fragments  as  individual 
antiques — the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
American  Wing  bought  floorboards  from 
him  several  years  back — but  these  days  he 
prefer-  r,  i  incorporate  such  artifacts  into  a 
meticulou-,ly  designed  room  or  a  house 
restoration. 

If  Norton  has  learned  anything  in  the 
•     k  up  this  lin< 
i  limit  to  In-  re- 
n  the 
u  run  i  • 
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Steely  Dance 


These  people  dance  up  a  storm:  the  Georgian  State  Dance  Company  with  its  doyenne,  Nina  Ramishvili. 

ditional  black  leggings  and  embroidered 
jacket  and  is  already  recognized  as  the  heir 
apparent.  "It  Iliko  were  alive  today,  he'd 
be  doing  the  same  thing  we  are — attempt- 
ing to  preserve  the  old  traditions  but  also 
searching  for  something  new,"  says  Nina. 
"We  try  to  follow  his  path.  But  we  must 
also  listen  to  the  times,  and  we  try  to — 
without  losing  our  folk  traditions." 

The  Georgian  State  Dance  Company 
winds  up  its  three-month,  twelve-city 
U.S.  tour  this  month.  The  troupe  will 
appear  in  New  York  City-  (August  16-Sep- 
tember  4);  Poughkeepsie  (September  6— 
7);  Trenton  (September  8);  Atlantic  City 
(September  9-11);  Orlando  (September 
13-14);  Daytona  Beach  (September  15); 
and  Clearwater,  Florida  (September  16- 
18).  — Harlou  Robinson 


More  than  2.000  years  ago,  yvarriors  from 
what  is  now  the  Soviet  republic  of  Georgia 
danced  with  the  severed  heads  of  their 
vanquished  foes.  Decapitation  may  have 
since  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  as  far  as  the 
Georgian  State  Dance  Company  is  con- 
cerned, the  fervor  behind  it  has  not.  Out- 
fitted with  sabers,  daggers,  and  shields,  the 
troupe's  dancers  leap  and  shadowbox  in 
terrifying  mock  combat — the  choreo- 
graphic legacy  of  Georgia's  unending  bat- 
tles with  invading  Romans,  Arabs,  Mon- 
gols, Persians,  Turks,  and  Russians.  Their 
blades  are  keen  enough  to  slice  the  stage 
floor,  and  as  steel  strikes  steel,  sparks  fly. 
Ot  the  male  dancers  in  the  company  ( they 
outnumber  the  women  three  to  one), 
hardly  one  is  unscarred. 

In  the  famous  Tseruli,  a  mountain  dance 
named  after  the  Georgian  word  for  big  toe, 
macho  virtuosity  takes  a  different  form. 
The  dance  number,  which  demands  both 
nerves  and  arches  of  steel,  re-creates  a 
furious  competition  among  the  men,  who 
taunt  one  another  with  reckless  displays  ot 
toe  dancing  wearing  only  soft,  uncon- 
structed  leather  boots. 

The  seyenry-tive-member  troupe  was 
founded  in  the  early  1940s  by  Nina  Ram- 
ishvili  and  her  husband,  Iliko  Sukhishvili. 
When  he  died,  three  years  ago,  Nina 
1  on  .is  founding  director  and  chore- 
.  her,  while  the  mantle  ot  .im-ru 
'•■r  tell  to  their  -on,  Tengiz.  Her 
Ison,  the  sixteen-year-old  Iliko  Suk- 
hishvili, re<  enrlv  d<  mned  the  troupe's  tnv 


Blockbuster  Radio 

Imagine  an  on-air  production  of  Babbitt 
starring  the  likes  of  Ed  Asner,  Julie  Harris, 
Richard  Dreyfuss,  Amy  Irving,  Stacy 
Keach,  Marsha  Mason,  Judge  Reinhold, 
Harry  Hamlin,  James  Whitmore,  Ally 
Sheedy,  Michael  York,  and  Roscoe  Lee 
Brown. 

Now,  imagine  you  cant  see  it. 

Frustrating.'  Certainly  not  to  anyone 
who  ever  tuned  in  to  "The  Shadow,"  "Lux 
Radio  Theater,"  or  any  ot  the  other  radii) 
dramas  of  the  1930s  and  '40s.  And  not, 
apparently,  to  the  many  thousands  ot  lis- 
teners  who  turned  their  dials  to  the  Los 
Angeles  public  radio  -ration  KCRW  last 
I  hanksgiving  Day  to  heat  a  toutfeen-and- 
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The  pinnacle  of  the  watchmakers  art.  Blancpain  men's  watches  in  eighteen  karat  gold 
with  automatic  movements,  ostrich  straps  and  the  Tiffany  si  top:  With  day,  date  ardnKxmphase,  $7,55< 

With  date  and  sweepsecond  hand,  $5,700.  With  perpet  1  moonphase,  $17,850. 
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1829  US.  $5  GOLD 

Provenance:  Johns  Hopkins  University /Garrett  Collection 
Estimate:  $150,000- $250,000 


AUCTION 

RARE  &  IMPORTANT 
UNITED  STATES  GOLD  COINS 

(1795  - 1932) 


Public  Auction:     THE  PLAZA  HOTEL,  New  York  City,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5.  1988  at  7  PM 
Special  Preview:   MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1988.  12  PM  to  8  PM  at  Stack's  Showroom. 
Exhibition:  SEPTEMBER  27  -  OCTOBER  4,  1988.  10  AM  to  5  PM  each  day  at  Stack's. 


A  unique  group  of  Gem  quality  United  States  Gold  Coins  formerly  owned  by  Amon  Carter,  Jr., 
Louis  Eliasberg,  John  Clapp,  King  Farouk,  Harry  Einstein,  John  Beck  and  other  important 
collectors.  Featuring  many  rarities  designed  by  the  famous  American  sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  in  Color $23.00 

For  further  information,  contact  Harvey  Stack  or  Norman  Stack. 


Founded  1858 
123  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  •  Telephone  (212)  582-2580 

America's  Oldest  &  Largest  Rare  Coin  Auctioneer 
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FiNE  CHAMPAGNE  COC 


COLLI  NGWOOD 


Fine  enamel  garnet  and 

chrysolite  pendant  in  the 

Holbeinesque  taste,  circa  1860, 

in  original  fitted  case  by  Collingwood 
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a-half-hour  dramatic  presentation  of  Sin- 
clair Lewis's  classic  novel.  "Who  would 
have  thought,"  marveled  Dan  Sullivan  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "that  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  theater  year  would  be  a 
radio  show?" 

KCRW's  general  manager,  Ruth 
Hirschman,  who  coproduced  Babbitt  with 
L.A.  Classic  Theater  Works,  a  fledgling 
but  celebrity-heavy  repertory  company,  is 
confident  the  production  will  play  equally 
well  to  a  national  audience  when  it  begins 
its  serialized  broadcast  on  public  radio  sta- 
tions around  the  country,  this  October.  "I 
think  Babbitt  will  cause  a  sensation,"  she 
ventures.  "It's  fresh  and  energetic.  It 
jumps  up  on  the  table  and  sings." 

It  just  may  have  to,  if  the  production  is 
to  break  TV's  stranglehold  and  whet 
America's  appetite  for  radio  drama.  With 
the  exception  of  golden-age  radio  classics 
aired  on  some  commercial  stations,  the 
radio-drama  scene  is  maddeningly  catch- 
as-catch-can.  National  Public  Radio 
beams  "NPR  Playhouse,"  a  half  hour  of 
drama  ranging  from  Beckett  to  space-age 
serials,  to  member  stations  five  days  a 
week,  but  not  all,  or  even  most,  of  those 
outlets  broadcast  the  show  regularly.  "Pro- 
gramming consultants  come  in  and  tell 
stations  that  radio  drama  is  audience  poi- 
son," sighs  the  "NPR  Playhouse"  senior 
producer,  Mary  Lou  Finnegan. 

So,  in  a  medium  almost  entirely  given 
over  to  news,  talk,  and  music,  KCRW 
remains  very  much  an  exception,  with  its 
two  hours  of  daily  contemporary  drama 
programming — some  of  it  domestically 
produced  but  most  imported  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  BBC  still  churns  out  a 
staggering  800  hours  of  drama  a  year.  Still, 
radio  listeners  outside  the  Bay  Area  may  be 


able  to  unearth  dramatic  nuggets  if  they 
are  willing  to  look.  This  month,  for  in- 
stance, "NPR  Playhouse"  presents  its  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  Centennial  Radio  Project, 
featuring  four  one-act  dramas  (the  "Glen- 
cairn"  plays)  directed  by  the  noted  O'Neill 
interpreter  Jose  Quintero,  as  well  as  the 
two-part  documentary  "Jose  Quintero  Di- 
rects O'Neill,"  produced  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco radio-drama  veteran  Erik  Bauersfeld. 
Babbitt  comes  along  in  October,  and  an 
ambitious  dramatic  rendering  of  Madame 
Bovary,  produced  by  Seattle's  Globe  Radio 
Repertory  Company,  is  slated  for  January 
1989. 

Check  with  your  local  NPR  outlet  for 
exact  air  dates  and  times.  And  while 
you've  got  them  on  the  line,  Ruth  Hirsch- 
man suggests,  you  might  say,   "Give  us 

— David  Ruben 


more ! 


Trevor's  Pinnacle 

When  the  early-music  movement  began,  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  its  appeal  was  pri- 
marily in  the  sheer  novelty  of  the  sound. 
For  all  the  revelations  that  period  perfor- 
mances brought  to  the  music,  there  was  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  those  twangy 
gut  strings,  raucous  valveless  horns,  bleat- 
ing oboes,  and  mellow  wooden  flutes  sim- 
ply sounded  weirdly  intriguing. 

Then  came  Trevor  Pinnock.  Along 
with  his  English  Concert  chamber  orches- 
tra, the  forty-one-year-old  conductor  and 
harpsichordist  was  one  of  the  first  early- 
music  specialists  to  develop  wide  populari- 
ty without  relying  on  the  novelty  of  sound 
or  scholarship.  What  made  Pinnock's  in- 
terpretations of  Bach's  Brandenburg  Con- 
certos, Handel's  Water  Music,  and  Vival- 
di's Four  Seasons  stand  out  was  not  odd 
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he  door  opened  without  warning. 


The  light  from  the  hall 
chandelier,  accented  his  finely- 
tailored  suit. 

"Pardon  me,"  his  blue  eyes 
were  set  deep  in  a  chiselled  face, 
"but  we  seem  to  have  been  given 
the  same  hotel  suite."  He  held 
out  a  room  key  in  his  open  palm. 

"Unfortunately,"  his  expression 
recovered  into  a  warm  smile, 
"I'm  afraid  it's  a  mistake." 
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And  Western  Memorabilia 

In  The  West 

Their  Value  Could  Be  Far  More  Than  You  Imagine 


Mr.  Greg  Martin,  with  over  thirty-five  years  experience,  knows  the  market. 

Butterfield  &  Butterfield  consultant  and  noted  antique  arms  and  armour  expert,  Greg  Martin,  is  avail- 
able to  advise  you  on  the  value   and  marketing  of  your  antique  arms,  armour  and  Western  memorabilia. 

Mr.  Martin  has  most  recently  presided  over  the  acquisition  and  auction  of  the  entire  "Harrah's  Pony 
Express  Museum"  ($750,000),  The  Julia  Cody  "Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Collection"  ($515,000)  and  holds  the 
current  auction  record  for  the  highest  price  paid  for  an  American  firearm  at  $242,000. 

For  a  free  consultation  and  auction  estimate,  please  call  Greg  Martin  at  415/861-7500  ext.  327,  or 
send  us  a  photograph,  along  with  dimensions  and  pertinent  information  and  we  will  send  you  a  free 
auction  estimate. 


We  are  now  accepting  consignments  for  our  November  auction  of  Antique  Arms  and  Armour  and 

Western  Memorabilia,  which  includes  a  special  collection  of  important  General  George  A.  Custer 

material  and  items  pertaining  to  Calamity  Jane.  For  further  information,  please  call 

Andrew  Johnston  at  415/861-7500  ext.  325. 


Avenue  •  San  Francisco,  California  94103  •  415/861-7500 


Over  2500  Castles,  Cathedrals  and  Palaces  to  Lose  Yourself  In. 


The  Palace 

of  the 

Infantado, 

Guadalajara. 


The 

Mosque 

of 

Cordoba. 


The  Church 
of  La 
Sagrada 
Famllia, 
Barcelona. 


The  Castle 
of  Coca, 
Segovia. 


They're  all  in  Spain.  9th  century  castles  to  swash 
and  buckle  in.  14th  century  palaces  to  be  romantic  in. 
20th  century  churches  like  Gaudi's  La  Sagrada  Familia  in 
Barcelona.  It's  art  nouveau  at  its  most  extraordinary. 

And  Spain  is  a  country  of  so  much  more.  A  country 
of  the  immortal  art  of  El  Greco,  Velazquez,  Goya,  Picasso, 
and  Mird.  A  country  of  cuisine  that  is  world  class  in  its 
tastes  and  textures.  A  country  of  award-winning  wine. 
And  heart-winning  people. 

From  castles  to  cathedrals.  From  fortresses  to  I 
fiery  flamenco.  Explore  it  all. 

See  What  You've  Missed  By  Not  Seeing  S 


Spain. 

Everything  under 

the  sun. 


Mall  to:  National  Tourist  Office  of  Spain      C988 
665  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  NY  10022; 
845  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 ; 
8383  Wllshlre  Blvd.,  Suite  060,  Beverly  Hills, 
CA  90211. 

Please  send  me  more  Information  about  Spain. 
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Name. 


Address. 


City. 


When  ar*  rou  planning  to  travel? . 


.  State . 


-Zip. 


-J 


0 1988  National  Tourist  Office  of  Spain. 


FOR  SOME,  A  VACATION 

ISN'T  A  LUXURY 

BUT  A  NECESSITY. 


Getting  perspective.  Recharging  the  batteries.  Refreshing  the  soul.. 

The  benefits  of  a  truly  great  vacation  go  far  beyond  the  immediate  luxury. 

At  the  Maui  Prince  Hotel,  you'll  find  all  the  ingredients,  in  all  the  right  measures, 
to  create  such  an  experience. 

A  secluded  white-sand  beach,  a  room  with  an  ocean  view. 

A  championship  golf  course,  a  sailboat  at  sunset. 

Unusually  good  cuisine  at  any  of  three  extraordinary  restaurants. 

Tennis  and  scuba  and  windsurfing  and  snorkeling. 

Perhaps  most  important,you'  II  discover  a  degree  of  privacy  and  uncomplicated 
style  that's  unique  to  Maui's  Makena  Coast. 

And  a  level  of  personal  service  that  reflects  the  taste  and  refinement  in 
every  other  detail. 

If  you're  ready  for  a  truly  great  vacation,  take  the  necessary 
/our  travel  agent  or  1-800-321-MAUI. 
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CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


Trevor  Pinnock  conducts  Giulio  Cesan  at  the  Met. 

noises  or  stuffy  musicological  point  mak- 
ing but  the  sheer  exuberance  with  which 
the  mqsic  was  performed. 

Pinnock,  like  other  stars  of  the  early- 
music  movement,  has  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  move  into  the  mainstream. 
On  September  27,  Pinnock  will  bring  his 
expertise  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
where  he  will  lead  a  new  production  of 
Handel's  Giulio  Cesare,  starring  Kathleen 
Battle  and  Tatiana  Troyanos.  Not  only 
will  this  be  the  first  time  the  Met — where 
baroque  opera  is  rare  enough  in  any 
form — will  have  worked  with  an  early- 
music  specialist;  it  will  also  be  Pinnock's 
first  crack  at  conducting  an  opera. 

"I've  served  my  apprenticeship  with 
Handel's  music,"  says  Pinnock,  who  has 
recorded  all  of  the  eighteenth-century 
composer's  orchestral  music  as  well  as  a 
version  of  Messiah  that  is  due  out  next 
month  on  the  Archiv  label.  As  for  work- 
ing with  modern  players  who  do  not  gladly 
adapt  to  the  leaner  style,  all  he  asks  is  that 
they  be  open-minded:  "We're  only  asking 
them  to  play  music — not  anything  strang- 
er than  that."  — Mark  Swed 


Now  We  Are 
Sixty-six 


It  is  understandable  if  the  librarians  at  the 
Central  Children's  Room  at  Manhattan's 
Donnell  Library  Center  were  a  bit  con- 
cerned one  day  last  September.  After  all, 
inside  the  ordinary  shopping  bag  that  had 
Hist  arrived  sat  five  of  the  most  important 
objects  in  twentieth-century  children's  lit- 
erature —the  original,  stuffed-animal  ver- 
sions of  Winnie-the-Pooh,  Eeyore,  Kan- 
Ka,  Tigger,  and  Piglet.  Donated  by  John 


CONNOISSEUR 


In  his  quest  for  world  peace  Buddah  summons  all  the 

powers  of  the  universe.  The  scenario  is  intricately  depicted  through 

this  deep  lavender  jadeite  jade  vase. 

HI3'/i"  x  W9" 


f.       > 
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JADE,  JEWELRY  &.  ORI 


10022,  (212)  593-4880 


CREDIT 
-SUISSE. 


CALIBRE 


BANKING 

IN  THE   UNITED    STATES 


For  those 

whose  fortune  is 

well  earned 

Now  an  exceptional  Swiss  banking 
tradition  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States:  Credit  Suisse  Calibre 
Private  Banking. 

Designed  specifically  tor  those 
whose  considerable  wealth  or  income 
deserves  exclusive  attention: 

•  Creative  Lending 

•  US  and  Foreign  Investments 

•  The  Finest  Precious  Metals  Direct 
from  the  Source 

•  Securities  Brokerage  Services  at 
Lower  ( lost* 

•  Global  Investment  Management 

•  Worldwide  Network 

For  details,  call  (212)  612-8543 
or  write  to  us 


Pooh  and  his  friends  have  a  new  home — so  come  and  visit! 


CONNOISSEUR'S 

Macrae  III,  former 
president  of  E.  P. 
Dutton,    Pooh's 

American  publish- 
er, and  John  Dy-0 
son,  the  firm's  for-z 
mer  owner,  the  be- 1 
loved  quintet  had" 
come  to  take  upg 
permanent  resi-g 
dence  in  the  li-J 
brary.  * 

The  animals  are> 
absolutely  authen- 1 
tic,  the  very  stuffed 8 
toys  that  the  author 
A.   A.  Milne's  son 

Christopher  Robin  played  with  in  Surrey, 
England,  back  in  the  1920s.  Their  adven- 
tures and  "expotitions"  inspired  four  clas- 
sic children's  books,  memorably  illus- 
trated by  Ernest  H.  Shepard,  that  still 
charm  millions  of  readers:  When  We  Were 
Very  Young,  Now  We  Are  Six,  Winnie-the- 
Pooh,  and  The  House  at  Pooh  Comer. 

Originally  named  Edward  T.  Bear, 
Pooh  was  purchased  by  the  Milnes  at  Har- 
rods  as  a  first-birthday  gift  for  their  son. 
Eeyore,  a  Christmas  present,  loped  onto 
the  scene  a  few  months  later,  followed  by 
Kanga,  Roo,  Tigger,  and  Piglet.  Roo,  alas, 
is  missing  in  action,  having  met  with  an 
uncertain  fate  in  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
1930s. 

Love,  not  neglect,  has  worn  and  matted 
patches  of  Pooh's  golden-tan  fur  and  left 
the  thighs  of  Eeyore,  that  chronic  melan- 
cholic, a  bit  ragged.  As  for  the  diminutive 
Piglet,  his  snout  had  a  rather  inauspicious 
encounter  with  a  dog  some  years  ago,  and 
Tigger's  tail  remains  only  tentatively  at- 
tached to  his  striped  body.  But  according 
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to  Elliott  Graham,  publicist  emeritus  at 
Dutton  and  the  group's  personal  guardian 
for  over  forty  years,  nobody  has  ever 
cleaned  the  animals,  because  Milne  want- 
ed them  to  look  as  if  a  child  had  just  fin- 
ished playing  with  them. 

For  such  a  down-to-earth  bear,  Pooh 
has  had  his  moments  over  the  years.  The 
Bear  of  Very  Little  Brain  has  inspired  sev- 
eral books  not  penned  by  Milne  but  always 
accompanied  by  the  original  Shepard  illus- 
trations: a  Latin  translation,  Winnie  llle 
Pu,  the  first  book  in  a  dead  language  to  hit 
the  best-seller  lists;  The  Pooh  Cook  Book 
("hunny"  is  a  rather  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient); and  even  Pooh's  Workout  Book,  a 
manual  with  stoutness  exercises  ("A  bear, 
however  hard  he  tries, /Grows  tubby  with- 
out exercise"). 

The  animals'  new  address  is  20  West  Fif- 
ty-third Street.  A  word  of  advice:  drop  by 
for  a  visit,  not  a  viewing — something  the 
New  Yorker  recently  discovered  when  it 
called  to  ask  if  the  famous  menagerie  was 
"on display."  —]oni  Miller 


Discreet  Charm 
of  the  baublery 

Hemlines  and  poufs  are  falling  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  Dow  after  Black  Mon- 
day. In  their  place  is  what  Women's 
Wear  Daily  has  dubbed  "quiet  chic" — 
a  new,  pared-down  sensibility  of  sim- 
plicity and  restraint. 

Mish  Tworkowski  and  Mark  Spi- 
rits are  two  young  jewelry  designers 
who   have   been   working  in   the 
"quiet  chic"  mode  all  along.  Mix- 
ing brushed  mat  gold  with  tinted 

Top:  A  necklace  and  a  bracelet  by  Mish 
Tworkowski.  Bottom:  Earrings  and  brace- 
let by  Mark  Spirito. 


Vanden  Plas  began  as  a  noble  coach- 
building  firm  in  1 884.  It  was  a  time 
when  meticulous  craftsmanship  and 
exquisite  luxury  were  hallmarks  of  the 
most  elegant  custom  carriages.  Today, 
these  honored  coachbuilding  traditions 
are  carried  forward  by  Jaguar  in  the 
1988  Vanden  Plas. 

Rich,  redolent  leather  covers  the 
specially  contoured  Vanden  Plas  seat- 
ing. The  front  seats  are  individually 
power  adjustable  and  incorporate  elec- 
tric heating  elements. 

Resplendent  burl  walnut  graces  the 
dashboard,  door  panels,  center  con- 
sole and  the  fold-down  picnic  tables  fit- 


ted to  backs  of  the  front  seats.  As  in  the 
finest  furniture,  each  walnut  panel  is 
handfinished  and  carefully  matched  for 
grain.  And  in  the  best  coachbuilding 
tradition,  the  Vanden  Plas  cossets  the 
driver  and  passengers  with  a  host  of 
special  amenities  and  luxury  features. 

Fleece-like  throw  rugs  cover  the  pas- 
senger footwells.  There  are  high  intensity 
lamps  for  reading,  computer-regulated 
climate  control  for  comfort,  an  80-watt 
stereo  system  with  six  acoustically 
engineered  speakers  for  your  listening 
pleasure,  an  ingenious  headlamp 
washer  system  with  heated  nozzles, 
and  much  more. 


The  Vanden  Plas  is  the  most  exclu- 
sive Jaguar  sedan.  It  brings  together 
renowned  Jaguar  performance,  han- 
dling and  luxury  with  a  noble  coach- 
building tradition. 

To  experience  all  that  is  Vanden  Plas, 
see  your  Jaguar  dealer.  He  can  provide 
details  of  Jaguar's  three  year/36, 000 
mile  limited  warranty,  applicable  in  the 
USA  and  Canada,  and  Jaguar's 
uniquely  comprehensive  Service-On- 
SiteSM  Roadside  Assistance  Plan. 

For  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  toll-free  1  -800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia  NJ  07605. 

ENJOY  TOMORROW.  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 


From  a  country 

rich  in  royal  tradition 

comes  a  motorcar 

born  of  a  noble 

coachbuilding 

heritage: 

Jaguar  Vanden  Plas. 


Sometimes  the  ultimate  luxuries 
are  the  simplest.  Like  basking 
under  a  warm  sun.  Undisturbed. 

Now  imagine  a  lavish  pool.  A 
private  fitness  club.  A  concierge. 

These  are  just  a  few  reasons 
why  the  new  Ali'i  Tower  at  the 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  is  the 
most  luxurious  hotel  on  the 
sands  of  Waikiki. 

Call  your  travel  consultant 
or  l-800-HILTONS  today. 


ALII  TOWER 

Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 


c 
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glass,  colored  crystal,  and  semiprecious 
stones,  both  designers  create  classic  pieces 
that  possess  an  antique  timelessness  that 
does  not  go  out  of  style.  It  is  the  kind  of 
stuff  your  rich  great-aunt  loved. 

Tworkowski,  the  head  of  the  Sotheby's 
coin  department  as  well  as  an  expert  in 
rock-and-roll  memorabilia,  incorporates 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  arch- 
itectural motifs  into  his  eighteen-karat 
gold-plated  pieces.  He  wittily  trans- 
lates the  ceiling  mount  of  a  chandelier  or 
the  lyre  back  of  a  chair  into  earrings,  a  desk 
frieze  into  a  necklace,  or  wall  panels  into  a 
bracelet.  The  designer  also  mounts  red, 
blue,  or  green  antique  glass  beads  on  sim- 
ple gold  chains.  His  work  is  available  at 
Barneys  New  York,  Harvey  Nichols  in 
London,  and  Saks  Jandel  in  Washington. 

Spirito's  vermeil  jewelry  (sterling  silver 
dipped  in  twenty-four-karat  gold)  is  com- 
posed of  gold-brushed  links  and  geometric 
shapes  of  semiprecious  stones  and  colored 
faux  crystals.  For  the  designer,  whose  work 
is  sold  exclusively  at  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
"the  most  important  thing  is  working  with 
color."  Spirito  comes  up  with  some  star- 
tling and  beautiful  combinations — a  gold- 
link  bracelet  of  rectangular  and  circular 
green,  gray,  and  black  stones,  to  give  one 
example.  — Bart  Boehlert 

Majolica  Modern  a 

Paul  Steinberg,  the  artist  and  stage  design- 
er, was  passing  by  Barneys,  in  New  York 
City,  last  year,  when  he  was  taken  by  the 
sumptuous  designs  displayed  in  the  store's 
windows.  He  promptly  marched  inside, 
introduced  himself,  and  asked  where  the 
collection  of  tin-glazed  plates  had  been 
made.  "I  recognized  that  these  were  Ital- 
ian-made ceramics,  but  I  had  never  seen 
anything  like  them  in  Italy." 

His  impromptu  visit  eventually  led  him 
to  the  500-year-old  Grazia  factory,  in 
Deruta,  Italy,  where  majolica  ceramics 
originated  and  where  artisans  have  been 
producing  the  richly  patterned  earthen- 
ware since  medieval  times.  Majolica  is 
created  when  a  thick,  white  glaze  is 
applied  to  earthenware,  resulting  in  a  dry, 
powdery  base  that  is  then  painted  by  hand. 
The  ancient  process  requires  great  skill 
and  concentration,  since  the  white  pow- 
der absorbs  color  as  quickly  as  a  blotter 
soaks  up  ink,  and  erasures  and  retouches 
are  impossible.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
tin  glaze,  however,  is  that  the  brushed-on 
pigments  do  nor  shift,  blur,  or  lose  their 
gleaming  intensity. 

I  ight   years  ago,   sensing  the  need  to 


(( William  Doyle)) 

V        GALLERIES         J 


Auction:  Wednesday,  September  14  at  10  am. 

Belle  Epoque 

including  Fine  19th  Century  Furniture,  Paintings  and  Decorations, 

Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 
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KPM  Berlin  porcelain 
portrait  of  Ruth. 
1556  x  9V>  inches. 


A  selection  of 
Galle  cameo  glass, 
early  20th  century. 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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AFTER  FRAGONARD 

"The  Pursuit" 

Oil  on  canvas 

26'/2  x  19  inches. 


For  further  information,  contact  Michael  D.  Meek 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York 


Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 
2730 
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Imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  1 5  acres  of  lush  tropical  gardens  in  the  heart  of 
the  tit)   Imagine  yourself  experiencing  standards      ^ 

>en  k  e  and  accommodation  that  have  become      %i  onCUignLCI  hOlC-l 

legendary  in  the  East.  Imagine  yourself  at  the  Shangn-  La  SINCAPORE 

Singapore  One  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  world      a  shancri-la  international  hotel 


IN  SINGAPORE  WHERE  ELSE  BUT  THE  SHANGRI-LA 


SHANGRI-LA  INTERNATIONAL:  USA  &  CANADA  (800)  457  5050  •  LOS  ANGELES  (213)  417  3483 

AUSTRALIA  (008)  222  448  •  BANGKOK  (2)  236  7777  •  HONG  KONG  (5)  810  7782  •  KUALA  LUMPUR  (03)  230  6248 

•  LONDON  (01)  581  4217  •  GERMANY  (0130)  6649  •  SINGAPORE  737  3644  •  TOKYO  (03)  667  7744 

CHINA  SHANGRI-LA  BEUING.  SHANGRI-LA  HANGZHOU  CHINA  WORLD  HOTEL  BEIJING  (MID  1989), 

HONG  KONG  ISLAND  SHANGRI-LA  HONG  KONG  (MID  1990).  MALAYSIA  SHANGRI-LA  KUALA  LUMPUR.  SHANGRI-LA  PENANG. 

SINGAPORE  SHANGRI-LA  SINGAPORE  THAILAND  SHANGRI-LA  BANGKOK. 


FREDERIC  REMINGTON 

LIMMED  EDITIONS  BRONZES 


$875. 


Also  available  at  $875:  Mountain  Man, 

Northern  Man,  The  Outlaw,  Rattlesnake, 

The  Scalp,  Wicked  Pony,  and  The  Cheyenne. 

Specially  priced:  Buffalo  Signal,  Trooper  Of  The 

Plains,  Coming  Through  The  Rye,  The  Cowboy, 

Buffalo  Horse,  The  Wounded  Bunkie,  Stampede, 

and  Old  Dragoons  Of  1850.  All  Statues  are  100% 

bronze  and  include  a  marble  base. 


PHOTO  BY  BACHRACH 
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develop  contemporary  majolica  patterns, 
the  Grazia  factory  began  to  commission 
and  produce  the  designs  of  young  Ameri- 
can artists.  The  result  has  been  a  remark- 
able collaboration  that  has  given  the  tradi- 
tion-minded, old-world  craft  a  definite 
new-world  kick.  Thanks  to  the  playful 
designs  of  Steinberg,  Dan  Bleyer,  Jackie 
Rice,  and  Paula  Sweet,  formal  blue  and 
yellow  majolica  patterns  have  exploded 
into  multicolored  carnivals  of  vivid  con- 


Cup  and  saucer  designed  by 
Paul  Steinberg,  a  pattern 
known  as  "Coco  Lezzone"; 
at  Barneys  New  York. 
Right:  The  Grazia  ceramics 
factory,  in  Deruta,  Italy. 
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fetti,  galaxies  of  orbit- 
ing geometric  forms, 
and  broad-brushed 
black  strokes  on  terra- 
cotta fields.  Barneys 
plays  an  active  role  in 
the  process  by  select- 
ing artists'  designs  and  color  schemes. 

Today,  90  percent  of  the  Grazia  fac- 
tory's output  is  exported  to  the  United 
States.  "We  nurture  the  old  traditions," 
explains  Ubaldo  Grazia,  proprietor  of  the 
workshop,  "and  at  the  same  time,  we  make 
contemporary  designs  to  meet  newer 
tastes."  The  factory's  bold  new  patterns 
may  be  found  at  Barneys,  Gump's,  Nei- 
man  Marcus,  and  several  other  large 
department  stores  across  the  country. 

— Edward  Colquhoun 


Broadway's  Best 


Pretheater  Bet 

Is  there  a  reasonable,  neighborly  restau- 
rant handy  to  Broadway?  Yes;  Audrone's, 
at  342  West  Forty-sixth  Street — on  the 
stretch  known  as  Restaurant  Row,  a  few 
doors  down  from  Orso  (superb,  pricey, 
crowded)  and  across  the  street  from  Bar- 
betta  (fancified,  overpriced,  crowded). 

Audrone's  achieves  distinction  in  a 
humbler   key.   The   black-and-white   tile 


Imperial  and  Post- Revolutionary 

Russian  Art 

Sale:  Thursday,  6  October,  1988 

Enquiries:  Alice  Milica  Ilich  and  Alexis  deTiesenhausen 
at  Christie's  London  (01)  839  9060 


502  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  (212)  546  1000 


Christie's,  8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1Y  6QT 

Tel:  (01)  839  9060 


CHRlSTInS 

LONDON 


■ 
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The  Mauna  Lani  Bay. 
A  hotel  that  defines  itself. 
An  experience  like  no  other. 
Where  you  become  one  with 
your  surroundings.  And  all 


your  possibilities  come  true. 
Renew  yourself.  Because  you 
have  earned  the  right.  For 
reservations,  call  800-637-2323 

or  call  your  travel  agent. 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 

An  Emerald  Hotel.  Kohala  Coast.  Island  of  Hawaii. 

PO  Box  4000.  Kohala  Coast.  Island  of  Hawaii  9674 


floors,  mirrored  columns,  and  staircase 
motifs  give  off  a  pleasant,  do-it-yourself 
Aztec  deco  aura.  The  chef  Cynthia  Keller 
turns  out  lovingly  prepared  classics,  en- 
hanced With  subtle  accents  of  her  own. 
Among  the  appetizers,  the  Cognac-cured 
gravlax  and  dailv  pasta  specials  are  stand- 
outs. The  main  courses  include  impecca- 
ble gray  sole  meuniere;  succulent  roast  loin 
of  lamb,  served  with  refreshing  minted 
cucumber  spaghetti;  and  an  osso  buco  ten- 
derly simmered  to  mellow  perfection.  For 
dessert,  the  white-chocolate  mousse  jarred 
up  with  cassis  merits  attention,  but  best  of 
all  is  the  cold  raspberry  souffle.  Satisfying 
as  the  fare  is,  it  is  light  enough  not  to 
prompt  any  postprandial  naps  at  the  the- 
ater later  on. 

The  damage,  including  drinks,  an  un- 
pretentious wine,  and  tip,  runs  well  below 
$100  for  two — an  outstanding  value.  Do 
not  be  surprised  when  you  start  coming 
back  to  Audrone's  even  if  you  are  not 
headed  for  the  theater.  For  reservations, 
call  (212)  246-1960.  —  M.G. 


Regardant 
la  Belgique 
September  14— 
October  15 


GALLERY 


Telephone:  415.788.8500 


SOMETHINQ 
IN  THE  AIR" 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  herbs,  spices,  and  aro- 
matics  were  used  to  ward  oft  everything 
from  memory  loss  to  the  plague.  Modern 
chemistry  pretty  much  put  a  stop  to  their 
medicinal  use,  and  fragrances  moved  from 
the  pharmacy  to  the  perfumery  and  into 
the  homes  of  the  privileged.  Ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV  were  said  to  pin  sachets 
of  violet  to  their  negligees  and  placed 
them  in  their  armoires  and  chests.  Pot- 
pourri, that  sweetly  scented  blend  of  dried 
Bowers  and  botanicals,  had  arrived. 
Originally,   a  potpourri — the  name  is 


The  world  is  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
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I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 


R.L.Stevenson 


siHi 


L'ATELIER  at  Tamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  541 


(022  -  (212)308-2161  or  826-0556. 
I  -September. 


Grand  hotel  elegance,  softly  stated  and  internationally  acclaimed. 
AAA  Five  Diamonds  and  Fisher  Five  Stars  shine  for  Halekulani. 


On  the  Beach  at  Waik'iki 

2199  Kalia  Road.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96815 

Call  your  travel  agent,  or  toll  free  800-367-2343.  or  808-923-231 1 
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derived  from  the  French  word  for  "rotted 
pot" — was  composed  simply  of  petals 
plucked  from  cottage  gardens.  Things  are 
no  longer  so  simple.  Because  the  hybrid- 
ized  flowers  of  today  have  lost  much  of 
their  scent,  modern  potpourris  must  be 
enhanced  with  essential  oils. 

Since  1983,  Patti  Upton,  founder  of 


Aromatique,  has  been  instrumental  in  get- 
ting potpourri  out  of  the  closet  and  into 
the  living  room  as  a  fashionable  accessory. 
An  innovator  in  the  blending  and  market- 
ing of  fragrance,  Upton  made  her  first  pot- 
pourri by  gathering  fragrant  items — every- 
thing from  gum  balls  to  acorns — lying 
about  her  Heber  Springs,  Arkansas,  home 
and  blending  them  in  a  cinnamon-citrus 
oil.  She  dubbed  the  aromatic  concoction 
that  resulted  "The  Smell  of  Christmas" 
and  sold  it  from  a  friend's  antiques  shop. 

"The  Smell  of  Love,"  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  Aromatique  collection, 
combines  the  fruits  of  extensive  fragrance 
research  with  a  glorious  blend  of  robust 
botanicals — namely,  peonies,  hibiscus, 
wood  curls,  and  laurel  bay  leaves.  To 
duplicate  the  way  a  rose  smells  while  it  is 
still  on  the  bush,  researchers  studied  the 
molecular  composition  of  its  aroma,  and  it 
is  the  rose  note  that  predomi- 
this  quintes 
romantic 
potpourri. 
— lill  Resnick 
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Galerie  H.  Odermatt  -  Ph.  C 
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CLAUDE  MONET  (1840-19261 :  "La  Maison  de  /'Artiste  a  Giverny"  Huilesur  toile.  Signe  en  bas  a  gauche  "Claude  Monet"  1912. 

73  x  92  cm -29  :  x  36  <  in. 


85  bis,  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Ho 


3  31)  42  66  92  58 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  BAY 


On 
the 
unusual 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 

the 
homes 


On 
the 
views 


On 
the 
amenities 


On 
the 
location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 

MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


r'1 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
CONDOMINIUMS 


0  SI, 400,000    S.ilcs  ( )lfi(  c  700  I  rout  Strcri,  S.m  DlegO,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 


AT        A      U     C 

ARTWORK 


NEW  YORK 

OCTOBER  22*23 


LANDMARK  EVENT  TO  OFFER 
OVER  800  WORKS 

THE  FREQUENTLY  USED  TERM  "IMPORTANT"  PALES  WHEN  CONSIDERING  THE  MAGNI 
TUDE  OF  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  EVENT.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME-EVER-WORK  FROM 
U.S.S.R.'S  MASTER  ARTISTS  OF  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  DECADES  IS  BEING  PERMITTED  TO  BE 
SOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  STRONG,  OFTEN  STARTLING  OILS;  SCULPTURE,  BOTH     i 
DELICATE  AND  MONUMENTAL.  STYLES  THAT  RANGE  FROM  THE  UNIQUELY  SOVIET  J 
SOCIALIST  REALISM  TO  THE  AVANT  GARDE  TO  THE  CLASSICAL.  FROM  ARTISTS  IN     I 
THEIR  EIGHTIES  WHOSE  WORK  HAS  FOR  DECADES  APPEARED  IN  THE  FINEST    f 
MUSEUMS  THROUGHOUT  RUSSIA  (AND  INCREASINGLY,  EUROPE),  TO  YOUNGER 
ARTISTS  REPRESENTING  THE  LEADING  EDGE  IN  MODERN  SOVIET  THINKING.  OVER 
800  WORKS  IN  ALL.  STAGGERING.  ALL  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  GUERNSEY'S  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  MAGNIFICENT  ARMORY,  PARK  AVENUE  AT  66TH  STREET.  SOON  NAMES  KNOWN 
TO  HALF  THE  WORLD,  LIKE  SMELINGIS,  PAPEKAN  AND  KUGACH,  WILL  BE  SOUGHT  AFTER 
BY  THE  OTHER  HALF.  BE  A  PART  OF  THIS  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENT-THE  AUCTION  OF  THE 
ARTWORK  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

THE  CATALOGUE:  MORE  THAN  JUST  A  BROCHURE,  THIS  200-PLUS  PAGE  CATALOGUE 
DOCUMENTS  NOT  ONLY  THE  ART  BUT  ALSO  EXTENSIVELY  PRESENTS  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  THE  ARTISTS  LISTED.  THE  CATALOGUE  ADMITS  TWO  TO  THE  AUCTION  AND  PREVIEWS  AND 
IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  $30  IN  PERSON,  $36  BY  MAIL  WITHIN  THE  U.S.  AND  $50  OVERSEAS. 
ORDERS  TO:  GUERNSEY'S,  136  EAST  73RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021. 


THE  CALENDAR: 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20.    NOON  TO  10PM   PREVIEW 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21.    10AM  TO  7PM   PREVIEW 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22.    12  NOON   AUCTION* 
SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  23.    12  NOON   AUCTION* 
*THE  AUCTION  ON  BOTH  DATES  WILL  EXTEND  INTO  THE  EARLY  EVENING. 
THE  CATALOGUE  DOCUMENTS  THE  ORDER  OF  SALE. 


INFORMATION:  ALL  EVENTS  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  7TH  REGIMENT  ARMORY,  PARK  AVENUE  AT 
66TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  PROSPECTIVE  BIDDERS  ARE  URGED  TO  ESTABLISH  CREDIT  WITH 
GUERNSEY'S  IN  ADVANCE.   FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT  GUERNSEY'S 
212-794-2280.   136  EAST  73RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 


AUCTIONS 


Christie's  gets  a  new  head; 

the  french  gird  for  '92; 

the  fall  season  looms 


C 


hristie's  launches  the  fall  season 
I  with  a  new  chairman,  Lord  Carring- 
ton,  at  the  helm.  He  has  a  hard  act 
to  follow.  The  Christie's  chairman 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  John  A. 
Floyd,  like  his  counterpart  the  late,  great 
Sotheby's  head  Peter  Wilson,  is  one  of  the 
dominating  figures  in  the  auction  busi- 
ness. During  Floyd's  tenure  (he  will  stay  on 
as  a  nonexecutive  director),  Christie's  en- 
joyed unparalleled  success,  lately  growing 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  its  archrival 
Sotheby's.  Some  observers  have  seen  in 
the  selection  of  the  outsider  Carrington — 
a  respected  statesman  and  museum  and 
corporate  director,  but  with  little  relevant 
managerial  or  auction-world  experience — 
a  tacit  admission  that  the  existing  in- 
house  talent  is  pretty  thin  at  the  top.  The 
more  upbeat,  official  line  is  that  Carring- 
ton's  considerable  international  experi- 
ence will  keep  Christie's  abreast  of  the 
increasing  internationalization  of  the  auc- 
tion market.  Both  houses  are  jockeying  for 
positions  in  1992,  when,  in  theory,  all 
remaining  protective  barriers  to  free  trade 
among  members  of  the  EEC  should  fall. 
This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the  French 
auctioneers'  protective 
monopoly  will  be  lifted  and 
the  overly  ripe  French  mar- 
ket opened  directly  to  the 
globally  dominant  Lon- 
don-New York  houses.  If 
Carrington  can  successful- 
ly lead  Christie's  across  the 
channel,  then  his  appoint- 
ment will  surely  have  been 
inspired. 

Meanwhile,  in  France, 
the  Paris  and  regional  asso- 
ciations  of  commissaireS' 
(mscurs  (as  au<  noneers  are 
known  there)  art-  hardly 
sitting  by  idly  in  the  1 
the  expe<  ted  inva  ions  of 
: '     Fr<  ri(  ;.   i 


A  1921  Soviet  propaganda  plate;  Christie's  London. 


Gustave  de  Smet  canvas  at  Christie's  London. 


armchairs,  ca.  1900,  from  the  Elton  John  collection.  Est.: 


ized  Paris-based  houses,  which  apparently 
believe  they  can  go  it  alone  in  a  free-mar- 
ket future,  have  begun  marketing  their 
sales  in  the  Anglo-American  style. 

Many  of  the  smaller,  specialist  firms, 
which  will  have  trouble  going  it  alone, 
have  begun  to  merge.  Perhaps  the  most 
notably  successful  has  been  the  Arcole 
group,  formed  by  nine  commissaires-pri- 
seurs,  which  scored  a  Fr  13  million  tally 
($2,120,717)  in  its  inaugural  sale,  last 
March.  The  provincial  houses,  which  in 
total  topped  $375  million  in  1987,  6  per- 
cent more  than  their  Paris-based  brethren, 
are  following  suit  (some  of  the  new,  hybrid 
firm  names — like  Martin-Desbenoit-Per- 
rin— Royere— Lajeunesse — are  enough  to 
choke  on).  If  current  auction  history  is  any 
guide,  the  English  houses  will  see  these 
provincial  rooms  as  attractive  targets 
for  a  takeover. 

Another  interesting  recent  develop- 
ment is  the  decision  by  Sotheby's  to  spon- 
sor as  well  as  sell  contemporary  decorative 
arts  in  London.  In  August  we  were  treated 
to  the  Sotheby's  Decorative  Arts  Award 
Exhibition  1988,  billed  as  the  first  of  a 
planned  series  of  annual  selling  exhibi- 
tions, in  London  and  To- 
kyo, of  the  best  crafts  work 
being  done  today.  Sothe- 
by's solicited,   exhibited, 
and  sold  several  hundred 
lots  divided  into  six  catego- 
ries.    Cash   prizes   were 
awarded  to  entrants.   A 
handful  of  special   items 
were  flown  to  Tokyo  for 
another  sale. 

Two  months  later,  and 
not  coincidentally,  Sothe- 
by's London  will  hold  an 
inaugural  sale  of  ceramics 
by  twentieth-century  art- 
gists.  The  emphasis  in  this 
s October   19  session  is  on 
t  works  by  artists  who  also 
|  worked   in  clay — Derain, 
I  >ufy,  Fontana,  Jorn,  Lo- 
gger, and,  of  course,  Picas- 
.so     a  fairly  narrow,  if  ex- 
C6,000-£  10,000.         tremely  neglected,   field. 
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Armed  with  the  resources  to  help  you, 
no  matter  what  the  investment  climate. 
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Prudential-Bache 


Securities' 
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Pages  ot  listings  in  each  issue,  from  studio  condos  to 
luxury  villas,  bargains  on  "undiscovered"  islands,  plus 
businesses,  land,  private  islands  for  sale  or  barter 


How  to  buy  your 
Caribbean  island  home 

If  you've  ever  thought  of  owning  a  tropical  island  home 
for  investment,  retirement  or  vacation  use.  Island  Proper- 
tie*  Report  is  for  you. 

Each  issue  focuses  on  a  single  island  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  Bahamas  and  beyond  -  reports  on  politics,  the  eco- 
nomy, tax  laws,  schools,  hospitals,  Irving  costs  -  what  to 
look  for  and  look  out  for-  what  it's  really  like  to  live  there. 

PLUS  PAGES  OF  LISTINGS:  homes  land,  businesses  for 
sale.  PLUS  region-wide  Quarterly  Reports  on  island  living, 
retirement  budgeting,  building,  enjoying  life,  plus  books  at 
discount  PLUS  Travel  Savings  on  over  150  hotels,  res- 
taurants, shopping,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE:  Subscribe  now  and  receive  Hammond  Map  of  the 
Canbbean  plus  3  Bonus  Reports  on  Maximizing  Rental  In- 
come: Investment  Benefits  under  Tax  Reform:  Career  Op- 
portunities in  the  Islands  -  all  free. 


_  Enroll  me  for  one  year  (12  issues)  for  only  $39  00  Include 

my  FREE  bonuses 
_  Payment  enclosed  □  Charge  my  (  (Diner's  (  )MC  (  (Visa 

(include  card  no  and  expiration  date) 

Name 


Address 


Zip 

[ .  Send  further  information  free  -w 

Island  Properties  Report 

Box  58CR7,  Rte.  4,  Woodstock,  VT  05091 
Credit  card  phone  orders:  (802)  457-3734 
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Galle  calla  lily  vase  at  Christie's  London. 

More  information  on  this  next  month. 

In  October,  Christie's  East,  in  New 
York,  will  offer  200  lots  from  the  estate  of 
Cecil  B.  DeMille.  Christie's  New  York's 
real  October  biggie,  on  the  fifteenth,  is 
likely  to  be  the  first-rate  French  furniture 
and  decoration  from  the  Groves  collec- 
tion. In  the  same  month  Christie's  Lon- 
don has  three  important  events — an  ambi- 
tious and  fascinating  sale  of  Russian  impe- 
rial art  to  propaganda,  on  the  sixth,  a  pio- 
neering sale  of  modern  Belgian  paintings 
(which  may  surprise  by  its  strength),  on 
the  twentieth,  and  the  second  installment 
of  the  fabulous  Bushell  collection  of  net- 
suke,  on  the  eighteenth. 

On  November  18,  Christie's  and  New 
York's  Swann  Galleries  will  kick  off  a  mul- 
tisession  dispersal  of  the  private  library 
and  collections  of  the  late  John  F.  Flem- 
ing, one  of  the  premier  booksellers  of  the 
last  several  decades  and  a  protege  of  the 
fabled  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  arguably  the 
top  man  in  this  field.  Phillips's  venue  on 
November  30  and  December  1  is  Toronto, 
where  the  long-defunct  Phillips  Ward- 
Price  operation  (the  offspring  of  a  Phillips 
acquisition  in  the  seventies)  will  try  to  get 
things  going  again  with  a  sale  of  European 
paintings. 

Butterfield  &  Butterfield  will  open  its 
splendid  new  Los  Angeles  salerooms  with 
television  hookups  for  sales  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  This  Novem- 
ber opening  represents  another  giant  step 
forward  for  the  California  house  and 
should  give  the  big  boys  pause  over  how 
long  they  can  continue  to  ignore  the  bur- 
geoning "eastern  Pacific"  market. 

London — Sotheby's,  September  6-9. 
The  Elton  John  collections.  If  you  have 
been  in  Tokyo,  Sydney,  New  York,  or  Los 
Angeles  this  summer,  you  have  perhaps 
run  into  the  preview  tour  of  selected  items 
from  ibis  smorgasbord,  formed  over  the 
last  twenty  years  by  the  "guru  <  >t  uluz. "  The 


sale  will  consist  of  multiple  sessions  de- 
voted to  stage  costumes  and  memorabilia, 
art  deco  and  contemporary  jewelry,  and 
art  nouveau  and  art  deco  glass  and  furni- 
ture by  all  the  right  names,  and  five  ses- 
sions to  "diverse  collections,"  which 
means  paintings,  prints,  sculptures,  and 
something  called  "fantasmagoria" — in 
other  words,  just  about  everything  else. 
The  2,000-plus  items  are  estimated  to  top 
£3  million,  which  certainly  should  give 
Mr.  John  (did  you  know  his  middle  name  is 
Hercules?)  a  substantial  start  in  his 
avowed  goal  of  "changing  direction." 

A  great  deal  of  the  material  is  fairly 
obvious  "big  name"  stuff,  testimony  more 
to  John's  cash  than  to  his  connoisseurship. 
Along  with  the  silly,  there  are  some  spec- 
tacular individual  pieces,  particularly  in 
the  art  nouveau  section,  including  a  lovely 
salon  suite  with  tapestry  coverings  by 
Dufy,  some  handsome  English  art  nouveau 
silver,  and  a  rare  and  superb  1890  Morris 

THE  PARIS  HOUSES  HAVE 

BEGUN  AGGRESSIVELY 

MARKETING  THEIR  SALES  IN 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  STYLE. 

and  Co.  hand-knotted  Hammersmith  car- 
pet. (P.S.:  If  you  have  money  or  appetite 
for  this  sort  of  loot,  stick  around  until  the 
twelfth,  when  Sotheby's  has  its  huge,  mul- 
tiowner  rock-'n'-roll  sale.) 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
September  14.  Belle  Epoque.  Why  quib- 
ble with  success?  This  popular  sale  catego- 
ry (there  are  four  sales  under  this  name  this 
year)  seems  to  embrace  everything  from 
William  IV  forward,  although  where  it 
stops  is  often  difficult  to  pinpoint.  In  the 
last  outing  at  Doyle,  the  top  lot  was  a  Wil- 
liam IV  bookcase,  which  sold  for  $15, 000. 
This  edition  features  a  section  of  Galle 
glass.  Expect  keen  bidding:  the  Galle 
should  attract  great  interest  from  the  Japa- 
nese, who  seem  drawn  to  this  field. 

Finally,  two  smaller  offerings  at  Chris- 
tie's South  Kensington  and  Bonhams  in 
London.  On  the  twenty-third,  Christie's 
will  hold  its  second  annual  maritime  sale; 
it  promises  to  top  last  season's  enormous 
success.  The  works  may  be  predictable  by 
type — paintings,  watercolors,  models, 
navigational  instruments,  and  related 
items — but  are  nonetheless  often  singular- 
ly beautiful.  On  the  thirtieth,  Bonhams 
will  present  European  ceramics,  featuring 
several  marvelous  groupings:  for  example, 
some  titty  Georgian  and  early-Victorian 
pastel  burners.  —James  R.  Lyons 
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PLASTERS  &  BRONZES 
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OVER  400  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT 
AMERICAN  PLASTERS  OFFERED  IN 
NEW  YORK'S  PARK  AVENUE  ARMORY 
SEPTEMBER  17 


LONG  CONSIDERED  THE  FINEST  FOUNDRY  FOR  THE  CASTING  OF  SCULPTURAL 
BRONZES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ROMAN  BRONZE  WORKS  HAS  SELECTED  TO 
OPEN  ITS  VAULTS  AND  ALLOW  GUERNSEY'S  TO  OFFER  AT  AUCTION  ITS 
MASSIVE  AND  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  PLASTERS  PLUS  BRONZES 
THAT  HAVE  REMAINED  IN  THE  FOUNDRY.  THIS  EVENT  REPRESENTS  THE  FIRST  MAJOR 
AUCTION  TO  FEATURE  ORIGINAL  PLASTERS-OBJECTS  FROM  WHICH  BRONZE 
CASTINGS  EMINATE. 

WORKS  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  HANDS  OF  FREDERIC  REMINGTON,  CHARLES  RUSSELL 

AND  BESSIE   POTTER  VONNAH  WILL  APPEAR  ALONGSIDE   PIECES  BY  DANIEL 

CHESTER  FRENCH,  A.H.  HUNTINGTON,  A.P.  PROCTOR,  J.E.  FRASER,  A.S.  CALDER, 

PAUL  MANSHIR  A.A.  WEINMAN,  F.  MACMONNIES,  WHEELER  WILLIAMS,  C  AKELEY, 

ELI    HARVEY   AND   MANY   OTHERS   IN    PERHAPS   THE   MOST   HISTORICALLY 

SIGNIFICANT  AUCTION   IN  THE  FIELD  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  EVER 

CONDUCTED. 

THE  CATALOGUE:  ASSEMBLED  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  EXTEN- 
SIVE ROMAN   BRONZE  WORKS  ARCHIVES,   THE  BOOK  NOT  ONLY 
DOCUMENTS  THE   PIECES  BUT  GIVES  INTERESTING  COMMENTS 
REGARDING  THE  CREATION   OF  THE  WORKS,    FREQUENTLY 
IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  ARTISTS.  THE  CATALOGUE  ADMITS  TWO 
TO  THE  AUCTION  AND  PREVIEWING  AND  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
$18  IN  PERSON,  $22  BY  MAIL  WITHIN  THE  U.S.  AND  $28 
OVERSEAS.  ORDERS  TO:   GUERNSEY'S,    136  EAST  73RD 
STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021. 

THE  CALENDAR: 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15.  12  NOON-10PM 
PREVIEW 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16.     10AM-10PM 
PREVIEW 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17.  12  NOON. 
AUCTION 
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INFORMATION:  THE  EVENT  will  be  held  at 
THE  7TH  REGIMENT  ARMORY,   PARK  AVENUE  AT 
66TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  PROSPECTIVE  BIDDERS 
ARE  URGED  TO  ESTABLISH  CREDIT  WITH  GUERNSEY'S 
IN  ADVANCE    FOR  ADDITIONAL   INFORMATION, 
PLEASE  CONTACT  GUERNSEY'S,  212-794-2280.   136  EAST 
73RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10021. 
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OEAI.KRS  IN   AN  I  IQI   I    M!\  I  K 

Our  1 989  Catalogue  on  Antique 
Silver  includes  within  its  48  co- 
lour Pages  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  silver  available  on  the 
Market  today.  Our  Collection 
ranges  from  1619  to  the  early 
1900s  and  includes  an  impor- 
tant pair  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  Bas- 
kets as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
selections  of  Paul  Storr  Silver  in 
the  world.  We  specialise  in  prac- 
tical pieces  that  can  be  used  for 
elegant  living  whilst  maintain- 
ing  collection    quality.    $10. 

2  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON 
W1X3TD  Telephone:  01-493   5088 


AMG's  new  catalog  offers  a  complete 
line  of  luxury  and  performance  acces- 
sories for  Mercedes.  AMG's  aerody- 
namic monochrome  styling  is  featured 
along  with  a  full  array  of  options  includ- 
ing the  375hp  6.0  litre  4-cam  32V 
engine,  the  180mph  Hammer  too! 
$25.00  refundable  with  purchase.  Also 
included  is  a  $9.95  Technical  Guide. 
AMG  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  233  W. 
Ogden  Ave.,  Westmont,  IL  60559,  1- 
800-652-2366,  In  IL:  (312)  971  -2066 
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ARION  PRESS 

Art  &  literature  in  deluxe, 
limited  edition  books 

+    ^    ^    ip    ifc    tK 


ARION  PRESS.  Beautifully  made  books 
from  America's  pre-eminent  limited 
edition  publisher.  Titles  range  from 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  with  etchings  by  Rob- 
ert Motherwell,  to  Birds  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  by  the  "Audubon  of  the  West", 
Andrew  Jackson  Grayson.  (415)  777- 
9651.  Catalogue:  $4.00. 


MemarsPlwt 


Audemars  Piguet.  Magnificent  hard- 
bound book  in  gorgeous  color  features 
the  exclusive  Audemars  Piguet  line  of 
luxury  watches  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en in  gold,  steel  and  gold,  or  all  steel. 
$5.00. 


The  AUSTIN  STREET  MARKET  Catalog 
is  a  unique  food  experience.  Between 
the  pages  you  will  visit  international 
favorites,  and  your  favorite  local  selec- 
tions. Each  product  grouping  will  earn 
applause  from  your  gift  recipient.  Visit 
this  catalog  for  Beef  Wellington,  turkey, 
steak,  duck — salmon  in  a  special  gift 
box,  and  the  famous  Hormel  Hams; 
visit  this  catalog  for  unique  items  like 
peanuts  in  bushel  baskets,  gumball 
banks,  cheesecakes  with  unique 
names,  Belgian  chocolate  hearts  with 
truffles,  or  cakes  gently  laced  with 
liqueur.  $2.00 


Eddie  Bauer  Outfits  The  Outdoors. 
Disrovf-r  the  best  in  Unconditionally 
Guaranteed  men's  and  women's  appar- 
'■I,  I'  •  •  Bauer  goose  down  prod 

urts,  unique  gifts  and  home  comfort! 
S2. 


BERGDORF 
GGDDMAN 


BERGDORF 
GGDDMAN 

BERGDORF 
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BERGDORF 
GGDDMAN 


Bergdorf  Goodman. 

There  is  only  one 
Bergdorf  Goodman. 
A  special  world  filled 
with  unlimited  luxu- 
ry and  innovative 
style.  And  now  our 
Men's  and  Women's 
Fashion  Books  can 
bring  this  world 
home  to  you.  One 
year  subscription, 
$7.00. 


BucxStabr*  Frost 


Fine  Jewelers  since  1810 


Forty-eight  pages  of  magnificent,  time- 
less fine  jewelry,  watches  and  sterling 
silver  gifts  from  Black,  Starr  &  Frost, 
America's  oldest  fine  jeweler,  founded 
in  1810.  Available  October  15.  $5.00. 
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N.  Bloom  &  Son  of  London  offer  their 
latest  selection  of  around  200  pieces  of 
interesting  and  unusual  estate 
jewelry-actual  size,  in  color  and  with 
prices-so  you  can  shop  with  confidence 
by  phone  or  mail.  $3.00. 


Borse  presents  catalogs  and  newest 
creations  of  Kathe  Wonlfahrt's  in  Ro- 
thenburg — distinctive  Old-World  gifts 
from  Europe's  largest  year-round 
Christmas  store.  Order  now,  and 
browse  through  these  truly  unique  col- 
lections. $2. 


lit  SPECIALTY  UOtE 


Welcome  to  the  world  of  Bullock's  Wil- 
shire.  For  sixty  years  Southern  Califor- 
nia's unique  women's  specialty  store. 

A  Bullock's  Wilshire  catalogue  is  your 
passport  to  exceptional  personalized 
service.  Our  merchandise  is  carefully 
selected  for  its  fine  statement  of  style 
and  quality — always  with  you  in  mind. 


10 
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Bloomingdale's  By  Mail.  Send  $3.00 
for  our  Christmas  Catalogue  and  a  full 
year  of  fashion,  home  furnishings  and 
gift  catalogues.  Plus,  you'll  get  a  $3  gift 
certificate  as  our  holiday  gift! 


Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  shipment. 
°1 988  Bloomingdale's  By  Mail  Ltd. 


Napoleon  wore  it.  Legends  have  sought 
to  wear  it.  So  rarely  seen  that  it  remains 
the  world's  most  elusive  luxury  watch. 
Yet  you  can  see  it  for  just  $5.00. 


^  JEWELERS  SINCE  1839 


he  famous,  distinctive  Silver  Box  from 
J.E.  Caldwell  in  Philadelphia  can  now 

be  part  of  your  gift-eivinp  tradition.  Our 
exquisite  collection  01  line  jewelry  and 
gifts  is  presented  in  an  elegant,  full 
color,  thirty-two  page  catalogue. 
$5.00 


ON  TAPE 


Books  on  Tape.  Best  sellers  on  cassette. 
World's  largest  selection  of  full-length 
readings.  Call  1  -800-626-3333  for  Free 
Brochure.  Or  write  us  at  P.O.  Box  7900- 
CM,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658.  Free. 
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Shop  BULLOCK  &  JONES,  famous  for 
135  years  of  uncompromising  quality, 
through  its  award-winning  catalog. 
Fall'sfinest  men's  sportswear,  clothing, 
furnishings,  and  accessories,  plus  a  spe- 
cial collection  for  women,  available 
only  through  our  catalog.  $3.00 


"The  Fine  Art  of  Cartier"  featuring  high 
jewelry,  gold  and  diamond   jew 
china,  crystal,  and  silver  andaselt 
of  watches  and  les  must  de  Cartiei 
accessories.  $6.00. 
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Since  1b56  we've  set  the  standard  tor 
Chocolate!  The  tradition  began  when 
Napoleon  named  Karl  Frederic  Bissin- 
ger.  Confisseur  Imperial  by  Appoint- 
ment.'' Three  hundred  years  later  we 
still  hand  craft  traditional  Chocolates 
Truffles.  Petit  Fours,  and  more.  Taste  a 
tradition;  tor  gifts,  for  entertaining,  for 
yourself!  (Catalogue  $1.00) 


CINEMONDE.  An  exclusive  invitation 
to  the  country's  paramount  collection 
of  original  cinema  posters — classic  and 
contemporary — by  Cocteau ,  Rockw ell. 
Folon,  etc.  "Casablanca."  "Gone  with 
the  Wind,"  "Citizen  Kane."  over  300 
rare  collectibles  plus  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  select  clients.  $7.00. 


Diamond  Essence 


DtA\PSEY,&CARRpLL 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL  since  1878. 
Dempsev  &  Carroll  has  created  its  own 
elegant  line  of  hand  engraved  Christ- 
ards  and  stationery  designs  that 
can  be  personalized  yvith  your  own  hol- 
ida\  greeting.  Our  corporate  program 
gi\es  special  attention  to  your  compa- 
ny s  logos,  crests  or  coats-of-arms.  Cat- 
alog $2.00,  refundable  with  order. 


DIAMOND  ESSENCE®  pieces  —  the 
best  diamond  substitutes  ever  created, 
set  in  14  KARAT  SOLID  GOLD,  as- 
tound diamond  lovers.  Build  your  very 
own  collections  of  distinctive  jevveln,. 
The  ones  you've  always  yvanted  for 
da\time  professionalism  or  nighttime 
dazzle.  Subscribe  to  our  vv  orld  of  versa- 
tile affordable  elegance.  $3.00. 


Crate&Barrel 


Colorful,  unique,  contemporary  home 
furnishings  accessories  and  gifts;  many 
of  them  exclusive  to  Crate  &  Barrel 
includingdinnerware.cookware,  stem- 
ware, barware,  Christmas  entertaining 
items  and  children's  gifts.  One  year  for 
just  $2.00. 


Engravers  And  Stationers 

OF  BALTIMORE  SINCE  1835 

Downs  Engravers  and  Stationers. 
Downs  will  save  you  half  the  cost  on 
vour  custom-made  engraved  stationery 
die.  Our  master  craftsmen  will  create 
your  personal  fully  engraved  stationery 
on  Crane's  100%  cotton  fiber  papers. 
An  elegant  &  socially  correct  combina- 
tion. Examples  of  die  styles  &  papers. 
$2.00  (credited  to  order) 


The  Architects  of  Time 
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EBEL  Collection.  Versatile,  thin,  ele- 
gant. Water  resistant.  Extremely  accu- 
rate, very  Swiss.  Five  year  international 
limited  warranty  Intelligently  priced. 
$2.00. 


EXOTIC  PRODUCTS 
INC. 


Our  colored  catalog  introduces  NEW 
luxurious  inexpensiv  e  products  ranging 
from  finest  handmade  Chocolates 
Marzipan,  LOW  CALORY  Sweets,  Cof- 
fee, Porcelain  to  T-Shirts  with  artistic 
AUSTRALIAN  designs  $3.00. 


FINE  PENS 

FROM 

The  Flax  Co. 


The  Flax  Co.  Here,  at  vour  fingertips,  is 
the  widest  most  up-to-date  variety  of 
writing  instruments  and  applicable  ac- 
cessories from  the  world's  finest  collec- 
tions. We  cordiallv  unite  vou  to  shop 
for  the  perttn  t  gift  tor  vourself  or  some- 
one special  in  our  full  color  Fine  Pen 
Catalog  tor  1M88-1989.  $2.00,  refund- 
able with  order. 
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Fred  Joaillier.  The  stylish  elegance  of 
Fred  Joaillier's  jewelry  collection  is 
available  in  the  U.S.  at  the  following 
salons:  in  New  York  City  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue; the  Galleria  in  Houston;  the  Gal- 
leria  in  Dallas;  and  on  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills.  This  fashionable  jeweler 
offers  a  full  color  catalog  of  their  jewel- 
ry and  watches  available  for  $6.00. 


GARRARD 
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Imagine  beautiful  jewellery,  diamonds, 
emeralds  and  pearls,  gold  chains  and 
charming  antique  brooches;  enamel 
snuff  boxes  and  antique  silver  along- 
side the  finest  Swiss  watches,  a  whole 
floor  devoted  to  modern  silver  and 
Garrard  plate,  and  gifts  for  every  possi- 
ble occasion  from  just  $1 5.  English  and 
european  porcelain  and  crystal,  and 
exquisite  objets  d'art. 
Garrard,  The  Crown  Jewellers  of 
England,  catalogue  $10 


29  Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 

gerald  genta 


Gerald  Genta.  Intricate  movements 
crafted  by  the  watch-designer  extraor- 
dinaire, Gerald  Genta.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  world's  most  sophisti- 
cated timepieces.  Exclusive  designs  in 
both  mens  and  ladies  models.  $3.00 
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Glorafilia — England's  leading  needle- 
work catalog,  bursting  with  exclusive 
needlepoint  and  embroidery  kits,  in- 
cluding our  stunning  Victoriana  collec- 
tion and  needlework  accessories. 
$3.00 


Gucci   Catalogue   subscription.   You 

will  receive,  over  the  course  of  a  year, 
four  seasonal  catalogues  featuring 
highlights  from  our  collection  of  classic 
fashion,  leathergoods,  gifts,  and  acces- 
sories. One  year.  $6.00. 


SINCE    1861 

San  Francisco's  most 
extraordinary  store! 

Gump's.  San  Francisco's  most  extraor- 
dinary store!  Send  for  the  latest  Gump's 
Gift  Book  for  innovative  holiday  gift 
ideas.  You'll  find  exciting  fashions,  ex- 
clusive jewelry  and  decorative  items, 
and  more.  A  one-year,  four-issue  sub- 
scription is  $5.  Foreign  issues  are  $15 
per  year. 

San  Francisco  ■  Beverly  Hills  •  Dallas  •  Houston 
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Hammacher  Schlemmer  has  strived  for 
over  1 40  years  to  offer  the  best,  the  only 
and  the  unexpected.  In  our  new  catalog 
you'll  find  the  Vision-Protecting  Televi- 
sion Monitor,  the  Only  Automatic  Bicy- 
cle Transmission  and  hundreds  of  other 
unusual  things  that  can't  be  found  else- 
where. $2  for  a  year's  subscription. 


&  Co  (Jewellers)  Ltd 

1  Burlington  Gardens 

London  W1 

Tel:  (01 1441)  493  8904 

Fax:(011441)493  8905 

Hancocks  &  Company.  Established  in 

the  heart  of  London'  sV  <•  tFndin1848, 

makers  of  the  Vic  toria  Cross.  Han<  o(  ks 

have  supplied  fine  jewellery  and  silver 

to  the  crowned  heads  <  >f  Europe  for  over 

a  century.  The  tradition  continues  to 

day  as  illustrated  in  our  1988/89  full 

colour  catalogue  of  rare  antique  and 

individually  commissioned  item 

alogue  $5.00. 


Herend  Porcelain,  rhe finest (  ollet  lion 
ot  porcelain  in  the  world  presents  its 
full-color,  84-page  catalog  feat 

hand-painted  dinnerware  .iii(i  tabl 
a<  lessories.  $5.00.  Available  for  the 

tirst  time  in  America  is  the  new.  I 

i  over  book  titled     Herend,  The  Ait  ol 

Hungarian  Porcelain"  tor  $28.  This 
unique  book  traces  Herend's  long,  ex- 
( iting  history  in  celebration  of  its  1 60th 
anniversary. 
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HERMES 


PARIS 


Le  Monde  d'Hermes  ...  in  itself  a 
sumptuous  gift,  the  celebrated  Hermes 
catalogue  is  filled  with  the  very  finest 
silks,  leather  goods  and  fragrances  from 
their  fabled  ateliers  in  Paris.  Step  into 
the  world  of  Hermes  and  discover  the 
quality  and  excellence  that  have  set  the 
standard  of  luxury  since  1837.  $9. 


The  Hunter  Collection.  Our  1 988-89 
colour  catalogue.  Gifts  from  the  United 
Kingdom  including  a  special  selection 
from  the  National  Trust.  Christmas 
crackers,  cards,  calendars  and  biscuits. 
Preserves  and  confectionery.  Statio- 
nery, glass  crystal ,  books,  toiletries,  and 
lots  more.  $2.00  refunded  with  order. 


£ 


ills 


HORCHOW 
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This  Christmas,  select  gifts  as  unique  as 
the  individuals  on  your  gift  list  from  The 
Horchow  Collection  Christmas  cata- 
logues. Indulge  in  fine  furnishings. 
Unique  collectibles.  Elegant  dinner- 
ware.  Impeccable  linens.  Sophisticated 
fashions.  The  best  of  everything.  For  a 
year's  subscription,  send  $5,  refund- 
able with  your  first  purchase  (foreign 
subscriptions  $10). 


Give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  armchair 
shopping  at  the  specialty  store  that  has 
catered  to  California's  finest  families  for 
more  than  a  century.  You'll  find  direc- 
tional style,  extraordinary  panache  and 
exceptional  quality  in  the  pages  of  the 
frequent  catalogues  that  come  directly 
to  you,  starting  with  the  opulent  1988 
Christmas  edition.  Great  gift  ideas  for 
men,  women,  children,  the  home.  One 
year  subscription,  $5.00. 
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MUSEUM  CRYSTAL  HOYA 

Museum  Crystal  Hova.  The  Museum 
you  can  buy  from  offers  a  magnificent 
catalog  presentation  of  their  art  and 
functional  crystal  collections,  $6. 
Pieces  range  from  approximately  $50- 
$15,000.  The  Hoya  Crystal  Gallery, 
450  Park  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10022. 


Internationa! 

IcataloguecollectionIi 


A  must  for  every  catalogue  shopper. 


Buy  direct  from  European  and  Asian 
factories,  shops.  Save  on  crystal,  china, 
clothing,  gifts  and  products  not  avail- 
able in  USA.  $3.00,  refundable  1st 
order. 


42  rrminn  o'ii-Vtu  F^Iisrael  government 

i7xtk/'  nno  'jw  L^Jadiluon  jewelry  collection 
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Official  medals  of  the  State  of  Israel 

fashioned  into  exquisite  gold  and  silver 

*h  diamonds,  ru- 

ull  year  <>t 

Si  00 


THE  |APAN  COLLECTION  from 
RONIN  GALLERY  is  a  unique  48-page 
holiday  catalogue  of  1 7th  through  20th 
century  woodblock  prints,  crafts,  net- 
suk<\  imari,  posters,  cards,  books  and 
other  unusual  gift  and  decorating  ideas 
from  japan.  Send  $5  for  a  two-year  sub- 
sc  ription.  (212)  688-0188. 


DAVID  KAY  CATALOG  FOR  HOME  & 
GARDEN.  Step  into  the  only  catalogue 
to  feature  such  a  large  grouping  of  gifts 
and  gardening  aids  for  indoor  and  out- 
door living.  Create  your  own  world  of 
beauty  or  follow  our  recommenda- 
tions. Each  season  features  decorative 
ideas  for  entertaining  and  home  fur- 
nishings, celebrating  nature  on  every 
page.  Accessorize  indoor  plants,  tables 
and  outdoor  garden  or  path.  One-year 
$2.00 


. 
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The  LUBLIN  COLLECTION  Fine  Art 
Portfolio.  Fine  paintings,  new  original 
etchings,  lithographs,  serigraphs  and 
sculptures  by  Rodo  Boulanger,  Carter, 
Delacroix,  Moti  and  Reineand  new  fine 
art  books  are  illustrated  in  our  new 
enlarged,  award-winning  catalog.  800- 
243-4004/203-622-8777  in  CT.  $5.00 
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Designer  or\6M  Creator  of  Fine  Jewelry 


I II 


Sidney  Mobell.  The  new  catalogue 
from  the  internationally  famed  jeweler 
Sidney  Mobell.  Authorized  agency  for 
Cartier,  Patek  Philippe,  Vacheron 
Constantin,  Rolex,  Chopard,  Audemars 
Piguet,  S.T.  Dupont,  Porsche  Design, 
and  other  famous  names.  Precious 
gems  and  other  fine  jewelry.  Catalogue 
price  deductible  with  any  purchase. 
$5.00 
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The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art 

New  York 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York.  The  best  in  contemporary  design 
for  personal  or  business  gifts.  Many 
items  are  represented  in  the  Museum's 
Design  Collection.  Selection  includes 
furniture,  lamps,  table-top,  travel  and 
desk-top  accessories,  housewares, 
tools,  toys,  jewelry,  puzzles,  books, 
cards,  calendars  and  posters  .  .  .  some 
produced  exclusively  for  the  Museum. 
$3.00. 


McGUIRE 


McGuire.  Large  68-page  book  with  8/ 
color  pictures  featuring  our  classic  col- 
lection of  the  premier  rattan  designs. 
Also  shown — designs  from  McGuire 
Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables, 
Oriental  Hardwood,  Teak,  Cane  Wick- 
er, Palasan,  Zambales  and  Suga  Cage. 


jlimjkm 


Neiman  Marcus.  All  your  holiday  fan- 
tasies come  to  life  in  the  new  Nieman 
Marcus  Christmas  Book.  Over  100 
colorful  pages  of  uncommon  fashions. 
Extravagant  baubles.  Fanciful  delights 
for  those  who  discriminate.  And,  of 
course,  another  outrageous  His  & 
Hers"  Gift.  (We  can't  say  yet .  .  .  you'll 
have  to  see  for  yourself!)  Shop  conven- 
iently, too,  with  one  •  ':  toour24-hour 
toll-free  number  and  charge  everything 
to  your  NM  credit  card  or  the  American 
Express  card.  Order  your  copy  now  for 
just  $5.00,  applicable  towards  your  tirst 
credit  purchase  from  the  Christmas 
Book. 


Marilyn  Miglin 
Model  Makeup. 

Makeup  and  skincare 
essentials  for  your 
natural  and  most 
beautiful  look.  Vel- 
vety Eye  Shadows. 
Luminous  Blushers. 
Luscious  Lipsticks. 
Preview  her  sensa- 
tional new  Interna- 
tional Collection  for 
Fall.  Illustrated,  step- 
by-step  color  guide. 
$1.00  (credited  to 
first  order). 


112  East  Oak  Si 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611 
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MONT® 
BLANC 

THE    ART    OF    WRITING 

Send  for  the  MONTBLANC  catalogue 
illustrating  our  complete  collection  of 
prestigious  writing  instruments. 
MONTBLANC  fountain  pens  and  ball- 
points, with  matching  pencils  and  roll- 
erballs,  are  prized  the  world  over  for 
their  aesthetic  design  and  timeless  ele- 
gance. $3.00 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE 
ARTS,  BOSTON 

Discover  the  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
BOSTON  by  mail.  Send  for  the  Mu- 
seum's new  catalog  and  explore  96  full- 
color  pages  of  unique  gifts,  reproduced 
from  our  renowned  collections.  You'll 
find  jewelry,  scarves,  sculpture,  glass- 
ware, posters,  books,  Christmas  cards, 
children's  educational  games,  and 
more.  Send  $1 .00  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  our  catalog. 


Clothes  for  skiing  the  Sierra  Red  I  ine, 
racingoffCapeFlattory,  drinking  (  iuin 
ness  in  Dublin  and  othei  earthly  de 
lighls.  Sec  the  cniiic  Patagonia  line  of 
innovative,  fun<  tional  <  lothes  lor  the 
outdoors  in  our  80  page  color  catalog. 
$3. 
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The  exclusive  Cashmere  specialists  of 
thehistoric  Burlington  Arcade,  London, 
offer  a  unique  collection  of  luxurious 
classic  and  designer  Scottish  Cashmere 
and  accessories  for  discerning  women 
and  men.  $5 
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Scandi«^_j 
Down  Shops 

Come  feel  the  Scandia  difference!" 


Scandia  Down®  brings  European  luxu- 
ry to  America — create  the  bedroom  of 
yc  ur  dreams  with  our  "PERSPEC- 
TIVES"© and  "THE  SCANDIA®  DIF- 
FERENCE" catalogs.  $5  for  both. 


STEIN  WAY    &    S  O  N  S 
Steinwa\ 


Sons.  Our  elegant,  full- 

displays  our  <  omplete 

'verticals.  And  shows 

'liannisnotonlyan 

'  instrument,  but 

ts.oo 
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The  Price  of  His  Toys.  Discover  the 
world  of  men's  "toys"  where  the  wom- 
an can  find  his  perfect  gift.  Select  from  a 
unique  assortment  of  fun  and  function- 
al gadgets,  gifts  and  electronics.  Enjoy 
as  a  bonus,  our  new  "The  Price  of  HER 
Toys"  catalog  .  .  .  designed  to  make 
the  man  in  your  life  more  romantic. 
$2.00. 


&  t  h 


Shibumi  Trading  Ltd. 


Experience  the  quiet  beauty  of  Japan. 
Shibumi  offers  a  colorful  survey  of  cul- 
tural Japan.  Cookware,  home  furnish- 
ings, calligraphy  sets  and  scrolls,  Go 
tables,  over  100  books  on  Japan  and 
more.  Fully  guaranteed.  Call  1-800- 
843-2565  for  $3.00  catalog  or  order  a 
free  brochure. 


STEUBEN 

[HE  CLEAREST   FORM  OF   EXPRESSION 


Steuben.  The  maker  of  America's  cele- 
brated crystal  presents  nearly  1 80  sug- 
gestions for  gifts  and  collections  in  its 
new  full-color,  120-page  catalogue. 
Prices  from  $125.  Catalogue  $6.00. 


SAVINGS  ON  GIFTS  AND  FURNISHINGS 

V  t  lit 

z  +  % 

■  ft  fc 

SGF  brings  you  a  world  of  luxury, 
always  on  sale.  Find  terrific  savings  on 
quality  merchandise — from  house- 
wares, furniture  and  dinnerware  to 
women's  apparel  and  more — many 
from  famous  companies!  Enjoy  a  5- 
month  extended  payment  plan  on  cred- 
it card  orders  of  $200.00  up.  For  a  year 
of  catalogues,  send  $3.00  (foreign  sub- 
scriptions $10). 


Shop 
the 
World 

by  Mall 


Shop  the  World  by  Mail.  "CATALOGS 
AND  MERCHANDISE  FROM 
AROUND  THE  WORLD."  A  fabulous 
collection  of  catalogs  from  25  countries 
AND,  for  the  first  time,  a  selection  of 
wonderful  merchandise  from  some  fa- 
vorite catalogers.  Purchase  china,  crys- 
tal, clothing,  handicrafts,  jewelry,  lin- 
ens, perfumes,  etc.  at  considerable  sav- 
ings direct  from  over  100  factories  and 
retail  shops  in  Canada,  Europe,  and  the 
Orient.  Color  catalog.  $4.00. 
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Tessiers  Ltd.  Tessiers  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  selection  of  fine  jewels  and  sil- 
ver, both  antique  and  period  that  are 
available  in  tneir  New  Bond  Street 
showrooms.  The  business,  established 
in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  quality  and  service. 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association.  Price  $6.00. 
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^V&  Norm  Thompson 

For  nearly  40  years,  we've  offered  an 
"Escape  from  the  Ordinary"®  with  clas- 
sic fashions,  gourmet  food  items  and 
one-of-a-kind  gifts.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. $2  (includes  1 0%  discount  on  first 
purchase). 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Louis  Vuitton.  In  1854,  Louis  Vuitton 
began  making  the  finest  trunks  ever 
designed.  Soon,  his  signature  became 
the  world's  standard  for  excellence. 
Now,  Louis  Vuitton  introduces  a  spe- 
cial catalogue  so  you  may  choose  from 
the  most  elegeant  and  durable  luggage, 
handbags  and  accessories  availabl 
at  your  convenience.  $6.00. 
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The  Wine  Spectator  Collection  Cata- 
log— Without  a  doubt  the  world's  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  products  for 
people  who  are  serious  about  the  en- 
joyment of  wine.  From  temperature- 
controlled  home  wine  cellars  to  rare 
antique  decanters — this  lavish  catalog 
sets  a  new  standard.  $4.00. 
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Toys  To  Grow  On.  We've  filled  our 
colorful  holiday  catalogue  with  over 
300  toys  &  games  that  encourage  chil- 
dren to  explore  and  create.  For  a  year's 
subscription,  send  $2.00. 


THE  WATCH  GALLERY.  We'll  give  you 
all  the  time  in  the  world.  Stylish 
watches  from  the  twenties  and  thirties. 
Watches  for  fun  and  fashion,  side  by 
side  with  the  classically  elegant  of  the 
present  day.  Prices  range  from  $50  to 
$55,000.  Catalogue  $10.00 
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WinterSilks 


WinterSilks  clothing:  Purc>  silk  long 
Johns,  turtlenecks,  v\>.  "  "^  '"d  more 
at  1 0-40%  off  normal .«....,:.  Soft,  warm, 
machine  washable.  Year's  subscription 
$2.00  for  M-page  catalog.  Order  to- 
day! 


VACHERON 

CONSTANTIN 

Geneve 


Vacheron  &  Constantin.  The  oldest 
watch  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
founded  in  Geneva  in  1  755.  Vacheron 
&  Constantin:  to  own  one  is  a  rare  priv- 
ilege; to  wear  one  is  to  share  in  history. 
Distinctive  timepieces  available  in 
stainless  steel,  stainless  steel  and  18- 
karat  gold,  and  all  18-karat  gold. 
$5.00. 


One  of  London's  greatest  shops 

The  White  House.  For  over  80  years 
The  White  House  has  satisfied  genera- 
tions of  the  best  families  in  the  world. 
This  beautiful  catalogue  brings  the  fin- 
est linens  to  your  table,  plus  magnifi- 
cent bed  sets  and  towels,  men's  and 
women's  fashions,  luxurious  lingerie 
and  a  selection  of  The  White  House's 
famous  range  of  children's  clothes,  a 
collection  of  which  is  shown  in  New 
York  twice  a  year.  Catalogue  price 
$5.00. 


Challenge  your  family  with  the  world's 
most  popular  and  enduring  % 
i  rom  the  exotic  to  time-honored  t 
lies,  you'll  discover  action  and  skill 
games  that  every  age  can  share.  Ear  h  is 
authentically  <  r.ifted  of  solid  hard 
wood«-  With  beautiful  hand-rubbed  fin 
i  inique  full-<  old  <  atalog,  $2. 
World  Wide  Games,  Dept.  252,  <  ol 
.  hestei  I  I  64  I 


He  Was  About  To  Redefio 


3ur  Concept  of  Freedom. 


was  1860. 

e  hadn't  even  been  nominated  for  his 
run  at  the  presidency. 
e  was  having  his  life-mask  taken, 
hus  begins  the  story  of  one  of  the 
st  of  all  Lincoln  Statuary. Taken  by  well- 
wn  sculptor,  Leonard  Volk,  25  castings 
i  the  mask  were  made  in  1880.  All  are 
save  for  a  handful  surviving  in  a  few 
ate  collections  and  museums. 

NEW  CASTINGS. 

ow  an  international  limited  edition  of 

tings  from  one  of  the  ori- 

il  Volk  bronzes  is  being 

red  under  the  direction  of 

am  McClelland,  who  has 

t  pieces  by  many  distin- 

>hed  sculptors. 

ach  piece  will  be  cast  by  the 

wax  method,  thus  each 

:e  will  be  unique  with  its 

d  destroyed  in  the  process. 

resh  from  his  sculpting  of  Stephen  A. 

iglas,   Lincoln's  opponent  in  the 

)ry-making  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

;  ran  into  Lincoln  by  chance  and  obvi- 

y  marked  him  as  a  man  with  a  destiny. 

JNCOLN  AS  FEW  HAVE 
EVER  SEEN  HIM. 

aptured  here,  as  nowhere  else,  is  the 
presidential  Lincoln.  Beardless,  his 
ged  yet  sensitive  face  mirroring  the 
flicts  of  his  time  and  perhaps  the 
s  of  his  nation's  future 
vailable  in  this  limited  edition  only,  no 
e  appropriate  time  for  the  offering  of 
masterpiece  could  be  found  than  dur- 
:he  height  of  the  Constitutional  Bicen- 
lial  celebrations.  A  fitting  memorial  for 
an,  who  more  than  any  other,  helped 
ne  the  Constitution's  truest  meanings. 

READY  TO  DISPLAY. 

Dur  numbered,  limited  edition  Lincoln 
sk  will  be  set  on  lustrous,  museum 
dity  black  granite  etched  with  Lincoln's 


signature  in  23K  gold  and  delivered  ready 
for  prominent  display  in  your  home,  a 
museum  or  institutional 
library.  Overall  dimen- 
sions are  approximately 
12"  high,  6-1/2"  deep. 
It  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  elegant,  embossed 
leather  bound  portfolio  which  includes  a 
Certificate  of  Authenticity  and  a  historical 
descriptive  piece  containing  sculptor 
Volk's  own  accounting  of  his  initial  meet- 
ing with  Lincoln  and  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  various  sittings 
which  ultimately  produced 
this  soul-revealing  master- 
piece. 

NO  FURTHER 

CASTINGS  WILL 

BE  MADE. 

The  initial  offering  price: 
just  $950  in  bronze.  We  suggest  you  place 
your  order  immediately  to  avoid  any  possi- 
ble disappointment.  After  this  bronze 


limited  edition  has  been  placed,  all  molds 
will  be  destroyed  thereby  ensunng  the 
future  collectibility  of  this 
unique  histoncal  piece 
If  for  any  reason  you 
are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  work,  return  it  to  The 
Townsend  Collection 
within  10  days  of  delivery  and  your  money 
will  be  quickly  refunded. 

With  the  growing  nationwide  interest  in 
this  project,  and  its  appropriateness  to  the 
Constitutional  Bicentennial,  we  anticipate 
a  quick  acceptance  of  this  one  time 
offering. 

1-800-854-0561.  Ext.  816. 

In  California  call 
1-800-432-7257.  Ext.  816. 

THE 
TOUNSEND 

COLLECTION 


RESERVE  TODAY 

THE  TOWNSEND  COLLECTION 

LINCOLN  BRONZE  MASK 

Edition  of  1500 

PleaseacceptmyreservationforTheLINCOLNBRJ  limited  Edition  bronze  reproduc- 

tion derived  from  an  original  casting  made  from  a  life  mask  take  am  Lincoln  m  1860  by  famed 

sculptor  Leonard  Volk. 
The  Mask  includes  a  museum-quality  black  granite  base  with  Lincoln's  signature  inscnbed  m  23K  gold 
The  cost  of  $950  includes  insurance  and  shipping  (California  am 

not  fully  satisfied,  I  may  return  my  Lincoln  Bronze  Mask  withm  10  days  after  i  receive  it  tor  a  full  refund 


NAME 


PHONE  ( 


ADDRESS 


CITY,  STATE.  ZIP  CODE 


□  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

ACCOUNT  NUMBER: 

SIGNATURE  


CHARGL 


RD 
EXP  DATE 


.  SA 


Because  ord 


Limited  to  One  LINCOLN  BR. 

I  basis,  you  may*  >•. 

B16nowtoavc  T257  Ev'  s*e  *&*&*  allow 6-8  weeks 

fordelive  The  Townsend  Collection 

•ine  Avenje.  Suite  412 

Ch.CA  90813  C9 
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FHE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Unforced  dignity:  Morgan  Freeman  back  on 
Broadway  for  The  Gospel  at  Colonus. 

One  night  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  appearing  as  a  dancer 
in  the  chorus  of  the  national  touring 
company  of  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the 
Sun,  Morgan  Freeman  got  to  go  on 
in  the  speaking  part  of  an  Inca  general. 
"Being  onstage  and  talking,  it  was  like  this 
bomb  went  off — this  explosive  realization 
that  I  had  heen  off  the  track,"  Freeman 
recalls  now.  "I  thought,  'This  is  what  I  do. 
This  is  where  I  have  power,  total  control, 
when-  I  c  in  make  a  'nark.' 

Thar  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime    Freeman,  now  t  has 

made  his  m  irl  man)  timi  ,wer 

asan  owntoth  rein 

the  past  nthi  al 


The  rise  of 
morgan  freeman 

by  ann  ray  martin 


nominated  for  the  Academy 
Award,  won  Off  Broadway's 
Ohie  (his  third),  and  starred 
in  a  Broadway  musical.  His 
first  starring  movie  role  is  in 
Lean  On  Me,  directed  by  John 
Avildsen  and  scheduled  to 
open  around  Christmas.  The 
recent  performances  demon- 
strate Freeman's  range  as  well 
as  his  talent.  As  the  pimp  Fast 
Black  in  Street  Smart,  the  part 
that  not  only  won  him  an 
Oscar  nomination  for  best 
supporting  actor  but  three  film 
critics'  awards,  Freeman  was 
smooth  as  velvet  and  sharp  as 
steel.  In  one  memorable 
scene,  he  terrorized  a  prosti- 
tute with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Decked  out  in  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  designer 
threads  and  flashing  a  gold 
tooth,  he  turned  around  and 
had  a  party  full  of  New  York 
journalists  eating  out  of  his 
hand  in  the  next.  It  was  sheer 
bravura. 

His  Obie-winning  role  in 
the  Off- Broadway  hit  Driving 
Miss  Daisy  showed  the  other 
end  of  his  spectrum.  As  Hoke, 
the  elderly  chauffeur  to  the  even  more  el- 
derly and  crotchety  Atlanta  matriarch 
Miss  Daisy,  the  tall,  slim  actor,  who  could 
easily  pass  for  forty,  captured 
the  encroachments  of  age 
with  a  minimum  of  makeup 
and  a  maximum  of  insight. 
Alfred  Uhry's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  play  covers  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Over 
the  years,  the  two  central 
characters,  brought  to- 
gether by  unrelated  neces- 
sities, come  to  feel  respect 
and  a  deep,  unspoken  af- 
fection.  The  danger  of 
sentimentality  was  ever 
present,  but  the  perform- 
ers never  fell  prey  to  it. 
Whether  patiently  over- 


Looking  Miss  Daisy's  semiconscious  bigo- 
tries or  craftily  concealing  his  inability  to 
read  before  graciously  accepting  her  tutor- 
ing, Freeman  informed  every  scene  with 
unforgettable  dignity. 

Dignity  may  be  the  quality  most  often 
cited  when  critics  describe  Freeman.  John 
Simon,  New  York  magazine's  notoriously 
acerbic  drama  critic,  deemed  his  work  in 
Miss  Daisy  a  "magnificent  performance." 
When  the  monumental  musical  The  Gos- 
pel at  Colonus,  with  Freeman  reprising  his 
Obie-winning  role,  recently  came  to 
Broadway  after  dazzling  audiences  around 
the  world  for  four  years,  Simon  dismissed 
the  blending  of  Greek  tragedy  and  black 
gospel  as  a  "sorry  mythcegenation"  yet  still 
had  praise  for  its  star.  "Morgan  Freeman," 
he  declared,  "even  rises  above  it  with  his 
unforced  dignity  of  voice  and  bearing." 

"Simon  likes  me  fine,"  Freeman  notes, 
"when  I'm  playing  a  colored  man."  One  of 
the  rare  pans  Freeman  has  suffered  was  a 
lambasting  from  Simon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival's  Cori- 
olanus  in  1979.  "Basically,  he  felt  blacks 
couldn't  handle  Shakespeare,"  Freeman 
remembers,  "couldn't  speak  the  lan- 
guage." But  Freeman  won  an  Obie  for  his 
portrayal  of  the  title  role. 

Freeman  has  been  collecting  awards 
since  he  was  twelve.  "You  can  talk  about 
your  Academy  Awards,  but  this  was  major 

Street  Smart.  The  suave  pimp  Fast  Black  snows  a 
publishing  big  shot  (Andre  Gregory). 
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THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Freeman  underemployed  as  Easy  Reader  on  PBS's 
kid  show  "The  Electric  Company." 

major,'  he  says,  displaying  with  delight 
the  smail  gold  pin  he  won  in  a  Mississippi 
acting  contest  in  1950.  After  a  childhood 
in  Mississippi,  with  brief,  unhappy  so- 
journs :n  Chicago,  he  entered  the  air 
force.  Why?  "Because  I  wanted  to  fly. "  But 
at  the  Bi  Ioxi  air  base  they  made  him  a  radar 
mechanic  instead. 

By  the  time  he  was  discharged,  in  1959, 
he  had  recognized  that  he  did  not  really 
want  to  be  a  fighter  pilot,  "a  hired  killer," 
and  that  his  "romantic  ideas  of  strafing  and 
bombing"  all  came  from  the  movies.  "The 
first  time  I  sat  in  a  fighter  plane,"  he  says, 
"I  figured  out  that  this  is  real;  there  wasn't 
even  any  place  to  mount  a  camera. "  So  he 
went  where  the  cameras  were:  to  Holly- 
wood. When  he  could  not  get  past  the  stu- 
dio gates,  he  took  a  clerical  job  at  Los 
Angeles  City  College,  where  he  also  stud- 
ied drama.  Then  he  came  to  New  York  to 
he  on  the  stage.  Another  bust.  Next,  it  was 
m  Francisco,  where  Freeman  began 
dancing  and  getting  "off  the  track,"  until 
that  epiphanic  moment  in  Wisconsin  six 
later. 

Reestablishing  New  York  as  his  home 
base,  Freeman  began  working  steadily  in 
regional  and  ( )ff-Broadway  theater.  In  the 
1967  play  The  Niggerlovers,  by  George 
Tal  ori,  he  got  what  he  still  regard  as  his 
real  at  ting  lesson.  "I  was  onstage  with 
a  real  a<  tor,'  ia\  i Freeman  1  hat  a<  tor  was 
•  n  h  Foi  his  part,  Kea<  h  r<  <  .ill  , 
"  II'1  Morgan  had  > 

i  a  mal 


Opposite  Dana  Ivey,  as  the  original  Miss  Daisy, 
Freeman  aged  a  quarter  century. 

good  fortune  and  tenacity  and  he  was 
going  to  make  it  big." 

The  pieces  fell  into  place — eventually. 
After  The  Niggerlovers,  Freeman  picked  up 
further  credits  on  Broadway  (in  Hello,  Dol- 
ly!, with  Pearl  Bailey)  and  in  Boston  (in 
Brecht's  Jungle  of  Cities,  with  Michael 
Moriarty),  only  to  wind  up  on  the  educa- 
tional-television series  "The  Electric 
Company,"  with  Bill  Cosby  and  Rita 
Moreno,  which  gave  him  a  success  that 
could  have  finished  him.  As  a  cool-dude 
motorcyclist  named  Easy  Reader,  he  be- 
came a  national  hero  to  the  preteen  set. 
But  by  the  show's  fourth  year,  frustrated  at 
being  typecast,  Freeman  started  coming  in 
late,  unprepared,  not  knowing  his  lines.  "I 
got  very  upset  with  him — the  way  a  sister 
would,"  recalls  Moreno.  "I  told  him, 
'You're  not  being  responsible.'  Morgan's  a 
very  proud  guy  and  he  didn't  say  anything. 
But  about  a  month  later  he  said,  'You  were 
right.'  " 

Yet  Freeman's  willingness  to  accept  crit- 
icism has  impressed  his  colleagues.  Frances 
Sternhagen,  who  joined  him  earlier  this 
year  in  Driving  Miss  Daisy,  nine  months 
into  the  play's  run,  recalls  that  shortly 
before  Freeman  was  scheduled  to  leave  the 
cast  the  director  told  him  to  "take  out  the 
ex(  ess  air."  "Some  ac  tors  c  ould  really  get 
into  a  tantrum,"  Sternhagen  says,  "but 
Morgan    did    exactly    what    hail    been 

asked     and  nothing  was  lost.  Afterward 

tid,  'I  hate  <  II  indulgent  ac  tors,  so  il  I 

i  a   being  self-indulgent,  I  de<  ided,  okay, 


For  his  portrayal  of  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus, 
Freeman  copped  his  first  Obie. 

I'll  take  the  air  out.' 

Such  resilience  has  come  through  an 
actor's  inevitable  ups  and  downs.  When 
Freeman  left  "The  Electric  Company,"  in 
1976,  he  could  not  find  work,  and  his 
nine-year  marriage  to  Jeanette  Bradshaw 
had  fallen  apart.  A  year  later  he  met  the 
costume  designer  Myrna  Colley-Lee,  who 
was  to  become  his  second  wife;  and  then 
he  won  a  Tony  nomination  for  his  por- 
trayal of  a  wino  in  Richard  Wesley's  1978 
Broadway  play  The  Mighty  Gents,  but  the 
play  closed  after  six  days. 

Out  of  work  again  and  "in  shock,"  Free- 
man got  an  unexpected  call  from  Jose  Fer- 
rer, asking  him  to  costar  Off- Broadway  in  a 
two-character  play.  "This  man  was  a  deity 
to  me  for  his  work  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, " 
says  Freeman,  and  of  course  he  accepted. 
Although  White  Pelicans,  Jay  Broad's  exis- 
tential drama  of  veterans  of  the  Alaska 
gold  rush,  ran  only  a  few  weeks  Off- 
Broadway,  Ferrer  feels  today  that  it  was  a 
critical  step.  "Morgan  had  to  grapple  with 
something  that  seemed  slightly  foreign  to 
him  and  then  make  it  a  part  of  himself. " 

There  have  been  a  few  disappointments 
since.  After  making  it  to  Broadway,  Gospel 
closed  after  just  sixty-one  performances. 
The  box  office  was  fair,  not  disgraceful, 
but  the  cast  was  huge  (sixty-four),  and  the 
numbers  simply  did  not  balance.  Mostly, 
though,  Freeman  has  been  on  a  roll:  there 
have  been  Joseph  Papp  productions  of  the 
c  lassie  s;  major  made-for-TV  movies;  and, 
in   I9K0,  his  first  feature  film,  Bmbaker. 
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THE   LIVELY  ARTS 


Constantly  broadening  his  range,  Free- 
man moved  on  to  work  in  the  movie  Eye- 
witness,  with  William  Hurt  and  Sigourney 
Weaver;  the  American  Place  Theatre  pro- 
duction of  Ronald  Rahman's  Buck;  and 
even  the  soap  opera  "Another  World." 
While  Freeman  was  touring  the  country  in 
The  Gospel  at  Colonus,  he  squeezed  in  a  TV 
movie  and  two  feature  films.  "When  it 
rains  it  pours,"  he  laughs.  "The  trick  is  to 
get  as  many  buckets  as  you  can  handle." 

One  of  the  actor's  unlikeliest  assign- 
ments came  in  1984,  in  Paul  Newman's 
movie  Harry  and  Son.  When  Freeman 
came  to  read,  the  part  he  had  been  called 
for  had  already  been  cast.  "But  after  talk- 
ing with  Morgan  I  just  wanted  him  in  the 
film, "  Newman  says.  "There  was  this  char- 
acter named  Siemanowski — a  Polish  shop 
foreman — and  I  asked  Morgan  to  play  it. 
Why  not?  He's  some  kick  in  the  ass;  he's 
got  fire  and  he's  got  smarts.  And  he's  got 
sensible  actor's  courage,  meaning  that  he's 
not  afraid  to  hang  it  out,  but  his  courage 
can  be  molded,  shaped,  used." 

Kathy  Baker,  who  played  Punchy,  the 
prostitute  whom  Fast  Black  menaces  in 


Superman  feels  the  heat.  Christopher  Reeve  and 
Morgan  Freeman  in  Street  Smart. 

Street  Smart,  has  seen  that  controlled  pow- 
er close  up.  Even  with  sharp  s<  issors  flash- 
ing ba<  It  and  forth  an  eyelash  away  from 
yes,  Baket  ayi .  she  fell  <  ompletely 
confident:  "I  knew  Morgan  would  do 
tly  what  he  had  ■         in  !  i  ike  i  are  ■>! 

nembers, 
with 


Christopher  ("Superman")  Reeve  promi- 
nent among  them,  were  all  sitting  around 
a  table.  Reeve  was  playing  the  starring  role 
of  Jonathan,  a  smarmy,  yuppie  magazine 
writer.  "We  were  just  reading  through  the 
script,"  she  says,  "nobody  really  'acting,' 
and  we  get  to  the  scene  where  Fast  Black 
put  a  gun  to  Jonathan's  head.  Morgan 
lunges  across  the  table,  grabs  Chris's  shirt, 
and  delivers  some  line  like  'Listen,  you 
mother!'  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  final 
performance."  When  Freeman  is  in  char- 
acter, sometimes  even  other  professionals 
may  forget  that  he  is  just  acting. 

Off  camera,  Reeve  and  Freeman  be- 
came buddies.  On  the  professional  level, 
Reeve  was  fascinated  to  watch  his  friend's 
uncanny  transformations  into  this  mon- 
strous character,  especially  when  Freeman 
and  his  family  drove  up  to  Montreal, 
where  much  of  the  movie  was  shot.  "They 
had  maps  spread  out  in  the  front  seat,  and  a 
picnic  basket  in  the  back,"  Reeve  says. 
"They  looked  like  tourists.  Two  hours  lat- 
er Morgan  was  playing  Fast  Black.  First  he 
got  his  nails  done — he  wore  his  nails  long 
for  the  part,  to  show  he  didn't  work — and 
then  he  put  in  the  gold  false  tooth. 
And,  gradually,  his  body  language 
changed — and  an  air  of  danger  and 
unpredictability  would  come  over 
him." 

How  did  he  pull  it  off.7  Freeman 

likes  to  quote  Peter  Yates,  his  direc- 

I   tor  in  Eyewitness.  "He  would  say,  'It's 

only  a  movie.'  I  liked  that:   that 

I  means  we're  all  professionals;  no- 

|  body  is  trying  to  damage  us.  In  the 

same  vein,  when  people  ask  me  how 

I  'research'  a  role,  I  tell  them,  'No 

research — I'm  not  going  to  be  it, 

just  act  it.' 

Freeman  keeps  his  actor's  tools 
sharp  by  constantly  observing 
people.  "We  can  be  walking  down 
the  street,"  says  his  wife,  Myrna, 
"and  all  of  a  sudden  someone  will 
catch  Morgan's  eye  and  he'll  start 
walking  like  them  or  talking  like 
them — trying  it  on."  In  The  Gos- 
pel at  (Colonus,  Freeman  ce- 
mented the  "cathartic  and  religious"  bond 
between  Greek  drama  and  southern  revi- 
val preaching  by  recalling  Saturday  nights 
down  home  in  Mississippi  at  the  Sanctified 
church.  His  memories  were  also  essential 
to  Driving  Miss  Daisy.  The  relationship  of 
blacks  and  whites  down  South  was  like  a 
dance,  he  says,  and  "they  all  knew  the 
steps." 

But  at  the-  (  ore  of  all  Freeman's  work,  as 

with  most  ^reat  ac  tors,  is  his  integrity.  Pel 


The  Mighty  Gents:  great  performance,  short  run. 

haps  Miss  Daisy's  playwright,  Alfred  Uhry, 
sums  up  the  essences  best.  "Morgan  in- 
forms his  work  with  a  combination  of  gen- 
tility and  sensitivity  and  lightning  intelli- 
gence and  also  a  wonderful,  solid  virility. 
The  only  other  actor  I  know  who  projected 
that  was  Spencer  Tracy."  Freeman  had 
better  keep  those  buckets  ready.  □ 


FREEMAN  ON  VIDEO 

Six  feature  films  with  Morgan  Freeman  have  been  re- 
leased so  far;  all  are  available  on  videocassette.  Street 
Smart  (1987)  features  Freeman  in  his  award-winning 
role  as  the  mesmerizing  pimp  Fast  Black,  locked  in  a 
deadly  battle  of  wits  with  a  magazine  writer  (Christo- 
pher Reeve)  who  has  fabricated  a  story  about  a  Times 
Square  pimp.  Brubaker  (1980)  stars  Robert  Redford  as 
a  warden  set  on  reforming  a  corrupt  prison.  Freeman's 
cameo  appearance  as  a  death-row  prisoner  prompted 
the  New  Yorker  film  citic  Pauline  Kael  to  wondet  rhe- 
torically, "Is  Morgan  Freeman  the  greatest  American 
actor?"  (His  work  in  Street  Smart  convinced  her  that 
he  ptobably  is. ) 

Eyewitness  (1981)  would  be  terrific  even  without 
Freeman.  Directed  by  Peter  Yates  and  starring  William 
Hurt  and  Sigourney  Weaver,  it  is  a  neat  example  of 
the  murder-foreign-intrigue  genre.  Freeman  does  en- 
gaging work  as  a  perceptive  veteran  police  detective. 

Harry  and  Son  (1984),  about  the  midlife  crisis  of  a 
construction  wotker,  feels  like  a  home  movie.  Paul 
Newman,  directing  as  well  as  starring,  got  a  lot  of  won- 
derful folks  to  drop  by:  Joanne  Woodward,  Ellen  Bar- 
kin,  Wilford  Brimley,  Judith  Ivey,  Robby  Benson,  Os- 
sie  Davis — and  Morgan  Freeman,  in  a  ripsnorting  cam- 
eo as  a  shop  foteman  named  Siemanowski.  That  Was 
Then,  This  Is  Now  (1985)  is  a  convoluted  buddy-disas- 
ter number  written  by  and  starring  Emilio  Estevez. 
Freeman's  featured  role  as  a  bar  owner  who  does  his 
best  to  be  a  father  figure  to  the  young  losers  gives  the 
film  its  few  watchable  moments.  Marie  (1985)  tecounts 
the  true-life  struggle  of  Marie  Ragghianti  (played  by 
Sissy  Spacek)  to  bringdown  a  rotten  administration  in 
I  ennessee.  Despite  good  billing,  Freeman  has  a  noth- 
ing part.  For  Freeman  fans,  negligible.  —  A.R.M. 

Ann  Ray  Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
lives  in  New  York. 
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With  lyrical  charm,  Eva  Makk  recreates  the  uncomplicated  joys 
of  children  at  play  on  a  warm  summer  day. 

The  newest  serigraph  from  the  Makk  Studios  is  a  masterpiece  of  composition  graced  with  the  rich  quality  of  an  original 
painting.  An  impressionistic  background,  as  soft  and  evocative  as  a  memory  is  brilliantly  integrated  with  an  expressive, 

sun-drenched  foreground.  The  vivid  hues  of  the  central  figures  are  balanced  against  diffuse  and  layered  pastels, 

highlighted  with  glimmers  of  color  and  dimension.  We  are  drawn  again  and  again  through  this  skillful  arrangement, 

compelled  to  pleasantly  remember  the  golden  summer  days  of  our  own  childhood. 

To  order  this  lovely  image- or  for  more  information  about  the  Makk  Family,  please  all  toll-free: 

1-800- 567-8047,  ext.  108. 


Lahaiiia  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii  and  at  Le  Meridien  I  fatel,  Newporl  Beach,  California 

"Golden  Days,"  by  Eva  Makk  I  ii 
More  of  Eva  Makk 's  warm  images  are  featured  in  the  ft  Vision  of  Life." 
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Contemplate  Hong  Kong  from  the 
world  of  the  Regent.  Suites  with 
their  own  private  terraces.  A  different 
view  on  life. 
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...todays  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  ran  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty.  ..posh  toumhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design . . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) ..  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures. ..exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas.  ..designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  isforyou! 

Town  X-  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  ueivsstauds,  or 
subscribe  at  l  year  for  just  $24 .  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dcpt.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50S50. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your  first 
copy  Will  be  On  it8  nay  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 
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The  Majesty  of  Baccarat 

Diamond  cut  8c  polished  tripod 
pedestal  table  of  regal  proportions. 
Reputedly  from  the  collection  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Jaipur.  Circa  1880. 
Height  35".  Diameter  24". 


MANHATTAN  ART  £ 
ANTIQUES  CENTER 

"The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques  Center" 

1050  Second  Avenue  (55-56  Street],  New  York,  NY  10022  Mon.-Sat  10:30-615.  Sun.  12-6  •  Free  Admission  •  Parking  For  General  Information  Or  Dealers'  Catalog  Call  (212)  355-4400 


William  Doyle 

GALLERIES 


American  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday,  October  5  at  7pm. 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER  (1856-1937) 

"Afternoon  at  the  Tiiilcrics" 

Signed  and  dated  IH(X> 

Oil  on  canvas       18  x  2(>  inches 

M 

Including  works  by: 

AT.  Bricher,  J.E.  Buttersworth,  J  G  Evans, 
I-:. I. .Henry,  G  LaChaiseJ  M Murphy, 
M.  Prendergast,  A,  Parton,  E  Remington, 
II  R Smith,  I   \l  Spencer 


l  atalogue  t!5  postpaid  ($19  overseas) 

For  further  information,  contat  I  Maine  Hanks 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  -  (212)  427-2730 


American  Portraitist 

Portrait  of  Pamela 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Smith 

Oil  on  canvas,  50  by  44  inches 


1337  2 1st  Street,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20036 

202/223-1651 


INSIDERS 
WASHINGTON 

Informed,  perspicacious  people  keep  telling  us  that  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  becoming — or,  indeed,  has  already  become — 
a  major  center  of  culture.  Well,  we  have  investigated  the 
claim,  and  it  just  is  not  so.  Yes,  Washington  has  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  it — the  following  pages  celebrate  the  city — but, 
culturally,  it  is  hardly  a  leader.  We  know  well  that  there  are 
plenty  of  fine  museums,  each  with  its  modicum  of  marvels;  th 
symphony  orchestra  is  quite  good;  and  many  outstandin 
groups  of  performing  artists  dutifully  make  a  stop  in  the 
nation's  capital.  But  that  is  not  enough. 

The  truth,  alas,  is  that  Washington's  cultural  boom  has 
stalled.  To  get  started,  it  depended  on  such  confident,  vigor- 
ous visionaries  as  Paul  Mellon,  Roger  Stevens,  and  S.  Dillon 
Ripley.  When  these  men  slowed  down  and  retired,  the  cultur- 
al balloon  lost  its  lift. 

We  do  not  know  why  no  one  has  been  able  to  take  their 
places.  Maybe  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  Washington's  institu- 
tionalized blandness:  residents  all  seem  to  wear  one  kind  of 
uniform  or  another;  the  architecture  stays  within  the  short 
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spectrum  of  safe  mediocrity;  the  avenues  are  much  too  wide.  It 
takes  an  irrepressible  doer  to  buck  the  pervading  conformism, 
and,  evidently,  such  a  person  comes  along  all  too  rarely. 

Washington,  D.C.,  will  of  course  survive.  It  is  by  virtually 
any  measure  a  nice  city,  now  that  air-conditioning  is  ubiqui- 
tous, and  exudes  a  spirit  of  generosity.  It  is  also  full  of  wonder- 
ful places.  Most  are  well  known  to  the  public:  the  marble  mon- 
uments, the  flowering  parks,  the  imposing  seats  of  bureaucra- 
cy and  governance.  In  addition,  we  found  other  spots,  with  the 
aid  of  Ina  Ginsburg,  a  Washington-based  writer  who  helped 
plan  this  issue,  that  are  unknown  except  to  the  cognoscenti, 
unvisitable  except  by  invitation,  and  worthy  of  the  connois- 
seur's attention.  \\ 

The  Senators  Dining  Room  is  a  good  case  in  point.  All  you 
need  to  get  in  is  an  invitation  from,  and  the  company  of,  a 
United  States  senator.  The  room  has  high  ceilings,  perfect 
proportions,  and  tables  of  a  comfortable  size.  If  the  food  tends 
to  be  heavy — white-bean  soup  and  cornbread  are  specialties — 
that  is  not  what  you  came  for.  Nor  are  the  works  of  art  on  the 


walls  very  interesting.  You  will  enjoy  seeing  the  famous  politi- 
cians and  their  guests. 

Similarly,  a  VIP  tour  might  include,  if  you  have  no  tendency 
to  vertigo,  the  climb  to  the  heights  of  the  Capitol  rotunda.  A 
steep,  narrow,  winding.stairway  with  a  seemingly  unsubstan- 
tial rail  leads  up  some  180  feet  (the  equivalent  of  fifteen  sto- 
ries) to  a  balustrade  under  the  Capitol  dome.  There,  you  can 
have  a  close  view  of  the  ceiling  frescoes,  painted  by  Constan- 
tino Brumidi  in  1865,  depicting  the  apotheosis  of  George 
Washington.  Looking  down,  you  will  see  a  frieze  of  American 
history,  carved-sandstone  walls  with  fluted  pilasters  and  neo- 
classical motifs,  and,  at  the  bottom,  tourists,  looking  tiny  at 
such  a  distance,  standing  on  the  polished  freestone  floor.  Per- 
mission to  make  the  climb  is  hard  to  get  unless  you  are  spon- 
sored by  a  congressman  willing  to  accompany  you  all  the  way; 
it  comes  from  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
trip  down,  you  should  know,  is  much  scarier  than  the  ascent. 

Which,  come  to  think  of  it,  is  the  perfect  metaphor  for  life  in 

Washington,  D^C- 
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THE  VI.P  TOUR 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  full  of  marvels ,  many  of  which  are 
reserved  for  special  guests .  Here  is  a  sampling  of  what 
a  few  people  take  for  granted .  By  im  ansburg 


ANTIQL'ES  OF  STATE 


Coming 


off  the  elevator 
and  into  the  en- 
trance hall,  one  sees  two  imposing,  rotund 
pieces:  an  elegantly  columned,  bombe 
desk-and-bookcase  by  the  Massachusetts 
cabinetmaker  Benjamin  Frothingham, 
Jr.,  dated  1753;  and  a  bombe  serpentine- 
front  chest  of  drawers  with  ornate  rococo 
chased  handles,  made  in  Boston  about 
1770,  an  even  more  outstanding  example 
of  American  colonial  cabinetry.  They  are 
harbingers  of  the  splendors  to  come:  scores 
of  choice  examples  of  Philadelphia  Chip- 
pendale and  Queen  Anne,  New  York  Fed- 
eral and  New  England  colonial  furniture; 
canvases  by  a  veritable  who's  who  of  colo- 
nial-era artists,  as  well  as  a  number  of  fine 
examples  of  Hudson  River-school  land- 
scapes. There  are  also  exquisite  pieces  of 
eighteenth-century  porcelain,  silver,  and 
glass  from  the  same  periods. 

All  these  treasures  adorn  the  Reception 
Rooms  and  office  suites  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  floors  of  the  State  Department 
Building,  the  rather  unlikely  site  of  what 
its  curator,  Clement  E.  Conger,  hails  as 
the  "third-finest  collection  of  American 
decorative  arts  in  the  country"  (after  those 
at  Winterthur  and  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art).  There  is  no  reason  to  argue 
over  the  characterization;  one  could  even 
improve  on  it  and  call  the  Department  of 
State's  the  best  displayed  collection  oi  its 
kind  in  the  country.  The  Reception 
Rooms  and  office  suites  are  among  the 
finest  examples  of  n     :  ! -revival  in 

terior  architecture  in  the  land.  Espe<  tally 
notable  are  the  two  rooms  pictured  on 
these  pages:   the  eighth-flo<  i  nun 

Franklin  State  Dining  Roon 
the  Philadelph 

Photograph 
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completed  in  1985 — a  sumptuous,  col- 
umned, 100-by-47-foot  room  in  which 
state  dinners  are  held;  and,  on  the  same 
floor,  the  James  Madison  State  Dining 
Room,  designed  in  1982-83  by  the  archi- 
tect Walter  Macomber  of  Washington — 
which  is  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  What  makes  these  and  the 
thirty-one  other  lavishly  designed  and 
decorated  rooms  all  the  more  unexpected 
and  remarkable  is  that  they  are  among  the 
most  inconspicuous  of  Washington's  cul- 
tural treasures,  discreetly  tucked  away 
within  the  otherwise  utterly  nondescript, 
late-fifties  building  that  houses  the  State 
Department. 

The  general  public  can  enter  only  a 
handful  of  the  rooms:  these  include  the 
eighth-floor  entrance  hall  and  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  State  Dining  Room  (foi 
reservations,  contact  the  Tour  Office  ol 
the  State  Department,  at  202-647-  $241). 
But  substantial  contributors  can  expect  as 
thorough  a  tour  of  the  place  as  any  foreign 
minister  or  other  official  visiting  dignitary; 
Clement  Conger  will  likely  see  to  it  per- 
sonally. 

It  is  he  who  has  been  overseeing  the 
growth  ot  the  collection  sin<  e  1%1 .  (  ton 
ger  was  in  charge  oi  entertainment  in  the 
State  Department  protocol  office  during 

the  Eisenhower  administration,  when  the 
new  building  was  being  put  up.  The  C  Jen 
eral  Services  Administration,  displaying  a 
lack  ot  taste  that  still  pains  him  over  a 
quarter  century  later,  commissioned  the 
decor  of  the  reception  rooms  from  a  firm 
that  designed  them  to  look,  he  says,  "like  a 
motel  or  worse  wall-to-wall  carpet  over 
concrete  floors,  ugly  acoustical-tile  ceil- 
ings, drinking  fountains."  In   1961,  the 
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wife  of  the  secretary  entered  the  rooms 
hours  before  a  reception  and  dinner  held 
in  honor  of  Queen  Frederika  of  Greece. 
Touring  the  new  rooms,  Mrs.  Christian 
Herter,  who  had  been  growing  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  receiving  the  queen  in 
such  surroundings,  finally  arrived  in  the 
ladies'  lounge,  with  its  atomic-era  furnish- 
ings, and  thereupon  burst  into  tears.  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  that  he  is,  Conger 
promptly  stanched  the  lady's  anguish  by 
volunteering  to  launch  a  campaign  to 
refurnish  the  State  Department's  Recep- 
tion Rooms. 

Clement  Conger  recently  snagged  a  rare 
late-eighteenth-century  Charleston  linen 
press,  now  adorning  the  west  reception 
area,  at  a  Philadelphia  antiques  fair — part 
of  his  recent  effort  to  build  up  a  relatively 
weak  aspect  of  the  collection,  southern- 
colonial  furniture.  He  vividly  remembers 
spending  $55,000  of  C.  Douglas  Dillon's 
money  in  1969  at  Sotheby's,  beating  out 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for  the 
bombe  chest.  (Dillon  is  among  the  legions 
of  benefactors  who,  out  of  civic-minded- 
ness  and/or  for  a  hefty  tax  writeoff,  have 
given  a  total  of  nearly  $14  million  and 
some  4,000  pieces  of  American  art  and 
antiques. ) 

The  James  Madison  State  Dining 
Room,  pictured  here,  is  one  of  those  rooms 
at  State  that  are  usually  never  seen  by  the 
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Every 


/)  <yi p  in  Congress  has 

^  ^  quarters  in  the 
various  House  and  Senate  office  buildings, 
but  just  ranking  senators  and  congressmen 
have  claim  to  the  seventy-five  or  so  "hide- 
away" offices  in  the  Capitol  Building  it- 
self. Scattered  through  the  building  and 
identified  only  by  numbered  doors,  they 
have  been  among  the  most  coveted  perks 
on  the  Hill  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  "Life  begins  at  S.  40,"  says  one 
formerly  hideaway-less  senator,  referring 
to  the  Senate  seniority-ranking  system 
that  determines  who  gets  which  precious 
Capitol  square  footage  (John  Stennis,  the 
most  senior  of  all,  is  "S.  1"). 

A  lot  of  hideaway  stories  have  to  do  with 
the  workings  of  oversize  political  egos. 
When  he  was  a  Senate  leader,  LBJ 
amassed  a  fiefdom  of  seven  hideaways  over 
two  floors  of  the  Capitol,  a  spread  so  big 
that  it  was  dubbed  the  Johnson  Ranch 
East.  H.  128,  Sam  Rayburn's  hideaway 
when  he  was  Speaker,  became  renowned 
as  a  clubby  sanctum  where  top  Democratic 


public.  Its  numerous  treasures  include  a 
Salem  Hepplewhite  breakfront,  circa 
1790,  that  contains  a  goodly  number  of 
the  department's  best  silver  pieces,  and  an 
alabaster  bas-relief  of  President  Madison 
by  Giuseppe  Ceracchi,  made  in  1792. 
Those  who  dine  here  are  seated  on  eagle- 
carved  Salem  side  chairs,   made  about 


1800—10  and  used  on  America's  firsr  pri- 
vate yacht,  Cleopatra's  Barge,  owned  by 
George  Crowninshield.  Madison  visited 
the  yacht  frequently  when  George's  son, 
Benjamin,  was  his  secretary  of  the  navy. 
As  Conger  is  sure  to  point  out  to  the  lucky- 
visitor,  James  Madison  almost  certainly 
sat  here. 


leaders  would  drop  by  to  chew  the  fat  after 
a  long  day  on  the  floor  (it  is  now  a  humble 
conference  room). 

A  hideaway,  in  other  words,  is  what  the 
occupant  chooses  to  make  of  it.  Daniel 
Webster,  the  great  midnineteenth-cen- 
tury  senator  from  Massachusetts,  stocked 
and  sampled  a  princely  wine  collection  in 
his  Capitol  office,  what  is  now  Senator 
Patrick  Leahy's  hideaway.  The  one  Jesse 
Helms  occupies — formerly  Ted  Kenne- 
dy's— is  where  the  North  Carolina  senator 
retreats  to  write.  It  is  a  place  of  privacy,  a 
haven  from  the  constant  assault  of  visitors, 
constituents,  staff,  and  phone  calls  in  the 
main  office.  To  be  asked  to  a  hideaway  is  a 
sign  of  special  favor;  most  people  Ji^  not 
know  that  these  office:  even  exist 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  has  had  a  hand- 
some hideaway  for  ten  of  his  twenty-eight 
years  in  the  Senate.  Comfortably  H  unre 
markably  furnished  with  a  leathi  i  s  : 
club  chairs,  the  senator's  d  a  f< 

other  pirc.s  of  fui 
issue,  courtesv  ol 


the  Architect),  and  adorned,  as  is  the  rest 
o(  the  Capitol,  on  the  cross-  vaulted  ceiling 
with  murals  by  Constantino  Bruinidi,  the 
Pell  hideaway  is  a  historical  show, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  reminders  oi  the 
Rhode  Island  senator's  illustrious  tore- 
bears.  As  Washington  political  interior 
decoration  goes,  it  is  unrivaled. 

Among  the  dozens  of  items  of  Pell-fam- 
ily memorabilia  is  the  parchment  procla 
mation,  dated  1804  and    igned  hv  Piesi 
dent  Thomas  Jefferson,  nominating  Wil- 
liam Claiborne  of  Tennessee,  one  of  Pell's 

prominent  ancestors,  as  governor  ol  "Ol 
leans"  (the  I  ouisiana  Purchase).  Another 
is  the  portrait  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas, 
vice  president  m  the  Polk  administration 
and  a  great  -grand-uncle  of  the  senator. 
From  a  paneled  wall,  a  portrait  o!  I  lerbert 
Pell,  a  former  congressman,  minister  to 
Portugal  and  I  lungary,  and  renowned  gas 
tronome,  looks  down  on  his  son;  hanging 
i  'ii  the  wall,  in  a  little  glass  i.  ase,  as  proudly 

played  as  a  sl  ulpture  by  a  master,  is  the 

ghetti  fork  hi  invented. 
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PATRON  AT  HOME 

(  iM /*/?  a  year'  vis'tors  can  wander 
\^/ 1  list/  in,  past  the  Buddhas  that 
guard  the  front  door  and  into  the  cool  se- 
renity of  the  Kreeger  mansion,  a  vast, 
domed-ceiling  travertine-marble  house- 
cum-museum  designed  by  Philip 
Johnson  in  the  midsixties.  Docents  from 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  hover  about,  help- 
ing the  public  interpret  what  is  perhaps  the 
finest  collection  of  modern  art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ,  still  in  private  hands — an 
eclectic  trove  of  Impressionist,  Postim- 
pressionist,  and  early-  to  late-twentieth- 
century  paintings  and  sculptures,  col- 
lected over  the  last  thirty  years  by  David 
and  Carmen  Kreeger. 

Having  made  a  fortune  in  insurance  in 
the  fifties,  David  Lloyd  Kreeger  trans- 
formed himself  into  that  increasingly  rare 
bird  in  the  Washington  aviary:  the  heavy- 
weight cultural  donor  and  patron.  Now 
seventy-nine,  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
money  and  energies  to  developing  the 
city's  cultural  scene.  For  fourteen  years 
president  and  now  chairman  of  the  Corco- 

GREENVILLE,  D.C. 

fXflV/lflP    approaching     the 

\/  outer  limits  of  tne 

District  of  Columbia  is  entering  another 

type  of  district — that  of  great  estates.  One 
of  the  grandest  is  Hillwood,  in  northwest 
Washington.  Long  the  home  of  the  late 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post,  the  cereal 
heiress,  it  remains  a  fabulous  spot  with 
magnificent  grounds.  Horticultural  monu- 
ments dot  the  panoramic  garden  like  so 
many  beautiful  but  disparate  curios  in  a 
collector's  vitrine. 

East  of  her  Georgian-revival  mansion 
(see  Connoisseur,  May  1984)  Mrs.  Post 
wanted  a  spot  of  tropical  lushness  and  built 
a  greenhouse  resplendent  with  orchids.  To 
the  west,  beyond  the  vast  expanse  of  Lunar 
Lawn,  she  put  in  a  miniature  Japanese 
mountainscape.  Adjoining  the  aptly 
named  Rhododendron  Walk  is  her  pet 
cemetery,  the  final  resting  place  of  Scampi 
and  her  other  beloved  schnauzers. 

Mrs.  Post  bought  Hillwood  in  1955  and 
occupied  it  until  her  death,  in  1973,  when 
the  estate  was  entrusted  to  the  Smithson- 
ian. That  institution  soon  discovered  it 
could  not  afford  the  upkeep — a  handful  of 
gardeners  could  hardly  do  what  Mrs.  Post's 
two  dozen-odd  caretakers  had  done — and 
relinquished  ownership  to  the  Post  family 
foundation  in  1976.  By  then,  the  garden 
had  suffered  badly. 

Today,  with  a  team  of  fourteen  garden- 


ran  Gallery,  Kreeger  has  also  long  been 
active  in  supporting  music,  opera,  and 
theater.  But  Kreeger's  principal  bequest  to 
the  local  patrimony  is  this  art-filled  house, 
in  Spring  Valley,  which  by  the  provisions 
of  his  will  is  destined  to  be  turned  into  a 
foundation  and  private  museum. 

The  house  has  been  ready  for  its  change 
in  status  ever  since  it  was  on  the  drawing 
board:  Johnson  designed  a  long  main  pic- 
ture gallery,  which  dominates  the  first 
floor  and  contains  an  assemblage  of  excel- 
lent late  Picassos,  an  arresting  early  Picas- 
so of  a  cafe-concert  scene,  and  paintings 
by  Sisley,  van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Pissarro, 
and  Degas.  The  Kreegers'  nine  Monets, 
mostly  late,  mauvish,  vaporously  moody 
works,  decorate  the  dining  room.  The 
spoils  of  a  quarter  century  of  art-hunting 
trips  to  New  York  and  Europe  spill  over 
along  hallways  and  down  stairways,  where 
one  can  linger  over  a  Miro,  an  Avery — as 
well  as  some  pompier  confections  that  seem 
out  of  place  in  the  opulent  austerity  of 
Johnson's  building. 


On  the  lower  level,  you  eye  a  den  full  of 
Stella,  Still,  Rosenquist,  and  other  mod- 
ern Americans  and  then  pass  through  a 
small,  vest-pocket  gallery  of  African  art 
before  coming  to  the  music  room,  one  wall 
of  which  is  casually  festooned  with  a  Chi- 
nese silk  scroll,  twenty-three  feet  long,  of 
whimsical  glyphs  done  by  Miro.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  Johnson  installed  a 
small,  all-marble  sculpture  court,  which  is 
dotted  with  a  Maillol  nude,  a  couple  of 
Arps.and  various  large  but  unremarkable 
twentieth-century  bronze  sculptures. 

Regular  guests  at  the  house  might  see 
these  treasures  while  attending  one  of  the 
live  concerts  that  the  Kreegers  frequently 
organize — where  the  entertainment  can 
range  from  the  Tokyo  Quartet  to  Kreeger 
himself,  fiddling  out  Scott  Joplin  on  his 
own  Stradivarius.  Failing  that,  requests  to 
visit  this  treasure  house,  on  the  one  and 
only  spring  day  it  opens  its  doors,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kreeger,  can  be  made  through 
your  local  museum — but  be  aware  that 
tours  are  booked  through  1991. 


ers  at  work,  Hillwo  J  in  a  marvel, 

though  not  quite  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
in  Mrs.  Post's  heyday.  The  old 
still  reigns  in  the  eighteentl 
parterre  and  the  adj< 
where  Mrs.  Post's  a 
visitor  cannot  fail  tos 
ticultural  imperai  i\ 


plant  for  beauty;  plant,  above  all,  for  fun. 

The  house  is  open  by  appointment  (202- 

686-5807),  but  the  garden  is  accessible. 

Tip:  If  you  ■  annot  get  into  Hillwood, 

visit  Tudoi  Place,  at  the  corner  ol  <0  and 

'\  firsl    streets,    in   Georgetown.    It 

-  October  15,  also  by  appointment 

ly;  call  (202)  965-0400. 
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CONNOISSEUR  OF  CONNECTIONS 


/  // /?^V?  has  always  been  a  reliable 
•*■  '^v//  O  index  to  who's  who  in 
Washington:  roughly  speaking,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  guest  lists  of  the  city's  pre- 
mier social  hostesses.  Perle  Mesta  and 
Gwen  Cafritz,  each  in  her  time,  helped  to 
determine — and  rank — the  D.C.  social- 
political  scene.  Today,  one  replacement  is 
Pamela  Harriman,  a  powerhouse  Demo- 
cratic fund-raiser  whose  dinners,  consum- 
mately elegant  and  well  attended  as  they 
are,  invariably  revolve  around  bigwig 
Dems.  For  a  lively  evening,  with  multipar- 
tisan  banter  and  surprising  networking, 
the  place  to  be  invited  is  Coopersmith's. 

Esther  Coopersmith  has  developed  a 
reputation  as  Washington's  master  bridge 
builder,  someone  who  relishes  nothing 
more  than  creating  amicable  encounters 
between  political  adversaries  and  prospec- 
tive allies,  in  the  process  extending  her 
vast  nexus  of  connections.  Brought  up  in 
Wisconsin,  she  cut  her  political  teeth 
managing  the  Kefauver  Wisconsin  presi- 

WASHINGTON  COURT  ORDER 

\A/ rl ft/?y?  ^  tne  vice'President 
r  V  l  l/C/l  C/  (Solid  sterling  club-level 
game)  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(ditto)  meet,  some  years  ago,  only  to 
become  friends  and  confidants?  Answer: 
On  a  tennis  court. 

Indeed,  the  second-most-important 
court  in  Washington  is  the  tennis  court. 
As  everyone  who  plays  knows,  social  ten- 
nis here  is  just  as  much  about  political  as 
about  athletic  power.  So  intense  an  activ- 
ity (it  is  really  not  just  a  sport)  facilitates 
those  other  consummate  Washington  pas- 
times— "accessing"  and  "networking" — 
and  may  even  lead  to  close  personal  rela- 
tionships. 

The  best  place  to  play  (or  to  be  seen 
playing)  is  the  White  House  court  or  the 
vice-president's  two  courts.  (Dressing 
rooms  were  installed  and  fresh  towels  and 
Gatorade  were  instituted  at  the  White 
House  court  during  the  Reagan  era. )  Sen- 
ator Lloyd  Bentsen,  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  candidate  and  one  of  the  top 
players  on  Capitol  Hill,  can  often  be  seen 
at  seven  A.M.  at  the  St.  Albans  Tennis 
Club,  another  preferred  venue  on  the 
D.C.  tennis  circuit.  In  the  same  league  is 
the  court  at  the  Swedish  embassy,  in  back 
of  the  Spanish-revival  mansion  on  Ne- 
braska Avenue.  The  ambassador,  Count 
Wilhelm  Wachtmeister  (pictured  at 
right),  the  forme;  number-seven  player  in 
the  over-sixty  class  in  his  native  country, 


dential-primary  campaign  in  1952  and  has 
since  raised  $17  million  for  the  party  and 
various  charities  (Senator  Proxmire  called 
her  the  "Democratic  political  den  mother 
of  all  fund-raising"). 

Eight  years  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion have  not  given  this  stalwart  Democrat 
much  pause.  Outside  of  her  fund-raisers, 
which  she  makes  a  point  of  not  holding  at 
her  home,  Mrs.  Coopersmith  has  had  over 
politicians  as  ideologically  different  as  Ed 
Meese  and  Jimmy  Carter,  the  ambassador 
to  Israel,  and  the  ambassador  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mrs.  Coopersmith  has  made  the  throw- 
ing of  a  political  dinner  party  into  an  art 
form.  Warm,  bubbly,  and  unflappably  gra- 
cious, she  has  an  infectious  way  of  knitting 
together  a  gathering  of  sixty  disparate  and 
high-titled  strangers.  The  setting  surely 
helps:  Mrs.  Coopersmith  and  her  hus- 
band, a  wealthy  real-estate  lawyer,  enter- 
tain at  their  southern-style  pillared  man- 
sion in  Potomac,  Maryland.  She  stands  at 


says  that  he  considers  it  "in 
bad  taste"  to  use  up  scarce 
court  time  to  conduct  busi- 
ness, but  his  regular  adversar- 
ies include  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  director  of  the  CIA, 
a  passel  of  senators — Heinz 
(Republican,  Pennsylvania) 
and  Johnston  (Democrat, 
Louisiana)  are  the  best — and 
the  columnist  Rowland 
Evans,  Jr.  Katharine  Graham 
is  an  occasional  doubles  part- 
ner. Needless  to  say,  Sweden's 
relations  with  the  United 
States  are  in  splendid  shape, 
with  a  good  possibility  of  get- 
ting better;  on  occasion  the 
count  produces  Bjorn  Borg  to 
play  with  George  Bush. 

The  ambassador  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  solid, 
emotional,  fiercely  competi- 
tive player.  He  describes  his 
strong  points  as  "a  rather  ag- 
gressive serve  and  volley."  1 le 
does  not  play  with  jnsi  anyone.  In  fact, 
even  if  your  game  is  adequate,  you  have- 
little  chance  of  getting  on  the  court  with 
Count  Wachtmeister.  However,  you  may 
want  to  use  the  go<  ces  of 

Kemper,  the  head  pi 
Tennis  Club  and  th< 
Washington  tennis  i 


the  door  greeting  guests  until  dinnertime, 
when  the  assembled  dignitaries  troop 
through  the  kitchen  and  help  themselves 
to  the  self-service  buffet.  In  a  city  awash  in 
protocol,  Mrs.  Coopersmith  is  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  virtues  of  informality. 

After  the  meal,  during  which  the  host- 
ess is  constantly  making  the  rounds  of  the 
tables,  she  gives  a  short  welcoming  speech 
replete  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
honored  guests.  As  good  a  measure  as  any 
of  her  success  at  transpartisan  networking 
is  that  her  efforts  have  led  to  political 
rewards  from  opposite  camps:  in  1979 
President  Carter  named  Mrs.  Cooper- 
smith representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions; during  the  Reagan  years  she  has  (at 
the  request  of  Maureen  Reagan)  several 
times  been  named  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
U.N.  committees  on  women's  rights. 
Next  on  her  agenda — given  a  Democratic 
administration — is  an  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointment. Meantime,  she  is  just  de- 
lighted to  keep  Washington  hopping. 


problems.  She  likes  to  put  together  inter- 
esting match-ups— -sometimes  K\  ause  she 
has  been  asked,  sometimes  relying  simply 

on  who  she  thinks  would  make  the  most 

itnl  foursome.  Meanwhile.behindthe 

ge   on    Nebraska    Avenue    some  of 

hington's   m  St    agile   powers   are   at 

rig  on  the  ambassador's  court. 
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WELL  FED 

/  A /?  trappings  of  Washington  pow- 
J-  fit  er  have  always  tended  toward 
the  functional — Hmos  and  large  corner 
offices  rather  than  fine  food  and  art.  When 
the  late  Arthur  Burns  was  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  the  seventies, 
he  complained  about  the  bare  walls  in  his 
office  and  in  the  two  buildings  that  the  Fed 


occupied.  An  amateur  painter,  Burns 
would  invariably  compare  the  Fed's  quar- 
ters with  the  central-bank  facilities  in  such 
countries  as  Spain,  Belgium,  and  France, 
where  fine  paintings  on  the  walls  have 
always  been  part  of  the  scene.  He  would 
anticipate  the  visits  of  European  monetary 
officials  with  trepidation,  like  a  country 


cousin  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  cosmo- 
politan relations. 

Burns's  dream  to  see  the  Fed  brightened 
with  art  is  now  a  reality.  In  1975,  under  his 
tenure,  the  nation's  bank  set  up  its  Fine 
Arts  Program;  today,  the  two  Fed  build- 
ings are  dotted  with  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  art.  It  is  eclectic,  though  emphasis 
is  on  nineteenth-century  American  paint- 
ing and  contemporary  sculpture. 

Fed  cuisine,  however,  remains  another 
matter.  Alan  Greenspan,  the  current 
chairman,  lunches  with  heads  of  state  and 
central-bank  directors  in  an  L-shaped  pri- 
vate dining  room  graced  with  artworks  by 
Daniel  Huntington  and  Henry  Bacon  as 
well  as  a  magnificent  view  onto  the  Poto- 
mac. Alas,  the  quality  of  the  cooking  does 
not  match  the  eminence  of  the  company. 
Guests  are  offered  whatever  is  on  the  Fed's 
homespun  cafeteria  menu  that  day — 
chicken  salad,  for  example.  No  alcohol  is 
served;  a"  symbolic  note  of  moderation  and 
sobriety  is  struck  at  every  Fed  meal. 

Unless  you  are  the  finance  minister  of 
Spain  or  some  such  visitor,  you  will  not  get 
to  sample  Fed  fare — no  great  loss.  It  is  not 
so  with  Burns's  legacy  of  art.  The  collec- 
tion, one  of  the  little-known  jewels  em- 
bedded in  the  federal  bureaucracy,  may  be 
visited  Thursday  afternoons,  or  by  ap- 
pointment (contact  the  Fed's  tour-pro- 
gram office,  at  202-452-3149). 


THE  ILTIMATE  OFFICIAL  CEREMONY 


/  /f /?  first  time  the  former  House 
-*■  '  "l/  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  was  in- 
vited to  the  Evening  Parade  at  the  Wash- 
ington Marine  Barracks  was  also  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  of  either.  The  "oldest 
post  of  the  corps,"  located  not  far  from 
downtown  Washington,  may  be  easy  to 
overlook,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  forget.  Ask 
anyone  who  has  visited  the  formal  gardens 
of  the  Commandant's  Residence,  built  in 
1806,  or  attended  the  Evening  Parade, 
held  once  a  week  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall. 

There  are  two  ways  to  attend  the 
marines  ceremony.  Most  of  the  time  it  is 
open  to  the  public  (for  information  call 
202-433-6060).  The  more  exclusive  way  is 
eceive  an  invitation  from  the  marine- 
corps  commandant,  who  reserves  several 
ir  for  Ins  own  guest',  (though 
iin  .it  the  pub- 
the  latter  case,  the  cere- 
'-ii  party, 
•  idition, 


After  the  reception,  the  commandant's 
guests,  by  now  fortified  with  food  and 
drink,  are  escorted  by  officers  to  their 
seats.  Protocol  requires  that  the  comman- 
dant and  his  invitees  be  last  to  enter  the 
parade  ground  and  take  their  seats. 

Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  P.M. ,  the  elabo- 
rate ritual  begins  on  the  oblong,  grass-cov- 
ered parade  ground,  crossed  by  three 
cement  walks,  in  front  of  the  comman- 
dant's Federal-style  house.  Flanking  the 
grounds  on  each  long  side  are  the  more 
modest  officers'  residences  and  the  bar- 
racks buildings.  Two  companies  of  ma- 
rines in  full  military  dress,  each  120  men 
strong,  participate  in  the  field  exercises. 
Accompanying  them  are  the  30-man  Ma- 
rine Band  ("The  President's  Own"),  the 
80-man  Marine  Drum  &.  Bugle  Corps 
("The  Commandant's  Own"),  as  well  as 
Sergeant  Chesty  VII,  a  seventy-pound, 
magnificently  wrinkled  English  bulldog. 
(   lusty  VII  w;is  recently  brought  ba<  k  from 

retirement  alter  the  discharge  <>f  Chesty 
VIII,  wIki  had  the  impertinence  to  sit 


down  during  the  course  of  the  parade. 

Inaugurating  the  ceremony,  a  lone  ma- 
rine, spotted  in  a  beam  of  light,  marches 
out  onto  the  field  to  ring  the  bell  salvaged 
from  the  World  War  II  destroyer  U.S.S. 
Nicholas.  As  each  part  of  the  exercises 
kicks  off — the  marching  out  of  the  mascot, 
the  showing  of  the  marine  colors,  the 
silent  drill,  and  the  three-man  mirror  drill 
inspection — it  is  picked  out  by  a  spotlight, 
leaving  the  previous  phase  in  darkness.  At 
the  end,  in  a  moment  of  eerie  drama,  the 
beam  of  light  finds  a  lone  marine  high  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  barracks,  sounding  the 
melancholy  taps.  Afterward,  guests  get  to 
wander  onto  the  field  to  meet  thirty  offi- 
cers, who  shake  hands  and  exchange 
thanks  and  courtesies.  For  a  citadel  of  offi- 
cialdom, Washington  is  the  site  of  very 
few  things  that  can  be  properly  called  cer- 
emonies. The  Evening  Parade  is  the  one 
guaranteed  to  raise  goose  bumps.  □ 

\na  Ginsburg  is  a  long-time  resident  and 
admirer  of  Washington. 
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The  Unexpurgate 
Tour 


The  sites  of  twenty- 
free  scandals,  scams, 
and  peccadilloes 

By  Victor  Gold 
Illustrations  by  Arnold  Roth 


Welcome  to  Washington,  D.  C. ,  seat  of 
American  government  since  1 800,  site  of 
an  annual  cherry-blossom  festival.  It  is  a 
t/mnst's  delight,  the  city  where  mine  than 
nineteen  million  visitors  nowadays  make 
the  local  tour-guide  franchise  the  largest 
sightseeing  operation  m  America.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  authorized,  sanitized 
t/iur:  eighteen  stops  for  seven  dollars, 
everything  fr</m  A  (the  Air  &  Space  Mu- 
seum) toZ'ihe  Zero  Milestone). 

Hut  what  about  the  national  capital  by- 
passed on  your  official  tsiur — the  city  not 
of  monuments  but  of  mtmumental  scan- 
i  flaps'  If.  as  Oscar 

merely  gos- 

■ 


past,  both  distant  and  recent:  a  tabloid 
view  of  Washington,  twenty-five  stops, 
beginning  on  Capitol  Hill  with  .  .  . 

1.  CONGRESSMAN  WAYNE  HAYS'S  OLD 
OFFICE,  SITE  OF  ELIZABETH  RAY'S 
UNUSED  TYPEWRITER.  When  it  came 
to  light  that  the  powerful  House  com- 
mittee chairman  had  a  blond,  well- 
proportioned  typist  on  his  payroll  who 
could  not  type  (irrelevant,  really,  be- 

ihe  rarely  went  to  the  office), 
the  I  louse  more  or  less  fell  in  on 
I  lays's  political  career.  He  resigned  his 
while  Ins  nontyping  after-hours 
in  ion,  Elizabeth  Ray,  exposed 
n  a  r i.i 1 1.  mal-magazine  spread  and 
thi  n  to  I  igg(  i  and  better 

tilings  with  .i  h     and  tell  bool  and  a 
;-actingi  in  ■  i  (albeit  minor) 
>rl    At  List  report,  I  lays 

•       li  .  ing  tin    lit.   ..I  .,  i  .,untr\ 


squire  in  Ohio,  far  removed  from  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  .  .  . 

2.  THE  U.S.  CAPITOL.  This  is  the  scene 
of  too  many  scandals,  scams,  and  flaps 
to  be  listed  on  any  one  map.  Limiting 
ourselves  to  the  1980s,  we  find  two 
gross  encounters  of  the  lurid  kind. 
One  involved  liaisons  between  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  young  Senate- 
House  pages.  Congressman  Dan  Crane 
of  Illinois  was  censured  by  the  House 
for  having  a  fling  with  a  young  female 
page,  and  Gerry  Studds  of  Massachu- 
setts, tor  ,i  relationship  with  a  male 
House  employee.  Along  more-tradi- 
tional family  lines,  Rita  Jenrette  in 
1980  disclosed  that  she  had  had  sex 
with  her  husband,  (  ongressman  John 
lenrette  ol  South  <  arolina,  in  late- 
night  sessions  >>n  the  (  Capitol  steps 
We  will  meet  lenrette  again  (see  tour 


site  numbet  21);  Rita,  after  divorce, 
wrote  a  kiss-and-tell  book,  M\  Capitol 
Secrets,  and  then  launched  a  (minor) 
acting  career. 

3.  THE  CARROLL  ARMS  &  QUORUM 
CLUB.  Hidden  away  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  old  Carroll  Arms  Hotel, 
the  Quorum  was  a  plush  private  club, 
featuting  waittesses  in  scanty,  skin- 
tight uniforms  who  catered  to  an  all- 
male  membership  of  senators,  con- 
gressmen, and  heavy-hitting  Washing- 
ton business  lobbyists.  It  was  founded 
in  1%1  by  Bobby  Baker,  who  made  a 
multimillion-dollar  fortune  while 
working  tor  Lyndon  Johnson  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  majority.  When  in- 
vestigated by  the  Senate  Rules  (  om- 
mittee  tor  financial  wheeler-dealing. 
Baker  resigned  his  Senate  job  and  later 

went  to  jail.  In  time,  the  wrecking  ball 
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of  progress  hit  the  hotel,  to  make  way 
for  such  fresh  Capitol  Hill  architectur- 
al treats  as  .  .  . 

4.  THE  NEW  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE 
BUILDING.  In  the  heginning,  there  was 
an  old  Senate  Office  Building  (SOB); 
then  came  a  new  one.  Even  though 
the  number  of  U.S.  senators  had  not 
increased  from  100,  their  need  for  le- 
hensraum  led  to  plans  for  still  anothet 
building  in  1972.  Estimated  cost: 
$47.9  million.  While  railing  about  ex- 
travagance and  cost  overruns  in  other 
federal  areas,  senators  over  the  next 
years  blithely  approved  increased 
funding  for  their  new  architectural 
toy,  the  final  tab  coming  to  an  esti- 
mated $1  38  million,  making  it  the  na- 
tion's most  expensive  building  in 
1982.  Not  long  after,  a  few  blocks 
away,  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
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forced  to  shorten  its  hours  of  public 
use,  because  of  limited  funding. 

5.  GARY  HART'S  POLITICAL  GRAVE 
SITE.  When  a  Miami  reporter  rook  up 
Senator  Hart's  challenge  "Follow  me," 
he  caught  him  at  his  town  house  hold- 
ing a  late-night  job  interview  with  the 
blond  model  Donna  Rice,  while  bis 
wife  was  en  vacances.  Hart  abandoned 
his  presidential  race  and  later  sold  the 
house  to  one  Ghebre  Mehrefeab  tor  an 
estimated  $325,000.  Ms.  Rice's  Us 
and-tell  book  and  success  as  an  actress 
are  still  awaited. 

6.  THE  ICE  QUEEN'S  PALACE.  We  ha>  e 
arrived  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  headquarters.  In  the  eai 
years  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
Anne  Burford,  the  agency's  In 
suspected  of  manipulating  Sup<  '■ 


money  to  affect  the  outcome  ol  key 
political  races.  Burford  earned  her 
nickname — the  "Ice  Queen"  -be- 
cause of  a  frigid  demeanor,  but  con- 
gressional heat  on  alleged  EPA  sweel 
heart  deals  with  industrial  polluters  led 
to  quick  meltdown.  Cited  tor  con 
tempt  of  l  longress  (the  charges  were 
dropped),  Burford  resigned  in  ll)H* 
ami  then  wrote  a  kuk  and  tell  book 
blaming  <  ongress  and  the  new-  media 
tor  het  problems.  The  "Ice  Que*  n" 

,i  prosei  uted  lor  wrongdoing, 
but  another  EPA  official,  the  assistant 
administratoi  fi  i  toxi  Rita 

| 

i     ional  inqui 

7.TI 

loldirtj 

,    | 


other  tederal  agciu  y    In  the  past  halt 
centuiN  alone,  no  lewei  than  three  at 

tomeys  general  (I  larry  Daugherty, 
|ohn  Mm  hell,  Richard  Kleindienst), 
along  with  one  assistant  attorney  gen 
er.il  (T.  I  ami!  i  laudle),  have  been  In 
di<  ted  tot  betraying  the  publk  mist. 
not  to  mention  |ustice  involvement  in 
sin  h  unsavory  a<  ti>  ities  as  the  tapping 
of  Martin  I  uthet  King,  |r  A  pri\  ate 

phone  i  alls.  Il  was  here  at  |usti<  e  dui 

the  I  larding  years  tha     ie  1  eapot 
1  tome  s<  andal  was  covered  up  »^\. 
five  de<  .ides  later,  G.  G  I  iddy 

piesi  nted  the  attorney  geni  ral  with  a 
plan  to  disrupt  the  1972  Dt  moi  rath 
conv<  ntion  in  Miami  by  sending  in 
hordes  ol  prostitutes  to  lure  unsus| 
ing  Mil  iovemite  del<  gates 

8.  THE  INTERNAI  REVENI  I  SERVICE 
Who  «.!--  I    Lamat  c  laudle?  1  he  as 
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sistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Department's  tax  division 
during  the  Truman  years.  What  crime 
was  he  charged  with  ?  Conspiracy  to 
fix  a  prominent  businessman's  tax 
case.  Caudle's  co-conspirator?  Presi- 
dent Truman's  appointments  secre- 
tary, Matthew  Connelly.  Internal 

rime  political  target 
during  the  1952  presidential  cam- 
paign, since  hoth  the  agency's  com- 
ner  and  ii  i  i  ommis- 

if-the-line  tax  colic 

IX  fraud.  In  all, 
fl 
ilarities,' 


9.  CONSTITUTION  HALL.  The  place  to 
perform,  if  you  were  a  world-famous 
contralto,  this  was  not  the  place  for 
world-famous  Marian  Anderson.  She 
was  turned  away  in  1939  by  the  hall's 
owners,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  because  of  a  "white 
.trusts  only"  clause.  Angered  at  the 
exclusion,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes  offered  Miss  Anderson 
use  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  for  a  pub- 

ncert,  which  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  her  most  memorable.  Later,  in 
the  1950s — given  a  DAR  change  of 
<  onstitution  Hall  was  the  sue 

■  ral  Anderson  performances. 

Snll  later,  in  thl  true  revolu- 

hi  n  thi  hall  w.is  made 
1  groups. 

.    ITie  staid,  re 
ill  pi  iwerful  i  hairman  i  >f 


the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Wilbur  Mills,  made  a  big  splash 
here  when  his  nighttime  companion 
the  "Argentinian  Bombshell,"  Fanne 
Foxe,  dove  into  the  basin  as  police 
stopped  their  speeding  car.  The  profes- 
sional stripper  did  stints  in  Boston  and 
Detroit,  wrote  her  autobiography,  and 
then  moved  to  the  Connecticut  sub- 
urbs. As  for  Mills,  he  brooded  awhile, 
then  dried  out  (after  joining  Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous),  and  resigned  his 
chairmanship.  The  former  House 
chairman,  once  more  a  pillar  of  his 
community,  now  practices  law  in 
Washington. 

II.  "BOSS"  SHEPHERD'S  STATUE.  In 
IH71,  Alexander  Robey  Shepherd,  a 
friend  of  Presideni  I  llysses  S.  ( Irant's, 
was  put  iii  <  hargi  i  it  the  I  >istri<  I  ol 

<    I  -I  i  in  il  i.i  IV  .aid  ol  I'uhlii   Winks    I  lc 


immediately  launched  a  $6  million 
program  to  pave  streets,  dig  sewers, 
and  plant  trees.  Although  investiga- 
tors looked  into  taxpayers'  charges  of 
misconduct,  Shepherd  continued  un- 
deterred, running  up  a  bill  of  $18  mil- 
lion. The  city  went  bankrupt;  a  sec- 
ond investigation  turned  up  evidence 
of  corruption  in  the  way  Shepherd 
awarded  construction  contracts.  The 
"Boss"  left  for  Mexico.  His  enemies 
said  good  riddance,  but  in  1909,  his 
supporters,  having  proclaimed  him  the 
"Maker  of  Washington,"  commis- 
sioned the  statue  in  his  honor. 

12.  THE  TREASURY  BUILDING,  not  City 
Hall,  was  the  site  of  the  Grant  admin- 
istration's worst  scandals.  Both  the 
(  iidu  Mobilier  and  the  Whiskey  Ring 
SCams  involved  revenue  officials  at  the 
highest  level    A  harbinger  of  (  irant's 
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problems  at  Treasury  was  the  socially 
disastrous  inaugural  ball,  held  in  the 
still-unfinished  building  on  March  4, 
1869.  Guests  gagged  on  air  thick  with 
dust;  fine  silk  gowns  were  ruined.  To 
compound  the  problem,  confusion 
reigned  in  the  coat-check  room, 
which  left  cabinet  members'  and  dip- 
lomats' wives  exposed  to  the  elements 
and  sent  the  New  York  editor  Horace 
Greeley  home  coatless,  hatless,  and 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  Wash- 
ington was  a  city  where  "the  rents  are 
high,  the  food  is  bad,  the  dust  is  dis- 
gusting, the  mud  is  deep,  and  the  mor- 
als are  deplorable." 

13.  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  COAT  CLOSET. 
Specifically,  the  one  that  adjoined  the 
president's  office  was  the  love  nest  reg- 
ularly used  by  Harding  and  his  mis- 
tress, Nan  Britton,  to  elude  the 


watchful  eyes  of  the  "Duchess"  (Mrs. 
Harding).  Britton  was  slipped  into  the 
executive  mansion  by  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice during  daylight  hours,  between 
official  appointments.  Six  decades  lat- 
er, Judith  Campbell  Exner  claimed  to 
have  shared  intimacies  and  messages 
from  the  Mob  with  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  not  in  the  coat  closet  but  in 
a  more  comfortable  master  bedroom 
upstairs  in  the  executive  mansion. 

14.  THE  ONE-TIME  SITE  OF  CREEP  OF- 
FICES AND  SHREDDER  NUMBER  ONE.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday,  but  it  was 
sixteen  years  ago,  that  Nixon's  Cum 
mittee  for  the  Re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent shredded  documents  at  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  part  of  the 
Watergate  cover-up.  This  machine  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  one  directly 
across  the  street,  at  .  .  . 


15.  THE  ONE-TIME  SITE  OF  LT.  COLO- 
NEL OLIVER  NORTH'S  OFFICE  AND 
SHREDDER  NUMBER  TWO.  Here,  a  de- 
cade and  a  half  after  official  Washing- 
ton purportedly  learned  "the  lessons  of 
Watergate,"  North  and  his  loyal  aide 
Fawn  Hall  spent  a  Friday  evening  in 
the  fall  of  1986  shredding  documents 
as  part  of  the  Iran-contra  cover-up.  Im 
j>lu\  ca  change  .  .  . 

16.  THE  1 1TTLE  GREEN  HOUSE  AT  1625 

EET  NORTHWEST.  Until  Water- 
gati     the  best-known  Washington 
scandal  of  the  century  wenl  under  the 
name  Teapot  Dome,  so  called  because 
of  the  physic  al  app  iran<  e  of  federal 
erty  in  Wyoming  improperly 

ilmen.  This  was  but 
ney-making  scams 

I  irding's  home- 
lang."The 


Little  Green  House  (long  since  re 
placed  by  an  office  building)  served  as 
headquarters  tor  the  gang,  and  word 

around  town  was  thai  it  you  wanted  i 
favor  from  the  White  House,  1625  K 
Was  the  place  to  go. 

I7.THESITE01  GOLDHNES  MIDNIGHT 
MARCH.  A  Boston  industrialist,  IVr 
nard  ( roldfinc  was  fond  of  giving 

Oriental  rugs  and  vicuna  COBtS  to  his 
h niuls  in  high  places.  When  the  col- 
umnist Drew  Pearson  reported  in  1958 

that  Sherman  Adams,  President  I  i 

senhower's  assistant,  had  n  I  I  ived  Bev 

era!  expensive  rugs  and  a  coal  after  in- 
tervi  i ung  with  federal  agen<  ies  on 
Goldtinc's  behalf,  a  congressional 
committee  called  ( ioldfine  as  a  s  it- 
neSS.  The  Boston  businessman  and  his 
staff  i  bet  ked  into  the  Sheraton  Carl- 
ton Hotel,  on  Sixteenth  and  K.  On 
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discovering  that  his  suite  was  bugged 
by  the  men  in  the  adjoining  room — 
among  them  a  congressional  investiga- 
tor and  Pearson's  young  legman  Jack 
Anderson — Goldfine  and  his  entire 
entourage,  some  still  in  bathrobes, 
made  a  traffic-stopping  march  across  K 

tei  at  tbe  Hilton.  By  scandal's 
end,  Adams  had  been  forced  to  resign, 
'  ii  iltiric  had  gone  CO  prison,  and  An- 
reputation  as  a  Washington 

muckr.iker  had  been  assured. 

18.      WARD  HUNTS  ROOM  WITH  A 
'..■'!.■  r  lodging  plat  i  ,  another 

■'■.:    1972. 
I  -  I  10- 


son  Lodge.  The  discovery  of  Hunt's 
White  House  phone  number  in  the 
address  book  of  one  of  the  arrested 
burglars  led  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  to  link  the  Nixon  campaign 
committee  to  the  crime. 

19.  THE  WASHINGTON  POST.  Winner  of 
a  Pulitzer  for  its  Watergate  expose,  the 
Post  suffered  its  own  scandal  seven 
years  later,  when  its  reporter  Janet 

(  boke  had  to  return  a  Pulitzer  for  a 
feature  story  about  a  young  drug  addict 
that  turned  out  to  be  fiction,  not  fact. 
re  resigned.  The  assistant  manag- 
ditoi  of  the  Post's  Metro  section 

•ii  the  time,  Boh  Woodward,  was  reas- 
I     ithin  .i  few  months. 

20.  iWN<  I  IT.  Begin 

I  -  mgSUn  Park,  a 

ni  and  owner  of  the 


George  Town  Club,  allegedly  bribed 
congressmen  and  othet  officials  to  get 
low-interest  U.S.  loans  on  tice  pur- 
chases with  up  to  $1  million  a  yeat  to 
the  lawmakers  as  "gifts,"  in  addition  to 
offering  them  the  setvices  of  his  club, 
which  often  included  female  compan- 
ionship. Key  players  in  this  scandal 
were  Congressman  Otto  Passman  of 
Louisiana  and  that  state's  governor, 
Edwin  Edwards.  When  it  was  revealed 
that  Park  had  given  a  $10,000  gift  to 
Edwards's  wife,  the  governor  asked  a 
reporter,  "You  don't  want  my  wife  to 
accept  gifts    or  my  children?  You 
w;iiii  them  to  end  up  like-  -youT  chil- 
dren'" In  the  end,  only  one  person, 
Richard  Hanna,  was  convicted  in  the 
Koreagate  u  andal. 

21.  Illl  Al'.st  AMTOWNHOUSE,  Wa- 

ile  had  lu  ell  .111  I   xei  illive  I  >< -p. ill 


ment  scandal;  Koreagate,  then  Ab- 
scam,  were  congressional  scandals. 
Was  this  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution meant  by  separate  but  equal 
branches  of  government?  Abscam  in- 
volved the  FBI's  conducting  a  "sting" 
operation  in  1980,  offering  members 
of  Congress  and  other  public  officials 
money  in  return  for  special  favors  for  a 
mythical  Arab  sheikh.  The  role  of  the 
sheikh,  in  full  bumoose,  was  played  by 
an  FBI  agent.  A  town  house,  built  in 
Williamsburg  colonial  style  and  lo- 
cated at  Foxhall  Road  and  W  Street 
Northwest,  served  as  the  sheikh's 
Washington  headquarters.  It  was  com- 
plete with  authentic  antiques,  exqui- 
site <  hina,  a  lavish  wine  cellar,  and 
hidden  cameras.  Lawmakers  enteted, 
met  the  sheikh,  negotiated,  took  inon 

ey,  and  bee  ame  unwitting  video  stars. 

In  the  end,  one  senator  and  six  (  on 
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gressmen — including  Rita  Jenrette's 
husband,  John — were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  accepting  bribes. 

22.  MIKE  DEAVER'S  RIVERFRONT  OF- 
FICE.  In  the  mideighties,  special  pros- 
ecutors began  investigating  former 
Reagan  White  House  officials  for  im- 
properly using  their  influence  on  be- 
half of  their  clients.  Chief  among 
these  ex-officials  was  Michael  Deaver, 
confidant  of  President  and  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan. On  leaving  the  White  House, 
Deaver  opened  a  plush  public-rela- 
tions office,  overlooking  the  Potomac. 
It  has  since  closed  down.  Pending  the 
outcome  of  Deaver's  legal  problems, 
no  reopening  date  has  been  set. 

23.  KENNEDY  CENTER,  or  KenCen,  is 
the  site  of  the  biggest  cultural  flap  in 
recent  Washington  history.  Local  the- 


ater supporters,  chafing  under  long- 
time criticism  of  the  national  capital 
as  a  cultural  desert,  hoped  for  an 
American  counterpart  to  Paris's 
Comedie  Franchise.  In  1984,  Peter 
Sellars,  the  reputed  wunderkind  of 
modem  theater,  was  hired  as  artistic 
director  of  the  American  National 
Theater  on  a  wave  of  favorable  press 
notices.  His  first  production,  a  some- 
what askew  version  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  IV,  Part  1,  lost  $700,000.  Ik- 
followed  that  with  Chekhov's  ■ 
gull,  done  as  a  laser-light  show  with  a 
pianist  playing  Scriabin.  Then  came  a 
rendition  of  Sophocles'  Ajax,  rewrit- 
ten to  place  Ajax,  now  a  deat  Vietnam 
veteran,  on  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon. 
So  much  for  Washington's  Comedie 
Franchise,  or,  at  least,  Peter  Sellars's 
artistic  direction.  With  ANT  founde 
ing  in  red  ink,  Sellars  went  on  perma- 


nent "sabbatical"  in  August  1986. 

24.  THE  PENTAGON.  No  Washington- 
scandal  tour  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  visit  to  this  five-sided,  money 
crunching  monstei  across  the  Poto- 
mac. First,  there  wete  $4  55  hammers; 
then,  imperial  toilets  that  sell  forei 
ther  $600  or  $1,000— who  counts? 
N<  >w .  in  the  List  of  the  Reagan  years, 
there  is  "Pentagate"     the  biggest  mili 
rement  scandal  "t  them  .ill. 
:i  unfolding  tale  ol  bribery  may 
,.  [ve  billions  ol  dollars' 

worth  ol  "M1  se<  ret  government 

■  li  asi  i  doz<  n  aerospat  i 

VZA  Finally,  this,. 
ftei  the  i  apital's  tirsi 
harles  L'Enfant, 

\  ho,  hi  the  1790s, 


tried  to  forestall  greedy  land  specula 
tors  by  refusing  to  make  multiple 

i  opies  ol  street  plans  lor  the  i  itv  ol 

Washington  <•  lonsidered  obdurate, 
L'Enfant  was  fired  by  President  Wish 
ington.  A  more  pliant  city  planner 
named  Blodgett  «.is,  however,  able  to 
persuade  Secretary  ol  State  |efferson  ol 
the  wisdom  oi  a  lottery  si  Kerne  where 
K  the  new  i  its's  streets  could  be  buill 
quickly.  Blodgetl  was  named  superin 
tendeni  ol  buildings  and  |  rx  pared  Ins 
lottery,  It  tailed   Deciding  that  "sp« 
1 1 1. ii  u>n  | h.ul |  been  his  primary  object 
from  the  beginning,"  Presidi  nt  Wash 
ington  relieved  Nlodgctt  ol  his  duties. 
Ilu  i  itv  >>t  Washington  was  -<  andal 
ized.  It  woi  Id  not  be  the  last  time.  I J 

Victoi  Gold  is  coauthor  of  The  IVnJy 
Politic,  a  Washington  novel-satire  Jite 
i  ml  this  fall. 
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Places  Washhgtonians  would 
like  to  keep  secret 


By  Mark  Ginsburg 


"Southern  efficiency 
and  northern  hospitali- 
ty" has  long  been  one  of 
Washington's  lesser- 
known  traits.  If  you  do 
not  enjoy  endless  wait- 
ing in  line  at  the  drug- 
store to  buy  a  roll  of  film,  confusion  and 
aggression  in  traffic,  and  rattletrap  taxis  with 
fares  determined  by  a  mysterious  zone  map 
instead  of  by  meter,  try  any  of  the  following 
luxury  hotels.  They  are  the  most  adept  at 
smoothing  the  rough  edges.  But  in  a  city  that 
eschews  extravagance  in  favor  of  functionali- 
ty, their  environments  bespeak  Cadillac,  not 
Rolls-Royce.  Do  not  look  for  linen  sheets,  gold 
bath  taps,  or  starched  uniforms.  On  the  other 
hand,  younger  staff  members  are  often  pil- 
grims from  the  world's  fallen  aristocracies, 
making  their  way  through  local  foreign- service 
schools.  Multilingual  conversation  can  easily 
culminate  m  an  invitation  to  '  'my  grandmoth- 
er's castle  in  northern  Italy"  or  to  an  estate  in 
Morocco  This  Chekhovian  aspect  adds 
poignancy  to  the  kingdom  of  bureaucracy. 

Top  hotels  with  personality,  listed  in  order 
of  preference,  are  the  following: 

The  Four  Seasons:  The  luxury  hotel  with  the 

highest  occupancy  rate  in  the  District  is 


Located  at  the  entrance  to  his- 
toric Georgetown,  the  Four 
Seasons  is  our  top  choice 
for  luxury  hotels  in  the  no- 
tion's capital  It  sets  the 
standards  for  service,  cui- 
sine, and  amenities. 


located  in  an  area  for  walking,  window- 
shopping,  and  dining.  Georgetown  was 
built  for  people  and  horses,  not  cars,  yet  is 
still  convenient  to  the  entire  city.  At 
capacity,  the  hotel  remains  cool,  crisp, 
and  inviting,  with  acres  of  blond  wood 
paneling,  potted  plants,  and  quietly  imag- 
inative rooms.  The  Canadian  Four  Sea- 
sons group  is  New  Age  chic .  and  it  employs 
real  people  who  do  not  tell  you  to  "have  a 
nice  day."  The  resident  coiffeur,  George, 
sets  the  heads  of  top  Washington  wives. 
Reservations:  (800)  332-3442. 

The  RitZ-Carlton:  D.  C.  's  answer  to  the  Bever- 
ly Hills  Hotel,  having  weathered  a  noto- 
rious decline  in  management,  has  recently 
been  taken  over  by  the  trademark's  own- 
ers, apparently  without  losing  clients. 
Most  famous  for  its  restaurant,  the  Jockey 
Club,  the  Ritz  attracts  celebrities  from 
Nancy  Reagan  to  Art  Buchwald  to  Bill 
Cosby.  Outfitted  in  full,  Ralph  Lauren- 
esque  regalia,  with  flourishes  of  chintz  and 
Laura  Ashley  (wallpaper),  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  is  comfy,  lived-in  Wasp  rather  than 


suffocating,  overstuffed  Wasp.  Its  charac- 
ter lies  in  its  having  captured  the  flavor  of 
old  Washington  and  the  nearby  hunt 
country.  The  neighborhood  is  packed  with 
embassies,  and  the  hip  Dupont  Circle  area 
(metro  station,  bookstores,  restaurants)  is 
within  walking  distance.  Reservations: 
(800)  424-8008. 

The  Madison:  Washington's  oldest  luxury 
hotel,  now  twenty-five,  matches  the  re- 
petitive, modern  downtown  office  build- 
ings surrounding  it,  a  block  away  from  the 
capital's  Reeperbahn.  A  1960s,  ultracon- 
servative,  antique-filled,  "presidential" 
decor,  combined  with  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional staff  and  an  extremely  well  connect- 
ed owner  (Marshall  B.  Coyne),  ensures 
the  loyalty  of  grade-A  VIPs.  It  is  the  only 
D.C.  hotel  I  stayed  in  that  offered  both  a 
bidet  and  a  minifridge  in  the  bathroom,  for 
ladies'  creams.  No  one  ever  questions  the 


4. 
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Madison  (but  leave  ample  time  for  car 
retrieval  from  valet  parking).  Reserva- 
tions: (800)  424-8577. 

The  Willard  Inter-Continental,    downtown, 

feels  like  two  hotels.  The  lobby,  suites, 
function  rooms,  and  dining  rooms,  all  lov- 
ingly renovated,  evoke  the  spirit  of  the 
turn-of-the-century  Willard  Hotel.  The 
guest  rooms  are  haut  bourgeois  Inter-Con: 
they  have  two  color  schemes  (versus  the 
smaller  Four  Seasons'  five),  pay-TV  mov- 
ies, and  framed  plastic  Inter-Continental 
placards  in  one  of  the  long  hallways.  Cred- 
it must  be  given  to  the  engineering  staff  for 
softening  Washington's  hard,  heavily 
chlorinated  water.  Splurge  on  one  of  the 
oval  suites,  or  consider  the  Willard  a  living 
museum;  the  best  parts  of  it  are  free.  Reser- 
vations: (800)  327-0200. 

The  new  Park  Hyatt  has  excellent  service, 
and,  like  the  Westin,  across  the  street, 
and  the  Watergate  Hotel,  it  sports  a  fully 
equipped  health  club.  The  venerable  Sher- 
aton Carlton,  with  a  $  1 6  million  renovation, 
and  the  Hay-Adams  are  somewhat  less  cor- 
porate and  are  located  near  downtown 
business  centers.  As  luxury  Washington  is 
overbuilt,  the  hotels  mentioned  have  gen- 
erous weekend  rates. 

DINING  (AND  EAVESDROPPING) 

Though  Washington's  restaurants  suffer  from 
Manhattan-size  hype,  they  should  not  be 
judged  by  New  York  standards.  The  respected 
Zagat  guide  gives  high  marks  to  Jean-Louis,  Le 
LionD'Or,  andMorton's  of  Chicago.  Wash- 
ingtonians  swear  by  Le  Pavilion,  Twenty  - 
One  Federal,  and  Duke  Zeibert's.  But  be 
warned:  the  phrase  "deep  throat"  applied  to 
news  leakage,  not  to  fine  dining.  With  the 
exception  of  two  hotel  restaurants,  most  of  the 
capital's  fashionable  ones  are  housed  in  char- 
acterless office  buildings  strategically  located 
in  proximity  to  the  power  center.  You  will 
learn  nothing  about  the  city  by  going  to  them. 
Explore  instead  the  ethnic  restaurants  in 
Georgetown,  Adams  Morgan,  andOldTown 
Alexandria,  all  real  neighborhoods.  The  fol- 
lowing selections  combine  architectural,  culi- 
nary, and  social  cachet,  albeit  in  varying  pro- 
portions. 

The  Jockey  Club,  in  the  Ritz-Carlton,  is  like  a 
branch  of  New  York's  Mortimer's:  one 
goes  because  of  who  goes,  a  little  bit  hun- 
gry to  be  seen.  Famous  persons  eat  lunch 
and  dinner  there  regularly,  but  their  faces 
may  not  always  be  familiar  to  outsiders, 
especially  since  the  Washington  Post  has 
curtailed  its  social  coverage.  Martin  Gar- 
bisu,  the  dapper  mattre  d',  knows  his  pro- 


Washingtonkins  swear  by  the  Jockey  Club— known  for  its  crab  cakes  and  celebrity  watching. 


tocol — that  is  one  reason  they  all  keep 
coming  back. 

The  Willard  Room,  at  the  Willard  Inter-Con- 
tinental, provides  a  wonderful  environ- 
mental experience,  circa  1901.  Fine  crys- 
tal and  china  are  put  forward  by  eager  wait- 
ers who  spread  oversize  cloth  napkins  on 
the  laps  of  well-groomed  families.  The 
wording  of  the  Pop  American  menu 
includes  "pine  nuts,"  "panache,"  "pink 
champagne,"  "peppered,"  "smoked 
glaze,"  "coulis,"  "frozen  Cointreau,"  and 
"young  crisp" — perhaps  to  embellish  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  traditional  ho- 
tel fare.  The  Occidental  Grill,  adjacent  to 
the  Willard,  is  less  expensive  and  has 
great,  old-time  atmosphere. 

For  The  Metropolitan  Club,  it  is  worth  tracking 
down  a  member  (male  or  female,  as  of  late) 
to  see  where  top  government  people,  high- 
ly paid  lobbyists  and  lawyers,  the  press, 
and  old  Washington's  cave  dwellers  dine. 
Slowly  shedding  their  southern,  shabby- 
genteel  look,  the  exclusive,  though  no 
longer  restricted,  facilities  are  being 
thoughtfully  renovated.  No  business  is 
conducted  in  the  main  dining  room- 
papers  on  the  rabies  are  not  allowed.  The 
generic  club  food  is  satisfying,  with  por- 
tions triple  the  size  of  Le  Pavilion's.  The 
Members'  Grill,  downstairs,  has  long 
wooden  tables  and  a  light  buffet;  old  geez- 
ers grab  a  cookie  from  a  jar  on  the  way  in. 

Nora,  on  R  Street,  i 
decorated  with  simple  / 


has  supremely  good  food.  "Biodynamic" 
raw  materials,  raised  or  grown  without 
chemical  additives,  help  reeducate  cor- 
rupted palates  as  to  what  a  freshwater  fish 
or  a  spinach  leaf  once  tasted  like,  without 
heavy  spices  or  complicated  sauces  as  cov- 
er-ups. Even  desserts  are  prepared  with 
intelligence,  care,  and  imagination.  No 
credit  cards;  reservations  a  must:  (202) 
462-5143. 

The  Red  Sea,  on  Eighteenth  Street,  is 
crowded,  fun,  spicy,  and  set  in  a  very 
accessible  neighborhood  (Adams  Mor- 
gan), filled  with  diverse  ethnic  groups  and 
representative  cuisines.  Waitpersons  from 
Addis  Ababa  with  striking  features  and 
graceful  bearing  serve  exotic,  Ethiopian 
food  that  is  meant  to  be  »  ooped  up  with 
injera  (a  steaming  textured  pancake)  and 
washed  down  with  tej  (honey  wine).  Res- 
ervations: (202)  483-5000. 

Bamiyan  Restaurant  will  take  you  to  historic, 

reconstructed  Old  Town  Alexandria,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  en  route  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  to  the  Afghanistan  of 
the  former  ruling  class.  First-rate  meat 
kebabs,  mild  vegetable  and  rice  dishes, 
and  a  casually  elegant  frontier  backdrop 
lure  upscale  residents  and  GIA  a\k\  for- 
eign-service people.  It  is  fifteen  minutes 
from  downtown  IXC'.  Prices  are  reason' 
able;  the  staff  is  efficient  and  charming. 
Reservations:  (70^)  548-9006.D 

Mark  Ginsburg  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
ity  Fair. 
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Eleven 

Washington's 

best  works  of  art         I 


By  Thomas  Having 


he  most  consum- 
mate collectors 
in  ancient  Japan, 
the  story  goes, 
spent  most  of 
their  lives  col- 
lecting hun- 
dreds 


even 


I  -I  —36). 
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thousands,  of 
treasures  and 
then  in  their 
contemplative  years  got  rid  of  all  except  a 
magnificent  ten.  Not  such  an  easy  thing  to 
do — dispensing  with  old  friends,  fond  vi- 
sual memories;  turning  one's  back  on  any- 
thing not  absolute  perfection.  But  very 
rewarding!  I  cannot  think  of  any  exercise 
that  makes  one  a  better  connoisseur  than 
winnowing  down,  say,  three  thousand  or 
so  works  to  the  best  ten. 

I  attempted  this  recently  in  Washing- 
ton, taking  on  the  contents  of  thirteen 
museums,  missing  only  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  closed  for  a 
massive  redo.  My  general  conclusion  is 
that  Washington  has  come  a  long  way  as 
an  arts  center.  Indeed,  it  is  magnificent, 
far  stronger  than  I  had  remembered.  (This 
is  a  compliment.  During  my  days  in  the 
museum  business,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  a 
number  of  times  when  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  "stole"  a  fine  picture  from  my 
grasp. )  Yet  for  all  the  scope  and  range — 
from  the  ritual  bronzes  of  the  Sackler  Gal- 
lery to  the  Chinese  hanging  scrolls  of  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art  to  the  late  paintings  by 
Georges  Braque  in  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion— Washington's  treasury  of  art  is  very 
much  a  compendium  of  private  collec- 
tions. Nobody  has  ever  tried  to  build  up 
the  collections  in  an  encyclopedic  man- 
ner, complete  from  A  to  Z.  One  has  the 
impression  that  everything  has  been  col- 
lected from  sheer  love  rather  than  as 
needed  specimens  of  the  I  ligh  Baroque  or 
the  Second  Empire  or  the  Renaissance. 
Because  ol  this  intensely  personal  flavor, 
many  ol  the  collections  have  an  appealing 
sense  i >f  informality  about  them. 

The  pervasive  sense  oi   the  "amateur" 

CONNOISSEUR 


Family  of Saltimbanques,  by  Pablo  Picasso  (1905). 


collector  has  also  led  to  two  serious  fail- 
ings. One  is  the  gaps  in  the  collections, 
gaps  that  a  professional  collector  would 
not  abide.  There  is,  for  example,  precious 
little  antique  or  medieval  art  around  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Byzantine  material  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks)  and  little  furniture  or 
decorative  arts.  The  second  failing  stems 
from  Washington's  dependence  on  truly 


discerning  collectors.  Of  the  works  on  my 
short  list,  only  one  came  into  the  museums 
of  the  city  in  the  past  decade.  This  more 
than  suggests  that  since  the  glory  days  ol 
Andrew  W.   Mellon,  Joseph  Widener, 
Chester  Dale,  Ailsa  Mellon  Brm 
Mellon,  and  Joseph  Hirsl 
been  a  serious  slacken  u  : 
ing  spirit.  The  sad 


,irt  institutions  in  Washington  have  been 
tired  oi  late  when  it  comes  to  greal  acqui- 
sitions. One  hopes  tins  lassitud<  is  only 
temporary  and  thai  the  city's  marvelous 
museums  ind  an  institutions  will  once 
again  be  on  the  prowl  for  treasures. 

I  low  d<  es  one  pi<  L  the  supreme  m  ister- 
work     Ni\  criteri  hat  the  work  had 

e: 
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■  by  an  acknowledged  master  at  the  peak 
of  his  or  her  creative  powers, 

■  the  hest  possible  example  in  its  area,  the 
summation  of  its  epoch  and  artist, 

■  one  that  has  exerted  strong  influences 
throughout  time, 

■  one  that  is  fully  documented  and  in  per- 
fect condition, 

■  something,  above  all,  that  grows  on  the 
consciousness  continually  and  has  time- 
less visual  impact,  a  compelling  sense  of 
mystery  or  universal  beauty. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
pare  the  list  down  to  ten,  feeling  that  I 
could  not  do  without  eleven.  *  By  way  of 
compensation,  I  have  ranked  my  choices 
in  order  of  excellence.  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  were  others  to  visit  the  same  institu- 
tions in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  select  the 
top  eleven  masterpieces,  their  picks  would 
not  vary  substantially  from  mine.  Anyone 


following  my  route  should  hurry  to  the 
Freer  Gallery,  which  is  scheduled  to  close 
for  renovations  on  September  6.  It  will 
reopen  in  1991. 

/The  picture  is  tiny,  it  is  religious,  and 
it  is  hung  with  an  almost  cavalier  lack 
of  any  appropriate  sense  of  display  or 
information.  It  is  Jan  van  Eyck's  splendid 
Annunciation,  which  may  well  be  the  most 
illustrious  masterpiece  in  the  nation.  So 
full  of  jewels  is  it  that  you  would  think  it 
was  by  Cartier.  This  is  a  painting  that  was 
not  created  to  be  seen  from  afar.  The 
Annunciation  is  a  late-medieval  miniature 
that  is  meant  to  be  observed  very  close  to, 
and  inch  by  inch,  in  the  way  a  twelfth- 
century  monk  might  have  urged  the  de- 
vout to  look  at  the  sculptures  on  column 
capitals  as  if  total  assimilation  of  every  par- 
ticle would  bring  them  closer  to  God. 


<l  the  Dragon,  by  Raphael  [ca  '' 


Isis,  by  Mark  Di  Suvero  (1978). 

The  striking  feature  of  the  painting, 
made  between  1434  and  1436,  is  how  the 
details  work  so  successfully  with  the  stun- 
ning perspective  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
vigorous,  almost  exaggerated,  human  dra- 
ma. The4  Angel,  garbed  in  a  mantle  of  silk 
and  gold  brocade,  covered  with  dozen 
upon  dozen  white,  pink,  and  russet  pearls, 
sapphires,  rubies,  and  garnets,  seems  awk- 
ward in  face  of  the  obviously  confused  Vir- 
gin. The  Angel's  grin  is  just  a  bit  forced. 
Mary  draws  back,  her  eyes  rolling  up  in 
consternation,  and  reluctantly  replies  to 
the  messenger — by  means  of  painted  Latin 
words — "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord. "  The  hands  of  the  two  are  as  expres- 
sive as  their  faces:  the  Angel's  are  calm, 
while  those  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are  rigid 
with  anxiety. 

In  this  Annunciation,  God,  truly,  inhab- 
its the  details.  Feast  your  eyes  on  the  tight 
coils  of  the  stone  carving  on  the  row  of 
Romanesque  capitals,  symbols  of  the  Old 
Law.  Gaze  at  the  miraculous  translucency 
of  the  glass  roundels  in  the  windows  be- 
hind the  Virgin;  lights  seem  to  be  shining 
through  the  wood  panel.  Don't  miss  the 
beautiful  crystal  scepter  the  Angel  holds. 
But  it  is  to  the  brocaded  mantle  of  the 


"To  be  frank,  I  really  loved  twenty-four  works.  Here  are 
the  ones  that  did  not  make  the  cut: 
12.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (ca.  1 505-/0), 
by  Giorgione;  13.  The  Bullfight  (ca.  1827),  attributed 
toGoya;  14.  Both  Members  of  This  Club  (ca.  1909), 
by  George  Bellows;  15.  Aurora  Borealis  (1865),  by 
Frederic  Edwin  Church;  16.  ARostina(/866),  by  Cor- 
Of,  17.  The  Mill  (ca.  1650),  by  Rembrandt;  18.  Stem 
(aip  with  Tou-ts'ai  Enamel  Decoration  (/ 465-87); 
19  Madonna  and  Child  (ca.  1505),  by  Albrecht 
Durer;  20.  (  Cavernous  Harth  with  27  Folds  of  Opaque- 
ness (1961  64),  by  Richard  PousetU'Darf,  21.  The 
Old  Musician  (1862),  by  Edouard  Manet;  22.  Saini 
Helen  da  1495),  by  Cima  da  ConegUano;  2$.  A 
French  Interior  (ca.  1645),  by  Louis  Le  Nam;  24. 
I  ripty<  li  ( 1967),  '>"v  Francis  Bacon, 


connoissi.uk 


Laocoon.  by  El  Greco  (ca.  1610). 


Angel  that  one's  disbelieving  eyes  return 
again  and  again.  Only  Jan  van  Eyck  work- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  power  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  feat. 

f\  Four  hundred  and  seventy  years  lat- 
S  er,  Pablo  Picasso  painted  Family  of 
iaw  Saltimbanques.  It  is  difficult  to  point 
to  another  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  so  powerfully  sums  up  the  human  con- 
dition— mankind  wandering  in  confusion 
and  wonder,  curiously  at  odds  with  nature, 
isolated  in  a  mysterious  wasteland,  waiting 
for  a  message  that  will  probably  never 
arrive.  The  characters  are  dressed  in  per- 
formers' costumes,  but  the  mood  could  not 
be  more  somber.  The  family  is  large  and, 
one  feels,  has  been  wounded  by  unknown 
tragedy.  The  colors,  pastel  and  light,  serve 
only  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  scene.  Al- 
though the  figures  are  set  in  a  formal  com- 
position, like  a  series  of  Greek  sculp- 
tures— no  doubt  Picasso  was  influenced  by 


the  tympana  of  the  Parthenon — they  are  this  picture  because  it  symbolizes  a  post  he 
anything  but  classic  in  spirit;  the  universal  was  highly  effective  in — that  of  superin- 
truth  they  evoke  is  one  of  vulnerability.         tendent  of  antiquities. 


^y  Among  all  his  awesome  benefac- 
"\  tions,  Andrew  Mellon  was  proudest 
s^r    of  the  Alba  Madonna,  by  Raffaello 
Sanzio.  My  third  choice  is  by  Raphael  and 
from  Mellon — but  it  is  not  the  famous 
Madonna.  It  is  the  diminutive  Saint  (  leorge 
and  the  Dragon,  of  around  1  506.  I  judge  it 
not  only  better  than  the  Madonna  but  also 
the  equal  of  any  Raphael  that   has  sur- 
vived, even  the  Entombment  in  the  Bor- 
ghese,  in  Rome.  Tiny,  in  mint  condition, 
Saint  George  has  everything:    i  sense  ol 
action,  bravado,  theatrics,  and  an  almost 
overpowering  fluidity  and  grace.  For  the 
fun  of  it,  try  to  find  the  si 
that  strange  tow 
gorgeous  landsca] 
Torre  delle  Miliz 
the  center  of  H 


/§  The  only  sculpture  on  mv  Iim  of 
£t  grand  masterworks  ■  another  indi 
I  cation  of  the  gaps  in  Washington's 
collections—  is  huge,  rough,  witty,  ener- 
getic, impolite,  incongruous,  and  made 
out  of  "scrap"  materials.  Mark  Di  Suvero's 
his,  of  1978,  squats  menacingly,  almost 
like  a  beast  in  too  small  a  cage,  and  Stares 
at  the  passing  tourists  through  eyes  made 
of  hawser  ports.  The  creature's  pursed 
mouth  is  the  hole  for  the  anchoi  <  hain.  Foi 
the  head  of  his,  Pi  Suvero  wittily  chose 
the  steel  prow  ol  a  refrigerator  shi|  welded 
to  .)  series  of  immense  I  beam    painted 

blue.  The  tail  of  the  sixty*!  long, 

phantasmagorical  beast  is  a  ilack  steel  sub- 
marine buoy.  Is  his  "Egyptian"?  Not  real- 
ly, although  us  bull  an  I  powei  do  evoke 
something  as  bizarre  as  the  Sphinx.  Tlv 
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sculpture  is  both  an  indomitable  physical 
presence  and  the  purveyor  of  a  m<  od,  a  cu- 
riously effective,  romantic  mood. 

5  A  feeling  ofnightmare  and  incipient 
madness,  tempered  by  a  bewildering 
romanticism,  imbue-  the  stunning 
and  weird  depiction  of  the  myth  of  Lao- 
coon  and  his  sons.  El  Greco's  disturbing 
masterpiece  of  about  1610,  limned  in 
macabre  colors — dead  whites,  lambent 
greens,  and  blue-blacks — is  intended  to 
be,  1  think,  a  glimpse  of  hell.  Yet  the  magic 
or  the  scene  of  horror  is  that,  above  the 
writhing  bodies  (none  of  which  displays 
any  actual  wounds),  the  picturesque  town 
of  Toledo  looms  like  the  City  of  God.  The 
painting  is  at  once  ancient,  Christian,  and 
Freudian.  One  cannot  force  one's  eyes 
away  from  its  bravura  surfaces  and  scintil- 
lating passages  of  paint.  Once  observed, 
the  struggles  of  the  doomed  family  are 
burned  into  one's  mind. 

>^Only  six  pairs  of  screens  by  the  Edo- 
m~\  period  master  Sotatsu,  active  in  the 
V>X  early  seventeenth  century,  have  sur- 
vived, and  this  pair  may  well  be  the  best. 
The  storm  clouds,  the  frothing  waves,  and 
the  two  dragons  have  been  created  in 
broad,  diffuse  tones  of  darks  and  lights. 
The  vitality  is  such  that  one  can  almost 
feel  the  crack  of  lightning  and  hear  the 
booming  of  thunder.  The  dragons  are  the 
storm:  rheir  claws  and  whiskers  make  up 
the  lightning,  and  their  undulating  bodies 
become  the  scudding  clouds  of  the  squalls. 
The  Japanese  screens  are  powerful,  intel- 
lectual, and  infinite. 


7 For  most  of  his  life,  Pierre- 
Auguste  Renoir  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  artist  who  squandered  his  talents, 
cranking  out  paintings  according  to  an 
increasingly  lackluster  formula.  But  when 
he  achieved  high  points,  no  one  could 
match  him,  and  not  simply  in  the  Impres- 
sionist movement,  either.  In  a  few  rare 
works,  Renoir  becomes  one  of  art  history's 
epic  geniuses.  For  sheer  exuberance  and 
joy,  for  unmatched  skill  in  the  act  of  paint- 
ing, perhaps  no  other  work  transcends  his 
Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party  (of  1881).  It 
depicts  a  group  of  young  artists,  models, 
and  actresses  having  fun. To  describe  the 
total  experience  of  the  painting,  one  has 
to  admit  to  the  grandeur  of  elements  not 
usually  thought  to  be  grand — its  intensely 
happy  mood,  overwhelming  loveliness, 
perfect  atmosphere,  sugary-pretty  people, 
and  one  of  the  cuddliest  dogs  since  Frago- 
nard's.  In  the  hectic  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  love  the  work  and,  in  a  sense,  grind 
our  teeth  in  envy  at  it,  so  much  do  we  long 
to  be  like  these  Belle  Fipoque  bohemians. 
Luncheon  is  so  incandescently  good  that, 
as  pure  abstract  art,  observed  apart  from  its 
subject,  it  is  easily  the  equal  of  a  Rubens.  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,  just  restrict  your 
glance  to  the  white  parts  alone.  A  genuine 
triumph! 

C^\  The  temperature  of  a  beautiful  sum- 
g^k  mer's  day,  the  sound  of  distant 
v_x  voices,  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  the  swish  of  fishnets  in  the  water — 
this  painting  captures  all  you  could  ask  for 
in  a  landscape.  Curiously,  most  people 
hardly  notice  it.  I  stood  nearby  for  an  hour, 


i'ml\ 


counted  over  fifty  gallery-goers,  and  saw 
but  a  dozen  pause  and  take  it  in.  The  ones 
who  did  pause  were  transfixed  by  it. 

The  work,  entitled  Wivenhoe  Park,  Es- 
sex, was  painted  by  John  Constable  in 
1816  and  is  arguably  the  finest  by  his  hand 
in  this  country.  Given  to  the  museum  by 
Joseph  Widener  back  in  1942,  it  is  in  its 
condition  as  flawless  as  in  its  conception. 
This  scene  is  not,  one  believes,  what  lay 
before  the  artist's  eyes  one  late  morning  in 
midsummer.  More  likely,  Constable  spent 
a  long  weekend  at  the  lovely  house  and  lat- 
er, back  in  the  studio,  bundled  together 
some  ot  the  sweeter  things  that  hap- 
pened— a  series  of  reflections  from  the 
cumulus  clouds  on  the  lake's  shimmering 
surface,  the  cattle  nearby,  the  swans  pos- 
ing just  so,  the  fishermen  setting  the  nets, 
the  donkey  cart,  and  the  happy  couple  on 
board.  The  resulting  landscape  benefits 
from  not  being  a  plein  air  painting.  It  offers 
a  greater  degree  ot  universality. 

/^\To  think  that  the  price  of  number 
\f  nine  $5.6  million  in  1%7 — was 
/  called  "offensive,  almost  obscene" 
b\  niH- an  reviewei  seems  faintly  amusing 


connoissi.uk 


Dragons  and  Clouds,  by  Rimpa  Sotatsu  (Momoyama-Edo  period). 


WivenhoePark,  Essex,  b)  h   in  Consti 
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Ginevrade'Benci.  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1474). 


now,  especially  since  the  work  in  question 
is  a  breathtaking  painting  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  nation's  only  sure  original  by 
the  artist.  One  has  to  chuckle,  imagining 
what  this  haunting  treasure  might  fetch  on 
today's  overheated  art  market.  It  is  the 
renowned  early  (around  1474)  portrait  of 
Ginevra  de'  Benci,  a  gift  of  Ailsa  Mellon 


Bruce.  Its  abundance  of  late-medieval 
symbolism  (the  juniper  bush  surrounding 
the  lady's  head  like  a  halo;  the  Latin 
inscription  on  the  stunning  back  panel, 
"Beauty  adorns  Virtue";  and  the  very  form 
of  the  landscape  itself)  lends  a  satisfying 
aura  of  otherworldliness  to  the  work.  One 
suspects  that,  on  a  more  mundane  level, 


WHERE  THEY  ARE 

1 .  van  Eyck— National  Gallery,  Gallery  39 

2.  Picasso— National  Gallery,  East  Building, 
upper  level,  Gallery  91 

3.  Raphael— National  Gallery,  Gallery  8 

4.  Di  Suvero— Hirshhom,  Hirshhorn  Sculpture 
Plaza,  facing  the  Mall 

5.  hi  Greco— National  Gallery,  Gallery  34 

6.  S  iallery,  Gallery  5 

ion,  Renoir  Gallery 
I 

-.49 

I 


13.  Goya — National  Gallery,  Gallery  37 

14.  Bellows — National  Gallery,  Gallery  71 

15.  Church — National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Gallery  2F 

16.  Corot — National  Gallery,  Gallery  93 

1 7.  Rembrandt— National  Gallery,  Gallery  48 

1 8.  Stem  Cup — Freer  Gallery,  Chinese  Gallery 

19.  Diirer— National  Gallery,  Gallery  35 

20.  Pousette-Dart — Hirshhorn  Museum,  second 
flour,  outer  ring 

21.  Manet— National  (iallery,  Gallery 89 

22.  Cima — National  ( Iallery,  ( iallery  21 

23.  Le  Nain— National  ( iallery,  (iallery  55 

24.  Bacon— Hirshhorn  Museum,  third  floor,  of] 
Lemei  Balcon\  Ro 


the  artist  was  infatuated  with,  even  ob- 
sessed by,  the  young  woman,  who  had 
been,  it  appears,  psychically  wounded  in 
an  arranged  marriage.  Ginevra  is  nothing 
less  than  a  secular  nun,  a  humanist  ascetic, 
with  a  steely  ego  stronger  than  any  reli- 
gious belief.  She  is  an  icon,  and  an  arro- 
gant one,  looking  partly  at  the  viewer  but 
mostly  right  through  to  some  private 
image  way  out  there  somewhere. 

~Y  /~\  Thomas  Eakins's  The  Pathetic 
Mi  F  Song  was  painted  in  1881,  the 
.X  Ky  same  year  as  Renoir's  Luncheon. 
It  possesses  the  clarity  of  a  Vermeer  and 
the  profundity  of  a  Rembrandt.  Few  pas- 
sages of  paint  are  as  confident  and  gripping 
as  the  silver-gray  dress  worn  by  the  singer. 
How  pleasing  it  is  to  see  an  Eakins  that  is 
not  dark,  gluey  brown,  loaded  with  too 
thick  a  mat  of  pigment.  How  nice  it  is  to 
see  a  work  that  the  master  did  not  work 
over  (and  over).  Here,  all  is  translucent, 
particularly  the  "moment."  As  I  see  it,  the 
singer  has  just  come  to  the  end  of  her 
sweet,  sad  song,  the  final  breath  an  instant 
before  an  awed  silence. 

'm*  ^Rounding  out  the  list  are  two  por- 
I  /  traits  by  J  an  Vermeer,  The  Girl  in  a 
J~  A.  Red  Hat  and  Young  Girl  with  a  Flute. 
They  date  from  around  1665  and  are  mi- 
nuscule, measuring  barely  nine  inches  by 
eight  inches.  How  such  dazzling  re-cre- 


/  he  Pathetic  Song.  I  >y  I  homos  Eakins  ( 1881 ) 
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Young  Girl  with  a  Flute,  by  Jan  Vermeer  (ca.  1665) . 


ations  of  life  could  have  been  stuffed  into 
such  a  small  space  is  mind-boggling.  These 
show  Vermeer  at  the  peak  of  his  talents. 
They  are  glowing,  lucid — and  painted, 
one  feels,  with  pigments  extracted  from 
liquefied  pearls.  Their  vitality  is  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  European  painting  of 


the  seventeenth  century.  As  with  van 
Eyck's  Annunciation,  one  is  drawn  to  the 
perfection  of  painterly  details — such 
things  as  the  moistness  oi  th<  »pen  mouth 
of  the  beautiful  girl  in  li- 
the polished  lion's  h< 
slightly  out-of-focu 


estries  in  the  background  of  both  pictures, 
and  the  ii  n  gulai  stripes  on  the  strange  and 
amusing  hat  ol  the  girl  with  the  flute.  Red 
was  donated  in  I'M?  by  Andrew  Mellon; 
the  flutist  v\  is  j  resented  to  the  lucky 
nation  in  1942  by  Joseph  Widener.  Bless 
them  j  th. 
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Power  Books  jb 


"If you  want  a  friend  in  this 
town,  buy  a  dog" 


B\  Jcrrold  Schecter 


Books  by  insiders 
about  Washington 
once  were  discreet, 
scholarly,  and  som- 
ber. Now  comes  a  new 
t  genre:  the  Washing- 
\  0  ton  best-seller,  an  ex- 

otic combination  of  intimate  gossip,  trade 
secrets,  self-justification,  and  revelations 
about  the  immorality  of  power.  Serve-and- 
tell  tales  have  created  a  booming  market 
for  Washington  nonfiction — this  summer 
there  were  at  least  five  Washington  books 
on  the  best-seller  list — leaving  New  York 
and  Hollywood  behind  as  sources  for 
insider  gossip.  Stigma  and  stain  have 
bested  discretion  and  dignity.  The  result 
has  been  to  raise  the  level  of  public  knowl- 
edge, lower  the  level  of  trust,  and  increase 
the  hunger  for  new  sensation. 

Only  yesterday,  it  seems,  George  Mar- 
shall and  Dean  Rusk  refused  to  write  their 
memoirs  because  they  felt  the  relationship 
between  the  president  and  his  secretary  of 
state  should  be  sacrosanct.  Dean  Ache- 
son,  the  secretary'  of  state  from  January7 
1949  to  January- 1953,  waited  sixteen  years 
to  write  his  memoirs  (Present  at  the  Crea- 
tion), in  1969,  for  what  was  then  consid- 
ered a  staggering  advance — $200,000. 
When  she  was  first  lady,  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy tried  to  institute  a  signed,  no- 
memoirs  pledge  from  White  House  staff- 
hut  she  was  dissuaded  from  pressing 
the  idea.  Now  her  nightmare  of  insider 
revelations  has  become  an  established 
L'enre,  and  she  is  part  of  the  establishment, 
an  editor  at  Douhleday. 

>.  netted  the  public 
Bob  Wood- 
insiders, 
• 

hud 


praying  with  Henry  Kissinger  the  night  he 
decided  to  resign — only  the  propriety. 

In  the  Reagan  administration,  the  bud- 
get director  David  Stockman  was  the  first 
to  declare  an  open  season  on  loyalty  when 
he  revealed  the  bankruptcy  of  supply-side 
economics  in  The  Triumph  of  Politics  (Harper 
&  Row).  His  advance  of  $2.3  million, 
including  a  $250,000  trust  fund  for  his  six- 
month-old  daughter,  set  a  precedent  for 
Washington  books. 

Today  it  is  a  seller's  market  for  senior 
government  officials  hawking  personal  in- 
timacies about  the  president  and  first  lady 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Hot,  instant  history 
commands  advances  of  $  1  million  or  more 
for  cabinet  officers — the  more  indiscre- 
tions, the  higher  the  advance.  (The 
former  defense  secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger apparently  offered  few;  the  word  is 
that  he  accepted  a  $500,000  advance  from 
Warner  Books.)  Down  a  rung,  the  ad- 
vance drops.  For  his  forthcoming  Command 
of  the  Seas,  John  Lehman,  secretary  ot  the 
navy,  got  around  $200,000. 

Steno  pads  have  now  superseded  long 
knives  as  weapons  of  choice.  Serve  and 
betray  has  replaced  kiss  and  tell.  "Loyalty" 
is  not  a  word  used  often  in  Washington 
these  days.  Rather,  people  quote  Harry 
Truman's  apocryphal  "If  you  want  a  friend 
in  this  town,  buy  a  dog." 

Stockman's  impunity  (some  say  Reagan 
invited  the  ensuing  disloyalty  by  not  firing 
Stockman  sooner)  and  his  big  advance 
stirred  the  juices  of  greed  and  revenge. 
Michael  Deaver's  Behind  the  Scenes  i 
defensive  pastiche  of  anecdotes  with  little 
focus  and  a  lot  of  mistakes,  reportedly 
commanded  a  whopping  $500,000  ad- 
vance. The  new  books  exploit  the  discrep- 
ancy between  image  and  substance — a 
hallmark  ot  the  Reagan  presidency.  As  a 
result,  Washington  books  are  obsessed 
with  the  nice hanits  ot  perception — the 
staging,  thescripting,  the  pulling  of  strings 
this  puppet  show  <>t  power.   Larry 


Speakes's  Speaking  Out  (with  the  writer 
Robert  Pack  and  a  $200,000  advance),  for 
example,  portrayed  the  president  as  genial 
but  shallow,  a  man  who  reads  the  comics 
first  when  he  picks  up  a  newspaper.  The 
now  famous  stories  about  Speakes's  mak- 
ing up  presidential  quotations  were  buried 
deep  in  the  book,  as  if  the  press  secretary 
did  not  know  what  was  newsworthy — or, 
worse,  as  if  manufacturing  quotes  were  a 
standard  Washington  practice,  one  that 
did  not  require  commentary.  But  the  press 
jumped  on  it.  In  the  ensuing  uproar,  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Speakes's  employer  atter  the 
White  House,  allowed  him  to  resign  his 
$400,000-a-year  job  as  a  vice-president. 

Every  publisher  longs  tor  a  Washington 
book,  often  for  the  prestige  of  having  one 
and  being  a  player.  When  William  Jova- 
novich,  the  chairman  of  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  decided  he  wanted  Donald 
Regan's  For  the  Record,  he  upped  Warner's 
floor  bid  of  $500,000  to  51  million.  The 
original  outline  stressed  Regan's  use  of  the 
organization  and  management  principles 
of  Wall  Street  in  the  White  House — and 
said  nothing  about  astrology.  HBJ  staffers 
predicted  sales  ot  only  30,000  copies. 

When  the  manuscript  arrived,  in  Febru- 
ary this  year,  Jovanovich  rushed  the  book 
into  print,  moving  the  publication  date 
from  October  1988  to  May.  The  sales  start 
knew  nothing  of  the  book's  contents;  secu- 
rity guards  stood  watch  at  the  typesetting 
and  printing  plants  to  prevent  a  leak.  The 
initial  printing,  of  250,000  copies,  was 
sold  out  within  days.  The  book  was  a  sen- 
sation, well  written  by  Charles  McCarrv.  a 
distinguished  novelist  who  doubles  as  a 
cabinet-level  ghostwriter.  It  reveals  in 
shocking  detail  how  the  White  House 
chief  ot  staff  fought  with  Mrs.  Reagan  over 
her  astrological  demands  on  the  presi- 
dent's schedule.  Regan  defends  himself 
and  rhe  president  on  Iran-contra  and  then 
wreaks  his  revenge  on  the  first  lady  be- 
cause lie  was  "fired  like  a  shoe  clerk." 
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Regan's  book  qualifies  for  what  Rod 
MacLeish,  a  senior  Washington  commen- 
tator, calls  "the  breaking  of  the  seal  on  the 
covenant  of  conduct  and  discretion."  The 
publishing  of  memoirs  while  the  president 
is  still  in  office  has  a  debilitating  effect  on 
trust  and  discretion,  he  believes — key  ele- 
ments of  governing.  When  the  covenant  is 
broken,  governance  falters.  "People  who 
write  or  ghostwrite  such  books  while  the 
president  is  still  in  office  are  either  fools  or 
scoundrels,"  says  MacLeish.  "Fools  if  they 
don't  understand  the  system,  scoundrels  if 
they  do." 

Still,  the  quest  for  the  next  best-seller 
goes  on.  Big  book  contracts  are  like  the  roll 
of  the  dice  for  publishers,  who  offer 
advances  on  the  basis  of  scanty  outlines 
and  hope  for  the  best.  New  York  publish- 
ers regularly  ascend  to  the  aeries  of  Wash- 
ington influentials  to  build  contacts  or  call 
on  old  friendships.  What  are  the  next  big 
Washington  books  editors  are  scouting? 
One  surely  will  be  the  result  of  a  visit  by  Si 
Newhouse,  the  owner  of  Random  House, 
to  the  supremely  well  connected  power 
lawyer  Clark  Clifford.  Clifford  came  to 
Washington  as  a  naval  aide  to  Harry  Tru- 
man in  1945  and  has  never  left;  he  served 
as  John  F.  Kennedy's  personal  lawyer  and 
Lyndon  Johnson's  defense  secretary.  The 
elegant,  silver-haired  Clifford  is  known  for 
his  straight  talk  and  pervasive  influence.  It 
is  said  that  Newhouse  offered  him  $1  mil- 
lion for  his  memoirs.  If  he  tells  the  full  sto- 
ry of  his  days  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
struggle  with  LBJ  to  end  the  Vietnam 
War,  it  will  be  worth  the  price.  To  help 
him  write  the  book,  Clifford  has  hired 
Richard  C.  Holbrooke,  a  managing  direc- 
tor of  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton  and  a 
former  editor  of  Foreign  Policy  magazine. 

Meantime,  the  boom  in  insiders'  books 
has  profited  professional  writers.  Edmund 
Morris,  the  prizewinning  biographer  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  a  $3  million  con- 
tract for  a  history  of  the  Reagan  presiden- 


cy. So  far,  Lou  Cannon's  Reagan  is  the  most 
richly  detailed  and  analytical  biography. 
Kitty  Kelley,  the  author  of  biographies  of 
Jackie  O.  and  Frank  Sinatra,  is  writing  a 
biography  of  Nancy  Reagan.  Her  editor, 
Michael  Korda  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  says 
Kelley's  advance  is  the  highest  ever  paid 
for  a  nonfiction  book,  which  would  put  it 
above  $3  million.  Simon  &  Schuster  has 
offered  an  advance  of  about  $500,000  to 
Walter  Isaacson,  a  senior  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  to  write  a  biography  of  Henry 
Kissinger. 

The  man  whose  memoirs  agents  and 
publishers  still  want  is  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz.  To  date  he  is  staying  mum. 
And  high  on  every  wish  list  for  a  Washing- 
ton book  are  the  lives  and  loves  of  the 
Democratic-party  high  priestess  Pamela 
Harriman,  but  she,  too,  has  given  no  sign 
of  interest.  A  close  friend  of  the  late  CIA 
director  William  Casey's  believes  he  left 
his  memoirs  of  the  Reagan  years  with  his 
widow,  not  to  be  published  until  after  the 
president  leaves  office.  Bob  Woodward, 
who  came  out  last  year  with  a  study  of 
Casey's  CIA,  insists,  in  a  recent  interview 
with  this  author,  that  they  do  not  exist. 
The  insider  memoir  Woodward  would  like 
to  read  is  "by  James  Baker  from  his  ranch  in 
Texas  after  he  serves  as  secretary  of  state  in 
the  Bush  administration."  Then  there  are 
all  those  new  authors  who  will  come  to 
town  with  President  Dukakis.  .  .  .  D 

THE  TRUE  INSIDERS 

These  books  best  express  the  intensity  and 
complexity  of  how  Washington  works.  The 
first  four  were  '  'powa  ' '  written  by  the 

men  who  made  history. 

The  others,  written  by  journalists  and  n 
elists,  capture  the  struggle  for  power  and  \ 
in  Washington,   revealing  tht  and 

weakness  of  men  amid  the  grandeur  <>! 
aspirations.  Nobody  has  \ 
sential  Washington  novel 
nation's  capital  reali^ 


tion;  but  MacLeish,  Just,  and  Drury  are 
included  because  they  unlock  the  emotions 
accompanying  power. 

Henry  Kissinger,  White  House  Years  and 
Years  of  Upheaval  ( 1979,  1982;  both  Little, 
Brown) 

Harry  McPherson,  A  Political  Education 
(1972;  Little,  Brown) 

Richard  Nixon,  Six  Crises  and  RN:  The 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Nixon  (1962,  1978; 
Doubleday;  Grosset  &  Dunlap) 

Tip  O'Neill  with  William  Novak,  Man  of  the 

House  (1988;  Random  House) 

Tom  Ross  and  David  Wise,  The  Invisible  Gov- 
ernment (1964;  Random  House) 

David  Halberstam,  The  Best  and  the  Brightest 

(1972;  Random  House) 

Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein,  All  the 

President's  Men  and  The  Final  Days  ( 1974, 
1976;  Simon  &  Schuster) 

Theodore  White,  The  Making  of  the  President 

1960(1961;  Atheneum) 

Roderick  MacLeish,  A  City  on  the  River 
(1973;  E.  P.  Dutton) 

Seymour  M.  Hersh,  The  Price  <>/  /'cur?    k'is 
singer  in  the  Nixon  White  House  (1983; 
Summit  Books/Simon  vSc  S<  huster) 

Allan  Drury,  Advise  &  Consent  (1959;  Dou- 
bleday) 

Ward  Just,  The  Congressman  Who  Loved 

Flaubert  and  Other  Washington  Stones 
(1973;  Little,  Brown) 

William  Safire,  Safire's  Political  Dictionary 

(1978;  Random  House) 
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nee  upon  a  time,  well-heeled  Washing- 
tonians  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  shop  for 
clothes.  Not  today.  A  store  that  serves 
this  need  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  Saks 
Jandel.  "I  used  to  have  to  make  four  seasonal 
pilgrimages  every  year  to  New  York  to  huy  my 
clothes,"  sighs  Buffy  Cafritz,  a  prominent  mov- 
er and  shaker  in  the  tiny  circle  o(  the  Washing- 
ton establishment.  "But  thanks  to  the  Marx  broth- 
ers and  Val,  I  now  can  buy  everything  here." 
The  Marx  brothers  are  not  a  comedy  team  but  the  owners  of 
Saks  Jandel — which  is,  in  fact,  two  different  collections  of  bou- 
tiques (Saint  Laurent,  Chanel,  Valentino,  Karl  Lagerfeld,  Guc- 
ci, Guy  Laroche,  et  alia),  one  at  the  Watergate,  where  Ernest 
Marx's  wife,  Sally,  is  in  charge,  and  the  other  at  5510  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  just  beyond  the  D.C.  city  limits  in  Chevy  Chase,  Mary- 
land. Henry  Marx  directs  the  store's  financial  and  administrative 
affairs.  Ernest  concerns  himself  with  the  merchandise  and  the 
salespeople.  And  Val  is,  well,  just  Val.  (No  one  seems  to  call  her 
by  anything  other  than  her  first  name.  Her  last  name  is,  in  fact, 
Cook.)  The  unflappable  vice-president  of  Saks  Jandel  shows 
grosses  legumes  (which  is  what  the  French  call  big  cheeses)  around 
the  stores  in  the  same  gracious,  personal  way  that  Paul  Bonwit, 
Grover  Magnin,  and  Herbert  Marcus  used  to  do  years  ago  at  Bon- 
wit Teller  in  New  York,  I.  Magnin  in  San  Francisco,  or  Neiman 
Marcus  >.n  Dallas. 

Making  wealthy  customers  feel  at  home  is  half  the  story.  The 
other  i>  luring  them  with  the  exclusivity  and  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. It  is  the  only  place  in  Washington  where  you  can  buy 
Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche,  for  instance.  In  the  sixties,  when  the 
French  and  Italians  first  decided  to  export  their  pret-a-porter 
clothes,  Saks  Jandel  was  the  only  store  in  Washington  willing  to 
risk  buying  them  instead  of  handling  only  the  well-accepted 
American  designers,  such  as  Bill  Blass.  After  Marx  had  made 
exclusive  contracts  with  these  French  and  Italian  designers  and 
then  proved  that  their  clothes  could  be  sold  in  Washington,  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  Neiman  Marcus,  I.  Magnin,  and  Bloomingdale's 
put  pressure  on  those  designers  to  sell  to  their  Washington 
branches.  But  the  designers  honored  their  commitments  to  Marx. 
When  the  boss  of  Bloomingdale's,  Marvin  Traub,  and  his  satellite 
executives  went  to  Paris  and  tried  to  lean  on  Yves  Saint  Laurent's 
partner,  Pierre  Berge,  it  didn't  work. 

"Berge  is  a  man  who  keeps  his  word,"  says  the  slim,  five-foot- 
eleven,  sixty-eight-year-old,  Saint  Laurent-suited  Marx,  in  a 
soft,  faintly  German-accented  voice.  Pierre  Berge's  opinion  of 
Marx  was  made  obvious  last  April  when  he  asked  him  to  take 
complete  charge  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent  furs  in  North  America. 
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Val  Cook,  Saks  Jandel's  elegant 

and  witty  vice-president,  casts  a 

critical  eye  on  a  Chanel  cape. 


By  Leon  Harris 
Washington        Photographs  by,  Maggie  A 
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A  Christian  Lacroix  evening 
dress  can  be  seen  at  all  angles 


in  the  Couture  Salon 


"Many politicians,  especially  Democrats,  don't  want 


This  means  that  many  of  Marx's  competitors — Neiman  Marcus, 
Bloomingdale's,  Magnin — must  now  come  to  Marx  to  buy  the 
furs  for  their  stores.  Marx,  of  course,  will  he  delighted  to  sell  them 
all  they  can  pay  for — but,  needless  to  say,  not  one  piece  for  their 
branches  in  Washington. 

The  aura  of  exclusivity  and  quiet  privilege  extends  to  the 
re's  decor.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter  Saks  Jandel's  Chevy 
Chase  Store,  is  the  black,  gray,  and  white  Saint  Laurent  boutique, 
designed  by  Andn'c  Putman.  Next  to  it,  the  Valentino  boutique 
;    ige  and  marble  and  shiny  black  cabinets  as  Valen- 
tino's M  rw<    shop.  The  severe  chrome,  black,  and 

I  outique  is  modeled  on  that  of  the 
in  Tans.  Next  to  it,  the  Karl 
nearly  as  understated  as 

ipartments.  ( >nly  two 

;   i  >i  the  same,  ubiqui 

Uch  iin  ire  <  I  >li  >rlnl  ami 


kicky,  the  atmosphere  is  more  exciting.  And,  next  door,  the 
Gucci  shop  is  unique.  It  was  designed  when  Aldo  Gucci  was  still 
at  the  head  of  his  firm  and  never  hesitated  to  indulge  his  whims. 
He  hired  a  naval  architect,  who  put  in  brass  portholes  and  natural 
teak  decking.  The  shop,  which  now  sells  more  men's  than  wom- 
en's merchandise,  makes  the  customers  feel  as  though  they  were 
shopping  on  the  late,  lamented  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

't  was  not  until  Val  Cook  came  onboard,  in  1^77,  and 
steered  customers  securely  through  the  choppy  waters  of 
"what  to  wear?"  indecision  that  Washington's  wealthy 
felt  truly  comfortable.  The  best-dressed  socialite  Deeda 
Blair  says,  "Until  Val  went  to  Saks  Jandel,  a  lot  of  people, 
including  me,  bad  never  beard  oi  the  store.  But  she  made  us 
aware  of  it .  She  knows  everybody  and  everything  about  them,  SO 

when  she's  in  Paris  and  sees  something  for  a  friend  whose  daughter 
is  coming  out  Ol  getting  married,  she  buys  it.  Val's  the  very  best  of 
San  Fran<  is<  o  SO<  ui  \  and  well  informed  in  every  area,  not  just 


connoissi.uk 


wn  that  their  wives  shop  in  a  store  as  expensive  as  Saks  Jandel 


fashion  but  also  what's  going  on  up  on  the  Hill."  The  Washington 
Post's  publisher,  Katharine  Graham,  is  in  total  agreement:  "Val's 
taste  is  simply  superb,  and  it  has  given  her  a  unique  role  and  sig- 
nificant stature  in  this  city." 

Tawny,  gray-eyed  Val,  born  Edith  Taylor  Pope  into  one  of  San 
Francisco's  pioneer  families,  might  well  be  the  best-known  wom- 
an in  town.  (After  all,  first  ladies  come  and  go.)  She  exudes,  in 
Mark  Twain's  phrase,  "the  calm  confidence  of  a  Christian  with 
four  aces"  and  a  California-golden-girl  youthfulness,  although 
her  three  children  are  in  their  twenties.  She  is  at  every  party  in 
Washington  that  she  chooses  to  attend  and  is  accustomed  to  own- 
ing planes,  handsome  homes,  Kentucky  Derby  winners. 

Tennis  and  exercise  classes  keep  her  trim,  but  so  does  chasing 
after  shoplifters.  Six  feet  tall  in  heels,  Val  suggested  firmly  to  a 
woman  who  had  left  the  store  with  a  stolen  Valentino  outfit  that 
she  hand  it  over  at  once.  The  terrified  shoplifter  did  so  and  then 
leaped  onto  a  passing  bus. 

Val's  favorite  tale  is  about  a  woman  who  was  in  a  fury  because 
Val  refused  to  accept  the  return  of  some  merchandise.  (The 
store's  policy  is  to  accept  unworn  clothes  if  they  are  promptly 
returned.)  "I'm  a  personal  friend  of  Val  Cook,"  the  woman 
shouted  at  her,  "and  I'm  going  to  get  you  fired!" 

Discretion  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  Washington,  and  so  it  is 
at  Saks  Jandel.  A  Mexican  gentleman  the  store  had  never  heard 
of  phoned  to  ask  if  they  would  open  at  eight-thirty  the  following 
morning  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  seen  in  the  store  by  other 
customers.  He  arrived,  stayed  only  twenty  minutes,  and  bought 
eight  fur  coats  without  even  asking  the  prices. 

Not  infrequently,  the  mountain  goes  to  Mohammed.  "When 
Mrs.  Reagan  wants  things,  we  take  them  to  the  White  House," 
Val  explains,  "and  we  do  the  same  for  many  politicians,  especially 
Democrats,  who  don't  want  it  known  that  their  wives  shop  in 
such  an  expensive  store."  And  there  are  other  sensitivities,  apart 
from  political  ones,  to  consider.  "I  was  once  called  to  a  fitting 
room  to  help  a  man  who  was  shopping  with  his  current  mistress," 


Saks  Jandel's  owner, 

Ernest  Marx,  and  his  Lakeland 

terrier,  Amy,  oversee  the 

fur  department. 


says  Val.  "Then  a  saleswoman  handed  me  a  note  saving  that  the 
man's  wife,  who  was  only  three  fitting  rooms  away,  wanted  me  to 
help  her.  That  was  a  very  tense  hour  or  so,  but  not  as  bad  as  when  I 
went  into  a  fitting  room  with  a  lady  who  took  off  her  clothes  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  gentleman." 

What  happened.7  "Well,  I  didn't  lose  the  sale,"  Val  laughs. 

Tact  and  unpushy  salesmanship  have  theitown  rewards.  "Mosr 
customers  judge  a  store  by  the  last  salesperson  who  waited  on 
them,  st)  out  saleswomen  are  crucial  to  our  reputation,"  says 
Marx.  "Bloomingdale's  and  Nordstrom's  branches  in  Washing- 
ton pay  their  salespeople  a  commission  on  what  they  sell,  but  1  am 
convinced  that  this  makes  them  too  aggressive  and  leads  to  'She's 
my  customer'  fights."  He  pays  his  salespeople  a  salary  because  he- 
prefers  that  his  customers  feel  free  to  change  saleswomen  and  that 
his  saleswomen  care  equally  about  all  customets.  "Our  girls  are 
good,  very  good,"  he  says.  "A  number  of  them  sell  over  halt  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  or  an  average  of  over  $2,000  a  day." 

lthough  Marx's  saleswomen  try  to  serve  all  cus- 
tomers well,  they  agree,  when  he  is  out  of  earshot, 
that  what  makes  selling  fun  are  the  famous  cus- 
tomers, who  include  such  Washington  celebrities 
as  Barbara  Bush,  Joan  Mondale,  Nancy  kassc- 
baum,  and  Katharine  Graham.  Among  the  sales- 
people's tavorities  are  the  all-star  basketballer  Moses  Malone, 
TV's  Wonder  Woman  Lynda  Carter,  the  columnist  and  some- 
time marksman  Carl  Rowan,  and  "Baby  Shah"  (twenty-seven- 
year-old  Reza  Pahlavi).  Some,  like  Mercedes  Kellogg,  are  missed. 
"Now  that  she's  got  real  money,"  confides  a  veteran  vendeuse,  "I 
wish  she'd  move  back  to  D.C." 

Less  visible  but  no  less  crucial  to  Saks  Jandel's  success  ate  its 
sixteen  fitters  and  seamstresses,  all  under  the  command  ol  the 
blond,  Beirut-born  Irene  Carmi.  "We're  under  a  lot  of  pressure. 
Our  customets  want  everything  immediately,"  she  explains,  "like 
Elizabeth  Taylot  when  she  was  still  married  to  Senator  John 
Warner.  One  afternoon  we  went  to  her  house  to  tit  her  in  a  n.iw 


Irene  Carmi,  left,  makes 

the  minute  adjustments  that 

often  make  the  dress. 
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The  store  first  makes  its  customers  feel  at  home  and  then  lures  the 


( Jianfiranco  Ferre  suit  and  coat  with  a  silver-fox  boa.  She  wanted 
to  wear  it  the  next  morning,  but  she  was  so  sweet,  so  friendly  and 
nice,  we  were  glad  to  work  late  and  get  it  done  for  her." 

Many  prominent  women,  such  as  Nancy  Kissinger,  Pat  Buck- 
ley, and  Casey  Ribicoff,  purportedly  never  buy  at  retail  but 
instead  go  to  Bill  Blass,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  and  other  top-seeded 
Seventh  Avenue  manufacturers,  who  sell  to  them  at  wholesale 
prices  because  they  want  the  publicity  as  well  as  their  friendship. 
On  this  subject  Val  is  disarmingly  candid.  "Of  course  I  have  taken 
some  Washington  women  who  want  to  buy  wholesale  to  Sev- 
enth Avenue.  If  it's  a  State  Department  wife  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  the  clothes,  for  example,  I  think  we  should  help 
see  to  it  that  she  represents  America  fashionably.  After  all,  the 
French  and  Italian  couturiers  give  their  clothes  to  women  who 
can  get  them  publicity.  When  Barbara  Bush  andTorie  Steele  wear 
Saks  Jandel  fur,  it's  a  great  advertisement  for  us.  They  deserve 
discounts." 

Ernest  Marx  points  out  that  many  famous  New  York  furriers 
who  sell  supposedly  at  wholesale  to  an  individual  often  actually 
charge  her  more  than  she  would  be  likely  to  pay  for  a  comparable 
fur  at  Saks  Jandel  or  at  another  top  retailer.  "Here,  we  avoid  the 
middleman's  profit  by  making  many  of  our  fur  garments  in  our 
own  workroom  from  furs  we  buy  ourselves  and  by  supplying  our 
own  patterns  and  pelts  to  manufacturers,  who  then  make  them 
exclusive  ly  for  us. " 

Marx  attends  the  Sojuzpushnina  fur  auctions,  in  Leningrad, 
where  from  time  to  time  he  (like  Neiman  Marcus  or  Bergdorf 
Goodman)  decides  to  buy  the  "top  bundle"  of  sable,  mink,  or  lynx 
and  reap  the  resultant  worldwide  publicity  for  having  paid  the  top 
price  that  year.  Because  the  quality  of  the  skins  in  the  top  bundle 
is  not  substantially  better  than  that  of  the  skins  in  the  other  pre- 
mium bundles,  most  of  the  higher  price  is  charged  off  to  publicity 
and  is  not  reflected  in  the  price  of  the  coat.  When  he  is  asked  why 
he  and  the  other  American  buyers  do  not  agree  in  advance  that 
one  buy  the  top  lynx  and  another  the  top  sable,  and  so  avoid 


driving  up  the  prices,  Marx  confides,  "That  may  once  have  been 
possible,  but  now  the  Japanese  have  gotten  into  the  game,  and 
money  means  nothing  to  them." 

After  he  came  to  America  from  Munich,  in  1 938,  Marx  was  for 
many  years  a  furrier  and  still  takes  a  special  pride  in  his  fur  collec- 
tion. "We  have  a  collection  here  of  several  dozen  sable  coats. 
Some  famous  fashion  chain  stores  may  advertise  a  sable  event  for 
three  days  and  assemble  that  many  coats  from  their  stores  all 
across  the  country,  but  after  the  three  days  the  coats  go  back  to 
the  other  stores,  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  and  Boston.  We  think  a 
woman  ought  to  have  more  time  to  consider,  before  deciding  on 
that  large  an  investment." 

~^r     ~^r  as  Marx  ever  refused  to  custom-make  a  fur  gar- 

M  M    ment  for  a  customer  because  he  thought  it  vul- 

M  m    gar?  "We  sometimes  suggest  improvements,"  he 

M  W   confesses  sotto  voce,  "but  finally  we  give  the  cus- 

m  M   tomer  what  he  wants.  When  a  developer  asks  for  a 

U  -^L^  Russian  sable  coat  for  his  Maltese  terrier,  we  make 
it.  I've  even  designed  a  white  mink  coat  for  a  newborn  baby,  the 
daughter  of  a  Kuwaiti  prince  whose  father  was  the  ambassador 
from  Kuwait.  Over  the  years,  the  prince  had  become  such  a  good 
customer  that  we  made  a  gift  of  it. 

"But,  of  course,  we  also  have  some  customers  who  are  less 
attractive.  We  want  to  do  everything  reasonable  to  please  them, 
but  we  don't  want  to  be  taken  for  fools.  A  famous  singer  wanted  a 
mink  cape  changed  to  her  specifications  and  delivered  before 
midnight,  so  I  kept  a  fur  finisher  working  late  to  make  the 
changes,  and  we  delivered  it  to  her  hotel  on  time.  She  sent  it  back 
saying  it  had  arrived  too  late  to  wear.  We  pointed  out  that  her 
used,  monogrammed  handkerchief  and  her  hotel  key  were  still  in 
the  pocket  when  she  returned  it  and  that  these  facts  would  cer- 
tainly prove  that  she  had  used  it.  She  sent  her  check. " 

Clearly,  Marx  does  not  back  away  from  a  fight,  although  he 
says  he  is  shy.  When  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  (which  was  opened  in 
1924  and  is  now  owned  by  the  British  American  Tobacco  compa- 

Audible  in  the  din  of 

state  dinners:  earrings  and 

necklace  from  the  boutiques 

of  Harlene  Stone,  left. 
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n  the  exclusivity  and  quality  of  the  merchandise. 


Suitable  for  filibustering 

the  Senate  floor:  a  fox-trimmed 

Louis  Feraud  suit. 


ny)  tried  to  stop  his  using  the  Saks  name,  Marx  pointed  out  that 
the  Saks  family  had  been  using  the  name  in  Washington  for  years. 
A  trademark  judge  ruled  in  Marx's  favor. 

No  store,  of  course,  survives  on  selling  only  to  movie  and  sports 
stars  or  other  famous  folk.  Saks  Jandel  mainstays  are  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  mistresses  of  simple  Maryland  multimillionaires 
and  Virginia  construction  tycoons. 

e  have  only  a  dozen  or  so  customers,"  says 
Marx,  "whose  accounts  amount  to  six  figures 
every  year,  and  perhaps  another  two  dozen  who 
annually  spend  $50,000  to  $100,000,  although 
with  the  price  of  Barguzin  sable  and  Russian  lynx 
being  what  it  is,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  spend  thai 
much  once  in  a  single  year." 

Last  year,  in  some  1 5,000  square  feet,  Saks  Jandel  had  sales  of 
about  $13  million,  or  well  over  $800  per  square  foot.  One  thing 
that  accounts  for  these  stratospheric  sales  figures  is  what  Saks  Jan- 


del does  not  sell:  cosmetics,  shoes,  underwear,  home  furnishings. 
Instead,  the  focus  is  very  narrow — expensive  clothes  and  furs  and 
a  few  expensive,  often  one-of-a-kind,  accessoru 

Recently,  Marx  has  shown  some  interest  in  the  younger,  mid- 
dle-rich woman.  Next  to  his  Chevy  Chase  boutiques  th.it  sell 
$8,000  to  $12,000  Valentine)  and  Chanel  dresses,  and  furs  for 
ten  times  those  prices,  he  opened  last  March  an  additional, 
3,200-square-foot  shop  called  the  Right  Stuff.  "We  hope  to  keep 
prices  below  $400,  so  young  women  can  buy  here,"  explains 
Marx.  "In  that  shop  we  sell  designers  such  as  C  omc  See.  Donna 
Parker,  a.b.s.  ( California,  and  After  Five.  We  expect  to  d<  •  about 
$1,250,000  the  first  year." 

It  he  meets  that  sales  projection,  Marx  will  be  selling  almost 
$400  per  square  foot.  Clearly  he  is  not  expecting  the  Wrong 
shopping  at  the  Right  Stuff.  □ 

;  author  of  Merchant  Princes. 
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has  a  dressing  area  separate  from  the  bedroom. 

Astonishingly  for  a  place  so  clearly  built 
to  please,  Amanpuri  has  no  room  service. 
This  oversight  is  baffling.  If  you  want  din- 
ner in  your  room,  you  must  order  it  four 
hours  before  you  eat.  But  that  is  a  quibble. 
So  blissful  is  Amanpuri  that  guests  make  a 
solemn  ritual  of  "sunset."  We  would  park 
ourselves  on  the  terrace,  angling  our  chairs 
to  face  Pansea  Bay.  As  the  sky  went  all 
hues  of  hibiscus,  coral,  and  angry  orange, 
we  agreed:  nothing  is  so  fine  as  Amanpuri. 
And  it  is  all  bv  design .  Z 


Carol  Isaak  Barden  has  written  about  hotels, 
stores,  and  travel  for  this  magazine. 
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EDGAR  DEGAS.  French  Impressionist 
painter,  known  especially  for  his 
scenes  from  the  ballet.  Autograph  let- 
ter signed  "Degas,"  one  page,  octavo, 
July  17,  no  year.  To  Mme.  Mayer.  "I 
will  come  to  see  you  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day. I  warn  you  that  I  paint  only  bal- 
lerinas, nudes,  and  horses.  But  no 
nude  ballerinas,  no  nude  horses.  I 
have  been  very  busy  and  muoh  both- 
ered. I  will  come  to  see  you  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  Or  perhaps  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. But  definitely  not  Friday.  Or 
Thursday."  Fine  condition.  Illumi- 
nates mental  state  of  Degas  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown.  Framed  in 
tan,  black,  and  gilt  with  an  etched 
portrait  of  Degas  back  when  he  had 
all  his  marbles.  $1,250. 
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DYLAN  THOMAS.  Welsh  poet.  Autograph 
letter  signed,  one  page,  octavo,  Lon- 
don, August  2,  1945.  To  the  Produc- 
tion Department,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons 
Ltd.  "I  must  apologize  for  failing  to 
reply  sooner.  I  have  been  getting 
home  late  most  nights  from — well,  it 
doesn't  really  matter  where — and 
what  with  one  thing  and  another  life 
has  . . .  excuse  me,  there  is  the  door. 
More  later. 

"Later.  In  any  event  proofs  coor- 
rected  soon  prevent  book  published 
forwarded,  and  do  hope  funnily 
enoughhh  world  wide  few  days  hence 
apologies  againe  and  all  best  avoid- 
ably." Fine  condition.  $850. 


GEOKbo  -RAQUE.  In 
the  autograph  at  left,  in 
gray,  the  French  painter 
has  pieyM'y  \m?<i  the 
letter  t 
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COLE  PORTER.  American   composer  and 
lyricist.  Autograph  musical  quotal 
signed,  two  measures  on  a  four-  by 
fivelnch  sheet.  The  composer  has 
penned  two  measures  from  the  re- 
frain of  "My  Old  Kentucky  I  [ome"< 
inscribed  it  "I-  r  Minka  Si 
son  who  had  ntly  writl< 

Porter  under  1 1  lhath< 

the  composer  oiihf  r,-i  i  ii'  '.;:.'<•■: 
In  >st<  :r  so!  ig.  Pi  >rt<  -I1  was  widely  known 
for  his  savag< -  wit.  Wit.t i  a  pi  k  it<  igrapl  i 
i  if  t.h    o.  Miiposer  seated  .-it.  hi: 

looking  wtjary.  $1,150. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  Emperor  of  France. 
Manuscript,  L.S.,  in  French,  octavo, 
Paris,  le3Nivose  an  IX  (December  23, 
1 800).  To  Lamarck.  An  irritated  Napo- 
leon writes:  "Your  comment  to  the 
effect  that  I  have  caused  the  needless 
deaths  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  has  reached  my  ears. 
You  are  quite  incorrect.  I  am  one 
short.  Please  see  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience."  A  fine  letter,  written 
ust  before  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ce  of  Lamarck.  $  1 ,600. 
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DAVID  6.  FARRAGUT.  Union  admiral  in  the 
Civil  War.  Letter  signed,  one  page, 
octavo,  flagship  Tennessee,  New  Or- 
leans, April  7,  1864.  To  Mr.  Peale, 
laundry  room.  "Sir,  My  directive  was, 
d  remains,  starch  in  my  shirts,  not 
starch  in  my  underclothing.  The 
shirts,  do  you  understand,  the  shirts 
and  only  the  shirts.  How  many  con- 
founded times  must  I  repeat  it?  Yours 
ever  cordially  ..."  Seventeen  and  a 
half  inches  by  fourteen  inches.    $65. 


iches  by  fourt 


^ 


ALBERT  EINSTEIN.  German-born  physicist; 
enunciated  the  theory  of  relativity. 
Handwritten  letter  signed,  one  page, 
quarto,  Berlin,  May  27,  1929.  To 
Schweikert.  "I  have  utterly  no  idea 
what  on  earth  you  are  talking  about." 
A  fine  early  example.  Framed  in  rust 
and  gilt,  with  a  rather  sheepish  por- 
trait photograph.  Seventeen  inches 
by  fourteen  inches.  $  1 ,875. 


HENRI  ROUSSEAU.  Also  known  as  Le  Douan- 
ier,  also  known  as  the  False  Rousseau, 
also  known  as  Camille  Schoenberg, 
which  in  fact  he  was.  Schoenberg 
traveled  widely,  imper  g  Rous- 

seau, whom  he  never  mel  was 

the  brilliance  of  his  conversat . 
his  acting  prowess  that  he  was  ac- 
ceptedasthi  igei  I  the 

finest   homes.   Roussen 
should  have  been  so  ]  is  a 

receipt,  A.D.S.,  in  1m 
vo,  Paris,  October  30,  L909.  [hi 
ceipt,  signed  by  Set 

u'shandwrli  fifty  fraj 

i  painting.  Si 

hence    m     \'  ban 

,600. 

Gerald  Dumas,  a  writer  and  New  Yorker 
cartoonist,  often  contributes  to  Connois 

sour. 
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These  steps,  as  dramatic  as 

a  set  tot  Ma,  lead  from  the  white-sand 

beach  up  to  the  hotel's  reception 

area,  restaurants,  and  pool. 


Photographs  by  Richard  Blijit 
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ace  or  reace 


By  Carol  Isaak  Barden 


THE  MAKINGS 

OF  A  UNIQUE  RESORT 

IN  THAILAND 


heaven  is  perfectly 
easy.  If  you  start  in 
Houston,  as  I  did, 
you  just  fly  to  Los 
Angeles  and  then 
catch  a  flight  to  To- 
kyo. There,  you 
change  planes  and 
head  south  for 
Bangkok,  and  then 
change  again  for 
Phuket.  When  you 
land,  you  have 
traveled  for  thirty- 
six  hours  to  get  to 
the  sleepy  town  of 
Phuket  City  (popu- 
lation: 45,000).  You  are  still  twenty  min- 
utes by  car  from  paradise. 

Phuket  (pronounced  poo-ket)  is  a  tropi- 
cal island,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Thai- 
land in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Somewhat 
smaller  than  Guadeloupe,  it  has  thickly 
forested  mountain  slopes,  tumbling  water- 
falls, sprawling  rubber  and  coconut  planta- 
tions, miles  of  powdery,  palm-fringed 
white  beaches,  and  several  pleasant  resorts 
that  are  still  largely  undiscovered. 

It  was  on  this  tranquil,  unsung  island 
that  Adrian  Zecha,  an  Indonesian  busi- 
nessman, built  his  dream  resort — one  for 
the  privileged  few,  with  splendid  food, 
clairvoyant  service,  nd  just  forty  rooms. 
Actually,  the  hotel  i  egan  as  an  altogether 
different  project.  C  ner  of  a  palatial  com- 
pound in  Bali,  Z*  ha  wanted  a  home 
above  the  equator  i      c  would  be  dry  during 
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Above:  Across  Amanpuri's 

huge  swimming  pool  is  its  open-air 

reception  area,  designed  in  classical 

Thai  style.  Below:  Orchid-draped, 

a  carved  Buddha  welcomes  guests 

to  the  hotel. 


Bali's  rainy  season. 
Phuket  nicely  filled 
the  bill. 

In  1984  he  found 
the  site,  a  coconut 
farm  on  Pansea 
Bay,  in  Phuket, 
and  began  trying  to 
buy  it.  Not  an  inch 
of  ground  was  ac- 
quired without  a 
long  and  bitter 
fight.  The  bound- 
aries were  obscure; 
the  disputes  with 
the  owning  fami- 
lies, constant.  No 
one  before  had  at- 
tempted such  a  thorny  purchase;  but  three 
years  later,  Zecha  had  pieced  together  a 
seductive  100-acre  parcel,  on  a  steep  hill 
that  rose  from  a  sandy  beach  to  an  eleva- 
tion ot  1 30  feet  overlooking  the  sea. 

Zecha  is  a  Buddhist  who  believes  that 
things  happen  .is  they  happen.  What  hap 
pened  was  that  he  decided  not  to  build  his 
house.  "I  had  always  dreamed  of  owning  a 
tiny  hotel,"  he  explains.  "1  wanted  to 
break  all  the  rules  and  create  .1  gentle 
resort,  one  that  is  not  hip,  a  refuge  from 
the  banal  stereotype." 

He  named  the  hotel  "Amanpuri,"  .1 

1 1  it  word  meaning  placeoi  peace,  and 

i  1  Brahman  priest  to  bless  the  prop- 

The  priest  predicted  that  the  hotel 

be  mightily  successful;  it  was  an 

i  omen.  The  owner  smiled,  and 

1  ruction  began. 
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The  pool,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  hotel, 
overlooks  the  azure  waters  of  Pansea  Bay. 

Zecha,  a  dark,  compact  man,  knew 
precisely  what  he  was  doing.  From 
1974  until  1986,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  partners  owning  the  Regent 
Group,  an  association  of  fourteen  luxury 
hotels,  including  the  famous  Hong  Kong 
Regent  and  Manhattan's  Mayfair  Regent. 
After  selling  his  interest,  he  began  plans  to 
build  several  hotels  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
some  of  them  scheduled  to  open  in  1988, 
and  bought  a  chain  of  forty-four  hotels  in 
the  Pacific.  He  is  a  shareholder  in  the 
Madison  Hotel  in  New  York,  currently 
undergoing  renovation,  and  is  a  director  of 
Orient  Express  Hotels. 

"Whctt  do  you  most  hate  about  beach 
resorts?"  I  ask  him. 

"Everything,"  he  replies.  "There's 
something  to  offend  everyone. "  Zecha  be- 
lieves in  the  luxurious;  and  the  man  whose 
taste  he  most  trusts  is  Edward  Tuttle,  a  for- 
ty-three-year-old American  architect  liv- 


ing in  Paris.  Tuttle  earned  that  trust  by 
designing  Zecha's  Bali  compound  and  his 
home  in  Hong  Kong.  (Other  work  in- 
cludes the  interiors  of  the  Bali  Hyatt 
Hotel,  the  shah  of  Iran's  winter  palace  on 
Kish  Island,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  Athens. )  Hand- 
some and  reserved,  Tuttle  could  not  resist 
Zecha's  latest  fantasy.  "He  wanted  all  of 
the  sophistication  and  the  services  of  the 
grandest  hotel,  but  none  of  the  pretense  or 
frenzy,"  Tuttle  recalls.  "Above  all,  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  place  would  be 
tranquil  and  serene." 

While  Amanpuri's  isolation  accounts 
for  much  of  its  tranquillity,  its  serenity 
comes  from  Tuttle's  deft  touch.  To  prepare 
for  his  task,  he  visited  the  finest  examples 
of  northern  Thai  architecture,  including 
the  temples  of  Ching  Mai.  "Thai  architec- 
ture is  logical  and  orderly  and  pure,"  he 
says.  "You  don't  mess  with  perfection." 

Tuttle  and  Zecha  proceeded  to  junk  the 
traditional  design  scheme,  the  formula  of 
six  stacked  floors  serviced  by  two  eleva- 
tors. "I  didn't  want  to  be  cooped  up  in  a 
box,"  Zecha  explains.  They  eliminated 
the  usual  elevators  and  cashier's  area, 
nightclubs,  discos,  souvenir  shops,  and  all 
the  hackneyed  resort  services.  Although 
Zecha  never  forgot  the  bottom  line,  the 
hotel  was  always  treated  as  a  residential 
space.  "I  wanted  Amanpuri  to  feel  like  a 
grand  private  home  where  travelers  would 
be  received  as  honored  guests,"  he  says. 

To  that  end,  the  architect  designed  for- 
ty private  pavilions  perched  variously  on 
the  hillside,  above  a  reception  area,  a  huge 


pool,  two  restaurants,  and  a  bar,  with  the 
beach  below.  Each  pavilion  resembles  a 
tiny  Thai  temple,  each  has  a  magnificent 
view,  and  each  is  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  central  reception  area. 
"I  looked  to  nature  for  solutions  and 
allowed  the  coconut  palms  to  set  the 
rhythm,"  Tuttle  says.  These  bedroom 
units  were  suspended  off  the  ground  on 
stilts,  which  also  served  to  protect  the  lush 
landscape  from  erosion.  The  supporting 
columns  were  designed  to  resemble  palm 
trunks.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  pavilions 
fit  discreetly  among  the  trees  and  appear  to 
float  celestially  in  space. 

Somehow,  Tuttle  respected  Thai  pro- 
portions, while  at  the  same  time  accom- 
modating king-size  beds,  large  baths,  and 
dressing  areas.  Each  pavilion  was  designed 
on  an  L-shaped  platform,  1 ,  200  square  feet 
in  size.  The  long  end  of  the  L  holds  a  struc- 
ture with  two  rooms,  a  spacious  bedroom, 
and  a  bath-dressing  area.  On  the  short  end 
is  an  open-air  pavilion,  where  guests  can 
read,  nap,  sunbathe,  or  entertain  friends. 

"If  you  put  quality  first,  the  profit  will 
follow,"  says  Zecha.  Obeying  that  precept, 
he  gave  Tuttle  carte  blanche  in  design.  As 
Tuttle  tells  it,  "Zecha  is  a  great  believer  in 
letting  people  cook  their  own  goose." 

Construction,  which  was  com- 
pleted with  a  crane,  a  few  band 
saws,  and  hand  sanders,  took  ten 
months.  At  one  point,  there  were 
1 ,000  workers  on  the  site,  600  of  them  liv- 
ing on  the  property.  Many  of  the  carpen- 
ters and  finishers  came  from  Bangkok, 
where  they  were  regularly  employed  at  the 
royal  palace.  "The  first  pavilion  was  built 
and  torn  down  three  times  before  the 
workers  got  it  right,"  Tuttle  says.  "Had  we 

The  architect  and  owner,  lovers 

of  Thai  art,  used  the  Buddha  in  the 

reception  area  to  lend  an  air  of  serenity 

to  the  hotel  as  well  as  to  beautify  it. 

The  floors,  walls,  and  columns  are 

of  rich  local  woods. 
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been  building  in  the  West,  we  would  have 
gone  broke." 

The  workers  were  sometimes  confused. 
"After  bathing  with  a  water  jar  and  a  coco- 
nut scoop,  they  thought  our  baths  were 
pretty  silly,"  Tuttle  continues.  "They 
would  ask,  'How  do  you  bathe  in  all  this 
space?'  And  then  they  would  proceed  to 
improvise  something  totally  inappro- 
priate." For  all  the  hysteria,  for  all  the 
traumas,  the  workers  met  Zecha's  meticu- 
lous standards. 

^i^  uttle's  interiors  are  spare,  virtually 
monochromatic,  and  serene. 
There  is  no  chrome,  no  plastic,  no 
"contract  furniture."  Everything  is 
made  to  measure  and  from  local  materials. 
Tabak,  a  Thai  wood,  was  used  for  the 
floors;  all  furniture,  the  moldings  and  col- 
umns, and  the  door  framing  were  carved 
from  maka,  an  oily,  dense  wood  resem- 
bling teak.  The  mostly  cotton  fabrics  used 
for  cushions,  pillows,  and  bed  covers  were 
woven  by  the  Jim  Thompson  firm  located 
in  Bangkok. 

The  rooms  have  a  monastic,  even  spiri- 
tual, aura.  During  my  stay,  surrounded  by 
Thai  temple  pieces  and  other  works  of  art, 
I  felt  as  though  I  should  chant,  meditate, 
and  burn  incense  in  my  room.  In  looking 
for  the  cause,  I  discovered  that  when  the 
hotel  was  complete,  as  is  customary  in 
Thailand,  a  "spirit  house"  was  erected,  for 
spirits  rudely  displaced  during  construc- 
tion; they  clearly  are  now  happy. 

Zecha  knows  that  with  the  rates  he 
charges — $250  to  $300  per  suite  per  day 
(without  food)  in  the  high-season  months, 
between  February  1  and  April  30 — Aman- 
puri  must  provide  more  than  peace  and 
serenity.   "Most  resorts  make  the  usual 

The  terrace  restaurants  feature 
Thai  and  Italian  food,  both  splendidly 

cooked  and  served.  No  detail  was 

too  small  for  the  architect's  attention 

in  his  quest  for  an  ambience 

of  calm  luxury. 


Every  guest  suite,  at  once  understated  and  lavish,  has  a  dressing  area  separate  from  the  bedroom. 


noise  about  amenities  and  service,"  he 
says,  "but  with  300  rooms,  they  cannot 
deliver."  Zecha  has  staffed  the  hotel  with 
130  Thais,  whose  smiling  answer  to  your 
every  request  is  "yes";  there  is  a  personal 
concierge  assigned  to  each  room. 

Unlike  the  typical  resort,  Amanpuri  has 
no  nightlife.  Instead,  it  has  a  tailor  on  call, 
a  library  of  books,  movies,  and  tapes,  and 
access  to  most  water  sports.  You  can  get  a 
massage  or  hire  one  of  three  yachts  for 
sport  fishing  and  cruising.  There  are  two 
restaurants,  separated  by  a  water  garden, 
on  the  terrace — one  Thai  and  one  Ital- 
ian— and  both  are  excellent. 


Astonishingly  for  a  place  so  clearly  built 
to  please,  Amanpuri  has  no  room  service. 
This  oversight  is  baffling.  If  you  want  din- 
ner in  your  room,  you  must  order  it  four 
hours  before  you  eat.  But  that  is  a  quibble. 
So  blissful  is  Amanpuri  that  guests  make  a 
solemn  ritual  of  "sunset."  We  would  park 
ourselves  on  the  terrace,  angling  our  chairs 
to  face  Pansea  Bay.  As  the  sky  went  all 
hues  of  hibiscus,  coral,  and  angry  orange, 
we  agreed:  nothing  is  so  fine  as  Amanpuri. 
And  it  is  all  by  design.  □ 

Carol  haak  Burden  has  written  arxmt  hotels, 
stores,  and  travel  for  this  magazine. 
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n^o  Bujones  in  the  studio.  They  were  first  cast  together  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  la  Sylphide  in  1975. 
'ated— brilliantly— the  classic  lovers  in  Giselle,  Swan  Lake,  and  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 


CONNOISSI-UR 


Cynthia  Gregory  and  Fernando  Bujones  together  again 


ByXlephfAlim'o 


Baryshnikov  has  the  publicity;  1 
have  the  talent. 

— Fernando  Bujones  (1979) 

If  you  re  a  defector  [like  Natalia 
Makarova],  you're  already 
news.  But  if  you  are  the  Ameri- 
can boy  or  girl  next  door,  you  are 
very  definitely  not  news. 

— Cynthia  Gregory  (1979) 

Such  resentment 
was  forgivable. 
Bujones  and  Greg- 
ory were  and  have 
remained  among 
the  finest  dancers 
America  has  pro- 
duced. Yet  even  at 
the  height  of  the 
much-vaunted 
dance  boom  of  the 
seventies  and  early 
eighties,  the  management  of 
American  Ballet  Theatre 
seemed  to  take  them  for  grant- 
ed while  pampering  Makarova 
and   Mikhail   Baryshnikov 


At  five  feet  seven  inches,  Cynthia 
Gregory  is  too  tall  for  most  partners. 


(both  richly  deserving)  with  de 
facto  guest-artist  status,  fat 
fees,  and  premieres. 

They  did  not  suffer  quietly. 
In  1979,  and  for  years  to  come, 
their  complaints  made  head- 
lines. They  challenged  ABT's 
management  on  such  matters 
as  salary,  working  hours,  new 
works,  and  suitable  partners. 
Gregory  quit  once  and  re- 
turned to  ABT  after  nine 
months — an  eternity  in  a 
dancer's  life.  And  in  1985,  cit- 
ing lack  of  artistic  challenge 
and  inadequate  support  from 
Baryshnikov,  who  had  become 
artistic  director  in  1980,  Bu- 
jones quit  to  go  free-lancing  in 
Europe,  South  America,  and 
Canada.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
looked  as  if  the  thrilling  part- 
nership that  Gregory  and  Bu- 
jones had  begun  might  never 
be  resumed. 

This  month,  at  New  York's 
City  Center,  Gregory  and  Bu- 
jones are  back  together  at  last. 
Heading  a  company  of  sixteen, 
hand-picked  for  the 
occasion,  they  will 
offer  a  program  in- 
cluding selections 
from  their  legend- 
ary pas  de  deux,  as 
well  as  two  special- 
ly commissioned 
works,  and  the  en- 
tire third  act  of 
Coppelia.  Anyone 
who  has  forgotten 
(or  has  never 
known)  the  Grego- 
ry-Bujones  magic 
will  see  instantly 
what  we  have  too 
long  been  missing. 

At  five  feel 
en    inches 


pointe,    Gregory, 
forty-two,  is  tall  for 
a  ballerina,  and  her 
noble  line  and  im- 
posing technique 
can  easily  overpow- 
er a  lesser  dancer. 
Bujones,   thirty-three,   is  tall 
enough — and  has  a  nobility  of 
line  that  matches  hers.  They 
make  a  stunning  stage  couple. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  desti- 
ny has  taken  me  away  from  my 
partnership  with  Cynthia," 
Bujones  says  now,  "but  the  ex- 
perience I've  gained  has  made 
me  a  better  artist." 

In  London,  his  diamond- 
clear  classicism  brought  him 
ovations  in  La  Bayadere  and 
Frederick  Ashton's  Rhapsody 
(which,  irony  of  ironies,  was 
created  for  Baryshnikov). 
Much  of  the  other  repertoire 
he  has  been  exploring  is  less 
refined — and  this,  to  many  of 
his  admirers,  seems  sad.  He  is 
said  to  be  sensational  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  Trois  Etudes 
pour  Alexandre,  not  yet  seen 
here,  a  new  work  created  for 
him  by  Maurice  Bejart — a  pop- 
ular choreographer  who  to 
many  American  dance  pooh- 
bahs  is  strictly  anathema. 

Gregory,  too,  has  continued 
to  mature  in  circumstances 
that  are  not  all  that  her  admir- 
ers could  wish  for.  During 
ABT's  season  at  the  Met  this 
spring,  she  was  looking  radiant 
her  pregnancy,  though 
her  partne  i  were  no  better 
than  all  right    u  reper- 

"provid- 
show 
than 
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Fernando  Bujones  always  displays 
impeccable  classic  form. 

That  technique — like  her 
favorite  partner's — is  a  marvel 
in  itself;  but  for  Bujones,  other 
qualities  of  Gregory's  loom 
larger.  "Comprehension,  mu- 
sicality,  sensitivity — these  are 
crucial,"  he  says.  "Cynthia  has 
them  all.  In  a  partnership, 
both  sides  need  to  work  on  the 
same  level,  without  being  pre- 
tentious or  unnatural.  Some- 
times ballerinas — or  even  male 
dancers,  for  that  matter — have 
an  ego  so  big  that  thev  cannot 
put  themselves  in  their  part- 
ner's position.  That  can  really 
be  deadly." 

"Even  though  Fernando's  a 
bit  younger  than  I  am,  we  were 
both  brought  up  in  the  same 
era,"  Gregory  says.  "Bailer  is 
different  now.  It's  gotten  cold- 
er. It  hicks  the  soul,  the  love,  it 
used  to  have.  Yes,  it's  become  a 
business,  and  I  think  some  of 
the  humor  and  the  romance 
have  gone  out  ot  it." 

"I  think  people  like  to  see 
our  technique,  because  we  ^\^ 
exciting  things,"  the  ballerina 
( ontinues  simply.  "I  can  turn 
and  balance  tor  a  long  time; 
Fernando  can  jump  and  rum 
and  do  all  that.  But  h  )  md  the 
appeal  of  technique,  I  think  we 
share  a  <  ommon  premis<  about 
ballet  V\  c  nil  think  of  it  the 
u,i\  n  used  to  be."D 

o  is  a  depul .  cor- 
War  York's  ru 
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BORDEAUX'S 
GLORIOUS  DECADE 

Americas  top  wine  critic  rates  the 
vintages  ot  the  1980s 


By  Robert  M.  Parker.  Ir. 


D 

■  m  excellent  Years.  19S5  and  1983;  one  good  year.  1981;  and 
■  three  mediocre  years.  1987,  1984,  and  L980.  Unlike  the 
W0  .  ecade  ot  the  seventies,  in  which  1977  and  1972  were  dis- 
asters, or  the  dispiriting  decade  ot  the  sixties,  when  1969,  1968, 
1965.  and  1963  were  all  or  them  horrific  washouts,  or  the  titties, 
in  which  the  1956.  1954.  and  1951  were  equally  catastrophic,  the 


ordeaux  has  never  had  it  so  good.  The  decade  ot  the  eight- 
ies has  produced  two  spectacular  years.  19S2  and  19S6;  two 


heat,  luminosity,  and  roin. 


decade  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  thus  tar  suffered  from 
three  off  years  that,  however,  have  been  by  no  means  appallingly 
bad.  and  the  consumer  has  never  been  faced  with  wines  of  less 
than  adequate  quality. 

During  the  decade  many  Bordelais  have  made  fantastic  for- 
tunes. Witness  the  extraordinary  new  underground  wine  cellars 
of  Chateaux  Margaux,  Lafite-Rothschild,  and  Pichon-Lalande. 
or  the  splendid  new  aging  cellars  with  marble  floors  at  Leoville  Las 
Cases.  Even  such  conservative  chateaux  as  Lynch-Bages  and  Cos 
d'Estournel  have  designed  state-of-the-art  tasting  rooms.  Besides 
all  this,  there  are  newly  revivified  wineries,  like  La  Mission  Haut- 
Bnon  and  Pontet  Canet,  with  sparkling,  high-tech,  computer- 
monitored  facilities.  Ten  years  ago  a  drive  through  the  Bordeaux 
region  with  visits  to  the  chateaux  would  have  been  little  different 
from  such  a  tour  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier,  but  today  nothing  is  as 
it  was.  Just  about  every  top  chateau  has  made  significant  invest- 
ments in  its  wine-making  facilities  and  its  vineyards. 

The  huge,  successful  crops  of  the  eighties,  however,  have  made 
for  a  badly  saturated  marketplace  over  the  last  several  years,  and 
prices  are  on  the  descent  in  Bordeaux  (the  1987  wines  have  been 
released  at  prices  30  percent  lower  than  the  1986  prices,  which  in 
turn  were  lower  than  the  1985  prices).  Bordeaux,  the  most  con- 
sistently great  and  enjoyable  wine  on  earth,  has  become  a  victim 
of  its  own  success.  For  the  consumer,  buying  Bordeaux  wines  as 
"futures"  two  years  in  advance  of  delivery  has  not  made  sense  for 
most  chateaux  since  19S3,  tor  today  the  supply  of  good  Bordeaux 
in  the  pipeline  seems  endless.  With  that  in  mind,  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  a  look  at  all  the  Bordeaux  vintages  ot  the  eighties, 
considering  what  thev  offer  in  qualitv,  style,  and  value. 


l9*7 


In  view  of  all  the  dreadful  reports  about  this  vintage  that  have 
leaked  out,  some  people  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  better 
wines  from  this  large  crop  are  more  appealing  and  ot  higher  qual- 
itv than  those  of  the  two  other  mediocre  years,  1980  and  1984. 
September  heat  and  sunshine  saved  the  1987  vintage.  Two  weeks 
of  intensive  tastings  revealed  that  the  early-picked  merlot  was 
ripe  and  healthy,  rendering  good,  fruity,  sotr  wines,  commercial, 
no  doubt,  bur  pleasant.  Unhappily,  the  harvest  rains  virtually 
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How  wine  ages  in  the  bottle  remains  a  mystery  to  b  rk*  process  is,  however,  more  perceptible  in  the  great  reds. 
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The  less  good  years— 1987, 1984,  and  1 980— are  still  very  drinkable. 

ruined  the  cabernet  franc  and  the  early-picked  cabernet  sauvig- 
non,  but  the  very  late  harvesters  managed  to  salvage  some  decent 
cabernet  sauvignon. 

Overall,  the  1987  clarets  will  require  drinking  very  young — 
between  1989  and  1996 — but  they  can  be  charming  wines  of 
medium  body.  Happily,  they  have  none  of  the  vegetal,  austere 
characteristics  of  such  years  as  1984  and  1980.  The  top  successes 
are  in  Graves,  Pomerol,  and  the  classified  growths  of  the  Medoc. 
The  dry  white  wines  of  Bordeaux,  harvested  under  excellent  con- 
ditions, are  very  good,  better  than  the  1986s,  and,  while  lighter, 
not  far  behind  the  tasty  1985  whites.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  the 
sweet  white  wines  of  Sautemes  and  Barsac. 

All  things  considered,  1987  is  likely  to  provide  some  surpris- 
ingly pleasant,  soft,  clean,  fruity  wines,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  mar- 
ket cannot  digest  them  at  the  moment,  and  anyone,  consumer  or 
member  of  the  wine  trade,  would  be  foolish  to  buy  them  now 
unless  the  prices  drop  by  35  to  50  percent.  If  that  happens,  the 
first  growths  and  super  seconds  (chateaux  recognized  by  the  trade 
as  making  wines  close  to  or  of  first-growth  quality)  merit  a  look  by 
anyone  wanting  a  Bordeaux  ready  to  drink  in  several  years. 


1986 


In  the  Medoc,  from  Margaux  to  Saint-Estephe,  the  quality  of  the 
1 986  vintage  is  very  good,  sometimes  exceptional.  Less  wine  was 
lu<  "1  at  many  classified  chateaux  than  in  1985,  the  selection 
pro  <•  was  extren  '  evere,  and  the  resulting  wines  are  very 
erful  and  ri<  h,  den  i  in  color  than  the  1985s.  The  wines  are 
marked  by  tl  gnon  grape,  which  did  well  in  this 
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their  fierce  tannins  and  concentration;  (2)  the  far  deeper  color 
and  more  concentrated  flavors  than  are  found  in  the  1985s;  and 
( 3 )  the  sobering  thought  that  only  a  few  of  the  top  wines  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  drink  before  the  year  2000.  In  short,  this  vintage  com- 
plements the  fruity,  soft,  medium-bodied  1985s. 

But  before  you  get  excited  about  the  top  1986  Medocs,  consid- 
er whether  you  have  the  patience  to  forget  these  tannic  behe- 
moths for  a  decade  or  more.  Of  all  the  wines  of  the  1980s,  the 
1986  most  closely  resembles  the  1975,  but  wine  making  is  signif- 
icantly better  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  No  doubt  some  1 986s 
will  provide  disheartening  drinking  in  eight  to  ten  years  because 
of  their  sharp,  aggressive  tannins,  but  in  the  year  2005  a  dozen  or 
so  wines  will  challenge  the  greatest  1982s  and  indeed  will  proba- 
bly outlive  the  legends  of  that  extraordinary  vintage.  While  the 
Medoc  was  clearly  the  favored  area  in  this  year,  especially  Pauil- 
lac  andSaint-Julien,  some  very  fine  Graves,  some  good  Pomerols, 
and  a  number  of  Saint-rlmilions  are  much  deeper  and  richer  than 
their  counterparts  in  1985.  Lovers  of  sweet  wine  will  rejoice  over 
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THE  TOP  BORDEAUX  WINES  OF  THE  1980s  AND  WHERE  THEY  GREW 
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SAIHT-JUUEN 

Branaire-Ducru 
Gruoud-Larose 
Longoa  Barton 
Leovilie  Barton 

Talbot 

Ducru-Beaucaillou 
Gruaud-Larose 
Leovilie  Las  Cases 

Ducru-Beaucaillou 
Gruaud-Larose 
Leovilie  Los  Cases 
Leoville-Poyferre 

Ducru-Beaucaillou 

Gruoud-Larose 
Leovilie  Las  Cases 

Gruaud-Larose 

Ducru-Beoucoillou 
Leovilie  Los  Cases 

Beychevelle 
Ducru-Beaucaillou 

Gruaud-Larose 
Leovilie  Las  Cases 
lolbot 

Duau-Beoucoillou 

Gruoud-Lorose 
Leovilie  Las  Cases 
lolbot 

SAJMT-EMILION 

Cheval  Blanc 
La  Dominique 

Cheval  Blanc 

Canon 
Cheval  Blanc 

Certan  de  May 
L'Evangile 

Petrus 
Trotanoy 

Cos  d'Estournel 
Haut-Marbuzet 

L'Arrosee 
Ausone 
Canon 
Cheval  Blanc 

L'Arrosee 

L'Arrosee 

Canon 

Cheval  Blanc 

Le  fertre  Rote  Boeuf 

L'Arrosee 
Conon 

Chevol  Blonc 
Figeac 

POMEROl 

Perrus 

Cos  d'Estournel 

Certan  de  May 
La  Conseillante 
Petrus 

L'Evangile 

Lafleur 

Latour  6  Pomerol 

Certan  de  May 

L'Eglise-Clinet 

L'Evangile 

lafleur 

Petrus 

Certan  de  May 

L'Eglise-Clinet 

Lafleur 

Perrus 

Vieux  Chateau  Certon 

Petrus 

SAINT-ESTEPHE 

Cos  d'Estournel 

Cos  d'Estournel 

Chombert-Marbuzet 
Cos  d'Estournel 
Meyney 
Montrose 

MARGAUX 

Giscours 
d'Issan 
Margaux 
Siran 

Margaux 

Margaux 

Margaux 

Palmer 

Rausan-Segla 

Margaux 

Margaux 

Margaux 

Margaux 

Mouton-Rothschild 
Pichon-Lolonde 

PAUILLAC 

Lafite-Rothschild 

Lotour 

Pichon-Lalande 

Domaine  de 
Chevalier 

La  Mission  Hout- 
Brion 

Lafite-Rorhschild 

Latour 

Mouton-Rothschild 

Grand-Puy-Locoste 

Lafite-Rothschild 

Latour 

Lynch-Bages 

Mouton-Rorhschild 

Pichon-Lalande 

Lafite-Rothschild 
Lynch-Bages 
Mouton-Rorhschild 
Pichon-Lalande 

Haut-Brion 

Latour 

Lynch-Bages 
Mouton-Rothschild 
Pichon-Lalande 

Haut-Brion 
La  Mission  Haut- 
Brion 

Lynch-Bages 
Mouton-Rorhschild 

Mouton-Rothschild 
Pichon-Lalande 

PESSAC-LEOGNAN 

Haut-Brion 

Hout-Brion 
Pape-Clement 

Haut-Brion 
La  Mission  Hout- 
Brion 

HAUT-MEDOC 

Chosse-Splsen 

La  Lagune 
Sociando-Mallet 

Cantemede 

Chasse-Spleen 
Sociando-Mallet 

SAUTMNES 

Climens 
de  Fargues 
d'Yquem 

the  1986  Barsacs  and  Sauternes.  While 
less  powerful  than  the  1983s,  they  are 
more  aromatic  and  complex  because  the 
essential  "noble  rot,"  or  Botrytis  cinerea, 
was  more  in  evidence  in  1986. 
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This  is  a  lovely  vintage,  of  medium-bod- 
ied, very  fragrant,  soft  wines,  most  of  them 
destined  to  be  consumed  over  the  next  fif- 
teen years  while  one  waits  for  the  hard  and 
powerful  1986s  to  shed  some  tannins.  The 
record-setting  crop  in  the  Medoc  in  1985, 
however,  has  prevented  most  of  these 
wines  from  reaching  greatness.  Charming, 
round,  forward,  even  opulent  as  the  1985 
Medocs  are,  they  lack  grip  and  are  low  in 


This  could  easily  bee 


acidity  and  tannin,  and  the  famous  first 
growths,  except  for  Haut-Brion,  Mouton- 
Rothschild,    and   Margaux,    have   per 
formed  well  below  the  super  seconds. 

At  their  best,  wines  such  as  the  extraor- 
dinary Cos  d'Estournel,  Lynch* Bages, 
Leovilie  Barton,  Pucru-Bcain.  aillou, 
Leovilie  Las  Cases,  and  Margaux  may  turn 
out  to  be  modern  versions  of  the  l()5^s, 
bur  tor  most  of  the  Medocs  this  vintage 
tastes  like  watered-down  1982s  >r  riper, 
fruitier  197c)s.  Pomerol  and  Saini  bmili* 
on,  however,  produced  some  undeniable 
superstars.  Certainly  Perms,  Lafleur,  Cer- 
tan de  May,  Cheval  Blanc,  and  L'Arrosee 
their  finest  wines  since  1982. 
I  '£vangile  made  as  great  a  wine  as  its 
1  c^82,  and  L'£glise-Clinet  the  finest  wine  I 
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Grapes  are  only  water,  cellulose,  minerals,  sugar,  acids,  tannin,  and  oil. 

have  ever  tasted  from  this  property.  Yet,  once  I  get  past  most  of 
the  famous  names,  I  have  to  admit  to  a  degree  of  disappointment 
with  the  other  Pomerols  and  Saint-£milions;  they  seem  to  show, 
in  various  degrees,  the  problems  caused  by  an  excessively  abun- 
dant crop.  Both  the  red  and  the  white  Graves  are  excellent,  but 
the  Barsacs  and  Sauternes  lack  character  and  complexity. 

Overall,  1985  is  a  very  good  vintage  that  can  be  drunk  early. 
While  its  quality  is  clearly  nowhere  near  that  of  the  stupendous 
1982s,  nor  can  it  match  many  of  the  powerful,  rich  1986  Medocs, 
it  should  prove  to  be  as  good  as  1983  and  certainly  better  than 
1978,  1979,  and  1981. 


1984 


The  late  pickers  in  the  Graves  and  Medoc  harvested  surprisingly 
sound  cabernet  sauvignon,  producing  wines  with  good  ripeness 
and  color,  medium  body,  and  moderate  tannins.  Because  the 
merlot  crop  was  largely  ruined  by  the  summer's  poor  weather, 
Pomerol  and  Saint-£milion  are  not  appellations  in  which  to 
search  out  good  1984s,  although  there  are  several  exceptions, 
notably  L'Arrosee.  The  1984s  are  compact,  narrowly  constructed 
wines  wanting  in  lushness,  charm,  and  fruitiness,  but  for  those 
who  like  their  Bordeaux  on  the  austere  side,  there  are  some  wines 
to  consider.  Pichon-Lalande  is  the  wine  of  the  vintage.  Prices, 
absurdly  high  at  first  for  such  poor  stuff,  have  come  down. 
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torrid  heat,  precipitation,  and  tropical 

mth  of  August  1983  would 

ksto  modern  sprays,  the 

'rowers  were  rewarded  with 


a  stunningly  perfect  September,  however  hot,  and  a  glorious 
October.  The  late  harvesters  fared  the  best,  and  this  was  an  excel- 
lent year  for  Medoc,  with  excellent  cabernet  sauvignon.  The 
appellation  of  Margaux,  in  particular,  a  perennial  underachiever, 
had  its  best  vintage  since  1961,  while  such  notoriously  inconsis- 
tent chateaux  as  Brane-Cantenac,  Durfort-Vivens,  Rausan- 
Segla,  and  Kirwan  made  better  wines  than  they  had  in  years.  The 
early  cask  tastings  of  the  1983s  not  only  showed  the  strength  of 
the  vintage  in  the  Medoc  but  also  revealed  wines  that,  while  ripe 
and  full,  were  much  more  noticeably  tannic  than  the  opulent 
1982s.  The  crop  was  again  enormous,  overall  about  8  percent  less 
than  in  1982,  though  in  the  major  Medoc  appellations  the  pro- 
duction per  hectare  was  actually  higher  than  in  1982.  The  better 
chateaux  ended  up  putting  much  more  wine  under  their  second 
labels  than  they  had  the  year  before. 

After  recently  retasting  the  1983s,  I  was  surprised  that  the 
wines  have  not  closed  up  as  much  as  I  expected.  The  tannins, 
once  thought  to  be  much  more  aggressive  than  in  the  1982s,  seem 
to  be  falling  away  rather  quickly,  whereas  the  higher  levels  of 
tannins  in  the  1982s,  initially  concealed  by  the  extraordinary 
fleshiness  and  opulence  of  their  fruit,  are  becoming  more  appar- 
ent. At  present,  most  1983s  taste  much  less  concentrated  and 
structured  for  the  long  haul  than  the  1982s. 

This  vintage  will  be  fully  mature  before  the  1982s  are.  Its 
strengths  are  clearly  in  the  Margaux  appellation,  followed  by 
Saint-Julien  and  Pauillac.  TheT'omerols  and  Saint-£milions  are 
certainly  good  but  lack  the  succulent  excitement  these  wines  can 
attain  in  top  years.  The  Graves  can  also  be  fine,  though  the  over- 
all personality  of  most  of  the  Saint-Estephes  is  boring.  For  the 
Barsacs  and  Sauternes,  1983  is  a  much-needed  top  vintage, 
though  1986  is  shaping  up  as  an  even  better  year. 

Five  years  on,  1983  looks  like  a  very  good  year,  though  except 
for  a  handful  of  wines  it  rarely  achieves  greatness.  In  the  context 
of  the  decade,  it  is  clearly  superior  to  1981  and  in  appellations  like 
Margaux  and  Sauternes  is  better  than  1982  and  1985,  but  overall 
it  will  have  to  take  a  backseat  to  1982,  1986,  and  1985.  On  the 
bright  side,  the  top  1983s  remain  realistically  priced,  since  they 
were  purchased  when  the  dollar  was  at  twice  its  current  strength, 
and  some  real  bargains  are  still  to  be  found. 
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While  the  1982s  remain  the  most  concentrated,  complex,  and 
interesting  wines  since  1961,  questions  still  arise  about  their 
potential  longevity  vis-a-vis  other  great  vintages  of  this  century — 
1929,  1945,  and  1961.  During  the  last  year  I  have  tasted  most  of 
the  1982s  on  several  occasions  and  believe  that  they  are  unequiv- 
ocally the  most  exhilarating  wines  of  this  generation.  In  spite  of  a 
handful  of  writers  steadfastly  critical  of  this  vintage,  the  majority 
point  of  view  is  that  1982  is  without  question  the  greatest  Bor- 
deaux since  1 96 1 .  Many  wines  can  be  drunk  early  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  that  no  other  Bordeaux  vintage  of  this  century,  except 
for  the  1929,  can  offer. 

I  find  that  most  of  the  1982  Medocs  from  Saint-Julien,  Pauil- 
lac, and  Saint-Estephe  are  firming  up  considerably;  and,  despite 
their  dense,  black-purple  color,  fragrant,  opulent  bouquets,  and 
intense  richness  on  the  palate,  they  remain  undeveloped,  little 
different  from  what  they  were  when  tasted  from  cask.  Most  of  the 
Medocs,  including  all  of  the  first  growths  and  the  super  seconds 
(except  for  the  soft,  somewhat  unstructured  Palmer),  will  be  ready 
only  at  the  end  of  the  nineties,  which  is  somewhat  later  than  I 
originally  estimated.  My  saying  this  will,  I  fear,  not  prevent  many 
of  them  from  being  drunk  much  earlier.  The  Pomerols  and  Saint- 
Emilions  are  also  beginning  to  show  more  structure,  but  it  is  hard 
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to  resist  the  opulent,  exotic  pleasures  of  wines  such  as  Cheval 
Blanc,  Canon,  L'£vangile,  Le  Pin,  andTrotanoy,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  evolved  very  little  since  their  days  in  cask. 

One  hears  from  the  likes  of  Harry  Waugh  and  Jean-Pierre 
Moueix  that  most  of  the  1947  Petrus  and  1947  Cheval  Blanc  was 
also  drunk  within  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  that  historic 
vintage,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  think  those  wines,  no 
matter  how  decadently  rich  and  tasty,  could  have  been  more 
enjoyable  in  1954-55  than  they  are  today.  (I  recently  gave  perfect 
scores  to  both  in  a  blind  tasting  in  Bordeaux.)  Nevertheless,  I 
suspect  the  debate  over  the  longevity  of  the  1 982  clarets  will  go  on 
for  another  generation.  If  the  ultimate  criteria  for  the  greatness  of 
a  wine  or  vintage,  however,  are  the  degree  of  pleasure  it  gives  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  can  be  enjoyed,  then  1982  has 
no  modern  peer.  I,  for  one,  plan  to  start  drinking  the  cru  bourgeois 
(except  for  Sociando-Mallet  and  Poujeaux)  in  1990-92,  the 
Pomerols  and  Saint-£milions  in  1992-95,  and  the  Graves,  Saint- 
Juliens,  Pauillacs,  and  Saint-Estephes  from  1995  onward.  The 
1982  Margaux  wines  are  very  forward  and  can  be  drunk  in  one  to 
two  years.  All  of  the  top  1982s,  if  healthy  when  purchased  and 
properly  stored,  will  drink  gorgeously  for  another  ten  or  twenty- 
five  years,  perhaps  longer.  Despite  their  precocity,  their  great 
fruit  and  depth  will  enable  them  to  outlive 
all  the  recent  vintages  except  the  1986s. 
Over  the  long  term  this  vintage  will  be 
remembered  best  for  certain  wines  likely  to 
be  considered  in  the  legendary  category 
that  includes  the  1929  and  1945  Mouton- 
Rothschild,  the  1928,  1945,  and  1961 
Latour,  the  1945,  1947,  and  1961  Petrus, 
the  1947  Cheval  Blanc,  the  1900  Mar- 
gaux, and  the  1953  and  1959  Lafite-Roth- 
schild. 


vested  late  and  suffered  from  a  poor  summer,  with  abortive  flow- 
ering that  diminished  the  size  of  the  merlot  crop.  The  weather's 
dramatic  improvement  in  September  allowed  the  grapes  to 
mature,  but  the  harvest  that  started  on  October  14  met  with  rain 
once  again. 

The  resulting  wines  are  light.  Some  are  rather  diluted  and  dis- 
appointing, but  a  number  of  sound,  fruity,  supple  wines  were  pro- 
duced that,  if  well  chosen,  can  be  drunk  and  enjoyed  at  once.  A 
very  fine  wine  was  made  at  Margaux,  which  continued  its  record 
of  producing  one  of  the  finest  wines  of  the  vintage  since  1977, 
when  the  Mentzelopoulos  family  took  over  this  estate. 

If  the  vintage  was  decidedly  uninspiring  for  red  wine,  the  late- 
harvest  sweet  wines  of  Barsac  and  Sauternes  turned  out  quite 
well,  with  the  majority  of  properties  picking  into  late  November 
in  ideal  weather.  Most  1980s  are  fully  mature  now,  but  only  a 
handful  will  last  past  1990.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  1980s  has 
been  one  of  Bordeaux's  most  glorious  decades.  We  may  not  see  its 
like  for  a  long  time.  □ 

Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  is  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Wine  Advocate 
and  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's  Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  The 
Wines  of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 


1981 


I  have  found  many  of  the  wines  from  the 
1981  vintage  lacking  generosity  and  rich- 
ness, but  for  admirers  of  the  lighter,  less 
intense,  and  less  powerful  Bordeaux  vin- 
tages a  number  of  fine  choices  are  to  be 
found,  particularly  in  the  appellations  of 
Saint-Julien,  Pauillac,  and  Pomerol.  In 
Saint-Estephe,  Margaux,  Graves,  and 
Saint-fimilion,  the  quality  is  patchy.  This 
vintage,  which  at  first  looked  so  promising 
and  potentially  great,  was  spoiled  by  the 
rains  that  caught  everybody  off  guard  just 
as  the  harvest  was  about  to  begin.  For  the 
crus  bourgeois  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
vintage.  Most  of  the  1981s  should  be 
approaching  full  maturity  by  1990-91  and 
will  keep,  where  well  stored,  for  five  to 
twelve  years  thereafter. 


ijSo 


Sandwiched  in  between  a  succession  of 
fine  vintages,  the  1980  Bordeaux  crop  is  a 
forgotten  stepchild.  However,  the  adven- 
turous wine  enthusiast  can  probably  tell  a 
few  tales  about  some  surprisingly  soft,  sup- 
ple wines  that  were  much  tastier  than  any 
critic  suggested.   The  vintage  was  har- 
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STAGE  WIZARD 

Maria  Bjornson  may  now  be  the  world's  top  theater  designer 

By  Laurie  Winer 


Hannibal  in  rehearsal,  as  seen  in  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera.  The  elephant,  it  later  appears,  is  hollow,  offering  two  stagehands  lots  of  room  to  play  cards. 


On  the  whole  it  is  more  than  a  lit- 
tle refreshing  to  hear  Maria 
Bjornson  deflate  The  Event.  "I 
must  say  I  find  the  hype  slightly 
creepy,"  says  The  Phantom  of  the 
Opera's  thirty-nine-year-old  set  and  cos- 
tume designer,  with  a  weak  laugh.  "I 
mean,  it's  only  a  show." 

True,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  even  the 
first  half  hour  of  Phantom,  representing 
Bjornson's  debut  in  the  musical  theater,  is 
likely  to  take  her  work  quire  so  casually. 
rhrough  the  i  inematk  flow  of  her  stage 
broodin"  symphony  of  COS- 
md    sweeping 

'  n  is  irre- 
•ft-told 


'he- 


ater design,  Bjornson  apprenticed  in  the 
early  seventies  at  the  Glasgow  Citizens' 
Theatre,  a  haven  for  unconventional  and 
sometimes  bizarre  design  and  interpreta- 
tion. There,  Bjornson  designed  thirteen 
productions  in  less  than  two  years.  She  left 
Glasgow  for  London  in  1972.  Over  the 
next  fifteen  years,  working  mostly  for  the 
English  National  Opera,  the  Welsh  Na- 
tional Opera,  and  the  Royal  Opera  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  Bjornson  designed  nearly  fifty 
operas,  including  Janacek's  Hou.se  of  the 
Dead,  which  she  set  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
cells  inside  a  Siberian  prison,  and  a  Car- 
men that  unfolded  in  an  old-car-dump 
shantytown,  where  the  c  harac  ters  lived  in 
Bjornson's  metaphor  for  male  aggression: 
the  Aincru  an  motorcar. 

"M.i i  i.i  (  dines  nut  of  opera,  le.illy,"  says 


David  Pountney,  the  inventive  director  of 
production  at  the  ENO,  who  has  from  the 
start  been  one  of  Bjornson's  most  frequent 
collaborators,  "and  in  Britain,  opera  is 
much  more  visually  innovative  than  the 
theater.  So  she  was  able  really  to  free  her 
imagination,  and  she  worked  incredibly 
hard.  Her  sets  were  widely  different,  but 
they  had  one  thing  in  common:  each 
would  express  the  core,  the  very  meaning 
of  the  work  she  was  designing.  The  one 
thing  Maria  is  not  is  a  decorator." 

Not  surprisingly,  after  a  while  offers 
came  to  Bjornson  from  the  nonoperatie 
theater,  too.  Between  1974  and  1984,  she 
designed  six  plays  for  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare (  Company,  including  an  acclaimed 

production  of  The  Tempest.   Cameron 

Mackintosh,  Phantom's  producer,  came  to 

CONNOISSEUR 


see  it  and  made  a  mental  note.  "Cameron 
was  working  on  Les  Miserables  at  the 
time,"  recalls  Bjornson.  "I  later  asked  him 
what  it  was  that  made  him  approach  me  to 
do  Phantom.  He  said  it  was  the  Tempest 
shipwreck — I  had  the  boat  sink  into  the 
floor  of  the  stage,  and  the  sail  washed  up 
into  the  sky.  That  became  Prospero's 
island.  I  don't  even  think  Cameron  stayed 
for  the  rest  of  the  show  after  that." 

Bjomson's  sharp  turn  to  the  big- 
budget  commercial  musical 
brought  about  some  odd  juxtapo- 
sitions, since  at  the  time  she  also 
had  a  project  in  hand  with  one  of 
the  titans  of  Europe's  musical  and  intellec- 
tual avant-garde.  "I  think  I'm  probably  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who's  spoken  to 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen  and  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  on  the  same  day,"  she  says.  "I 
found  that  quite  amusing."  Still,  despite 
her  international  reputation,  Bjornson 
says  she  was  intimidated  by  the  prospect  of 
The  Phantom  of  the  Opera.  After  all,  the 
show  involved  not  only  the  top-grossing 
composer  but  also  Broadway's  illustrious 
director  Harold  Prince.  "It  was  very  daunt- 
ing for  me  to  begin  to  work  with  so  many 
veterans  of  the  musical  theater,"  she 
admits,  with  no  apparent  false  modesty. 
"But  in  a  funny  sort  of  way,  the  more  fright- 
ened I  am,  the  better  things  come  out. 
Then  I  really  push  myself. " 

Phantoms  opening  is  a  good  illustration. 
The  show  begins  in  a  bare  theater  during 
an  auction  of  operatic  memorabilia.  A  di- 
aphanous curtain  sheathes  the  prosce- 
nium. The  hem  of  a  much  plusher  drape, 
exquisitely  pleated  and  dripping  with 
heavy  tassels,  hangs  suggestively  above  the 
auctioneer.  A  chandelier,  shrouded  in  a 
drop  cloth,  sits  downstage,  like  a  huge, 
crumpled  Chinese  lantern.  It  has  been 
wired  for  the  new  electric  light,  the  auc- 
tioneer explains  just  before  he  whisks  off 
the  drop  cloth.  "Perhaps,  "he  intones,  "we 
may  frighten  away  the  ghost  of  so  many 
years  ago,  with  a  little  illuminationl " 

And  the  throbbing  beat  of  Lloyd  Web- 
ber's overture  begins,  with  its  promise  of 
high  Gothic  melodrama  and  the  un- 
adorned sexual  urgency  of  rock  and  roll. 
Bjomson's  now  glorious  chandelier, 
brought  upright  by  pulleys,  begins  its  eerie 
traverse,  blinking  madly,  out  into  the  au- 
ditorium. The  curtains  sweep  sideways 
across  the  stage  like  the  hem  of  a  great 
lady's  gown  in  a  rapturously  slow  waltz. 
The  proscenium  is  revealed,  adorned  with 
golden  satyrs  and  nymphs  caught  in  pas- 
sionate embraces.  A  gaudy  new  back- 
drop— a  Phoenician  palace— rises  from 
the  floor.  In  one  gorgeously  protracted 
moment,  the  audience  has  traveled  from  a 


bare  stage  to  the  full  glory  of  Charles  Gar- 
nier's  Paris  Opera  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. For  an  instant,  though,  there  is  no 
one  there;  then,  in  another  instant,  the 
theater  is  awash  in  the  bright  costumes  of  a 
boisterous  and  cheesy  opera  rehearsal. 

For  the  first  forty-five  minutes  of  Phan- 
tom, the  action  is  virtually  continuous. 
Before  it  finally  jumps  forward,  the  au- 
dience will  witness  six  major  scene 
changes  that  take  place  in  full  view  as  our 
heroine  goes  from  the  rehearsal  (with  ten- 
foot-high  elephant,  half  a  dozen  chorines, 
haughty  diva,  ham  tenor,  impresarios,  bal- 
let mistress,  wardrobe  mistress,  and  oth- 
ers) to  her  debut  that  evening,  to  her  dusky 
dressing  room,  through  her  dressing-room 


Bjornson:  a  workaholic  who  never  loses  her  cool. 

mirror,  down  a  steep-winding  passageway, 
onto  the  fogbound  lake  that  surrounds  the 
Phantom's  lair,  and,  finally,  into  the  sub- 
terranean, candle-lit  lair  itself. 

By  now,  volumes  have  been  written  on 
what  it  took  to  bring  Phantom  to  the  stage. 
With  a  production  of  this  scope,  it  is 
tempting  to  chase  statistics  in  order  to 
convey  the  opulence  of  the  design.  And 
the  numbers  are  staggering;  Bjornson 
oversaw  the  work  of  seventy-nine  contrac- 
tors, who  built  the  sets  and  costumes.  One 
man  and  his  entire  family  spent  a  summer 
making  nothing  but  (perfect)  curtain 
fringes.  Meanwhile  Bjornson,  guided  by 
an  array  of  images  suggested  by  Prince, 
kept  track  of  the  innumerable  details,  fit- 
ting them  within  a  unified  tniim  work. 

"Most  directors  in  tngland,"  she  says, 
presumably  thinking  of  the  likes  of  Jona 
than  Miller,  Sir  Peter  Hall,  and  J 
ton,  "come  through  the  universities.  They 
approach  theater   tl 
word.  But  Hal  Prince  h 
visual  sense;  he  ise;<' 


in  that  way.  He  said  one  sentence  to  me 
that  immediately  became  a  springboard  for 
the  show.  He  said,  'I  hear  the  thud  of 
heavy  drapes,  and  I  see  dark  Turkish  cor- 
ners.' If  you  think  about  it,  that's  pretty 
much  what  the  set  is." 

If  ever  a  work  of  commercial  theater  has 
been  defined  and  deepened  by  its  design, 
Phantom  is  it.  The  novel  of  1911  from 
which  it  derives  is  a  second-rate  romantic 
thriller  in  which  people  are  constantly 
running  around  in  mad  fits  of  love  and  de- 
spair. Admittedly,  the  author,  Gaston  Le- 
roux,  did  not  write  a  literary  masterpiece, 
but  he  did  create  some  potent,  archetypal 
imagery  that  has  proved  remarkably  dura- 
ble. His  tale  centers  on  Christine  Daae,  a 
beautiful,  orphaned  soprano  who  sings  and 
dances  in  the  Paris  Opera  chorus.  She  is 
visited  by  the  hideously  deformed  Phan- 
tom (genius-composer-architect-magi- 
cian-killer-singing coach) ,  who  trains  her 
to  be  a  great  singer,  and  soon  she  is  in  utter 
thrall  to  the  mysterious  masked  Svengali, 
whom  she  follows  in  an  ecstatic  state  to  his 
realm  beyond  the  looking  glass.  Christine 
is  also  loved  by  the  dashing,  rich,  and  bor- 
ing Vicomte,  whom  she  (of  course)  pre- 
fers. The  Phantom  will  not  let  his  protegee 
go  without  a  fight,  and  he  has  several  dia- 
bolical tricks  up  his  too-short  sleeve. 
(Bjornson  tailored  his  suit  slightly  snug  in 
the  sleeves  and  legs,  she  says,  to  "draw 
attention  to  his  hands  and  feet  and  give 
him  a  live-wire  look.") 

Phantom  is  widely  perceived  as  another 
big-budget  Lloyd  Webber  musical  spectac- 
ular, a  la  Starlight  Express  or  Cats.  In  fact, 
chandelier  aside,  most  of  its  effects  are 
achieved  with  great  simplicity.  When 
Christine  sees  the  Phantom  in  her  mirror 
(half-silvered — the  Phantom  is  visible 
when  lit  from  behind)  and  then  follows 
him  into  it  (an  unseen  stagehand  slides  it 
open),  the  audience  gasps  at  the  mvsteis 
and  elegance  of  it.  But,  as  Dana  Kenn,  one 
of  Bjomson's  assistants,  points  out,  "It's  a 
trick  we  could  do  in  high-school  drama." 

Bjomson  likes  to  stir  an  audience  by 

vaguely  suggesting  that  there  is  more  to 
the  story  than  can  he  physically  seen. 
"Years  ago  I  saw  a  Zcttirelli  production  ot 
Don  ( liovarmi  at  the  Vienna  opera  house," 

she  recalls.  "The  set  seemed  to  exist 
beyond  the  frame  ol  the  stage.  I  under 
stood  then  that  a  realistic  set  that  is 
planted  firmly  in  the  boundary  ot  hat  >.  an 
be  understood  can  have  a  deadening 
t.  If  you  make  the  audience  fee!  as  it 

there's  something  happening  just 
they  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  (■pen. 

"In  Phantom,  I  was  quite  keen  on  not 

showing  our  whole  hand  all  of  the  time. 

within  the  proscenium  I  like  to  show 
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"The  audience  feels  that  somethings  happening  just  offstage!' 


only  half  of  what's  going  on  and  leave  the 
rest  in  darkness. "  Bjornson's  taste  for  preg- 
nant obscurity  has  its  practical  side.  It 
facilitates  set  changes;  gears  can  be  kept 
moving  constantly  on  what  one  of  her 
assistants  calls  "flowing  scenery."  While 
the  audience  watches  action  on  one  half  of 
the  stage,  another  set — for  Christine's 
dressing  room  or  the  managers'  office,  for 
instance — can  be  brought  on  and  dressed 
behind  a  curtain  on  the  other  half  of  the 
stage.  More  to  the  poetic  point,  Phantom 
unfolds  in  two  worlds:  the  glittering,  pub- 
lic showcase  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  the 
secluded  underground  den  where  the 
Phantom  writes  his  opera  and  nurses  his 
rage.  Thematically,  too,  the  musical  is  a 
web  of  opposites:  goodness  and  evil;  beau- 
ty and  deformity;  innocence  and  guilt;  life 
and  death.  Appropriately,  Bjornson  is  for- 
ever dividing  things.  The  stage  is  cut  in 
half  by  a  curtain,  or  by  light  and  darkness, 


In  Bjornson's  designs  for  The  Tempest,  when  the  ship 
sank,  the  sail  flew  up  to  form  the  sky. 


just  as  the  Phantom's  mask  covers  half  his 
face.  Bjornson  fortifies  the  play's  themes 
in  nonexplanatory,  purely  visual  terms, 
and  she  bestows  on  Phantom  a  rich  com- 
plexity, an  inevitability  that  make  it  seem, 
at  times,  almost  profound. 

lot  of  people  relate  to  Phantom 
in  a  mystical,  almost  a  meta- 
physical way,"  says  the  director, 
Hal  Prince.  "Just  recently  I  was 
,  introduced  to  a  woman  who  told 
me  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she  had 
had  a  very  powerful  dream.  And  in  all  of 
her  adult  life  she  had  never  once  thought 
of  that  dream.  But  she  told  me,  'Last  night 
I  saw  your  show.  That  was  my  dream  exact- 
ly.' Only*  a  truly  great  designer  would  be 
able  to  elicit  that  kind  of  emotion." 

Bjornson  responds  to  the  lush  sexuality 
of  the  story  with  sets  that  seem  to  breathe 
the  characters'  desires.  Christine's  walk, 
for  instance,  from  the  safety  of  her  dressing 


oeras  Bjornson  has  mounted  in  cooperation  with  the  English  National  Opera. 
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"I  like  designs  that  touch  the  collective  subconscious." 


room  to  the  Phantom's  cellar  reinvents 
with  canny  theatricality  the  rite  of  sexual 
initiation.  As  we  know,  Christine  goes  to 
the  Phantom  through  her  full-length  mir- 
ror. As  the  set  for  her  dressing  room  glides 
offstage,  we  see  two  actors  (doubles  for 
Christine  and  the  Phantom)  descend 
through  a  trapdoor  on  the  stage.  A  mo- 
ment later,  against  a  black  drop,  we  see  the 
pair  emerge  at  the  top  of  a  long  catwalk 
spanning  the  upper  back  of  the  stage.  As 
they  begin  to  cross,  the  far  end  of  the  cat- 
walk slowly  descends.  Christine  hesitates, 
but  the  Phantom  leads  her  forward.  Before 
they  reach  the  far  end,  the  point  where 
they  started  has  begun  to  seesaw  down, 
and  they  cross  back  over  again,  traversing 
the  stage  from  top  to  bottom.  Through  this 
ingeniously  simple  device,  Bjornson  con- 
jures up  a  long,  winding  passageway  down 
to  the  level  of  the  stage  floor.  The  subter- 
ranean lake  is  engulfed  by  light  fog,  and  a 
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Models  for  Phantom.  At  the  start  (below),  the  gilded 
figures  of  the  proscenium  are  hidden. 


hundred  flickering  candles  emerge  slowly 
through  tiny  slats  in  the  stage  floor.  Chris- 
tine and  the  Phantom  reappear  in  a  gondo- 
la, which  glides  smoothly  between  the 
flames.  When  the  candles  have  risen 
through  the  fog  to  their  full  height,  we  will 
be  in  the  Phantom's  lair,  where  (we  hope) 
he  will  have  his  way  with  her. 

The  sort  of  design  I'm  interested 
in — and  I'm  embarrassed  be- 
cause this  sounds  terribly  preten- 
tious— is  the  kind  that  touches  a 
kind  of  collective  subconscious, " 
explains  Bjornson.  "There  are  three  things 
that  we  share  and  whose  symbols  touch 
everyone's  lives:  the  church,  the  theater, 
and  the  brothel.  And  certain  objects  that 
we  might  connect  with  these  experi- 
ences— like  candles,  drapes,  an  organ, 
even  smoke — we  associate  with  ritual,  and 
it  makes  things  seem  more  important, 
more  underlined,   somehow.   And  then 


Sketches  for  the  masquerade  in  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera.  Close  observers  may  no»i  dozens  of  colorful  revelers  ore  mannequins. 
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there  are  even  older  symbols  and  associa- 
tions that  go  back  to  ancient  myths  and 
stones.  These  are  also  part  of  our  common 
vocabulary.  Phantom  touches  on  a  lot  of 
them:  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  Pandora's  Box,  stories  of  nymphs 
and  satyrs.  When  Christine  and  the  Phan- 
tom go  down  to  his  lair,  I  draw  on  many  of 
these.  First  of  all  there's  the  water  that  sur- 
rounds them.  Water  is  always  used  to  rep- 
resent sexuality,  particularly  a  woman's 
sexual  feelings.  And  candles,  of  course, 
are  very  male.  So  as  they  descend  and 
they're  enshrouded  by  all  of  this,  I  was  try- 
ing for  a  feeling  of  ritual — that  he  was  tak- 
ing her  as  part  of  a  ritual  and  there  was 
nothing  she  could  do  about  it.  But  I  don't 
want  the  audience  to  think  at  all  about  any 
of  this.  I  just  want  them  to  feel  it." 

Bjornson's  great-grandfather  on  her  fa- 
ther's side  was  Bj0rnstjerne  Bj0rnson,  a 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  who  wrote 
Norway's  national  anthem  and  was  known 
to  his  contemporaries  as  the  "uncrowned 
king  of  Norway"  and  the  "great  bear  of 
Norwegian  letters."  He  died  in  1910. 
About  her  own  history,  Bjornson  is  a  bit 
vague.  She  was  born  in  1949  in  Paris  to  a 
Norwegian  father  and  a  Romanian  moth- 
er. "My  parents'  union  had  to  do  with 
war,"  she  says.  They  separated  when  she 
was  about  one  year  old,  and  she  moved  to 
England  with  her  mother.  She  will  not  say 
what  happened  to  her  father  or  whether  or 
not  she  remains  in  touch  with  him. 

Because  her  mother  was  a  refugee  and 
came  to  England  without  a  husband, 
Bjornson  was  what  is  known  as  "stateless," 
and,  partly  because  of  her  busy  schedule, 
she  remained  so  until  shortly  before  Phan- 
tom opened  in  London.  David  Pountney 
believes  that  Bjornson's  lack  of  roots 
helped  feed  her  artistry.  "Maria  has  suf- 
fered in  her  life,  and,  as  a  stateless  person, 
she's  spent  much  of  her  time  in  England  as 
the  classic  insider-outsider.  Because  of  it, 
she  looks  at  things  differently  from  most 
people — at  an  oblique  angle." 

As  a  child  Bjornson  did  a  lot  of 
traveling  with  her  mother,  who 
frequently  changed  jobs.  "She 
gave  me  a  strong  bias  toward  the 
arts,"  she  says.  "We  were  con- 
stantly going  to  museums  and  the  cinema. 
Since  I  was  an  only  child,  I  was  alone  a  lot, 
and  drawing  became  a  way  to  occupy 
myself.  I  k-(  ame  ail  obsessive  drawer  at  an 
early  age." 

f  )l  sessive"  is  ;i  word  m;iny  of  Bjorn- 

ribe  her.  "She 
tig.  3h      the  definitive 
I  lands,  the  artis- 
.1  Shakespeare 
Ik  r  to  the 
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late  artist  and  designer  Boris  Aronson. 
"She  is  constantly  observing  and  putting 
her  observations  in  a  bank  somewhere 
where  she'll  draw  them  out  when  she 
needs  them.  The  great  designers  are  wor- 
riers. She's  never  happy,  or  she  is  only  for 
brief  moments,  and  then  she's  always 
adjusting  things  again." 

To  the  people  who  work  for  Bjom- 
son,  she  can  be  intimidating,  but 
she  is  always  fair.  Dana  Kenn 
admits  she  is  in  awe  of  her  boss. 
"She  never  loses  her  cool.  I've 
seen  her  in  so  many  situations  where  she 
could  have  gotten  angry — things  not  de- 
livered on  time,  or  whatever,  and  she 
always  stays  calm.  She  has  the  most  amaz- 
ing eye.  If  a  drop  is  a  foot  off  or  a  border  is 
unlevel,  she  sees  it  practically  as  she's 
walking  in  from  the  street.  On  the  first 
run-through  with  the  candles,  we  sat  in 
the  audience  with  her.  She  turned  to  us 
and  said,  'There  aren't  enough  candles.' 
We  assured  her  they  were  all  there.  It 
turned  out  that  sixteen  were  missing." 

Jonathan  Allen,  a  British  assistant,  says 
that,  while  Bjornson  is  demanding,  she 
rewards  him  by  remembering  to  include 
him  in  the  creative  process.  "We  were 
agonizing  over  how  the  Phantom's  mask 
should  look,"  he  recalls.  "I  reminded  her 
of  a  hat  she  had  once  worn  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball  at  the  Lloyd  Webbers'  house.  It  cov- 
ered one  half  of  her  face  and  one  eye  and 
crescendoed  on  the  top  of  her  head  with  a 
long  feather.  This  became  the  basis  for  the 
mask  she  eventually  designed.  When  she 
showed  it  to  Hal,  she  remembered  to  say 
that  I  had  reminded  her  of  the  hat." 

Bjornson  is  always  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge all  such  debts.  "1  get  the  best  people, 
and  I  let  them  know  I  think  they're  the 
best,  and  they  become  as  involved  as  I  do," 
she  says.  "The  biggest  problem  I  have  i> 
underestimating  the  amount  ot  time  a 
show  will  take.  If  I  don't  leave  tnyseli 
enough  time,  I  do  bad  work.  I  hate  to  do 
bad  work,  so  I  rarely  have  a  lot  ot  spare 
time.  I  envy  eighteenth-century  man — he 
had  the  leisure  to  master  different  skills. 
Today  there's  so  much  pressure  invoked 
in  any  one  field  that  you  must  devote  all  ol 
your  time  ..."  She  trails  ott. 

"To  be  the  best.'"  I  offer.  She  looks  at 
me  and  seems  distracted.  For  a  moment  1 
think  she  looks  like  Christine  in  Phan- 
tom m  the  trance.  "1  never  think  ol  my- 
self as  the  best,"  she  answers  (mall  "1  just 
rlunk  about  doing  the  work."D 


Expressing  the  core  of  a  work  as  she  intuits  it:  Bjornson's  Carmen  for  the  Engli 


iner  is  a  free-lance  writer  with  < 
rest  in  ihcaia   Herworkappea 
quei'  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall 

,il,  and  other  publications. 
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Of  all  the  relics  of  times  past  that 
enthrall  collectors,  woodworking 
tools  are  among  the  more  surprising. 
After  all,  most  people  think  that  an 
ax  is  an  ax,  a  plane  is  a  plane,  and 
that's  that.  Try  making  dinner  conversa- 
tion out  of  the  fact  that  metallic  planes  dis- 
placed wooden  ones  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  you  will  discover  the  uneasy 
sensation  of  being  a  prime  bore. 

Tool  buffs,  like  great  artists,  are  born, 
not  made.  If  your  soul  does  not  respond  to 
woodworking  tools,  there  is  not  a  lot  you 
can  do  about  it.  You  can  listen  politely 
while  a  tool  buff  explains  how  the  ax  was 
refined  and  modified  over  10,000  years. 
You  can  look  at  axes  used  in  medieval 
wars,  executioners'  axes,  axes  that  felled 
timbers  for  the  first  American  homesteads. 
Then  yon  can  look  at  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury catalog  listing  forty-seven  different 
axes  for  use  by  mast  makers,  coop- 
ers, and  practitioners  of  other  dim- 
ly remembered  trades.  And  you 
can  see  in  the  latest  mail-order  cat- 
alog Yankee  double-bitted  axes 
like  the  double-headed  axes  used 
by  the  Minoans  and  the  Romans.  If 
this  leaves  you  cold,  chances  are 
you  will  not  warm  to  the  history  of 
the  screwdriver  either. 

However  hard  it  is  to  believe,  to 
love  saws  and  monkey  wrenches  is 
okay.   Important,   brainy  persons 
have  been  hooked  on  tools.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  made  a  planing 
machine  and  came  up  with  im- 
provements to  the  lathe.  The  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  had  special  tools 
made  for  his  own  use.   So  did 
Louis  XVI  of  France,  the  diarist 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  many  oth- 
From  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury onwards,  smaller  and  finer 
versions  of  <  nit  smen's  fools 
wer<    made  foi  the  "«cnrlc- 

in  from  an  >!  jn- 

pat       • 
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Old  woodworking  tools: 

a  good  buy  for  the 

informed 

by  robin  duthy 


A  rough  beauty:  a  gauge  ripping  plane,  ca.  1885. 

bronze,  copper,  steel,  ranging  in  color 
from  silver  to  reddish-yellow  to  green — 
and  the  walnut,  boxwood,  ebony,  and 
other  beautiful  hardwoods  their  makers 
often  used  provided  a  palette  many  artists 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  today.  Seri- 
ous collectors  usually  display  their  rare  and 
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beautiful  finds  in  their  homes  or  lend  them 
to  museums. 

Though,  compared  with  painting,  func- 
tional things  like  furniture  and  ceramics 
will  always  be  seen  as  inferior  art  forms,  to 
judge  by  saleroom  prices  the  gap  is  closing. 
People  are  more  willing  to  see  artistry 
where  it  was  not  recognized  before.  But 
interest  in  old  woodworking  tools  will  be 
affected  in  another  way.  The  more  people 
see  that  the  goods  they  buy  are  made  by 
robots  and  their  lives  organized  by  com- 
puters, the  more  strongly  do  they  feel  the 
urge  to  retain  control,  to  be  independent. 
The  humble  woodworking  tool  is  an  ob- 
vious beneficiary  of  this  process  and  de- 
mand is  sure  to  grow.  Some  of  today's  desk- 
bound collectors  indulge  fantasies  offend- 
ing for  themselves  in  a  state  of  nature  for  a 
few  hundred  dollars;  but  the  market  is  only 
marginally  dependent  on  them.  Roughly, 
80  percent  of  all  old  tools  sold  end 
up  with  amateur  or  professional 
craftsmen.  For  them,  as  for  the 
pure  collector,  there  is  one  simple 
and  compelling  reason  for  buying. 
In  nearly  every  case  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  tool  of  better  quality — regard- 
less of  the  possible  artistic  value — 
than  anything  available  today,  and 
usually  for  less  money. 

This  provides  a  bulletproof  ar- 
gument for  buying.  Or  so  it  might 
seem.  Yet,  invariably,  when  tool- 
buffs  return  with,  say,  a  rosewood 
tenon  saw  bought  for  half  the  price 
of  the  modern  equivalent,  they  an- 
nounce a  plan  to  use  the  tool  on 
some  project,  but  they  don't  say 
when.  A  tool  that  is  never  used 
cannot  convincingly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  money  saver. 

In  practice,  today's  collec- 
tors have  to  go  for  tools  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  later. 
Seventeenth-century  material 
is  rarely  on  the  market,  and 
most  surviving  tools  from  ear- 
lier  periods  are   in   museums. 

This  carpenter's  tool  chest,  made 
in  the  mid- 1870s,  is  now  worth  $4,000. 
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Ninety  percent  of  all  tools  collected  today 
are  variations  on  the  ax,  the  plane,  the 
saw,  the  chisel,  and  the  auger.  Of  these  the 
commonest  is  the  plane.  It  evolved  from 
the  adze,  which  in  turn  evolved  from 
the  ax.  An  adze  is  basically  an  ax  whose 
head  has  been  turned  90  degrees  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  trimming  timbers,  the  user 
standing  astride  the  horizontal  timber.  We 
know  from  tomb  paintings  that  that  is 
what  the  Egyptians  used.  If  they  wanted  a 
smoother  finish,  they  rubbed  wood  with 
stone  blocks  and  used  sand  as  an  abrasive. 
It  was  the  Romans  who  enclosed  the  blade 
oi  the  adze  in  a  metal  casing  to  form  a  kind 
of  plane  that  Pliny  the  Elder  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Some  of  the  earliest  collectible  planes 
are  the  decorated  and  dated  Dutch  ones  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  now  com- 
mand $500  to  $  1 ,000,  but  one  must  be  sure 
that  the  carving  was  done  when  the  plane 
was  made  and  has  not  been  faked  since. 
This  sort  of  knavery  apart,  the  old-tool 
market  is  notably  free  of  the  malpractices 
that  worn7  buyers  in  many  other  fields. 

During  the  eighteenth  century — the 
golden  age  of  woodwork — when  the  mold- 
ings of  al!  doors,  windows,  and  mantel- 
pieces were  worked  by  hand,  molding 
planes  were  made  in  the  thousands,  and 
many  sun  ive  today.  For  that  reason  they 
are  not  expensive,  ranging  from  $6  to  $40 

according    to 

condition 

and    the 

rarity 


Form  follows  function:  a  bronze  scraper  plane,  1855. 

of  the  profile  they  cut.  A  plane  made  to 
produce  a  Grecian  ogee,  for  instance, 
unusual  but  not  rare,  would  probably 
fetch  about  $25. 

W.  L.  Goodman's  listing  of  English 
plane  makers  was  published  in  1968,  and 
tool  buffs  can  often  be  seen  peering  at  the 
black  grime  on  the  nose  of  an  old  plane  for 
signs  of  a  maker's  mark  that  would  help  to 
establish  its  value.  Exceptional  planes 
were  made  by  the  Scottish  firm  of  Spiers 
from  1840  to  1920  and  by  the  London  firm 
of  Norris  from  1873  to  1941.  Unusual 
examples  can  fetch  up  to  $3,000.  The 
great  American  metal-plane-making  in- 
dustry arose  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
starting  with  Hazard  Knowles,  who  in 
1827  took  out  a  patent  for  a  metal  plane 
with  a  cast-iron  sole.  Before  that,  wooden 
planes — especially  those  by  the  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  maker  Francis 
Nicholson — have  become  avidly  sought. 
They  go  for  as  much  as  $3,500. 

In  the  century  following  Knowles's  pat- 
ent, 600  patents  were  taken  out  on  planes 
with  every  conceivable  modification.  The 
leading  name  in  the  field  was  Stanley,  and 
that  company's  entire  range  is  keenly  col- 
lected today.  Just  as  gun  collectors  will  pay 

an  extra  thousand  dollars  or  so  for  a  rare 
Colt  or  Remington  with  an  unusual 
rivet,  so  plane  collec- 
tors will  give  an  extra 
few  hundred  for  a 


rare  model,  such  as  the  Stanley  Victor 
Rabbet  1 1 '/:  plane  of  the  1880s,  now  listed 
in  John  Walter's  Stanley  Planes  1988  Price 
Guide  at  $1 ,500  to  $3,000.  Driven  by  pop- 
ular demand,  prices  for  the  most  expensive 
planes  peaked  three  years  ago  but  should 
climb  back  soon.  Prices  for  early  British 
and  American  beech-wood  molding 
planes  are  already  edging  up. 

The  brace,  now  largely  replaced  by 
hand  and  electric  drills,  came  in  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  collectible 
today  are  the  ebony  or  boxwood  Ultima- 
tum Framed  Braces,  made  by  William 
Marples  of  Sheffield,  England,  in  the 
1850s  and  known  as  Ultimatums.  Prices 
for  some  of  these  reached  $2,500  in  1980 
but  have  now  dropped  to  around  $1,500. 
Though  Christie's  published  a  guide  to  old 
woodworking  tools  four  years  ago,  this  col- 
lecting field  is  still  young,  and  buyers  are 
feeling  their  way  on  questions  of  rarity.  A 
few  high  prices  for  braces  at  auction  can 
quickly  call  similar  examples  onto  the 
market.  When  that  happens,  collectors 
start  to  worry  that  these  fine  brass- 
mounted  braces  were  commoner  than  they 
had  thought,  so  they  stand  off  while  the 
market  settles.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
brace  in  the  present-day  woodworker's 
chest,  and  old,  plain,  high-quality  exam- 
ples can  be  bought  for  $60,  as  against  $80 
for  the  modern  metal  equivalent. 

Small  copper  saws  were  used  in  Egypt 
from  1500  B.C.  Their  teeth  pointed  toward 
the  tang,  and  the  worker  used  a  pulling 
action  so  that  the  soft  blades  would  not 
buckle.  A  few  examples  have  survived 
from  later  centuries,  but  nothing  very  ear- 
ly is  likely  to  come  on  the  market.  In  this 
field,  the  American  Disston  saws  made 
from  1870  to  1939  are  the  most  desirable 
for  collectors  as  well  as  craftsmen.  A  good 
1930s  example  can  still  be  had  for  $75, 
compared  with  $40  for  the  comparable  but 

Bailey's  Victor  no.  1 1,  ca.  1883:  a  good 
plane,  but  frog  piece  too  thin. 
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Nineteenth -century  English  braces: 
Sims  brass-framed,  ebony  scales 
$850  ;  brass-plated  beech  wood 
($30);  Ultimatum,  ebony  infill  $220) 


interior  Disston  saw  made  today.  Whether 
you  buy  as  collector  or  user,  always  reject  a 
saw  blade  that  is  pockmarked  by  rust.  In 
use  it  will  bind  in  the  wood;  in  a  collection 
it  will  downgrade  the  overall  impression. 

Tools  with  good  edges  are  getting 
scarce.  After  long  use,  chisels  and  gouges 
are  eventually  worn  away  to  a  stump  and 
discarded.  Yet  even  here,  boxwood-  or 
rosewood-handled  chisels  with  hard  steel 
edges  laminated  to  a  wrought-iron 
backing,  dating  from  early  in  this  centurv, 
can  still  be  bought  for  $15  to  $25.  com- 
pared with  the  modern,  easily  chipped 
blade  set  in  an  epoxy-resin  handle  at  $  1 5. 
The  best  modem  Japanese  steel  is  on  a  lev- 
el with  nineteenth-centurv  American  and 
British  steels  but  costs  even  more. 

Special  sets  of  twelve,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty-six  ladies'  carving  tools  with  hard- 
wood handles  were  still  being  sold  in 
mahogany  boxes  in  London  in  the  1 9  _ 


The  set  of  thirty-six  then  cost  $21  and 
would  today  be  worth  $500. 

Top  performers  in  the  old-tool  market 
have  been  the  ornamental  wood-turning 
lathes  made  mainly  by  Holt:apffel  and 
other  London  firms,  such  as  Joseph  Fenn 
and  Gill,  between  1800  and  1900.  That 
period  saw  a  crare  for  the  virtuoso  caning 
of  ebony  and  ivory  for  its  own  sake — a  hob- 
by that  is  enjoying  a  minor  revival  today. 
The  lathes  themselves  were  of  astonishing 
quality,  and  so  too  were  the  complicated 
chucks  and  ancillary  equipment  that  al- 
lowed the  carver  to  create  ellipses,  ovals, 
and  other  off-center  patterns.  These  were 
the  machines  that  could  produce  that  most 
battling  object  the  Chinese  ball,  made  up 
of  concentric  hollow  spheres  that  rotate 
one  inside  the  other.  A  Holcapffel  lathe 
and  tull  set  of  accessories  that  sold  in  Lon- 
don in  1975  for  $4,000  might  now  be 
expected  to  fetch  $ ; 


As  in  all  collecting  fields,  the  top  slice  of 
the  market  has  climbed  faster  than  the 
mainstream,  where  average  growth  may  be 
3  to  5  percent  a  vear.  But  even  if  run-ot- 
the-mill  old  tools  do  no  more  than  hold 
their  value,  that  will  be  more  than  can  be 
said  ot  their  modern  counterparts.  There 
are  quite  a  few  full-time  dealers  in  old 
woodworking  tools  in  the  United  States 
and  plenty  more  who  trade  in  tools  and 
bric-a-brac  at  flea  markets.  They  depre- 
cate the  quality  ot  most  of  the  tools  made 
today.  The  often-cited  "Gresham's  law" 
about  bad  money  driving  good  money  out 
ot  circulation  may  be  true  of  currencies, 
but  in  the  market  for  old  woodworking 
tools  the  proliferation  of  the  bad  is  driving 
up  the  value  of  the  good.  Z 


WHAT  THEY  COST  TODAY 


Maker 


Robert  Wood-       Molding  Plane 
ing,  London 
(working  1710-28) 


Price  Range 


$1,500 


Francis  Nichol-     Molding  Plane 
son,  U.S.A. 

1  working  17C4-53) 

(800- 

*3  500 

Christopher           Molding  Plane 
Gabnel.  London 
(working  177C— 95) 

Alex  Mathie- 
son,  Scotland 
(working  1822-5 

;       v-Stem 
Plow  Plane 

: 

S160-$270 

Spiers  of  Ayr, 
Scotland 

Shoulder 
Plane 

51 10— 5160 

Norris  of 

London 

Adjustable 
Smoothing 
Plane 

S27C-575C 

Stanley.  New 
Britain,  Con- 
necticut 

Dovetail 
Plane 

$500-$80C 

Disston,  Phila- 
delphia 

Dovetail  Saw 

F20-$4£ 

E.C.  Atkins 
Indianapolis 

Panel  Saw 

(30-1 : 

Spear  and 
Jackson.  Shef- 
field. England 

Rip  Saw 

I   : 

William  Mar- 
pie-.  Sheffield 

Ehonv  L'lti- 
matum  Brace 

$300-$50G 

Jame-  Howarth. 
Sheffield 

Beech  Brass- 
Plated  Brace 

$100-1150 

something  to  get  excited  about. 


Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  o)  The  Successful 
Investor. 
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Briefing  paper 


OMPUTERS  TO  GO 

BY 
JOHN  WORAM 


Computerphobes,  beware!  The  per- 
sonal computer  is  free  from  the  teth- 
er of  the  power  cord  and  apt  to  show 
up  just  about  anywhere.  There  is  no 
longer  any  escape.  The  machine 
that  once  needed  a  room  the  size  of  a  bas- 
ketball court  may  now  take  up  less  space 
than  the  basketball  itself. 

Although  the  smallest  PCs  are  not  yet 
in  the  Walkman  category,  "Lapman" 
might  not  be  an  inappropriate  term  for 
some  of  them.  And  in  fact,  "laptop  com- 
puting" rather  accurately  describes  what 
the  latest  hardware  permits  the  user  to  do. 
This  Briefing  Paper  takes  a  quick  look  at 
i  few  ol  the  la]  tops  and  portables  (not 
always  synonymous)  that  are  now  avail- 
means  all,  come 


These  allow 
plugging 

i 


chines  with  lots  of  features  drink  lots  of 
current  and  do  not  go  for  long  on  one  set  of 
batteries.  The  lighter-weight  devices  need 
less  power,  so  batteries  will  last  significant- 
ly longer. 

What  to  look  for 

First,  a  little  clarification  of  terminology. 
A  portable  is  simply  a  PC  designed  to  be 
transported  with  minimum  lower-back 
pain.  Anyone  in  reasonable  health  should 
be  able  to  carry  one  to  a  waiting  car;  how- 
ever, the  portable  is  not  intended  for  use 
while  one  is  traveling. 

By  contrast,  the  laptop  is — or  should 
be — a  traveling  computer.  It  fits  comfort- 
ably in  one's  lap,  allowing — even  encour- 
aging— a  little  computing  while  one  is  on 
the  move.  However,  the  term  now  applies 
to  just  about  anything  with  a  handle  on  it. 
So,  lift  it  (if  you  can)  before  buying  it. 

The  well-executed  laptop  is  not  unlike 
the  well-seasoned  traveler:  both  leave  the 


excess  baggage  at  home.  For  example,  it 
may  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  leave  diskettes 
and  drives  behind  and  simply  take  along  a 
laptop  with  a  built-in  modem  (the  inter- 
face device  between  your  computer  and  a 
phone  line).  Whenever  you  get  the 
chance,  have  your  IT  phone  home  and 
upload  whatever  you  have  written  to  a 
larger,  and  presumably  desk-bound,  ma- 
chine. 

If  your  own  desk  does  not  yet  groan 
under  the  weight  of  one  of  these,  you  can 
leave  an  electronic  message  to  yourself  at 
one  of  the  electronic  communications 
centers,  such  as  CompuServe  or  MCI 
Mail,  and  download  your  own  messages 
(again  via  modem)  when  you  return.  Now 
you  will  need  that  disk  drive  to  store  them, 
but  at  least  you  did  not  have  to  carry  it 
across  the  country  with  you. 

Getting  started 

lor  a  crash  course  in  laptop  computing,  it 


(  ONNOISSI  UK 


L  he  Dnlliant  seven  Ages  otman  btained  LJass 
lableau  from  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 


Ml  the  World's  a  Stage,  and  all  the  Men  and  Women  Merely  Players 


Shown  smaller  than  actual  «:■  ches 


low  in  Authentic  Stained  Glass  from  the 
Inited  States  Historical  Society:  A  Work  of  Art 
>  Bring  Light  and  Joy  to  Your  Home  or  Office. 

_J  ere  is  a  stunningly  accurate  replication  of  the 
.    JLfamous  stained  glass  window  in  the  Folger 
lakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C.  The 
nmortal  lines  of  "The  Seven  Ages  of  Man"  speech 
om  "As  You  Like  It'  come  glowingly  to  life  in  the 
ained  glass  tableau.  From  Infant  to  Old  Man,  the 
ibleau  portrays  the  characters  in  the  speech.  Here, 
)0,  are  the  Schoole  Boy,  the  Lover,  the  Soldier,  the 
istice,  and  the  " Pantaloone"  —  a  stock  stage  name 
>r  a  slender,  foolish  old  man. 

Your  Seven  Ages  of  Man  Stained  Glass  Tableau 
ill  be  prepared  in  the  United  States  by  the  artists 
f  The  Stained  Glass  Guild,  the  same  dedicated 
-aftspeople  who  create  stained  glass  for  America's 
ading  museums  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  cathe- 
ral  windows. 

Eighteen  separate  colors  are  hand  applied  to 
>ecial  cathedral  glass.  The  colors  are  then  "fired" 
ito  the  glass  at  extraordinarily  hot  temperatures, 
ising  color  and  glass  forever.  As  light  penetrates 
le  glass  —  whether  sunlight  or  from  a  lamp  —  the 
ibleau  comes  to  life  in  a  breathtaking  display  of 
Dior  and  artistry  that  will  be  the  focal  point  of 
3ur  art  collection. 

The  colors  never  will  fade.  This  means  that  you 
ave  a  work  of  art  which  becomes  a  valuable  part 
f  your  estate,  a  heritage  for  future  generations. 

In  perfect  taste,  and  exquisitely  finished,  The 
:ven  Ages  of  Man  tableau  is  a  superb  addition  to  any 
ecor . . .  and  a  magnificent  gift.  Each  tableau  in- 
udes  a  chain  for  hanging  and  a  brass  tabletop  easel, 
lso  included  is  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity  issued 
y  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  and  the  United 
tates  Historical  Society  and  signed  by  Douglas 
airbanks,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Folger's  Stained 
ilass  Program.  (Mr.  Fairbanks  has  acquired  a  tab- 
au  for  his  home  and  has  given  another  to  the 
Drary  at  Oxford  University.) 


Message  from  Robert  H.  Kline 
bairman,  Board  of  Governors,  United  States  Historical  Society 

I  display  my  own  Seven  Ages  oj Man  tableau  in  an  etagere, 
here  room  light  pours  through  it.  Guests  never  cease  to 
larvel  at  its  beauty  and  elegance . . .  nor  to  exclaim  at  the  way 
le  stained  glass  seems  to  live  and  breathe  with  changes  in  the 
?ht. 

1  invite  you  to  examine  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man  Stained  Glass 
ableau  in  your  own  home  or  office.  Stained  glass  has  to  be  seen 
)  be  fully  appreciated.  Reserve  your  Seven  Ages  of  Man  tableau 
i  complete  confidence.  After  you  receive  it,  take  one  full  month 
)  examine  and  display  it.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  decide  not  to 
eep  it,  return  for  a  100%  refund  of  your  original  issue  price. 


Please  send  me  The  Seven  Ages  oj  Ainu  Stained  Glass  Tableau  from  the  original  window  oi 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C  I  will  pay  for  the  tableau  in  5  convenient 
monthly  installments  of  $50  each.  <M  ment  of $50  is  enclosed  I  Thirty  day  return 

privilege.  Included  arc  the  solid  walnut  frame,  the  hanging  chain  and  brass  tabletop  easel  for 
display,  and  a  signed  <  -l  Authenticity. 

□  I  wish  to  make  a  deposit  oi  $50  and  pay  the  balana  in  four  monthly  payments  oi  $50  each. 
P I  wish  to  pay  $250  in  full  at  this  tii  l  heck  enclosed. 

□  Charge VIS.'  American  Express 

No txP 


.     il    \,-> 


Name_ 
Address . 
City 


Zip. 


iistorical  Society 
irginia  23219*  Phone:  1-K00-446-7968 


VU  isorj  Committee 

Virginius  Dabney  i  batman 
R.L  Wilson 

Gregory  Peck 

Erica  Wilson 

Author   tlfUnn 

Mel  Tormc 
(  omp 

Dorman  Winfrey 

Din  I 
7rxai  Sfiif<  Lil 
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would  be  hard  to  bear  a  visit  to  the  local 
Radio  Shack  outlet.  The  Shack's  parent 
company,  Tandy  Corporation,  markets  an 
excellent  line  oi  laptops,  from  modest  to 
fully  loaded.  Here  is  a  brief  look  at  both 
ends  of  the  line. 

The  Tandy  102  ($499)  is  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  a  very  popular  entry-level  laptop.  It 
weighs  in  at  3  pounds,  takes  up  less  lap 
space  than  a  ream  of  loose-leaf  paper,  and 
shows  8  lines  of  40  characters  each  on  its 
LCD  screen.  There  are  certainly  more 
glamorous  laptops  around,  some  in  fact 
from  Tandy  itself,  but  the  lowly  little  102 
is  perhaps  what  laptopping  is  really  all 
about.  If  not  quite  the  machine  to  manage 
the  spread  sheets  of  a  For- 
tune-500  company,  it 
should  be  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  fre- 
quent traveler  occupied 
during  a  cross-country 
flight.  Standard  configu- 
ration features  a  built-in 
modem  and  24K  to  32K  of 
RAM  (random-access 
memory,  measured  in  K, 
or  1,024,  bytes).  An  ex- 
ternal diskette  drive 
($199.95)  weighs  VU 
pounds  and  requires  four 
AA  batteries  or  an  AC 
adapter  (not  included). 
Perhaps  a  bit  awkward  to 
juggle  while  one  is  on  the 
road,  the  drive  might  best 
be  left  in  the  hotel  room 
for  use  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

The  flagship  of  the  Tandy  fleet  is  the 
model  1400  LT  ($1,599).  On  several 
counts  ( and  at  1 3 . 5  pounds)  the  1 400  LT  is 
no  lightweight.  It  packs  768K  of  RAM  and 
two  3 '/2-inch  diskette  drives  and  displays 
25  lines  of  80  characters  each — the  stan- 
dard display  configuration  of  most  desk- 
bound PCs.  The  1400's  rechargeable  bat- 
tery is  good  for  about  four  hours;  since  that 
is  not  enough  for  a  cross-country  flight  on 
one  battery  charge,  those  diskette  drives 
come  in  handy  for  storing  data  on  the  fly. 
The  modem  for  the  1400  is  an  optional, 
plug-in  extra  ($199.95).  Apparently  the 
1400  has  found  favor  with  power  users; 
-irlier  this  year  Tandy  warned   volume 
en  that  it  might  take  some  three 
i  m  r<    reach  the  top  of  its 
one  month. 


ol 


183  Portable  PC  as  the  road  machine  of 
choice.  The  magazine's  editors  especially 
liked  its  "lush,  dazzling,  true-aspect,  full- 
size  screen,"  which  "puts  the  others  to 
shame."  But  that  was  last  year.  Today  it  is 
the  TurbosPort  386  ($7,999;  $8,499  with 
an  internal  modem).  Standard  features 
include  2M  bytes  (M  equals  roughly  one 
million)  of  RAM,  a  40M-byte  hard  disk, 
one  3 '/2-inch  diskette  drive,  plus  serial  and 
parallel  ports  (for  external  modem  and 
printer  operation).  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  "page  white"  (black  letters  on 
white  background)  display  is  even  better 
than  on  last  year's  model. 

To  help  prolong  battery  life,  Zenith  has 


devised  a  power-management  system:  a 
combination  of  manual  and  automatic 
switching  that  routes  power  to  only  those 
components  that  need  it. 

The  TurbosPort  386  weighs  14-7 
pounds,  or  18  pounds  with  the  battery  in 
place.  No  laptop  this,  its  strength  is  really 
as  a  portable;  use  it  in  the  office  and  then 
take  it  home  at  night  if  you  have  not  had 
enough  computing  for  one  day.  In  that 
context  it  really  shines,  almost  literally.  In 
fact,  its  screen  has  been  called  "the  best 
display  to  date  on  a  portable  computer." 

Weighing  in  at  14.6  pounds,  Toshiba's 
T5100  ($7,499)  almost  matches  the  Tur- 
bosPort in  heft  and  matches  it  in  storage 
capacity  with  a  40M-byte  hard  disk.  The 
standard  configuration  offers  2M  bytes  of 
RAM,  a  1.44M-hyte  diskette  drive,  serial 
and  parallel  ports,  and  an  auxiliary  moni- 
tor output  for  driving  an  optional  external 
color  display.  Battery  powering  is  not 
available  in  this  model. 


Still  another  PC  magazine  "Best  of" 
award  went  to  Toshiba  for  its  T1000  lap- 
top ($1, 199),  cited  as  "the  answer  to  full- 
featured  portables  that  are  just  too  heavy 
to  be  comfortably  lugged  around,  and 
machines  that  give  up  some  functionality 
for  their  lighter  weight  and  smaller  size." 
The  T1000  weighs  6.4  pounds,  contains 
512K  of  RAM,  and  has  one  3'/2-inch  dis- 
kette drive.  That  makes  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  light  enough  to  carry  around  and, 
on  the  other,  "heavy"  enough  to  get  some 
real  work  done.  The  reviewer  Philip  F.H. 
Rose,  usually  no  fan  of  laptops,  calls  it  "the 
closest  thing  yet  to  the  perfect  laptop." 
No  discussion  of  personal  computers, 
laptop  or  otherwise, 
would  be  complete  with- 
out a  look  at  IBM.  The 
company's  "PC  Convert- 
ible" was  introduced  in 
mid- 1986,  to  generally 
mixed  reviews.  It 
weighed  almost  13 
pounds  at  birth  and 
quickly  put  on  7  more  if 
all  the  various  options, 
including  a  printet(!), 
were  added. 

By   the   summer   of 
1987,   IBM  was  up  to 
PC  Convertible  model 
3.    The   basic   system 
($1,695)  now  contains 
256K  RAM,  two  3 '/2-inch 
diskette  drives,   and  a 
blue-on-white  backlit 
display  of  25  lines  of  80 
characters  each.  A  mo- 
dem is  available  as  an  optional  extra 
($450).  The  display  is  quite  clear,  though 
squashed;  it  is  only  3'/2  inches  high. 

Perhaps  the  Convertible's  best  feature  is 
its  instant-resume  capability:  the  user  may 
turn  off  the  machine  without  bothering  to 
save  data  first.  This  is  convenient  for  on- 
again— off-again  computing,  as  when  one  is 
traveling.  Given  a  bit  of  bumpy  weather, 
in-flight  dinner  service,  or  the  final  ap- 
proach, the  Convertible  may  be  quickly 
stowed  without  the  bother  of  a  lengthy 
data-save  ritual.  The  Convertible's  weight 
of  1 3  pounds  may  discourage  you  from  lug- 
ging it  along,  but  its  ten-hour  battery  life 
may  come  in  handy  if  the  plane  is  late. 
The  Datavue  Snap  1  +  1  consists  of 
modules  that  can  be  assembled  into  vari- 
ous configurations  to  suit  just  about  any 
requirement.  The  front  module  supplies 
the  computer's  microprocessor,  display, 
and  keyboard.  The  rear  module  contains 
(Continued  on  page  1 62) 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Diana  Kan 


Diana  Kan's  recognition  and 
acclaim  is  worldwide.  With  over  40 
one-woman  shows  held  on  four 
continents,  and  numerous  interna- 
tional awards  to  her  credit,  she  is 
an  artist  whose  work  knows  no  cul- 
tural boundaries.  Her  work  is 
housed  in  many  museums  and 
both  private  and  corporate  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world. 

Dyansen  Gallery  of  Boston  cor- 
dially invites  you  to  the  exhibition 
of  original  mineral  and  watercolor 
paintings,  along  with  the  following 
special  events  in  honor  of 
Diana  Kan. 


On  Exhibit 
September  14-30 


Champagne  Reception 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1988 

6-8  pm 

Watercolor  Demonstration  by  the  Artist 

Saturday,  September  17,  1988 

2-4  pm 


Dyansen  Gallery  of  Boston 


The  World  Premiere  of  the  Film 
"Eastern  Spirit  Western  World: 

A  Profile  of  Diana  Kan" 

Thursday,  September  15, 1988 

6  pm 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

An  illustrated  catalog 

is  available  with  an  introduction  by 

John  Whitney  Pay  son 

For  your  personal  invitation  to  any 

of  the  above  events, 

please  call  617/262-4800    800/541-8481 


'Changing  Colors"  mjnfrai.  color  on  gold  leaf  38x24' 

DiANSEN 

GALLERY 


J2A  Newbury  Street 
>h,  MA  02116 
.800    800/541-8481 


BEVERLY  HILLS-SAN 


JflM  •  NEW  ORLEANS-BOSTON 
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Dyansen  Gallery  is  proud  to  premiere  "The  Charles  Bragg  Sculpture  Collection" 
along  wit  ■•  major  retrospective  exhibition  at  our  Beverly  Hills  Gallery,  October  1988. 
Personal  invitation  to  meet  the  artist  or  for  a  color  brochure, 
olease  call 213/275-0165  or  800/247-6336. 
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XHIBITION  -  BEVERLY   HILLS       OCTOBER    1-31,    1988 
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,  COURT  SETTLEMENT' . 
,d  edition  bronze  sculpture, 
ght:  15  in..  Width:  13'/nn.. 
ight  40  lbs. 


DYANSEN 

GALLERY 

339  North  Rodeo  Dn 
Beverly  Hills  ' 
213/275-0165     800. 

BEVERLY    HILLS  ■   SAN    FRANCISCO   •   SAN    DIEGO   •   CARM 


NEW    ORLEANS   ■   BOSTON    •   NEW    YORK 


"I  seek  the  poetic  vision, 
elusive  as  mist  over  water" 


FREDERICK  E.  HART 


Sculpture  Group  Limited  is 
proud  to  announce  the  latest 
exquisite  creation  in  Frederick 
E.  Hart's  sculpture  collection, 
"The  Age  of  Light!'  These 
much-celebrated  Lucite 
sculptures  offer  visions  at 
once  stunning  and  heroic 
in  their  crystalline  beauty. 

America  knows  Hart  as  a 
maker  of  national  treasures 
from  his  magnificent  Creation 
Sculptures  at  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Washington  D.C. 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Memorial,  perhaps  this 
country's  most  famous 
sculpture.  With  The  Age  of 
Light'  series,  Hart  also  reveals 
himself  as  an  intensely 
personal  artist. 

For  the  name  of  the 
nearest  fine  art  dealer  and  a 
complimentary  brochure  on 
the  sculpture  of  Frederick  E. 
Hart,  please  call  Mr.  Rami  Ron. 


SCULPTURE  GROUP 
LIMITED 

3605  Woodhead 

Suite  109 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 

1/800/327/9468 
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H21'/2". 
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2  DAY  AUG 
ANDW 


OF  1200  OF  THE  WORLDS  FINEST 
\L  ANTIQUES  AT  ABSOLUTELY 
AND  NO  RESERVE 


Carved  Ebony 
Armoire  for  the 
Royal  Family  of 
Holland.   Stamped 
with  the  Crown  and 
Name  of  the  J 


►CTOBER  1st  &  2n 

le  auction  includes  1200  fine  it 

ulpture  in  bronze,  marble  and  stone,  fine  furniture  from  the  18th,  Yy. 

)th  century, mantles,  stained  glass,  and  collectibles. 

>r  a  free  color  brochure  call  or  write^ 

ED  BARON'S,  DEPT.  C,  6320  Roswell  Road,  Atl<         GA  30328 


White  Marble 
Sculpture 
"Winged  Victory' 
(80"  in  height) 


pajjeled  rooms,  fine  ch 
liture  from  the  18th,  19. 


(Backgroun 


Bronze  Dore 
Chandelier  with 
Putti  and  Beveled 
Glass  Panels 
15'/*'  high) 


XV  Marble  Mantle  from  Paris) 


-3770,  FAX  (404)  257-0268 


nut  3  mirror  dresser  Art  Collection  by 

lernatlonally  Famous  Artist  Acee  Blue  Eagle. 


1980  Ferrari  400 1 


1939  Lincoln  Zephyr  convertible  sedan 
100  pt  restoration 


1977  26  CMC  Eleganza  II  1988 16  VIP  Deckllner 
1928  Model  A  Ford  AR 


EXPO  SQUARE  •  TULSA  FAIRGROUNDS  •  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Accepting  consignments  Now  for  Autos,  RVs,  &  Boats 


Call  or  Write: 


,  OKLAHOMA  74402 
PHONE  918-683-3281 
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(Continued  from  page  1 60) 
diskette  drives  and  640K  RAM.  A  modem 
will  tit  in  either  the  front  or  the  rear  mod- 
ule. With  all  the  bells  and  whistles 
installed,  the  1  +  1  can  cost  almost 
$5,000.  If  you  know  exactly  what  you  need 
and  your  requirements  do  not  change  from 
one  trip  to  another,  you  can  spend  less 
elsewhere  with  a  fixed-configuration  sys- 
tem. However,  the  Snap  1  +  l'smix-and- 


match  capabilities  justify  the  premium 
price  for  those  who  need  flexibility. 

The  NEC  MultiSpeed  is  another  highly 
regarded  laptop  and  has  received  special 
notice  for  its  excellent  keyboard  and  a  dis- 
play that  is  almost  up  to  Zenith  (that  name 
again)  standards.  The  NEC  MultiSpeed 
EL  model  2  ($2,295)  features  640K  RAM 
and  two  31/2-inch  drives  and  weighs  about 
1 2  pounds.  Add  $399  for  the  modem. 


PUTTING  A  LAPTOP  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

An  adequate  description  of  the  Psion  Organiser  II  would  take  up  more  space  than  the 
Organiser  itself.  Superficially  resembling  a  vest-pocket-size  programmable  calculator,  the 
Organiser  is  just  your  basic  9-ounce  combination  personal  computer,  calculator,  diary, 
note  pad,  alarm  clock,  and  file  cabinet. 

Across  the  top  of  the  device  is  a  two-line  display  with  16  characters  per  line.  Turn  the 
Organiser  on,  and  the  display  prompts  you  to  select  one  of  several  functions.  The  diary, 
for  example,  begins  with  a  display  of  the  current  month,  today's  date,  day  of  the  week, 
and  the  time  at  the  next  half-hour  point.  To  help  yourself  remember  an  appointment 
three  months  from  now,  just  toggle  ahead  until  the  proper  month  shows  up  on  the  dis- 
play. Then  select  the  date  and  time,  and  store  a  64-character  message  of  what  was  so  im- 
portant about  the  big  meeting.  Next,  you  may  set  an  alarm  that  will  beep  at  you  dis- 
creetly three  months  from  now.  If  the  Organiser  is  switched  off  at  the  crucial  moment,  it 
automatically  turns  itself  on  and  displays  your  message  (in  case  you  have  forgotten). 

The  "save"  function  is  the  entry  point  to  your  own  miniaturized  record  file.  A  record 
consists  of  up  to  255  characters,  and  the  number  of  records  depends  on  the  Organiser's 
memorv  capacity.  Its  internal  memory  will  hold  about  32,000  characters,  while  two 
plug-in  "Datapaks"  hold  up  to  128,000  characters  each.  A  record  might  consist  of  a 
client's  name,  address,  and  phone  number,  checks  written,  inventory  data,  recipes,  or 
some  of  each  plus  whatever  else  you  can  dream  up.  By  the  way,  the  plug-in  Datapaks  do 
not  lose  their  memory,  or  your  records,  when  removed  from  the  Organiser. 

The  beauty  is  that  you  can  find  any  record  later  on,  long  after  you  have  forgotten 
where  it  is,  simply  by  entering  a  fragment  that  comes  to  mind.  For  example,  if  you  recall 
filing  something  under  "Fred  somebody,"  or  that  whoever-it-is  has  a  415  area  code,  try 
"find  Fred"  or  "find  415,"  which  will  display  every  record  that  contains  that  fragment, 
allowing  you  to  get  to  the  right  one  quickly. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning.  The  Organiser  contains  a  built-in  BASIC-like  pro- 
gramming language  and  a  full-blown  programmable  calculator  too.  And  then  there  are 
the  accessories. 

The  Comms  Link  ($99.99)  connects  the  Organiser  to  a  personal  computer  (for  trans- 
ferring information  back  and  forth)  or  to  a  modem  while  you  are  on  the  road.  One  writer 
we  know  has  grown  so  used  to  the  Psion  that  he  is  composing  his  next  novel  on  it.  The 
Travel-Pak  ($89.99)  and  Travel-Pak  Plus  ($129.99)  add  all  sorts  of  goodies.  The  lan- 
guage-translation feature  (on  T-P  Plus  only)  offers  a  20,000-word  vocabulary  in  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Select  any  two  of  these  and  then  enter  a  word  or 
phrase.  The  original  and  translated  versions  appear  on  separate  lines  of  the  display. 

Other  Travel-Pak  features,  shared  by  both  models,  include  international-dialing  as- 
sistance; conversions  of  metric,  U.S.,  and  imperial  units,  clothing  sizes,  and  currency 
exchanges;  and  time  zones.  There  is  a  password-protected  section  reserved  for  personal 
information,  such  as  passport  and  driver's-license  numbers  or  any  other  data  that  might 
be  needed  in  in  emergency.  Additional  accessories  include  a  plug-in  Oxford  spelling 
checker  or  word  processor  (each  $49.99),  or  a  spread  sheet  ($79.99)  compatible  with 
Lotus  1-2-3. 

All  of  the  above  ■•  battery-operated  by  a  single  9-volt  cell,  which  seems  to  last  forev- 

loes  not  add  up  on  the  Psion  Organiser  is  its  price:  $250 
l<l  described  here.  It's  an  outright  steal. 
?$ion  Inc.,  320  Sylvan  luike  Road,  Watertown,  (    / 
S48-4  74-7521. 


Communicating  with  home  base 

All  this  talk  of  modems  brings  up  an 
important  question.  How  do  you  get  the 
modem  to  work  in  your  hotel  room?  Until 
quite  recently,  the  laptopper  had  to  bring 
along  his  own  phone-tapping  equipment 
in  order  to  work.  Here,  "tapping"  is  noth- 
ing more  sinister  than  figuring  out  how  to 
send  computer  data  back  to  the  home 
office  at  the  overly  high  hotel  rate  for  a 
phone  call.  That  is  more  than  many  po- 
tential laptoppers  care  to  contend  with. 
Given  all  the  high-tech  phones  now  on 
the  market,  and  the  number  of  guests 
showing  up  with  computers,  hotels  are 
beginning  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. At  the  Hyatt  chain,  for  example, 
all  new  and  renovated  rooms  are  being 
made  PC-compatible.  Right  now,  twenty- 
eight  Hyatt  properties  provide  two  phone 
lines  per  room,  and  seventeen  others  are 
adding  second  lines.  A  random  check  of 
several  other  hotel  systems  suggests  that 
Hyatt  may  indeed  be  the  place  to  take  your 
portable;  of  the  handful  of  major  hotels 
called,  only  Hyatt  could  answer  our  ques- 
tions about  modem  use.  So,  do  a  little 
checking  up  before  checking  in.  □ 

Directory  of  Products  Mentioned 

Datavue  Snap  1  +  1.  Datavue  Corp.,  One 
Meca  Way,  Norcross,  GA  30093;  (404)  564- 
5555.  IBM  Convertible,  Model  3.  IBM  Corp. , 
100  Summit  Avenue,  Montvale,  NJ  07645; 
(800)  447-0890.  NEC  MultiSpeed.  NEC 
Home  Electronics  (USA)  Inc.,  Computer 
Products  Division,  1255  Michael  Drive,  Wood 
Dale,  IL  60191-1094;  (312)  860-9500.  Tandy 
102  Laptop  Computer,  Tandy  1400  LT  Por- 
table Computer.  Tandy  Corporation/Radio 
Shack,  1800  One  Tandy  Center,  Fort  Worth, 
TX  76102;  (817)  390-3011.  Toshiba  T1000, 
Toshiba  T5100.  Toshiba  America,  Inc.,  In- 
formation Systems  Division,  9740  Irvine  Bou- 
levard, Irvine,  CA  92718;  (714)  583-3000. 
Zenith  TurbosPort  386  Portable  Personal 
Computer.  Zenith  Electronics  Corp.,  1000 
Milwaukee  Avenue,  Glenview,  IL  60025- 
2493;  (312)  391-7000. 

Other  Contacts 

CompuServe  Information  Service.  5000  Ar- 
lington Centre  Boulevard,  P.  O.  Box  20212, 
Columbus,  OH  43220;  (800)  848-8199,  (614) 
457-0802.  Hyatt  Hotels  Corporation.  Madi- 
son Plaza,  200  West  Madison,  Chicago,  IL 
60606;  (312)  750- 1  2  34.  MCI  Mail.  1  1  50  Sev- 
enteenth Street  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
IX :  20036;  (800)  444-6245,  (202)  833-8484. 

John  Woram  reported  lust  month  on  the  C  "on- 
sumer  Electronics  Show. 
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TWO  SISTERS';  1988,  32"  X  32"  image  size,-  28  color  serigraph  with  hand-deckled  edge, 
Deluxe  edition  on  Natsume  Japon  paper  with  full  margins. 


He  Neng 


For  an  authorized  He  Neng  gallery  in  your  :.  her  at  1-800-433-2787. 


DESIGN 


A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  OF 
CHRISTOFLE  SILVER 

BY  LEON  HARRIS 


then  a  family  company  reaches  a 
certain  age  and  achieves  a  certain 
importance,  the  family  usually 
wants  one  thing:  commemora- 
tion. The  best  monument,  at 
least  nowadays,  is  a  museum.  And  so  it  is 
that  the  proud  French  firm  of  Christofle, 
silversmith  and  goldsmith  to  European 
nobility  since  1830,  has  opened  a  mu- 
seum, at  12  Rue  Royale  in  Paris.  Its  exhib- 
its are  the  masterworks  that  Christofle  has 
turned  out  over  the  past  century  and  a  half. 
For  the  record,  the  company  was  responsi- 
ble for  such  marvels  as  the  bronze  work  on 
Pope  Pius  IX's  private  railway  car;  the 
gold-plated  hardware  and  fireplaces  for  the 
private  apartments  of  the  empress  Eugenie 
in  the  Tuileries;  the  bronze  and  galvanized 
cast-iron  figures  for  the  fagade  of  Charles 
Garnier's  opera  house  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
Carrier-Belleuse's  caryatids  for  the  grand 
staircase  and  the  thirty-two-feet-tall 
Madonna  and  Child  for  the  church  of 
Notre-bame-de-la-Garde  in  Marseilles. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  museums,  this 
one  provides  some  fascinating  insights 

Leon  Harris,  who  collects  silver,  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  magazine. 

Invitation  to  Drink,"  a  tea 
fountain  three  feet  high, 
containing  enough  re- 
freshing  Darjeeling 
to  satisfy  250  tee- 
totalers. 


Reproduction  of  the  Hildesheim  krater,  1869. 

into  the  political,  social,  and  artistic  his- 
tory of  France.  From  Shakespeare's  day 
until  our  own,  agriculture  has  been 
France's  principal  source  of  wealth.  This 
basic  fact  of  French  history  is  handsomely 
reflected  in  the  museum  by  the  striking 
trophies  that  Christofle  made,  beginning 
about  1860,  to  be  presented  in  every 
departement  to  the  best  breeder  of  pigs,  cat- 
tle, goats,  and  sheep. 

The  museum  similarly  demonstrates 
that  every  force  that  influenced  French 
artists  also  influenced  Christofle.  The 
same  Japanese  elements  obvious  in  the 
work  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  affected  Chris- 
tofle's  silver,  as  did  the  art  nouveau  of  1 900 
and  the  art  deco  of  1925.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  when  the  artists  of  each  peri- 
od, from  Jean-Baptiste  Carpaux  to  Galle, 
designed  for  Christofle. 

In  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
Charles  Christofle,  the  son  of  a  Lyons  silk 
merchant,  went  into  business  with  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Paris  jeweler  and  gold- 
smith Joseph-Albert  Bouilhet.  To 
strengthen  further  this  alliance,  Charles 
married  Bouilhet's  sixteen-year-old 
daughter,  rlmilie.  Charles  had  the  vision 
to  buy  exclusive  patent  rights  to  the  new 
electroplating  methods  soon  after  they 
were  invented,  around  1836;  and  from  the 
1840s  until  his  death,  in  186  3,  he  filed  358 
lawsuits  defending  these  enormously  valu- 
able rights,  which  were  to  make  him  and 
his  heirs  millionaires. 

It  was  not  long  before  royalty  disc  overed 


Christofle.  In  1844,  King  Louis-Philippe 
visited  Christofle's  factory  and  gave  him 
the  royal  warrant.  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
and  the  fashion-frantic  Empress  Eugenie 
ordered  an  800,000-franc  official  silver 
service.  Their  puppet  Maximilian  of  Haps- 
burg,  who  was  briefly  emperor  of  Mexico, 
ordered  a  service  of  4,983  pieces  for  the 
palace  of  Chapultepec.  At  Paris's  Univer- 
sal Exposition  of  1867,  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz 
of  Turkey  ordered  special  silver  furniture 
to  his  Oriental  taste. 

Even  more  than  the  royals  and  nobles,  it 
was  the  members  of  the  burgeoning  bour- 
geoisie, created  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, who  made  Christofle's  fortunes.  The 
nouveaux  riches  outdid  one  another  with 
the  hotels  particuliers — as  grand  as  the  man- 
sions of  the  Fricks,  Goulds,  and  Vander- 
bilts  in  America — that  they  built  or  took 
over  from  the  declining  nobility. 

The  dining  room,  which  came  into  be- 
ing in  the  midseventeenth  century,  now 
provided  a  great  opportunity  for  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  what  Veblen  would  later 
call  "conspicuous  consumption" — and  all 
the  better  if  it  was  absolutely  filled  with 
silver  planters,  platters  and  enormous 
(Continued  on  page  1 67) 

Albert  and  Henri  Bouilhet  with  their  late  father. 


AN  HISTORIC  LIMITED-EDITION  BRONZE 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
LEADING  SCULPTORS 

The  Most  Talked  About  Sculptor  of  Our  Day:  "...the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  killed  in 
Vietnam  would  look  at  the  sculpture  and  say,  'This  is  my  father,  I  never  saw  him  alive.  But  he 
wore  those  clothes.  He  carried  that  weapon.  He  was  young.   I  see  now,  and  know  him  better." 

—  National  Geographic 


"The  brotherhood, 
the  sharing,  the  caring. . . 
the  love  between  them. . . 
that's  what  I've  tried  to 
capture  in  this  sculpture." 
—  Frederick  Hart 

Sculptor  of  "Three  Servicemen" 

•  18-inch  high  hand- 
finished  casting  from  the 
sculptor's  original  model. 

•  Limited  edition  of  975 
including  950  signed  and 
numbered  by  the  artist 
and  25  artist's  proofs. 

•  Certificate  of  Authenti- 
cation signed  by  the 
artist,  Frederick  Hart,  and 
the  presidents  of 
Triton  Publishing  and 
the  foundry. 


The  Vietnam 

Veterans 

Memorial 

is  now  the 

most  visited 

monument 

in  the 

nation's 

capital. 


it  makes  us 
realize  things 


already  known 

deep  within 

ourselves." 

-'Frederick 

Hart 


(F>Trilon  Publishing. 

1988.  Sculpture 

Hon  and  WMF, 
1984.  All  rights 
reserved. 


To  commission  your  "Three  Servicemen'1  for  your  collection,  corporation, 
organization  or  for  additional  information, 
please  call  1 -800*87 7 -4278  (9  toS^pm  Pacific  Time)^ 
TRITON      PUBLISHING      COMPANY 

11222  La  Cienega  Blvd.  Suite  220,  Inglewood,  California  90304 
1-800-877-4278  •  213-641-2449  •  FAX  213-670-2721 

Orders  must  be  placed  by  October  15,  1988 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


9:  -r-_,        g&r+^/iy 


Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
^Historical  (6utlu 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Rosiyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947  •  516-621-3051 
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PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Stylist,  Lori 
Goldstein/ Art  6k  Commerce;  models,  Leslie 
Young  and  BUI  Culberson  of  Wilhelmma;  hair, 
Maxie/Marlon  Stolzman;  makeup,  Bill  West- 
moreland/Art 6*.  Commerce;  dress,  Arnold  Scaa- 
si;  tuxedo,  Giorgio  Armani.  Page  11:  (top  left) 
Photo,  Evelyn  Hofet;  (bottom  left)  photo,  Clive 
Rarda/Woodfin  Camp;  (top  right)  photo,  Maria 
Robledo;  (bottom  right)  photo,  Maggie  Steber; 
model,  Diane  Pulkas/Barhizon  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  stylist,  Lori  Goldstein/Art  6k 
Commerce;  hair,  Maxie/Marlon  Stolzman; 
makeup,  Bill  Westmoreland/Art  6k  Commerce; 
dress,  Valentino  Boutique,  Saks  Jandel.  Page  41 : 
(top  and  bottom)  Photos,  °1988,  Lucasfilm  Ltd. 
Page  44:  (top)  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  29th 
President  of  the  United  States;  medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  135.9  cm  x  99.7  cm;  (bottom)  photo, 
courtesy  Jean  Nouvel.  Page  48:  Photo,  courtesy 
Skidmore  Owings  6k  Merrill,  N.Y.C.  Page  52: 
(top)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  82.2  cm  x 
109.2  cm;  Collection,  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery, 
London,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  gover- 
nors. Page  70:  (top)  The  Bell  Ringer,  Long  Live  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  Soviets;  medium,  porcelain; 
size,  D:  11";  (center)  Coucher  de  Soleil  a  Laethem 
St.  Martin;  date,  1914;  size,  11"  x  18";  (bottom) 
photo,  ©  Sotheby's,  1988.  Page  72:  Size,  H:  35.7 
cm.  Page  112:  Photo,  courtesy  the  Four  Seasons 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Page  113:  Photo, 
courtesy  the  Ritz-Catlton,  Washington,  D.C. 
Page  114:  Medium,  oil  on  wood  transferred  to 
canvas;  size  (painted  surface),  35V  x  13V. 
Page  115:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  83V  x 
90V.  Page  116:  (bottom)  Medium,  oil  on 
wood;  size,  11 V  x  8V;  (top)  medium,  painted 
steel;  size,  H:  43',  W:  33',  L:  65';  Gift  of  the 
Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc.,  1978. 
Page  117:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  54'V  x 
67V.  Page  118:  (bottom)  Medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size,  51"  x  68".  Page  119:  (top)  Medium, 
ink  on  paper;  size,  150.7  cm  x  353.9  cm;  (bot- 
tom) medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  22  V  x  39V. 
Page  120:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  wood  panel;  size, 
15V  x  MV;  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size,  45"  x  32V.  Page  121:  Medium,  oil  on 
wood  panel;  size,  7V  x  7".  Pages  124-29:  Styl- 
ist, Lori  Goldstein/Art  6k  Commerce;  hair,  Max- 
ie/Marlon Stolzman;  makeup,  Bill  Westmore- 
land/Art 6k  Commerce;  lighting  assistance,  John 
Van  Beekum,  Saks  Jandel.  Pages  124-25:  Mod- 
el, Leslie  Young/Wilhelmina;  shoes,  Chanel. 
Page  126:  Model,  Leslie  Young.  Page  127:  (left) 
Model,  Diane  Pulkas/Barbizon  Agency;  coat, 
Yves  Saint  Laurent;  (right)  model,  Leslie  Young. 
Page  128:  (left)  Models,  left  to  right,  Mary  Van- 
deVeire,  Rose  Lucas;  dresses,  Victor  Costa;  ear- 
rings, Jay  Feinberg;  (right)  model,  Leslie  Young; 
earrings,  Stephen  Dweek;  Lauren  J.  Page  129: 
Model,  Leslie  Young;  gloves,  Louis  Feraud.  Page 
1  32  (top  left)  and  page  133  (bottom  left):  Auto- 
graphs, courtesy  David  Schulson  Autographs,  1 1 
East  68th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021.  Page 
133:  (top  right)  Autograph,  courtesy  David 
Schulson  Autographs,  N.Y.C.  Pages  138  and 
1  39:  Hair  and  makeup,  Cris  Galjour/Lisa  Schiff- 
man.  Page  140:  Bowl,  courtesy  Baccarat.  Pages 
141,  142,  143:  Wines,  courtesy  Morrell  6k  Co., 
N.Y.C.  Page  142:  (top  left)  Glass,  courtesy  Bac- 
carat. Page  145:  Glass,  courtesy  Cardel  Ltd. 
Pages  152  (top  and  bottom),  154  (top  and  bot- 
tom), 156  (bottom):  Photos,  Joseph  Szaszfai, 
from  the  hook  Patented  Transitional  and  Metallic 
Planes  in  America  1X27-1927,  by  Roger  K. 
Smith,  Lancaster,  Mass.  Page  152:  (top)  Kin- 
ney's Patent  ( i.iuge  Ripping  Plane;  Collection, 
Tom  Ward;  (bottom)  David  Shaw's  tool  iliest, 

Collection,  Roger  K.  Smith.  Page  154:  (top) 
Bailey's  Patent  Bronze  Scraper  Plane;  Collec- 
tion, Vin  Corsini;  (bottom)  Bailey's  Vn  tor  #1 1 

Iron  Smooth,  Rabbet,  and  hllester  Plain  ,  I   "I 

lection,  Roger  K.  Smith.  Page  156  (bottom) 
I  >avis  Iron  level;  Collection,  Tom  Relihan. 
|niii  \i)HH  issue:  Page  W,  caption  correction: 
Snake  i  arvings,  courtesy  I  )avii  Mather  Folk  An 

I  ialll  ry,  Santa  I  e 
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BECOME  A  CONNOISSEUR 
OF  CONNOISSEURS 

As  a  reader  of  CONNOISSEUR  we 
know  you  find  articles  about  the  best 
of  everything  that  you  would  like  to 
be  able  to  save  and  refer  to.  But 
loose  magazines  are  messy  and  un- 
tidy and  can  make  locating  a  particu- 
lar article  or  feature  very  frustrating. 
Now  we  bring  you  the  easy-access 
magazine  file  case  designed  to  keep 
your  copies  of  CONNOISSEUR  in  or- 
der. It's  done  in  elegant  black  leath- 
erette over  fiberboard,  with  gold- 
toned  lettering;  and  it  comes  with  a 
strip  of  gold  foil  that  lets  you  insert 
the  correct  year  on  the  spine  of  each 
case.  Handsome  on  your  bookcase 
in  den  or  office,  the  magazine  file  is 
notched  and  open  in  back  so  that 
you  easily  can  see  and  withdraw  the 
issue  you  want  when  you  want  it! 
Each  file  holds  12  issues.  Ours 
alone,  just  for  you,  at  $7.95  each, 
plus  $1.75  for  shipping  and  handling; 
or  save  by  ordering  3  file  cases  for 
$21.95  plus  $3.50  for  shipping  and 
handling. 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or 
money  order  (no  cash,  please)  paya- 
ble to  CONNOISSEUR.  Include 
with  that  a  note  telling  us  how  many 
magazine  files  you  want.  Please 
PRINT  the  name  and  address,  in- 
cluding ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the 
file(s)  sent  to.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
department  code  shown  below. 
Send  your  payment  and  your  order 
information  to: 

CONNOISSEUR,  Dept.  CNMF  098; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

NY,  NY  10101 


(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.) 
Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  /our 
order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 
Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 
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(Continued  from  page  1 64) 
sculptured  tea  services,  saltcellars  and 
chandeliers.  Socially  prominent  women  of 
the  period  were  "at  home"  on  certain 
weekdays,  receiving  as  guests  not  only  oth- 
er bourgeoises  but  also  painters,  sculptors, 
performing  artists,  and  even  writers.  Each 
salon  competed  with  the  others  for  the 
best  china,  silver,  and  decoration,  as  well 
as  for  guests. 

The  most  sumptuous  and  symbolic 
members  of  this  parvenu  plutocracy  were 
the  grandes  horizontales,  those  high-priced 
courtesans  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  fils 
immortalized  in  La  Dame  aux  Camelias. 
The  fictional  heroine  was  a  little  too  good 
to  be  true.  A  genuine  courtesan,  Therese 
Lachmann,  was  far  more  interesting.  A 
Russian-born  Polish  Jewess,  she  deployed 
her  widely  enjoyed  talents  to  propel  herself 
from  modest,  ghetto  beginnings  to  fortune 
and  fame  as  the  marquise  de  Paiva.  She 
built  the  most  luxurious  hotel  particulier  in 
Paris,  with  an  onyx-lined  grand  staircase, 
at  25  Champs-FJysees  (now  the  Traveller's 
Club).  Wagner  and  Gautier,  Renan, 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  the  Goncourt  brothers 
came  to  see  her  there;  and  she  received  her 
most  generous  benefactors,  the  due  de 
Gramont,  the  due  de  Guiche,  and  Count 
Henckel  von  Donnersmarck  (Bismarck's 
fabulously  rich  cousin,  who  eventually 
made  her  his  countess),  in  the  onyx  bath- 
tub of  her  onyx-lined  bathroom. 


Carrot  vase  with  polychrome  patina,  ca.  1880. 


Art  deco  box  with  bronze  patina,  ca.  1925. 

A  vermeil  bidet,  regally  engraved  with 
her  monogram,  is  among  the  objects  that 
Christofle  made  for  the  marquise  that  are 
on  display  in  the  new  museum.  According 
to  Albert  Bouilhet,  the  handsome,  tall, 
fifth-generation  president  of  Christofle,  of 
all  the  extraordinary  things  his  firm  has 
ever  created,  the  most  kitschy,  the  most 
vulgar,  the  best  expression  of  the  Belle 
£poque  is  a  bed  that  Christofle  built  in 
1878  for  a  maharaja.  Christofle  used  639 
pounds  of  silver  to  make  this  enormous 
bed,  with  its  four  life-size  women  serving 
as  bedposts.  The  silver  nudes  were  painted 
flesh  color,  and  Lepage,  the  famous  Paris 
hairdresser  of  the  period,  made  a  wig  for 
each  of  them.  Their  arms  waved  ostrich- 
feather  fans  over  the  bed's  occupants,  who 
were  serenaded  by  a  music  box  under  the 
mattress.  "1  have  been  to  India  to  try  to 
buy  back  the  bed  for  our  new  museum," 
Bouilhet  reports,  "but  no  luck  so  tar." 

The  maharaja's  bed  is  presumably  the 
ultimate  expression  of  the  motto  of  the 
Union  Centrale  des  Arts  IWoratits,  "The 
beautiful  in  the  useful."  1  'nlike  Ameri- 
cans, the  French  do  mpt  to  draw 
the  silly  and  snobbish  line  between  deco- 
rative art  and  fine  art,  the  latter  consid- 
ered to  be  suhlune  and  . :  merely 
secondary.  The  journ  '  niversal 
Exposition  of  186] 
ously,  "If  Benvenufo'  I 
artist  would  become 


"We  have  always  been  .is  proud  of  the 
silver  we  design  tor  institutions  as  of  that 
for  rich  or  royal  individuals,"  m\-  IV>uil- 
het.  To  prove  his  point,  he  lists  the  serving 
pieces  and  flatware  Christofle  designed  for 
the  Compagnie  Internationale  des  ■ 
ons-Lits  and  for  the  Orient  Express  in 
1870;  the  "Orchidee"  pattern  it  made  for 
Maxime  Gaillard's  restaurant,  Maxim's, 
in  the  1890s  and  the  decorations  it  did 
with  the  art  nouveau  artist  Mucha  tor  Fou- 
quet's  jewelry  store;  the  flatware  services 
Christofle  still  makes  for  Paris's  ^rand 
hotels,  the  Ritz,  the  Meurice,  and  the 
Crillon  among  them;  the  thousands  ot 
pieces  the  firm  made  in  19}5  for  the  trans- 
atlantic liner  hlormandie.  "These  pieces 
are  just  as  significant  for  our  firm,  and  for 
this  museum,  as  a  toilet  set  we  made  for  the 
czar  of  the  Russias  in  1891,"  he  says. 

Albert's  brother,  Henri  Bouilhet,  an 
atchitect  and  decorator  who  studied  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  designed  the  Chris- 
tofle museum  and  serves  as  its  codirector. 
(Henri  was  also  the  principal  designer  of 
the  interior  spaces  of  the  Centte  Pompi- 
dou, in  Paris.)  When  a  visitor  to  the 
museum  asks  the  names  ot  some  recent 
Christofle  clients,  Albert  Bouilhet  sug- 
gests the  shah  of  Iran,  the  emperor  ot 
Ethiopia,  the  duke  ot  Windsor,  and  Prin- 
cess Grace  ot  Monaco.  When  the  visitor 
observes  that  since  all  ot  these  personages 
have  gone  on  to  heavenly  thrones  and  this 


Well  stacked:  coffee,  cream,  and  sugar 
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Silver-plated  teapot,  ca.  1880,  a  la  japonaise. 

makes  Christofle  appear  as  if  it  carries  a 
deadly  curse,  like  that  of  King  Tut's  tomb, 
Bouilhet  quickly  adds  the  present  kings  of 
Morocco,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

No  longer  does  Christofle  control  the 
silverplating  patents  or  the  silverplating 
business.  "If  we  are  still  the  best  in  the 
world,"  Bouilhet  says,  "the  chief  reasons 
are  quality  and  design."  Christofle  flat- 
ware, sold  at  the  firm's  own  stores  and  at 
such  U.S.  outlets  as  Gump's,  Blooming- 
dale's,  Bullock's,  and  Neiman  Marcus, 
contains  forty-two  microns  of  silver.  Ac- 
cording to  Bouilhet,  "Most  manufacturers 
of  silverware  use  only  a  fraction  of  that. 
The  base  metal  that  Christofle  uses  con- 
tains 50  percent  more  nickel  than  the  base 
metal  used  by  other  manufacturers.  Of 


Silver  sugar  spoon, 

ca.  1900,  trying  hard 

to  resemble  an  art 

nouveau  flower. 


course,  when  a  client  wants  flatware  as 
cheap  as  possible,  we  supply  that  too,  such 
as  breakfast  services  for  hotels,  with  only 
ten  microns  of  silver." 

Why  would  a  hotel  want  to  use  cheaper 
silver  for  breakfast  than  for  lunch  or  din- 
ner? Breakfast  is  often  served  in  the  room, 
Bouilhet  explains,  and  guests  usually  have 
breakfast  before  checking  out — often  tak- 
ing the  breakfast  silver  with  them. 

Another  way  that  Christofle  maintains 
its  reputation  is  by  making  things  no  one 
else  does.  "If  you  look  at  the  duck  presses 
and  big  meat  trolleys  in  fine  restaurants 
around  the  world,  you'll  see  they're  Chris- 
tofle," Bouilhet  says. 

When  the  visitor  asks  Bouilhet  why 
more  and  more  Americans  are  buying  his 
silverplated  flatware,  sometimes  at  prices 
equal  to  or  even  higher  than  those  for  ster- 
ling silver,  he  replies,  "Primarily,  it  is  our 
sense  of  style  and  our  quality  that  account 
for  our  success  in  America.  We  say  we  pro- 
duce French  couture  pour  la  table,  so  there  is 
an  element  of  snobbery.  Our  customers 
want  a  pattern  that  isn't  used  by  everyone 
else  they  know.  But  I  would  be  ego- 
tistical and  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not  also  acknowledge 
the  contribution  to  our 
success  made  by 
American  silver 
manufacturers 
and  their  re- 
tailers 
through 
their  un- 
truthful 
advertis- 
ing of  al- 
most 


sales.  Offering  merchandise  at  half  price 
when  it  is  almost  never  sold  at  the  so- 
called  regular  price  does  not  fool  the  pub- 
lic. It  only  ensures  that  no  one  will  buy 
except  on  sale.  This  practice  is  what  has 
given  the  American  public  confidence  in 
Christofle,  Buccellati,  Puiforcat,  and 
Georg  Jensen,  because  we  have  only  one 
price  and  are  never  on  so-called  sale." 

Design,  Bouilhet  says,  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  whether  a 
company  such  as  Christofle  flourishes  or 
atrophies.  A  look  around  the  museum 
shows  just  how  well  Christofle  has  man- 
aged to  excite  people  of  taste  throughout 
Europe  for  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

Bouilhet  says  that  design  is  still  Christo- 
fle's  major  priority.  Recently  the  company 
organized  a  contest  for  new  flatware  de- 
signs, offering  a  first  prize  of  $10,000. 
Bouilhet  expected  a  few  hundred  entries 
and  received  more  than  7,000.  This,  says 
Bouilhet,  is  the  telling  point  about  the 
importance  of  design.  Christofle  began  to 
manufacture  the  winning  design,  submit- 
ted by  Bernard  Yot  and  called  "Aria,"  and 
in  less  than  two  years  it  became  the  firm's 
best-selling  pattern  worldwide,  account- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  total  flatware  sales. 

"So,  as  we  look  at  this  museum,  which, 
like  all  museums,  is  a  tribute  to  the  past," 
Bouilhet  says,  "we  think  we  may  have  a 
future  as  well."D 

A  plate  for  use  at  your  next  surrealist 
dinner  party,  designed  in  1 972 
by  Henri  Bouilhet. 
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The  bust  of  Homer  contemplates 
the  author  of  the  novel  about  Aristotle 
contemplating  the  bust  of  Homer. 


Henredon's  Schoonbeck  Collection.  Beyond  the  tradition. 

The  Schoonbeck  Collection  incorporates  all  the  legendary  Henredon  features  and  then  some.  It's  seating  superbly  crafted. 
Superbly  tailored.  Comfortable  beyond  belief.  Dressed  in  exclusive  fabrics  from  the  most  famous  textile  houses  in  the  world. 
Quality  that  mores  Henredon  beyond  the  tradition  is  worth  seeing  firsthand  at  one  of  the  authorized  Schoonbeck  Collection 
deal  d  on  page   50.  For  your  personal  copy  of  the  Schoonbeck  Collection  brochure  send  $5.00  to  Henredon,  Dept. 

'  '     anion,  AC  28655. 
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s  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


This  show  could  stop  a  crowd . . . 


JEAN  DUBUFFET  SITE  RURAL,  1975 

A  MAJOR  EXHIBITION  FROM  DUBUFFET'S  OEUVRE  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  AT  THE  GALLERY  FROM  OCTOBER  15  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  26. 1988 
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ENDURING  CLASSICS 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  Rolex*  Day-Date" 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejusr.  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
President "  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster-  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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Precision  in  Gold.  The  "Meridien"  eighteen  karat  gold  bracelet  watch 

with  date  and  quartz  movement  by  Audemars  Piguet.  Women's  watch  with  diamond  bezel, 

$13,500.  Women's  watch,  $9,975.  Men's  watch,  $14,500. 
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SINCE  1801,  CRANE  HAS  HAD 
THE  HONOUR  OF  ANNOUNCING  MIRACLES. 

What  better  way  for  wonderful  news  to  be  borne  than  on  Crane 

announcements?  Made  of  100%  cotton  fiber,  Crane  papers  are  both  beautiful 

and  enduring.  Which  is  why  Crane  has  for  so  long  been  the 

proud  paper  of  proud  parents.  Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226. 
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The  1989  Buick  Rivier 
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's  a  classic  all  over  again. 


Riviera  was  an  instant  success  when  it  was  first  introduced 
25  years  ago— and  soon  became  a  classic.  And  though  it  has 
been  redesigned  and  re-engineered  through  the  years,  it  has 
always  maintained  a  distinctive  look. 

Now  for  1989,  there  is  a  new  Riviera.  It  is  noticeably  longer, 
and  its  styling  is  totally  new.  Yet  it  recalls  a  grand  tradition. 

And,  since  it  is  the  Riviera,  it  is  very  well  equipped  indeed: 
165-horsepower  3800  V-6  engine  with  sequential-port  fuel 
injection  4-speed  automatic  transmission  with  overdrive 
4-wheel  independent  DynaRide  suspension  4-wheel  power 
disc  brakes  Electronic  Touch  Climate  Control  air  condition- 
ing Electronic  Control  Center  6-way  power  driver's 
seat  P205/70R  steel-belted  radial  tires  on  15"  wheels,  with 
wire  wheelcovers     And  more. 

The  new  Riviera  is  a  classic  all  over  again.  See  your  Buick 
dealer  for  a  test  drive. 


The  Great  American  Road  belongs  to 


USA 


Q$P  Official  Car  of  the  1988  US.  OlympicTeam 


I  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


THE 

AMERICAN 
FUR  AWARDS 

AMERICAN  ULTRA 


AMERICAN  ULTRA 
PASTEL 


The  furs  of  Saks  Jandel. 

a  standard  of  living. 


Rhapsody  In  Blue 


Tiffany 


IB 


Available  at: 

All  Tiffany  Stores 

Bulkxk's 

Bullocks  WUahilC 

Burdnx-v 

Dayton- 

Filftic' 

f  lii,: 

I.  Magnin 

Marshall  Fields 

Neimar  M  ircus 

Nordstrom 

Rich's 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

To  order  or  for  more 
information  on  the 
f.ore  nearest  you 
call:  1-800-346-3455 
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We  counselled  him  on  estate  planning,  his  son  on  tax  matters  and  taught  his  granddaughte 
about  zen>coupon  bonds.  Then  we  gave  them  the  afternoon  off. 

Multi-generational  financial  counselling  is  nothing  new  at  U.S.  Trust.  We've  been  doing  it  tor  nearly 
seven  generations.  It  mav  take  place  in  our  offices,  our  clients'  homes,  or  at  our  Managing  Wealth  Seminars, 
where — as  seen  above — the  activities  arc  as  enlightening  as  the  education. 

It  is  this  dedication  to  comprehensive  service  that  makes  I  .  S.  Trust  U.S.  Trust.  For  135  years.     .     . 
been  committed  to  providing  innovative,  comptehensh  t  .  to  the  individual  investor. 

Today  this-  team — the  U.S.  Trust  investment  team.  Led  b  Ded  investment 

manager,  it  is  comprised  of  experts  m  trust  anx  planning   I      c  tinselling,  and  private  banking.  1 

ini  m  approach  enables  us  and  Iceq  n  the  big  picture  Ith  management. 

udd  be  without  this  bre  nd  depth  of  service.  If  you  thinks    I  • 

nt  Management  Account    tU.S.  Trust  tMaryB.  Lehman,  (1   \    "  ~  ~    4-46 

Florida)  or  John  Dd  i  •  I 

U.S.Trust  Uncommon  expertise  in  managing  w  ealtfa 
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ORREFORS,  TheTigrcs  \  land-cut  crysifl  by  Erika  Lagerbielke  2.025. 
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"FABLED  LANDS:  a  special  lull  exhibition  at  Uimpk  San  Franu,  i .  September  26  through  October 
SAN  FRANCISCO      BHVtiRLY  1 ULLS     BELLAS     HOUSTON 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  BAY 


On 
the 
unusual 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 
the 
homes 


On 
the 

1"  ill'S 


On 
the 
amenities 


On 
the 
location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 

MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 
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baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
CONDOMINIUMS 


00  to  {1,400,000  Salei  OIIh  <  700  I  ronl  Street,  s.m  Diego,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 


BUCCELLATI  sterling  Swans  to  hold  earthly  treasures.  77,000  the  pair. 


'FABLED  LANDS';  a  special  Fall  exhibition  at  Gum         m  Francisco.  September  26  through  October  29. 
SAN  FRANCISCO     BEVEPJ     HILLS     DALLAS     HOUSTON 
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Christie  Brothers  •  Natural  Canadian  Golden,  Sable  •  333  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York,  NY  •  Atlanta,  GA 


SINCE    1861 
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Gump's  Lapis  Lazuli  choker  with  belt  buckle  clasp  ol  yellow  jade    12.500.  c  )ne  only. 


'FABLED  LANDS',' a  special  Fall  exhibition  at  Gumps, San  Francisco.  September  26  through  October  29. 
SAN  FRANCISCO     BEVERLY  HILLS     DALLAS     HOUSTON 
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THALASSA 

in  solid  18k  gold  or  a  combination  of  gold  and  stainless  steel. 

Handcrafted  in  Switzerland  Water  resistant 

One  with  moon  phase,  day,  date  and  dual  time  zone. 

The  very  latest  from  The  Thalassa  Collection. 

Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 

From  #995  to  #45,000. 


BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 

JEWELERS  SINCE  1832 

Philadelphia  (215)  564-6200 

Pittsburgh  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Atlanta 

Boston  •  Boca  Raton  •  South  Coast  Plaza 
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"FABLED  LANDS',' a  special  Fall  exhibition  at  Gumps 
SAN  FRANCISCO     BEVER! 
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I  was  born  the  second  son. 


I  graduated  second  in  my  law  school  class. 


And  finished  second  in  the  Cannes-Marrakesh  Rally 

(twice). 


Recently  however,  I  acquired  a  Waterman. 


How  delightful  to  feel  first,  at  last. 


tern  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise, 
pain' '  for  ■    ample  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  /aver  of  brilliant  lacquers.  In  accents  gilded  with  precious 

ire  uch  an  instrument  of  expression  f)  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes 
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C1')XH  Waterman  Pen  Company 
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Rambow  Limoccs  and  Chantaco  silvcrpla.e  by  PUIFORCAT.  A  place  seeing:  660.  and  198.,  respectively. 
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TABLED  LANDS;  a  special  Fall  exhibition  at  Gump*,  San  Franco.  September  26  through  October  29. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO     BEVERLY  HILLS     DALLAS     HOUSTON 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003(212)673-6644 


For  the  love  of  art. 

KOSTABODA 


When  you  select  one  of  our  pieces  you  do  with  the  promise  of 
enduring  value.  Be  confident  about  that.  We  keep  promises.  Here,  the 
hand  blown  and  full  leaded  bowl,  Olivia.  Write  for  literature.  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  NY  NY  10010.  See  the  Collection  at  Shreve  &  Co,  J.E. 
Caldwell,  J.B.  Hudson  and  wherever  crystal  art  reigns  worldwide. 


CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Thomas  Hoving 
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Philip  Hen-era 
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Senior  Editors 

Eve  Auchincloss 
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Ruth  Sullivan 

European  Editor 

Patricia  Corbett 
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Robert  Knafo 


Art  Director 

Sandra  Di  Pasqua 

Picture  Editor 

Phyllis  Levine 

Associate  Art  Director 

Sylvia  Ghalawick 

Associate  Picture  Editors 

Jane  Clark 
Pamela  Hassell 

Picture  Researcher 

Jane  Oppenheimer 
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Thomas  Lee  II 

Designer 

Melissa  Feldman 

Art  Assistant 

Lou  DiLorenzo 
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Doreen  Maddox 
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BAUME   &   MERCIER 

GENEVE 


Obviously...  Baume  &  Merrier 


From  the  18K  Gold  Collection. 


GrunewaldMdams 

Established  1906 

Tucson/El  Con  Center/ Ph.  (602) 327-5747     Foothills  Mull    Ph.(608)742-6188 
Phoenix/2468  E.  Camelback  R<)  /  Ph  (608)955-8450 
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Carolina  Herrera 
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I  THE  Ri  viiijon  SALON  in  Saks  Firm  AVENUE. 
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la  passione  di  Roma 
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btomingdale's 

Order  by  phone  toil-free  1-800-526-5368  N.J.  Residei 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  October  19  at  10  am. 
Important  17th  &  18th  Century 
English  &  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations 

icluding  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date 


w,  contact  Brian  Smith  or  Alison  Wheeler  (Furniture  &  Decorations);  Elaine  Hanks  (Paintings). 
tL  street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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When 

extravagance 
is  forgiven 
and  nothing 
denied. 
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MIKIMOTO 

I  he  Originator  of  Cultured  rearls 
Sincel89i 

NEW  YORK  •  TOKYO  •  ZURICH  •  F RANKFUR1 

LONDON  •  PARIS  •  HONG  KONG 

FOR  INFORMATION  1  800  431  4305 

IN  N  Y  STATE  1  212  586  7153 

Available  at  fine  jewelers  nationwide. 


PURE    ENVY 


A  genuine  Elleance. 


An  utter  extravagance  at  $50,000. 


A  stylish  investment  at  $600. 


A  work  of  art  in  gold  or  silver,  gems 


or  precious  stones,  with  the  creamiest. 


long-lasting,  featherproof  lipstick. 


custom-colored  to  your  complexion. 


An  everyday  necessity. 


A  timeless  luxury. 
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e  cosmetic  cases  in  18K  gold  and  sterling  silver. 
Mk  call  800-632-5277,  in  New  York  212-869-0699. 


TALLARICO 

III    VI    KI.Y     HILLS 

And  other  fin*  stores. 


<M 


1988  Elleanc*  ltd. 
Photo:  Dennis Blachut 


A  watch  by  Patek  Philippe  goes 
l  beyond  measuring  hours. 

The  sheer  quality  you  sense  when  you 
first  place  it  on  your  wrist  will  be  a 
memorable  experience. 
The  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  design 
are  sure  to  enhance  any 
occasion.  Even  the  sim- 
ple joy  of  owning  one 
can  add  something  to 
your   day   That's   be- 
cause a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time. 

It  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  a  presentation  of  the  new  Patek  Philippe  timepieces  available  in  1988, 

please  send  $3  -  or  for  a  brochure  of  current  styles  write  n  i 
Patek  Philippe,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Suite  629  -  CO.  New  York,  NY  10020 


GOLDSMITH 


Special  presentation  of  Elizabeth  Gage  jewels  will  be  shown  at 
the  Carlyle  Hotel,  New  York,  October  3-7 

20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON Wl 
01-499  2879 
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PARFUMS 
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The  perfume  with  the  red  ribbon. 

fax* 


Parfum  d'Hermes...  ribbons  with  a  new  twist.  The  Parfum  d'Hermes  body  line  collection  Kikes  its  cue  fromfloral  notes,  to  create  delightful  neu  refined  harmonic* 
Perfumed  soap,  perfumed  foam  bath  oil,  perfumed  body  cream,  perfumed  body  lotion,  perfumed  deodorant,  perfumed  silk  bod)  powder. 

Available  exclusivel}  .it  Hermes  Stores: 

New  York.  11  East  57th  Street.  Palm  Beaeh.  Worth  Vvenue.  Dallas  Highland  Park  Village.  H.    •  ■!.  II H.  Rodeo  Drive  <  In.  ago.,  rhe  Hermes  Boutique  al  Bonwil  Teller. 

San  Franrisco.  One  Union  Square.  Boston.  The  Heritage  on  the  Garden,  Opening  J'"-  Fall.  Houston.  The  Pavilion  on  Posl  Oak,  Opening  this  Fall. 

Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hei  m< 

Baltimore.  Nan  Duskin.  Denver.  Printemps.  Manhasset.  The  Vmericana.  New  York.  Barneys.  Philad'  Iphw.  Nan  l>u»kin.  >.m  \ntonio.  I  m-i  lire-    [onjnyj   ll.i/ehon  I  .me- 

Herme>  Affiliates:  T'uUa.  Miss  Jackson's,  Lubbock.  Maloufs,  •  bJcago.  Marshall  field's  al  selected  locations. 
Visit  the  Hermes  Boutique  closest  to  you  oi  -  all  (800)  t  U  I  W8,  i  w  _'(//. 
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Wars  of  Antiquity 

The  sensational  news  about  the  Paris 
Biennale  des  Antiquaires — probably  the 
best  show  of  its  kind  in  the  world — has 
been  the  acrimonious  pullout  of  the  self- 
styled  Antiquaires  a  Paris,  the  association 
of  top  dealers  who,  despite  the  cordial 
loathing  they  are  widely  rumored  to  have 
for  one  another,  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  maintain  a  kind  of  big-league 
group  identity.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Biennale,  on  at  the  Grand  Palais  until 
October  9,  can  be  as  good  without  the 
superlative  offerings  of  the  Antiquaires. 

The  "exclusive"  attitude  of  the  Anti- 
quaires— Didier  Aaron,  Aveline,  Michel 
Meyer,  Galerie  Perrin,  Maurice  Segoura, 
and  Bernard  Steinitz — did  not  go  down 
very  well  among  the  other  144  participants 
at  the  Biennale,  many  of  whom  claim 
equally  exalted  pedigrees,  not  to  mention 


Although  major 
dealers  have 
quit  Paris's 
Biennale  des 
Antiquaires,  of- 
ferings like  a 
still  life  by  Alex- 
andre-Francois 
Desportes,  from 
the  Gismondi 
gallery,  keep  it 
great. 


topflight  merchandise.  The  final  straw 
came  when,  at  the  exhibition  in  1986,  the 
six  Antiquaires  set  up  their  own,  lavish 
wing,  designed  by  the  chic  decorator 
Jacques  Grange.  That  led  to  a  confronta- 
tion, the  secession,  and  a  show  of  their 
own  put  on  at  the  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  (see  Connoisseur,  June  1988). 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  the 
Biennale  will  have  no  trouble  remaining  at 
the  highest  levels  of  quality.  A  number  of 
new  participants,  many  of  them  of  known 
stature,  have  been  invited  to  join.  They 
include  the  Galerie  Krugier  of  Geneva, 
which  features  works  by  Ingres,  Whistler, 
and  Redon,  and  the  equally  esteemed 
house  of  Cailleux,  specialists  in  eigh- 
teenth-century antiques.  Two  eminent 
Paris  dealers  in  medieval  art,  Bresset  ai  I 
Boccador,  will  be  making  their  comeback 
to  the  Biennale.  Also,  there  will  be  five 
rare-book  dealers,  up  from  last  year's  two. 


The  British  contingent  will  be  strength- 
ened and  will  include  Stillman  (Oriental), 
Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbndge  (por- 
celain), and  the  jeweler  Garrard.  Among 
those  returning  to  the  Biennale,  specialists 
in  eighteenth-century  antiques  who  can 
claim  to  rival  the  Big  Six  include  Fabre, 
Etienne  Levy,  and  Gismondi. 

That  is  suggestion  enough  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Antiquaires  a  Paris  will 
matter  rather  little  to  collectors  looking 
for  first-quality  material.  If  more  evidence 
is  needed,  consider  the  presence  of  Dema- 
chy  (Galerie  Camoin),  once  associated 
with  the  Antiquaires  a  Paris,  as  well  as  Per- 
rin. No,  not  Jacques  Perrin,  who  was 
among  the  secessionists,  but  his  son  Pat- 
rick. He  will  make  his  debut  at  the  same 
Biennale  that  his  father  left.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  there  will  be  any  discern- 
ible difference  between  the  fine  antiques 
of  Perrin  pere  and  Perrin  fils.  — R.  K. 

Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  Photo 

Lucas  Samaras  once  said  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  photography  of  the  seventies. 
The  problem  with  this  outrageous  claim  is 
that  it  is  very  nearly  true.  Before  1969, 
Samaras,  acapital-A  Artist  who  exhibited 
bristling  boxes,  impractic.il  chairs,  and 
mirrored  rooms,  did  not  use  a  camera. 
Since  then,  photographs  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  his  work,  as  a  current 

retrospective — "Lucas  Samaras,  Objects 
and  Subjects:  1969^-1986" — makes  clear. 

Organized  by  Dianne  Perry  Vanderlip  and 
Deborah  Jordy  .it  the  Denver  Art  Mu- 
seum, with  a  catalog  from  Abbeville  Press, 
it  is  at  the  National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until  October 
16  and  will  travel  through  1989. 

When  Samaras's  Auto  Polaroids  and 
Photo  Transformations  were  first  shown,  in 
the  early  seventies,  the  art  world  de<  ided 
to  lake  photographs  seriously.  "It's  almost 
as  it  I  was  the  first  artist  to  treat  photogra- 
phy on  the  same  level  as  making  art,"  he 
says.  He  embodied  photography  quite  lit- 
erally, for  the  earK  work  showed  his  face 
wearing  makeup  and  grimaces,  and  his 
body  nothing  at  all.  Later,  prominent  art- 
world  personalities  posed  for  him  anony- 
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mously,  in  the  nude,  while  he  inserted 
himself  fully  clothed  into  every  portrait. 

With  this  insistent  concentration  on  his 
own  image,  he  played  midwife  to  the  Me 
decade  in  art.  Though  this  was  hranded 
narcissism,  Samaras  considers  it  closer  to 
autobiography.  "Throughout  my  career, 
I've  always  wanted  to  use  my  difference 
from  normal  Americans;  I'm  an  immi- 
grant. If  I  inhabit  a  certain  body,  that  was 
part  of  my  art.  .  .  .  Nature  gives  you  this 
body;  then  society  gives  you  certain  cover- 
ings to  protect  it,  cultural  coverings." 
Samaras  has  uncovered  himself  for  the 
camera  in  order  to  create  artistic  cover- 
ings. In  the  photographs,  his  chest  sprouts 
spikes  coaxed  from  the  emulsion,  and  his 
face  is  reduced  to  a  maelstrom  of  color  cen- 
tered on  a  voracious  mouth.  ("What  are 
you?"  he  wrote  in  1971,  and  answered,  "A 
smiling  hunger.")  The  recent  Panoramas 
focus  on  extended  still  lifes  and  reclining 
figures  made  up  of  strips  that  repeat  and 
misalign  parts  of  the  body. 

Photography  made  its  power  known  to 
Samaras  early  in  his  life:  "When  I  came 
here  from  Greece"  (he  was  eleven),  "the 
only  thing  of  value  that  I  came  with  was 
the  photographs  that  I  brought  with  me. 
.  .  .  It's  almost  as  if  it's  the  best  way  to 
depict  the  idea  that  you  existed.  You  don't 
have  to  say  that  nature  is  aware  of  your 
existence,  that  God  knows  you  are  here 
and  you  are  suffering  or  having  joy.  The 
camera  gives  you  that  proof  that  you  have 
lived  at  least  once." 


He  also  says  that  because  photo- 
graphs are  ubiquitous,  they  have  be- 
come part  of  the  way  we  understand 
all  depictions:  "We  have  to  be 
taught  what  a  painting  is.  We  don't 
have  to  be  taught  what  a  photograph 
is."  Does  that  mean  that  photogra- 
phy is  more  powerful  than  painting? 
"I  can't  say  that,"  Samaras  says.  "I 
mustn't  say  that" — perhaps  the  last 
taboo  recognized  by  a  man  who  has 
broken  so  many.     — Vicki  Goldberg 


Lucas  Samaras  made  himself  the 
subject  and  object  in  Photo  Transfor- 
mation, 


Desiqner  Pool 

An  indoor  lap  pool  that  began  as 
"just  a  place  to  swim"  has  ended  up 
as  a  masterly  combination  of  art, 
architecture,  and  landscaping.  The 
pool  was  designed  for  the  Long  Is- 
land home  of  Jerry  and  Emily  Spie- 
gel, major  collectors  of  contempo- 
rary art,  by  the  New  York  architect 
Tod  Williams.  From  their  unpreten- 
tious, Breueresque  home,  the  Spie- 
gels  approach  the  pool  house 
through  the  master  bedroom;  out- 
side is  a  small  courtyard  containing  only 
raked  sand,  moss  stones,  and  a  split-leaf 
Japanese  maple. 

Inside,  the  pool  building  has  the  still- 
ness of  a  shrine.  Water  falls  from  an  upper, 
round  Jacuzzi  to  the  narrow,   sixty-foot 
main  pool.  The  ruminative  plash  of  the 
falls  and  the  mercurial  reflections  on  the 
ceiling  seem  to  embody  local  deities. 
Frescoed  on  the  stucco  walls  that 
wrap  around  two  sides  of  the  pool,  in 
deep,    luminous   colors,    is   Sol 
LeWitt's  Triple  Pyramid.  When  the 
Spiegels  purchased  the  work  from  a 
gallery,  it  contained  only  two  pyra- 
midal shapes,  but  when  LeWitt  visit- 
ed the  site  of  the  pool,  he  decided 
that  the  pyramids  would  have  been 
inelegantly  distorted   if  stretched 
over  so  much  space,  and  he  drew  a 
third. 

One  wall,  running  the  length  of 
the  pool  and  made  of  glass  panels,  is 
"rotated"  outward  so  that  it  echoes 
the  triangular  shape  of  the  pyramids 
and  opens  space  for  a  triangular 
granite  deck.  Through  the  panels, 
one  can  see  a  two-and-a-half-acre 
domain  "reconfigured"  by  the  land- 
scape architect  Tom  Pritchard.  A 
meadow  outside  resembles  a  gently 
shaken  blanket;  rising  and  falling 
and  interlocking  like  fingers,  the 
contours  ol  the  ground  slope  down 


The  Spiegel  lap  pool,  with  fresco  by  Sol  LeWitt. 

to  a  dry  pond  bed.  Clumps  of  cedars  and 
azaleas  are  planted  here  and  there. 

Do  the  Spiegels  actually  go  swimming 
here,  or  do  they  just  contemplate  the 
beauty  of  the  scene?  "My  husband  is  in  the 
water  three  times  a  day,"  said  Emily  Spie- 
gel. "You  swim.  You  see  the  sky  and  the 
gorgeous  landscaping.  You  hear  the  water 
falling.  It's  exquisiteness  all  day  long." 

— Sandy  Heck 


Stage  of  Siege 

In  January,  when  the  Haifa  Municipal 
Theatre  of  Israel  opened  Jerusalem  Syn- 
drome, a  play  that  presented  the  city  as  a 
large  mental  hospital  under  siege,  it 
inspired  a  violent  political  demonstration 
outside  the  theater.  Among  other  things, 
the  play  showed  a  Jew  shooting  an  Arab 
woman  in  cold  blood.  The  critics  panned 
the  play  as  two-dimensional  and  not  worth 
the  fuss.  In  the  wake,  the  company's  two 
artistic  directors,  including  the  play's  au- 
thor, stepped  down,  sparking  speculation 
that  the  popular  and  controversial  troupe 
might  disengage  itself  from  politics,  thus 
losing  some  of  its  vitality.  October  19 
through  November  19,  the  group  performs 
in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
and  Boston  as  part  of  the  celebrations  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of   Israel. 

The   theater's   popularity  comes  from 
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Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  stainless  steel  and  18  kt.  gold.*  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
Also  available  in  all  18  kt.  gold  and  all  stainless  steel. 


TRADITIONAL  JEWELERS 

2630  San  Miguel 
Newport  Beach  92660 

(714)  76 


•Stainless  steel  with  18  kt.  sold  be, «  n,  case  screws  and  interlinks. 


Space. 
The  Final  Frontier  On  A  Cruise  Ship  Too. 


Seabourn  Cruise  Line  conquers  space.  By  giving  you  much  more  of  it. 
Right  down  to  the  closets  where  you  hang  your  clothes. 

Consider:  our  first  ship,  SEABOURN  PRIDE,  is  full  size,  440  feet  by 
60  feet.  But  she  will  carry  only  212  passengers.  Comparably  sized  ships  carry 
as  many  as  400. 

Now  let  your  imagination  take  over  the  extra  space.  Each  cabin  is 
actually  a  suite.  On  the  outside.  Tastefully  appointed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
worlds  finest  hotels.  With  sitting  area.  Sleeping  and  dressing  area.  A  walk-in 
closet.  A  large  bath  with  two  sinks.  Even  a  five  foot  wide  window  to  the  world. 

Imagine  the  comfort.  With  fewer  people  there  will  be  no  waiting  in 
line  for  meals  and  activities. 

Imagine  the  service.  In  a  word,  impeccable.  And  gratuities  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

And  the  space  reaches  on  and  on.  From  the  "open-seating"  restaurant, 
where  you'll  dine  when  you  want  and  with  whom  you  want.  To  the  six  passen- 
ger decks  full  of  activities  and  gracious  amentities.  Pools.  Shops.  Casino. 
Lounges.  Spa  with  health  and  physicial  fitness  center.  Even  an  upper  deck 
observatory. 

Seabourn  Cruise  Line.  Come  explore  the  most  exciting  destinations 
under  the  sun.  And  all  the  advantages  of  space. 

For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  your  travel  professional,  or 
to  obtain  a  Seabourn  brochure  call  (41S)  391-7444.  Or  write  Seabourn  Cruise 
Line,  55  Francisco  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133. 


SEABOURN 

CR  U  I  S  I      LI  N  1 
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Haifa  Municipal  Theatre's  Doron  Tavori  (right)  ex- 
plores Jewish  self-hatred  in  The  Soul  of  a  Jew. 

fine  performances  as  well  as  political  and 
cultural  soul-searching.  One  indicator  of 
its  stature:  in  Haifa  (population,  227,000) 
it  has  a  subscription  audience  of  30,000.  It 
regularly  tackles  Arab-Jewish  relations 
(taken  up  long  before  the  recent  uprisings) 
and  the  identity  of  the  "New  Jew"  of  Israel, 
in  contrast  to  his  predecessors  of  the  Dias- 
pora. 

While  the  group  has  been  warmly 
received  at  festivals  in  Edinburgh,  Berlin, 
and  Chicago,  some  politicians  at  home 
grumble  that  it  is  airing  the  country's  dirty 
laundry  and  reportedly  have  pressured  it  to 
tone  down.  Yehoshua  Sobol,  its  former 
drristic  director  and  author  of  Jerusalem 
Syndrome,  is  said  to  have  quit  his  post  part- 
take  m  >me  heat  off  the  theater,  which 
receives  large  subsidies  from  the  city  and 
national  governments. 

Still,   heading  the  U.S.   program   is 

SoboFs  The  Soul  of  a  Jew.  It  explores  the 

character  of  the  Viennese  Otto  Weinin- 

ger,  Hitler's  so-called  favorite  Jew.  Wein- 

inger,  himself  an  anti-Semite  and  misogy- 

■     •     shot  him. df  m   1903.   Deftly  por- 
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ring  to  a  combined  pessimist  and  opti- 
mist), a  fierce  satire  by  Emil  Habibi,  the 
Arab  editor  of  Haifa's  daily,  about  a  Pales- 
tinian trying  to  find  his  way  in  the  newly 
created  Israel  of  1948. 

The  company's  new  artistic  director, 
Gilberto  Tofano,  a  fifty-eight-year-old  na- 
tive of  Rome,  says  he  remembers  the  Fas- 
cists' quashing  political  criticism  and  is  not 
going  to  "shy  away"  from  it  himself.  His 
style  may  be  more  subtle  than  that  prac- 
ticed by  the  company  in  the  past,  though. 
His  choices  for  the  coming  year,  including 
Beaumarchais's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  will 
hark  back  to  the  French  Revolution  to 
make  their  points  about  human  rights.  He 
intends  to  create  a  "historical  and  cultural 
panorama"  to  offer  "tools  for  understand- 
ing current  issues" — which  may  amount  to 
stepping  back  in  order  to  take  better  aim. 
— Marsha  Pomerantz 
***** 

The  culminating  event  of  Israel's  fortieth- 
anniversary  celebrations  will  be  a  spectac- 
ular performance  on  October  1 3  of  Mah- 
ler's Second  Symphony,  at  the  foot  of  Ma- 
sada,  the  first-century  fortress  where  a 
thousand  Jews  committed  suicide  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Romans.  The  program, 
conducted  by  Zubin  Mehta  and  hosted  by 
Gregory  Peck,  will  include  fireworks,  illu- 
minations of  the  mountain  timed  to  the 
music,  dramatic  readings  of  Jewish  history, 
and  a  torchlight  descent  from  the  heights 
by  Israeli  children  representing  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  producers  plan  a  live 
hookup  with  Jews  in  Moscow,  who  will 
join  in  closing  the  concert  by  singing  "Ha- 
tikvah,"  Israel's  national  anthem. 


On  Another 


Note. 


In  1966,  the  American  composer  Ned 
Rorem  published  his  Paris  Diary,  chroni- 
cling his  often  scandalous  life  among 
French  society  in  the  early  1950s  and  nam- 
ing lots  of  names.  Rorem's  twelve  volumes 
of  candid — and  sometimes  sordid — diaries 
and  essays  have,  in  the  past,  drawn  him 
more  notoriety  than  his  musical  career 
has.  That,  however,  is  changing. 

This  month,  Rorem's  sixty-fifth  birth- 
day is  being  celebrated  by  a  flurry  of  activ- 
ity, including  all-Rorem  programs  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, a  performance  by  Gidon  Kremer  of 
Rorem's  Violin  Concerto  of  1985,  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein. 

Somehow,  during  all  his  well-docu- 
mented-sexual  pursuits  and  his  high-pro- 
file social  life,  Rorem  has  found  time  to 
write  some  300  art  songs,  including  some 
of  the  best  American  songs  of  the  past 
three  decades,  along  with  vast  quantities 
of  choral  and  instrumental  music.  All  this 
music  has  been  performed,  some  of  it  quite 
often,  and  he  has  been  awarded  all  the 
standard  prizes.  His  music  shows  a  side  of 
the  composer  quite  different  from  that 
exposed  in  the  diaries.  "As  a  composer  I've 
always  thought  of  myself  as  elegant  and 
tailored  and  trim  and  explicit,"  Rorem 
confesses.  "When  I  was  writing  my  Paris 
Diary  I  thought  it  was  a  different  side  of 
me — snotty  and  vengeful  and,  above  all, 
open-ended,  undisciplined." 


MEXICO  ON  CANVAS 

The  best-known  artworks  of  mod- 
ern Mexico  are  the  monumental 
murals  of  Diego  Rivera,  David  Al- 
faro  Siqueiros,  and  Jose  Clemente 
Orozoco,  but  the  output  of  this  trio 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  riches 
produced  in  postrevolutionary 
Mexico.  The  largest-ever  exhibition 
of  this  legacy  will  be  up  at  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  the  only 
American  venue,  until  October  30. 
The  show  includes  all  outstanding 
midcentury  talents,  with  important 
works  by  Frida  Kahlo  (at  right,  Die- 
go in  My  Thoughts,  1943),  Rufino 
Tamayo,  and  the  photographer 
Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo. 
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The  Diamonds  of  Tiffany. 
As  exceptional  as  the  woman  who  wears  them. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 


Henredon  's  Schoonbeck  Collection. 
Beyond  the  tradition. 

Available  through 
these  authorized  dealers. 
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Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
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are  so  extremely  musical.  Most  of  all 


m  m 


we  spent  as  much  time 
:  has  writing  music. 


by  ti  lay's  stan- 
hich 
sophisti- 
d  tunefulness  and  which  was  once 
considered  hopelessly  recherche  in  modern 
musical  circles — seems  fresh  at  a  time 
when  accessibility  is  hack  in  musical 
vogue.  Surprisingly,  it  is  Rorem's  instru- 
mental and  choral  music-  rather  than  his 
songs  that  are  now  drawing  the  greatest 
attention.  He  attributes  this  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  market  for  art 
songs  and  that  few  singers  are  being 
trained  to  perform  them,  while  there  are  a 
great  many  instrumental  ensembles  hun- 
gry for  new  scores.  But  Rorem  insists  that 
song  and  story  are  at  the  heart  of  every 
authentic  musical  utterance  and  has  taken 
to  orchestrating  his  songs  without  the 
words,  as  he  does  for  one,  lovely  move- 
ment of  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Much  of  his  instrumental  music  is, 
indeed,  highly  attractive,  and  some  fine 
can  be  found  on  a  recently  issued 
Md  compact  disc  of  three  orches- 
'   >orks  performed  by  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony— although  a  tendency  toward  sen- 
timental i  ry  and  even  tacky  nostalgia  occa- 
sionally cheapens  the  effect.  It  is  in  the 
hybrid  orchestral  songs,  such  as  the  ravish- 
ic  cycle  Sun,  and  in  the  large- 
d  choral  music,  such  as  the  1978 
in  Mysterium,"  that  Rorem  rises 
m  heights.  In  these,  the  com- 
i  says  he  believes  "in  belief,"  not 
eats  the  texts  as  poetry  rather 
ipture.  And,  he  says;  "the  texts 


are  so  extremely  musical.  Most  of  all, 
Rorem  believes  in  song  ar  I  remains  its 
American  master — even  if  1  takes  orch- 
estra and  chorus  to  sing  it.   \Mark  Swed 


Back  to  the 
Dark  Ages 


We  paid  a  visit  to  the  refurbish!  Treasury 
at  that  gem  of  a  medieval  musthi  in  New 
York's  Fort  Tryon  Park — its  rtfent  reno- 
vation is  part  of  a  series  carried  It  in  hon- 
or of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  fe  institu- 
tion. The  "old"  Treasury  ha  j  been  in 
place,  but  for  a  few  minor  chai  zs,  since 
its  opening,  in  1938.  The  d  rlay  was 
charming,  especially  in  its  use  o  liscreet, 
flush  vitrines  sunk  into  the  wh  •  stucco 
walls,  accented  by  nice  touches  f  blond 
fourteenth-century  linen-fold  p;els,  but 
it  had  begun  to  look  tired.  Then,  pre  and 
better  space  had  to  be  found  for  1 1  splen- 
did acquisitions  gathered  in  recen  Wars  by 
The  Ooisters's  chairman,  Willi;!  Wix- 
om.  The  results,  sad  to  say,  are  dis,  point- 
ing. Instead  of  the  museum  furniire  dis- 
appearing in  favor  of  the  works  of ,  t,  as  it 
used  to,  one  now  sees  a  plantation  i  bulky 
cases  aligned  in  stupefyingly  regula  Irder. 
The  cases  themselves  are  obtrusive  nele- 
gant,  and  industrial-looking. 

Then,  there  is  the  lighting.  A  ome 
vitrines — the  ones  with  the  great    inu- 
scripts  and  pages — the  visitor  has  to  uint 
in  order  to  see  much;  here,  the  domir  ion 
of  conservators  has  gone  too  far.  C 
other  hand,  in  the  showcases  with  i\ 
silver,  and  bronzes,  the  light  is  too  h  si 
This  all  adds  up  to  a  markedly  cares- 
environment,  which  gives  the  impre:  d 
"The  public  be  damned."  Too  bad 
that  is  what  The  Cloisters — the  most  i  r 
friendly  museum  in  town — was  nevei  i 
tended  to  do.  — 7  I. 


All  lined  up:  military  precision  and  poor  lighting 
detract  from  the  renovated  Cloisters  Treasury. 
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hefelt  his  fingertips  brush  her  shoulder. 


i 


"I  know  it  sounds  trite,  but 
laven't  we  met  before?" 

It  was  a  voice  that  had  echoed 
in  her  mind  for  the  last  month. 
,She  tried  not  to  turn  too  quickly. 

"It  was  Rome... the  Eden," 
!  she  said  simply,  afraid  her  voice 
might  sound  too  eager. 

"They  gave  you  my  key  by 
mistake... we  briefly  shared  the 
same  room,"  she  added. 

"Yes!"  he  said,  finally,  as  if 
he  had  thought  about  it  often. 
"Too  briefly." 
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Henredon  's  Schoonbeck  Collection. 
Beyond  the  tradition. 

Available  through 
these  authorized  dealers. 
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Florida 
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Oregon 
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Pittsburgh 
Joseph  Home 
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Ned  Rorem  may  have  spent  as  much  time 
creating  scandal  as  he  has  writing  music. 

While  Rorem's  diaries,  by  today's  stan- 
dards, barely  titillate,  his  music,  which 
honors  simplicity,  charm,  and  sophisti- 
°»"ed  tunefulness — and  which  was  once 
considered  hopelessly  recherche  in  modern 
musical  circles — seems  fresh  at  a  time 
when  accessibility  is  back  in  musical 
vogue.  Surprisingly,  it  is  Rorem's  instru- 
mental and  choral  music- rather  than  his 
songs  that  are  now  drawing  the  greatest 
attention.  He  attributes  this  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  market  for  art 
songs  and  that  few  singers  are  being 
trained  to  perform  them,  while  there  are  a 
great  many  instrumental  ensembles  hun- 
gry for  new  scores.  But  Rorem  insists  that 
song  and  story  are  at  the  heart  of  every 
authentic  musical  utterance  and  has  taken 
to  orchestrating  his  songs  without  the 
words,  as  he  does  for  one,  lovely  move- 
ment of  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Much  of  his  instrumental  music  is, 
indeed,  highly  attractive,  and  some  fine 
examples  can  be  found  on  a  recently  issued 
New  v  rid  compact  disc  of  three  orches- 
tral works  performed  by  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony— although  a  tendency  toward  sen- 
timentality and  even  tacky  nostalgia  occa- 
sionally cheapens  the  effect.  It  is  in  the 
hybrid  orchestral  songs,  such  as  the  ravish- 
tatic  cycle  Sun,  and  in  the  large- 
acred  choral  music,  such  as  the  1978 
"O  Magnum  Mysterium,"  that  Rorem  rises 
'"In  K  atest  heights.  In  these,  the  com- 
poser, who  says  he  believes  "in  belief,"  not 
in  God  treats  the-  texts  as  poetry  rather 
than   i    St  ripture.  And,  he  says!  "'he  texts 


are  so  extremely  musical."  Most  of  all, 
Rorem  believes  in  song  and  remains  its 
American  master — even  if  it  takes  orch- 
estra and  chorus  to  sing  it.    — Mark  Swed 

Back  to  the 


Dark  Ages 


We  paid  a  visit  to  the  refurbished  Treasury 
at  that  gem  of  a  medieval  museum  in  New 
York's  Fort  Tryon  Park — its  recent  reno- 
vation is  part  of  a  series  carried  out  in  hon- 
or of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  "old"  Treasury  had  been  in 
place,  but  for  a  few  minor  changes,  since 
its  opening,  in  1938.  The  display  was 
charming,  especially  in  its  use  of  discreet, 
flush  vitrines  sunk  into  the  white  stucco 
walls,  accented  by  nice  touches  of  blond 
fourteenth-century  linen-fold  panels,  but 
it  had  begun  to  look  tired.  Then,  more  and 
better  spate  had  to  be  found  for  the  splen- 
did acquisitions  gathered  in  recent  years  by 
The  Cloisters's  chairman,  William  Wix- 
om.  The  results,  sad  to  say,  are  disappoint- 
ing. Instead  of  the  museum  furniture  dis- 
appearing in  favor  of  the  works  of  art,  as  it 
used  to,  one  now  sees  a  plantation  of  bulky 
cases  aligned  in  stupefyingly  regular  order. 
The  cases  themselves  are  obtrusive,  inele- 
gant, and  industrial-looking. 

Then,  there  is  the  lighting.  At  some 
vitrines — the  ones  with  the  great  manu- 
scripts and  pages — the  visitor  has  to  squint 
in  order  to  see  much;  here,  the  domination 
of  conservators  has  gone  too  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  showcases  with  ivories, 
silver,  and  bronzes,  the  light  is  too  harsh. 
This  all  adds  up  to  a  markedly  careless 
environment,  which  gives  the  impression 
"The  public  be  damned."  Too  bad,  for 
that  is  what  The  Cloisters — the  most  user- 
friendly  museum  in  town — was  never  in- 
tended to  do.  — T.  H. 


All  lined  up:  military  precision  and  poor  lighting 
detract  from  the  renovated  Cloisters  Treasury. 
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he  felt  his  fingertips  brush  her  shoulder. 


"I  know  it  sounds  trite,  but 
haven't  we  met  before?" 

It  was  a  voice  that  had  echoed 
in  her  mind  for  the  last  month. 
She  tried  not  to  turn  too  quickly. 

"It  was  Rome... the  Eden," 
she  said  simply,  afraid  her  voice 
might  sound  too  eager. 

"They  gave  you  my  key  by 
mistake... we  briefly  shared  the 
same  room,"  she  added. 

"Yes!"  he  said,  finally,  as  if 
he  had  thought  about  it  often. 
"Too  briefly." 
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VICTORIAN  STERLING  SILVER  JEWELRY 
FROM  THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION. 

Locket  and  collar,  circa  1870.  The  set,  $550.  Bangle 
bracelet,  circa  1870.  $375.  Scotch  Agate  pin,  circa  1880.  $190. 

Fortunoff,  the  source 


681  Fifth  Avenue  and  Westbury,  NY.  Wayne  and  Paramus,  N.J.  Toll  free  ( 800 )  223-2326.  Ad  #757  Antique 
merchandise  is  available  at  our  New  York  store  only.  If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique 
jewelry,  contact  Susan  Volk  or  Judy  Becker  at  our  New  \brk  City  store  or  800  number.  ©  1988  Fortunoff 


OLD  SHEFFIELD  SILVERPLATE  FROM 
THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION. 

lr>th  Century  Craftsmanship  for  the  20th  Century  tabic. 

»t  salvers,  circa  1820.   The  pair,  $1,500. 

Of  wine  coolers,  circa  1820.  The  pair, 

in  ks.  circa  1820    The  pair,  $650. 

For tu  oi  i,  ihe  source 


I  i   foil  free(800)  22s  z\i<,  Ad  §    ii 
<  ml'.  11  ■  ft  .11  k  interested  in  selling 
itore  01  hod  numbei  G  1988  Fortunofl 
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Sound  Idea 


Telarc  International  Corporation  was  an 
all  but  unknown  label  back  in  1978,  when 
it  released  the  first  commercial  digital 
recording  of  classical  music  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  and  thirteen  Grammy 
Awards  later,  the  Cleveland-based  com- 
pany is  considered  by  many  audiophiles  to 
be  the  preeminent  maker  of  recordings  in  a 
now  crowded  compact-disc  market. 

"We  take  a  re-creative  approach,"  ex- 
plains Jack  Renner,  Telarc's  chairman  and 
engineering  mastermind.  "We  re-create 
sound  as  it  is  heard  in  a  symphony  hall  and 
don't  alter  it  later  in  a  studio."  Toward 
that  end,  Renner  perfected  the  concept  of 
"minimal  miking,"  cutting  back  the  num- 
ber of  microphones  used  in  recording  ses- 
sions from  dozens  to  a  scant  three. 


Herds  of  cows 
and  scant  mik- 
ing are  part  of 
Telarc's  ap- 
proach of  "re- 
cording without 
a  net." 


Robert  Woods,  Telarc's  president  and 
production  guru,  likens  Telarc's  unique 
recording  process  to  shooting  a  "sound  pic- 
ture"— capturing  a  single,  panoramic  take 
of  a  live  performance,  rather  than  pasting 
together  a  collage  of  individual  snapshots 
afterward.  This  "minimal  miking"  tech- 
nique, or  what  Renner  refers  to  as  "record- 
ing without  a  net,"  is  somewhat  risky, 
since  it  allows  little  in  the  way  of  postpro- 
duction  tinkering;  but  the  result  is  music 
that  is  more  balanced  and  faithful  to  the 
artist's  intent  than  what  is  produced  by 
more-conventional  techniques  that  use 
many  microphones. 

This  past  year,  Telarc  collected  three 
Grammys,  including  "Classical  Producer 
of  the  Year,"  for  Woods,  and  "Best  Engi- 
neered Classical  Recording,"  with  the  At- 
lanta Symphony's  Faure  Requiem,  for  Ren- 
ner. The  awards  acknowledge  the  sonic,  as 
well  as  the  artistic,  achievement  of  the 
company's  work.  Renner  and  Woods  be- 
lieve they  were  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
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TABLE:  George  I 
carved  walnut 
center  table, 
circa  1760 


ACCESSORIES: 
Collection  of  de- 
calcomania  vases 
from  the  Collec- 
tor's Gallery  at 
Kentshire 


BOOKCASE:  Re- 
gency ebonized 
and  painted  secre- 
taire with  fitted 
satinwood  interior, 
circa  1820 
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VICTORIAN  STERLING  SILVER  JEWELRY 
FROM  THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION. 

Locket  and  collar,  circa  1870.  The  set,  $550.  Bangle 
bracelet,  circa  1870.  $375.  Scotch  Agate  pin,  circa  1880.  $190. 

Fortunoff,  the  source 


681  Fifth  Avenue  and  Westbury,  NY,  Wayne  and  Paramus,  NJ.  Toll  free  ( 800 )  223-2326.  Ad  #757  Antique 
merchandise  is  available  at  our  New  York  store  only.  If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique 
jewelry,  contact  Susan  Volk  or  Judy  Becker  at  our  New  York  Citv  store  or  800  number  ©  1988  Fortunoff. 


OLD  SHEFFIELD  SILVERPLATE  FROM 
THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION. 

19th  Century  Craftsmanship  for  the  20th  Century  table 

One  of  a  pair  of  salvers,  circa  1820.  The  pair,  SI, 500. 

lir  of  wine  coolers,  circa  1820.  The  pair, 

50  Pair  of  candlesticks,  circa  1820.  The  pair,  $650. 

Foi  tu  lof  f,  the  source 
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Sound  Idea 


Telarc  International  Corporation  was  an 
all  but  unknown  label  back  in  1978,  when 
it  released  the  first  commercial  digital 
recording  of  classical  music  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  and  thirteen  Grammy 
Awards  later,  the  Cleveland-based  com- 
pany is  considered  by  many  audiophiles  to 
be  the  preeminent  maker  of  recordings  in  a 
now  crowded  compact-disc  market. 

"We  take  a  re-creative  approach,"  ex- 
plains Jack  Renner,  Telarc's  chairman  and 
engineering  mastermind.  "We  re-create 
sound  as  it  is  heard  in  a  symphony  hall  and 
don't  alter  it  later  in  a  studio."  Toward 
that  end,  Renner  perfected  the  concept  of 
"minimal  miking,"  cutting  back  the  num- 
ber of  microphones  used  in  recording  ses- 
sions from  dozens  to  a  scant  three. 


Herds  of  cows 
and  scant  mik- 
ing are  part  of 
Telarc's  ap- 
proach of  "re- 
cording without 


Robert  Woods,  Telarc's  president  and 
production  guru,  likens  Telarc's  unique 
recording  process  to  shooting  a  "sound  pic- 
ture"— capturing  a  single,  panoramic  take 
of  a  live  performance,  rather  than  pasting 
together  a  collage  of  individual  snapshots 
afterward.  This  "minimal  miking"  tech- 
nique, or  what  Renner  refers  to  as  "record- 
ing without  a  net,"  is  somewhat  risky, 
since  it  allows  little  in  the  way  of  postpro- 
duction  tinkering;  but  the  result  is  music 
that  is  more  balanced  and  faithful  to  the 
artist's  intent  than  what  is  produced  by 
more-conventional  techniques  that  use 
many  microphones. 

This  past  year,  Telarc  collected  three 
Grammys,  including  "Classical  Producer 
of  the  Year,"  for  Woods,  and  "Best  Engi- 
neered Classical  Recording,"  with  the  At- 
lanta Symphony's  Faure  Requiem,  for  Ren- 
ner. The  awards  acknowledge  the  sonic,  as 
well  as  the  artistic,  achievement  of  the 
company's  work.  Renner  and  Woods  be- 
lieve they  were  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
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TABLE:  George  II 
carved  walnut 
center  table, 
circa  1760 


ACCESSORIES: 
Collection  of  de- 
calcomania  vases 
from  the  Collec- 
tor's Gallery  at 
Kentshire 


BOOKCASE.  Re- 
gency ebonized 
and  painted  secre- 
taire with  fitted 
satinwood  interior, 
circa  1820 


CHAIR:  Fine 
George  III  carved 
mahogany  ber- 
gere,  circa  1800 
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"digital" — the  computer  process  by  which 
sound  signals  are  broken  down  into  pat- 
terns of  numbers — to  audio  recordings, 
and  they  seldom  pass  up  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  the  tremendous  potential  ot 
digital  technology.  Such  flourishes  as  the 
use  of  real  cannon  in  the  1812  Overture  or 
the  actual  storm  that  was  included  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  Suite  have  become  some- 
thing of  a  company  trademark.  Even  a 
Frankie  Laine  recording  of  "Round-Up" 
came  in  for  special  treatment  when  Ren- 
ner  and  Woods  recruited  a  herd  ot  live 
cows  for  chorus  work. 

In  addition  to  cattle,  Telarc  has  begun 
to  attract  such  major  artists  as  Andre  Pre- 
vin  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Lorin  Maazel. 
The  label  has  also  expanded  its  musical 
base  to  include  jazz  and  pop  titles,  suggest- 
ing that  Telarc's  influence  will  be  felt  long 
after  Frankie  Laine  and  the  cows  have 
come  home.  — Dan  Stashower 

The  Balanchines 
in  the  Closet 

Balanchine  was  born  under  Czar  Nicholas 
II  and  died  under  Ronald  Reagan.  In 
between,  he  made  more  than  400  major 
ballets  and  transformed  ballet  into  a  me- 
dium for  twentieth-century  expression. 
He  altered  it  from  within,  making  it  both 
denser  and  faster — a  Corvette  as  opposed 
to  a  carriage — and  stepped  up  the  level  of 
virtuosity  in  a  way  that  seemed  simulta- 
neously miraculous  and  hip. 

With  a  career  of  this  scope,  when  the 
life  ends,  the  sorting  out  begins.  Now,  as 
his  balletic  remains  are  being  collected, 
Balanchine's  castoffs  are  coming  down 
from  the  attic,  and  their  reappearance  may 
alter  the  way  we  see  him.  As  Balanchine 
got  older,  he  edited  himself,  eliminating 
stories,  symbols,  decor — everything  but 
the  steps  and  the  music.  The  result  has 
been  a  repertory  that  is  more  classical- 
looking  than  his  actual  career.  As  past  bal- 
lets resurface,  we  will  begin  to  see  more  ot 
the  romantic  Balanchine:  visionary  bal- 
lets, ballets  designed  by  surrealists,  ballets 
in  darkened  ballrooms  where  the  woman 
appears  and  vanishes  and  the  man's  doom 
is  forever  sealed. 

Two  such  productions  are  coming  to 
New  York  in  October.  Of  all  the  "lost" 
Balanchine  ballets,  probably  the  one  that 
knowledgeable  people  have  pined  over  the 
most  is  CotiRon,  an  enchanted-ballroom 
ballet,  set  to  music  by  Chabrier,  which 
Balanchine  made  in  I9}2  for  the  "bab\ 


ballerina"  Tamara  Toumanova  (she  was 
twelve)  and  which  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  1940s.  At  its  center  lies  the  famous 
'Hands  of  Fate"  pas  de  deux,  in  which  a 
mysterious  black-gloved  woman,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  enchants  the 


Baby  ballerina:  in  1932,  twelve-year-old 
Tamara  Toumanova  starred  in  Cotillon,  to  be 
revived  by  the  Joffrey. 

fated  man.  Cotillon  will  be  remounted  for 
the  Joffrey  Ballet  by  Millicent  Hodson  and 
Kenneth  Archer,  the  team  that  last  year 
reconstructed  Nijinsky's  Rite  of  Spring. 
The  New  York  premiere  is  on  October  26. 
In  the  spring,  the  company  will  probably 
take  Cotillon  on  tour  through  Chicago, 
Houston,  and  Portland,  among  other  cit- 
ies, on  its  way  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  other  black  pearl  is  Balanchine's 
Mozart  Violin  Concerto,  which  he  made  in 
1942  for  the  Teatro  Colon,  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  then  pretty  much  forgot 
about — as  did  everyone  else,  until  Esmer- 
alda Agoglia,  a  former  ballerina  with  the 
Teatro  Colon,  came  and  taught  it  to  the 
Tulsa  Ballet  Theatre  last  fall.  The  Violin 
Concerto  is  less  literally  a  ball.  (Indeed,  in 
its  original,  Pavel  Tchelitchew  decor,  it 
was  more  of  a  cosmological  fantasy.)  But  it 
has  strange  conceits — dancers  brandish- 
ing candelabra  and  cornets,  lines  ot  girls 
drifting  like  chromosomes — and  a  hushed 
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Original  set:  Pavel  Tchelitchew  designed 
the  decor  for  the  1942  production  of 
Mozart  Violin  Concerto  in  Buenos  Aires. 

pas  de  deux  of  amazing  beauty. 

Tulsa  will  bring  Mozart  Violin  Concerto 
to  Brooklyn  College  October  15  and  16. 
With  Cotillon,  this  will  be  the  event  of  the 
fall  ballet  season.  — ]oan  Acocella 


Local  News, 


by  Satellite 


It  may  have  made  a  big  splash  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's when  Fitzroy  Goodluck  won  that 
island's  Fisherman  of  the  Year  title  last 
spring.  But  in  the  United  States?  Hardly  a 
ripple — except  among  viewers  of  "CNN 
World  Report,"  who  were  treated  to  a 
three-minute  story  by  a  local  television 
reporter,  complete  with  deep-sea  footage 
and  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  victo- 
rious Goodluck. 

If  that  sounds  less  than  earth-shatter- 
ing— well,  it  was.  But  the  story — a  bit 
rough  technically  and  earnestly  re- 
ported— provided  a  glimpse  of  day-to-day 
life  in  a  country  whose  only  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  regular  U.S.  news  lies  in  natural 
disaster  or  political  upheaval.  It  epitomizes 
the  ragged  charm  and  quirky  fascination  of 
a  show  that  is  fast  becoming  the  global  vil- 
lage's electronic  bulletin  board. 

"World  Report"  is  a  weekly  collection 
of  indigenously  produced  news  and  fea- 
tures that  CNN  bills  as  the  planet's  first- 
ever  global  newscast.  (For  a  profile  of 
CNN's  news  operation,  see  Connoisseur, 
August  1988.)  Since  it  first  aired,  a  year 
ago,  close  to  100  broadcasters  from  nearly 
as  many  nations,  including  many  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  and  the  Third  World,  have 
signed  up  to  contribute  pieces.  CNN 
throws  the  material  on  the  air  as  is,  with- 
out editorial  comment,  beginning  mid- 
night Sunday  Eastern  time,  and  running 
until  there  is  no  more  left  (usually  two 
hours;  there  is  also  a  half-hour  version  at 
seven).  CNN  asks  little  more  than  that 
stories  run  three  minutes  or  less. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  lack  of  editorial  med- 
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We,  at  Maison  Chevalier,  have  consulted  international  experts  specialized  in  safeguarding  the  textile  heritage.  We  have 
created  a  unique  wet  cleaning  system,  which  fulfils  their  requirements  in  all  respects. 
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CNN's  funky  "World  Report"  presents  hometown 
programs  from  everywhere. 

dling  that  makes  the  show  stand  out.  A 
Soviet  report  on  the  pullout  from  Afghan- 
istan notes  that  departing  soldiers  have 
donated  their  housing  to  refugees.  Sandi- 
nista  TV  turns  a  jaundiced  eye  to  squab- 
bling contra  factions.  Jordan  TV  details 
squalid  conditions  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip.  Ethiopia's  ETV  shows  troops 
responding  with  revolutionary  fervor  to 
the  "call  of  the  motherland."  Slanted? 
Sure.  But  so  is  U.S.  news.  Anyway,  that  is 
part  of  the  point:  "World  Report"  offers 
often  myopic  Americans  a  non-United 
States  perspective  on  the  world. 

The  executive  producer,  Stuart  Loory, 
says  that  "the  American  people  are  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  know  propaganda  when 
they  see  it."  Loory  notes  that  despite  its 
inconvenient  time  slot,  "World  Report" 
seems  to  be  building  a  loyal  audience  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  As  a  result,  he 
says,  millions  of  viewers  are  getting  an 
opportunity  to  see  other  countries  as  they 
see  themselves — from  the  most  pressing 
issues  to  the  Fitzroy  Goodlucks. 

— David  Ruben 

Radical  Suburbia 

Great  movie  subjects  are  rare,  but  Sidney 
Lumet's  Running  on  Empty  certainly  has 
one:  the  fate  of  the  hard-core  anti-Viet- 
nam War  activists.  It's  about  Annie  and 
Arthur  Pope  (Christine  Lahti  and  Judd 
Hirsch),  ex-student  radicals  who  went 
underground  in  1971  after  blowing  up  a 
military-research  lab  in  which  a  janitor 
was  mistakenly  blinded  and  paralyzed. 
Now,  sixteen  years  later,  with  two  sons  in 
tow,  they  are  still  on  the  run  from  the  FBI, 
living   unassuming   lives   under   assumed 


names,  always  ready  to  scram  to  the  next 
suburb.  When  their  oldest  son,  Danny 
(River  Phoenix),  a  gifted  pianist,  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  attend  Juilliard,  the 
Popes  are  faced  with  an  impossible  dilem- 
ma: if  Danny  leaves  the  family,  they  will 
probably  never  see  one  another  again. 

For  the  sixties  generation,  the  Popes' 
story  is  almost  primal;  it  is  the  flip  side  of 
the  current  Vietnam-movie  version.  The 
Popes  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  their 
conflicts  apply  for  a  whole  generation  of 
activists:  Annie  and  Arthur  are  trying  to 
survive  without  extinguishing  their  ideal- 
ism. They  have  held  on  to  their  beliefs,  but 
they  know  their  time  has  passed.  They  are 
relics,  but,  unlike  most  of  their  compa- 
triots from  the  sixties,  they  still  live  with 
the  consequences  of  their  activism. 

Cynicism  and  the  years  have  mellowed 
Annie  and  Arthur's  rage.  They  survey  the 
wreckage  of  their  lives,  and,  like  the  good 
bourgeois  families  for  which  they  once  had 
disdain,  they  recognize  that  their  proudest 
achievement,  their  greatest  success,  is 
their  children.  But  do  they  love  them 
enough  to  let  them  go? 

Like  many  of  Lumet's  films,  Running  on 
Empty  brims  with  good  performances.  A 
scene  between  Lahti  and  Steven  Hill,  as 
the  disapproving  blueblood  father,  whom 
Annie  has  not  seen  in  fifteen  years,  is  a 
model  of  controlled  intensity. 

I  wish,  however,  that  the  script  were 
not  given  over  so  much  to  Danny;  it  feels 
like  a  sop  to  young  audiences.  And  I  wish 


The  FBI  is  after  Mom  and  Dad  for  a  political 
bombing,  in  Lumefs  Running  on  Empty. 

that  the  Popes'  political  ideas  were  drama- 
tized more  sharply. 

The  film's  ideology — that  everyone  is 
innocent,  everyone  is  guilty — is  not  very 
helpful,  or  daring.  But  Running  on  Empty 
connects  with  the  emotional  drift  of  a  gen- 
eration, and  it  gets  to  you.  It  is  the  latest, 
and  perhaps  the  last,  chapter  in  a  long, 
noble,  sad  American  saga.   — Peter  Rainer 
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art. 
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NeW'Wave  China 

Xi'an  was  the  city  that  made  headlines  in 
1974,  when  its  fabulous  army  of  8,000 
ancient  terra-cotta  warriors  and  horses 
and  chariots  was  unearthed.  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  Xi'an  Film  Studio  has 
revived  Xi'an's  long  artistic  tradition,  pro- 
ducing a  new  wave  of  world-class  films  that 
have  broken  the  Chinese  propaganda 
mold.  Some  of  them,  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  at  the  recent  Tellu- 
ride  Film  Festival,  are  slated  to  travel  to 
nine  U.S.  cities  in  the  coming  months. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Xi'an's  offerings 
goes  to  the  outspoken  and  energetic  direc- 
tor Wu  Tianming,  who,  since  1983,  has 
been  recruiting  directors  from  China's  film 
academy  in  Beijing.  These  young  film- 
makers, called  the  "Fifth  Generation"  by 
Chinese  who  count  from  the  first  Chinese 
filmmakers,  in  1912,  are  unusual  because 
they  experienced  the  crackdown  on  bour- 
geois influence  during  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution of  the  late  1960s  but,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  later  had  a  chance  to  see 
films  by  foreigners  like  Godard,  Fellini, 
Antonioni,  Kurosawa,  Huston,  and  Cop- 
pola. Determined  to  jettison  propagandis- 
ts filmmaking  formulas  that  were  a  cross 
between  those  of  Hollywood  of  the  1940s 
and  those  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  theater, 
they  sought  to  express  their  ideas  about  life 
as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be. 

A  lot  is  said  in  these  films  that  is  truthful 
and  fresh  and  resonates  with  the  develop- 
ments in  China.  For  instance,  Wu's  strik- 
ingly shot  film  Old  Well  portrays  a  village's 
generations-old  search  for  water,  now  led 
by  a  young  man  who  has  studied  modern 
hydrology.  A  sequence  in  which  two  vil- 
lages fight  over  a  well  was  controversial  in 
China,  because  it  showed  discord  among 
peasants.  So  was  a  scene  in  which  two 
people  are  shown  nude. 

Another  rural  film  that  mixes  tradition- 
al culture  with  modern  times  is  King  of  the 
Children.  The  director,  Chen  Kaige,  tells 
the  poignant  story  of  an  educated  youth 
sent  off  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  to 
teach  at  a  remote  jungle  commune.  To  the 
anger  of  local  authorities,  he  challenges 
traditional  methods,  teaching  his  students 
to  think  for  themselves.  Like  several  other 
of  these  films,  the  movie  shows  grinding 
poverty  amid  an  awesome  landscape. 

Other  directors  have  articulated  themes 
relating  to  China's  modernization.  Tradi- 
tional  resistance  to  change  is  depicted  in 
Wild  Mountains  and  On  the  Beach.  Politics 
as  an  obstacle  to  modernization  is  the 
theme  of  the  delicious  comedy  BlackOan- 
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Come  home 
to  London- 

Classic  elegance  is  evident  throughout  this 
beautifully  restored  27  suite  townhouse. 
The  Partes  captures  the  magic  of  the 
Georgian  Era.  Its  ambience  takes  you 
away  from  the  confusion  of  busy  hotels 
and  into  a  quiet  tree  lined  cul-de-sac  on 
Beaufort  Gardens,  Knightsbridge.  Along 
with  its  vast  array  of  services,  The  Parkes 
is  located  just  steps  away  from  Beauchamp 
Place  and  Harrods. 


Parkes 


Represented  in  the  USA  by: 

HASTINGWOOD  ASSOCIATES,  LTD. 

Information  and  reservations  write  or  call: 

Toll  Free  1-800-992-2925 

(in  Michigan  J13/229 -7500) 

II'-)  East  Grand  River  Ave.,  Brighton,  MI  48116 


THE      NEW      1989 
STEUBEN  CATALOGUE 
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>f  brilliant  gift  ideas  and  selections 
-n  $125.  Please  enclose 
coupon.  Mail  to 
..C,  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th 
022.  Above, Tall  Momentum 
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Propaganda 
buster:  a  young 
teacher  rebels 
against  a  rigid 
educational  sys- 
tem in  Chen 
Kaige's  King  of 
the  Children. 


non  Incident.  A  violent  story  about  a  fami- 
ly's life  in  old  China,  Red  Sorghum,  won 
the  top  prize  (the  Golden  Bear)  at  this 
year's  Berlin  Film  Festival. 

During  1988  and  1989  these  and  other 
Xi'an  films  will  be  traveling  to  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Asia  Society,  in 
New  York,  the  Kennedy  Center,  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Asian  Art  Museum,  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Seattle  Film  Festival,  and 
venues  in  Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  and 
Los  Angeles.  — Joan  Lebold  Cohen 


Fleet  Street  Star 

Two  years  ago,  the  genteel  rivalry  among 
the  "quality"  press  of  Britain  was  disturbed 
by  the  first  intruder  in  many  years.  With 
less  fanfare  than  might  be  expected,  the 
Independent  was  born,  or,  rather,  sprang 
forth  fully  formed.  It  has  since  taken  over 
the  moral  and  cultural  high  ground  that 
Rupert  Murdoch's  Times  vacated,  appar- 
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ently  as  a  voluntary  act. 

The  solid  virtues  of  the  Independent's 
editor,  Andreas  Whittam  Smith,  a  seri- 
ous, intelligent  man,  are  reflected  in  the 
paper's  coverage  of  the  arts  and  other  sub- 
jects. He  knew  where  to  find  the  best; 
among  his  recruits  are  some  with  famous 
names.  Sir  William  Rees-Mogg,  a  mildly 
liberal,  bookish  pillar  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  last  editor  of  the  Times,  now  writes 
feature  pieces  with  strong  viewpoints.  Pe- 
ter Jenkins,  more  recently  arrived,  has 
long  been  one  of  Britain's  top  two  or  three 
political  columnists.  Less  famous  are  a 
couple  of  foreign  correspondents  from  the 
elegant  weekly  Spectator,  Patrick  Marn- 
ham  and  Alexander  Chancellor.  Marn- 
ham,  in  Paris,  is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
paper's  great  successes.  He  writes  short  sto- 
ries about  little  old  women  buying  fish  or 
crimes  passionels  on  the  Metro,  so  well  that 
the  more  mundane  stuff  about  elections 
and  such  seems  an  unwelcome  interrup- 
tion. Chancellor,  at  first  stationed  in 
Washington,  concentrated  mainly  on 
how  strange  and  frightening  America  was 
but  became  enraptured  with  the  place. 
Only  with  difficulty  has  he  been  lured 
home  to  start  a  Saturday  magazine  for  the 
paper.  (It  seems  that  no  one  had  previous- 
ly figured  out  that  that  is  when  the  week- 
end begins. )  The  writers  in  charge  of  the 
arts  pages  are  less  well  known,  but  the 
paper's  coverage  is,  nevertheless,  or  per- 
haps as  a  result,  lively  and  authoritative. 
Unprecedented  space  is  given  to  books, 
with  a  daily  review  as  well  as  a  weekly 
splurge.  It  also  takes  the  movies  more  seri- 
ously than  the  competition  does;  films  are 
listed  by  name,  not  by  cinema. 

The  only  stumbling  block  is  that  the 
blessed  Whittam  Smith  is  without  a  shred 
of  humor.  He  is,  however,  clever  enough 
to  have  spotted  that  himself  and  has 
brought    in   the   Times  columnist    Miles 
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If  you're  like  most  people, 
you've  tried  pasta 
in  every  form  im- 
aginable. Canned 
entrees.  Frozen 
dinners.  And  of 
course,  dried. 
But  if  you  really  love  pasta, 
there's  no  substitute  for  the 


kind  that's  made  fresh,  and 
kept  that  way  The 
kind  we  make  at 
Contadina  Fresh™ 
We  start  witr 
choice  naairal 
ingredients,  like 
durum  flour,  whole 
eggs,  imported 


cheeses,  meats  and  spices. 

Then  we  put  our  pasta 
in  specially  designed  con- 
tainers to  seal  in  the  fresh 
taste. 
And  date- 
stamp  each 
package,  so 
you  know 
exactly 
hcwfresh. 

Finally, 
we  rush  it  to 
supermarkets 
in  refrigerated 
trucks. 

We  can't  think 
of  anybody  who  goes  to  this 
much  trouble  to  make  pasta. 

Then  again,  we  can't 
think  of  anybody7  who  makes 
pasta  this  good. 
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In  your  grocer's 
refrigerated  section. 

©1968  Pasta  &  Cheese,  Inc 


Dining  table,  Bavaria,  circa  1825, 

Re f:  Biedermeiermobel,  Georg  Himmelheber, 

Dusseldorfl978,  page  120.  ilW  diameter,  31"  high. 


Display  cabinet.  Austria,  circa  1820, 

black  polished,  original  brasses.  40'/:"  wide.  IS"  deep,  66"  high 


We  invite  designers,  architects  and  collectors  to  visit  our  new  enlarged  showrooms  at  the  same  location  starting  October  1st. 


A  panel  Magnificent  armchairs,  Yuma. 
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INCORPORATED 

Fine  Continental  Antiques  •  Specializing  in  superb  quality  Bicdermeier  furniture  for  the  discerning  collector. 
NEW  YORK:  By  Appointment  only  1166  Second  Avenue,  at  61st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021     (212)  644-7442  •  also  FRANKFL'RT 

Member:  C1NOA  &  National  German  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 


KENNETH    W.    RENDELL 
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Specializing  in 
fine  examples  of 
Historical  Letters 

&  Documents 
in  all  fields 

Framed  with  Portraits 

Music 
Literature 
The  Arts 

Politics 

Royalty 

Science 

Military 

Catalogue  $5 


The  r  R(  ndell  (  ..illcry,  Place  des  Antiquaires 

^7th  '.    NY  10022  (212)935-6767  (800)447-1007 
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Kington,  who  writes  a  funny  piece  every 
day — think  of  it — and  the  country's  best 
political  cartoonist,  Nicholas  Garland, 
and  the  best  strip,  Alex.  That  is  excellent 
camouflage,  but  doubts  persist  in  the 
humor  department.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
mean  feat  for  a  high-toned  newspaper  to 
be  funny  in  a  country  where  the  gutter 
press,  perhaps  the  most  squalid  in  the 
world,  features  headlines  like  HE  ATE 
MUM'S  BUDGIE  and  NO  BRAS  FOR  THE  BAND 
every  day.  The  Indie  (it  already  has  a  nick- 
name— a  good  sign)  can  seem  a  tiny  bit 
dull,  but  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
excellence.  — Mark  Amory 


Low-Tech  Mecca 

Zona  is  probably  the  only  store  outside  of 
Tucson  where  you  can  buy  an  eight-foot 
Saguaro  cactus  form.  For  that  matter,  it  is 
probably  the  only  store  outside  of  Tucson 
that  assumes  you  would  ever  want  one. 
Part  museum,  part  country  store,  Zona  is  a 
specialty  shop  in  New  York's  SoHo  neigh- 
borhood that  caters  to  its  customers'  cos- 
mic needs  and  desires.  In  its  storefront,  sit- 
uated at  97  Greene  Street,  it  has  become  a 
mecca  for  a  carefully  selected  collection  of 
"life-style  accessories" — things  like  south- 
western furniture,  found  objects  and  sculp- 
ture, handcrafted  housewares,  rugs  and 
bedspreads,  roughhewn  terra-cotta,  and 
traditional  gardening  tools. 

The  owners,  Lou  and  Franc ie  Sa- 
gar,  acquire  their  stock  from  places 
they  refer  to  as  "spiri- 
tual pockets" — those 
areas  where,  they  feel, 
the   landscape   and 
force  of  nature  imbue 
the   local  creations 
with  an  overwhelming 
beauty.  They  then  ar- 
range the  products — 
one  is  more  inclined  to 
refer  to  them  as  "ob- 
jects" or  "pieces" — in 
a  series  of  "vignettes" 
that  juxtapose  diverse 
cultures  and  textures: 
a  southwestern 
cabinet  opens 
to  reveal  rows 
of  gray  astra- 
khans; Japa- 
nese cherry- 
bark    boxes 

house  Navaho  tea  bundles;  Italian  marble 
li^s  ,ire  centered  on  a  bamboo  presentation 
mat.  Each  item  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
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Hand-forged  candlesticks 
from  New  York's  Zona. 
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tr  "  OP  LONDON  LUXURY  PERCALE  ENSEMBl 
SQUARE  INGH^F  N0-IR0N..1QD^  COMBED  COTTON  WITH  COO. . 
WESTPOINT  PEPBEREtL,'t221  AVE  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  NY,  NY  10020, 
(212)  382  5185  DES  #TYOF  LONDON  PRINTS  LTD., 1988 
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Around  the  world  220  hotels  provide  the  service,  decor,  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  •  ualify  them  as  "Leading  Hotels  of  the  World." 

are  ju<  The  Pierre  in  New  York  City,  The  Ritz-Carlton, 

ead  in  Atlanta,    nd  Hotel  Bel-Air  in  Los  Angeles. 

/atiom        o  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  152-page, 
•Is  Direc  tory;  call  (800)  223-6800.  In  NY  call 
•vritc  to:  The  Leading  I  lotels  of  the  World,  747 
1  *  2847 
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mauve  card,  which  provides  the  store's 
customers  with  information  about  every- 
thing from  a  piece's  origin  and  its  price  to 
some  of  its  possible  uses. 

So,  sink  into  the  Taos  couch;  sift 
through  the  Finnish  pine  buckets,  the 
handmade  bedspreads,  and  the  fiber  bun- 
dles. This  is  no  ordinary  shopping  experi- 
ence. A  visit  to  Zona  is  an  expknation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest, 
the  vineyards  of  Tuscany,  the  tea  cere- 
monies of  Kyoto;  and  you  know  that, 
when  it  is  finally  time  to  leave,  a  little 
piece  of  each  place  can  leave  with  you. 

— Lisa  Hoving 


Fruit  of  Our 
Forebears 


Before  apple  growers  invented  Granny 
Smith  and  Red  Delicious,  there  were  vari- 
eties like  Seek-No-Further,  Spitzenburg, 
and  TalvHle  Blanc  d'Hiver — centuries-old 
apples  as  different  from  modern  ones  as  a 
home-baked  loaf  is  from  Wonder  Bread. 
Today's  growers  have  bred  the  taste  out  of 
apples  in  the  interest  of  producing  a  few 
bruiseless,  pretty-looking  specimens  with 
a  long  shelf  life.  A  chance  to  taste  many  of 
the  older  and  better  varieties  will  come 
when  Carolyn  and  Terry  Harrison  hold 
their  annual  "heritage"  tasting  at  their  So- 
noma, California,  Antique  Apple  Nurs- 
ery, on  October  21-23. 

The  Harrisons  have  scoured  old  or- 
chards and  networked  with  amateur  col- 
lectors to  find  the  seventy-five  varieties 
they  nurture.  Many  of  them  would  have 
gone  down  to  extinction  after  the  turn  of 
the  century,  when  growers  began  narrow- 
ing their  repertoire  to  a  few,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  these  preservation- 
ists. "One  of  the  nice  things  is  that  we  get 
an  awful  lot  of  compliments,  especially 
from  older  people  who  thought  they'd  nev- 
er again  taste  apples  like  the  ones  they  had 


SHOWPIECES 

Tiffany's  longtime 
window  designer 
Gene  Moore  now  has 
his  own  wares  to  dis- 
play, with  a  collection 
of  silver-and-enamel 
circus  performers. 
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LOOKING  YOUNGER  IS  THE  BEST  REVENGE 


INTRODUCING  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  LUXURIOUS,  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  DRY  SKIN  TREATMENT 
IN  ONLY  TWO  WEEKS,  YOU'LL  KNOW  WHY  WE  CALL  IT  THE  N°  1  COLLECTION. 
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off  the  farm  when  they  were  children," 
said  Terry  Harrison. 

Among  the  Harrisons'  old-fashioned 
fruits  are  the  Newtown  Pippin,  fine- 
grained, crisp,  and  aromatic,  and  the 
White  Astrachan,  a  native  of  Russia,  ten- 
der and  pale,  with  a  delicate,  perfumed  fla- 
vor (not  available  for  tasting).  Terry  Har- 
rison's favorite  is  the  Spitzenburg,  which 
he  describes  as  having  a  flavor  so  intense 
that  it  tastes  as  if  spices  have  been  added. 
The  Spitzenburg  was  also  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's apple  of  choice.  In  hopes  that  others 
will  carry  on  such  lines,  he  and  his  wife 
encourage  visitors  not  only  to  take  home 
the  fruit  but  to  buy  some  young  trees  for 
their  own  backyards.  — Eunice  Fried 


Color  Me  Chic 

As  Isaac  Mizrahi's  first  fashion  show  came 
to  an  end,  last  spring,  the  audience 
jumped  to  its  feet,  clapping  and  cheering; 
Mizrahi  was  proclaimed  American  fash- 
ion's newest  star.  This  fall  his  clothes  will 
be  sold  in  about  thirty  stores  across  the 
country. 

The  twenty-six-year-old  Brooklyn-born 
designer  says  he  designs  for  the  free-spir- 
ited American  woman,  who  has  "scrubbed 
skin,  bobbed  hair,  and  a  body  in  working 
order,  who  throws  on  some  simple  thing" 
like  his  camel  jumpsuit  with  a  fur-trimmed 
hood  "to  go  bicycling,  or  shopping." 

Mizrahi's  fall  collection  consists  of  sepa- 
rates— jumpsuits,  coats,  pants,  blouses, 
blazers,  sweaters — rendered  in  brilliant 
colors  that  work  perfectly  when  dashed 
together,  like  brushstrokes  of  paint.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  gold  blouse  and  a  salmon 
overshirt  with  pumpkin  pants  and  a  hot- 
orange  coat,  or  a  sky  blue  silk  blouse  and 
emerald  crewneck  worn  under  ;i  char- 
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Aria  Gold. 
A  New  Note  In  French  Couture  Pour  La  Table. 
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Orfevre  aParis 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN  -  BLOOMINC 


AN  MARCUS  •  BULLOCK  S 
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magine  yourself  surrounded  by  1 5  acres  of  lush  tropical  gardens  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Imagine  yourself  experiencing  standards      ^ 
of  service  and  accommodation  that  have  become      ^  ^nCHlCjn'LCl  110101 

legendaty  in  the  East  Imagine  yourself  at  the  Shangn-  La     SINGAPORE 

Singapore.  One  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  world,     a  shancri-la  international  hotel 


IN  SINGAPORE  WHERE  ELSE  BUT  THE  SHANGRI-LA 


OAD  SINGAPORE  1025.  7I-.I.:  717  3644.  7N.I-.X:  2IW5  SHANCil.A  RS. 
7337220/7331029. 
NAL:  USA*  CANADA  (800)  457  5050 

ZHOI    '  HINAWOU  DHOTI  I  HI  UINOMID 
MAI  a^sia  SHANGKI  I  AKI.AI  Al  I  MPI  V  IHANGRI  I  »  PI  I 

III  Ml  AMI     HA'.', VI  I  ADA'-'    ■ 
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treuse  jumpsuit  and  a  seafoam  coat. 

Designed  for  women  who  travel  be- 
tween different 
climates,  Mizra- 
hi's  "Spa"  collec- 
tion, to  be  sold 
from  October  to 
January,  is  made 
up  of  easy-to-pack 
pieces  that  can  be 
worn  in  layers. 
Jumpsuits  are  an 
important  ele- 
ment in  the  col- 
lection, as  they 
will  be  in  his 
spring  offerings. 
"As  I  design  the 


Mizrahi's  fall  collection: 
for  women  who  travel. 


spring   collec- 
tion," he  says,  "the  images  that  keep  hit- 
ting me  are  'hot'  and  'desert.'  ' 

The  designer's  New  York  studio  is  a 
brick  loft  with  huge  windows  and  unfin- 
ished beams.  Assistants  bustle  around  sew- 
ing machines,  wooden  tables,  and  bolts  of 
cloth — purple,  turquoise,  green,  pink, 
orange — that  give  the  place  the  feel  of  a 
fairy-tale  workshop.  Asks  Mizrahi,  "What 
is  happier  than  color?"        — Bart  Boehlert 

Scent  Philosopher  " 

The  art  of  perfumery  rarely  exists  in  its 
pure  form.  Today,  to  be  successful,  a  fra- 
grance (the  stronger  the  better)  must  be 
married  to  a  catchy  concept,  a  controver- 
sial ad  campaign,  and  a  promotional  bud- 
get resembling  a  phone  number. 

The  late  Robert  Ricci,  head  of  the  haute 
couture  house  Nina  Ricci,  detested  fra- 
grances that  overwhelm.  "At  a  point,"  he 
said  shortly  before  his  death,  this  summer, 
"a  woman  will  feel  invaded  by  a  too  power- 
ful scent.  And  she  will  stop  buying  it. "  The 
man  who  intro- 
duced the  classic 
L'Air  du  Temps  in 
1 948  was  discussing 
his  latest  fragrance,  Nina,  introduced 
in  the  United  States  in  August. 

Ricci  tried  to  address  these  concerns  in 
Nina,  a  woody,  floral  accord  of  102  ingre- 
dients, over  half  of  them  natural.  The  per- 
fume reflects  his  philosophy  that  a  fra- 
grance should  convey  charm  and  seduc- 
tiveness, not  surprise  and  aggressiveness. 
Surely  the  message — both  olfactory  and 
philosophical — will  bring  a  smile  to  those 
who  value  perfume  and  merely  tolerate  the 
pizzazz.  —Jill  Resnick 

Edited  b>  Kevin  Krajick 
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FABERGE.  What  an  egg  should  be. 

The  ability  to  see  things  as  they  should  be.  It  can  turn  the 
ordinary  egg  into  a  priceless  treasure.  Or  an  ordinary  car 
into  a  one-of-a-kind  luxury  automobile.  The  Town  Car  from 
Lincoln.  Its  creators  see  six-passenger  luxury  as  an  attribute 
not  to  be  compromised.  That's  why  the  V-8-powered  Town  Car 
remains  the  roomiest  sedan  you  can  own.  With  a  lavishly 
appointed  interior  and  a  hushed  ride  that  is  near  legendary 
for  its  grace  and  smoothness.  To  learn  more,  call  1  800  822-9292. 
Or  visit  a  Lincoln  dealer.  You'll  see  why  a  lot  of  other  luxury 
cars  are  just  ordinary.  And  why  the  Lincoln  Town  Car  is 
exactly  what  a  luxury  car  should  be. 

LINCOLN.  What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 


N-MERCURY  DIVISION 


Buckle  up— together  we  can  save  lives 


Coronation  Egg,  FORBES  Magazine  Coil',  lion,  New  York. 


Neiman  Marcus 


BERGDOW 
GOODMAN 
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October  Highlights 


Pair  of  antique 

diamond  earclips. 

Estimate:  $12,000-115,000 

Magnificent  Jewels 

Wednesday,  October  19  at 

10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  15-18 

Jean  Beraud.  L.J  Ru  gned,  oil  on  canvas, 

25'-  x  36  -  in.   65.4  it  92.1  cm. 
Estimate:  tl60.000-S220,000 

19th  Century  European  Paintings, 

Drawings,  Watercolors  and  Sculpture 

Wednesday.  October  26  at 

10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  22-25 


A  rare  George  III  spherical 

skeleton  clock,  signed 
Henricus  Gratte  Invenit  and 

Fecit  London. 
Estimate:  S18.000-S22.000 

English  Clocks  and 
Scientific  Instruments 

Saturday,  October  22  at  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  15-21 


Constantin  Brancusi, 
in  SjMKf,  gelatin  silver  print. 
1920's  9H  x  7  in.,  mounted 
Estimate:  $10,000-115,000 

19th  and  20th  Century  Photographs 
Monday,  October  31  at 

10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  2~-}0 


Auctions  to  be  held  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10022  (212/546-1000).  For 
further  information  on  specific  items  in  each  sale 
please  ask  for  the  relevant  department.  For  viewing 
and  sale  information  on  other  Christies  sales  this 
month,  call  Auctionline  (212/371-5438).  Color- 
illustrated  catalogues  are  available  from  Christie  s 
Publications  (718/784-1480). 


CHRISTIE'S 


NEW  YORK 


October  Highlights 


An  important  pair  of  George  I  walnut  stools,  circa  1720. 
Estimate:  $50,000-$70,000 

Important  English  Furniture 
and  Objects  of  Art 

Saturday,  October  22  at  10  a.m. 
Viewing:  October  15-21 


A  pair  of  monumental  Victorian  silver-gilt 

flasks  based  on  16th  century  originals  in 

Green  Vaults,  Dresden,  bv  Sebastian  Garrard, 

London,  1890.  Estimate  $30,000-550,000 

Important  English  and  Continental 
Silver  and  Objects  of  Vertu 

Tuesday,  October  25  at  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  22-25 


A  tine  four-color  gold  and 

guilloche  enamel  picture 

frame  marked  Faberge, 

workmaster  Victor  Aarne, 

St.  Petersburg,  circa  1890. 

3^2  in.  (9  cm.)  high. 
Estimate:  120, 1-130, 

Fine  Russian  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  October  25  at  10  a.m. 
Viewing:  October  20-24 


A  fine  and  rare  Louis  XV  giltwood  duchesse  d'entant 

brisee,  circa  1780.  stamped  G  +  IACOB.  301/;  in. 

(76.2  cm.)  high.  59  in.  (147.5  cm.)  wide. 

Estimate  S70,000-590,000 

The  Collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  N.  Groves 

Important  French  Furniture,  Clocks, 
Objects  of  Art  and  Eastern  Carpets 

Saturday,  October  15  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  October  8-14 


Auctions  to  be  held  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212/546-1000).  For 
further  information  on  specific  items  in  each  sale 
please  ask  for  the  relevant  department.  For  viewing 
and. sale  information  on  other  Christie's  sales  this 
month,  call  Auctionline  (212/371-5438).  Color- 
illustrated  catalogues  are  available  from  Christie's 
Publications.  (718/784-1480). 
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This  is  the  piece 
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that  inspired  Olympia  Dukakis 


to  almost  miss 


*« 


the  casting  session 


for  the  role  that  won  her 
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an  Academy  Award. 


^-Wfrfortfo. 


For  those  who  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  compromise,  the  Swarovski  Signature  Collection 

■  of  fine  fashion  jewelry.  Available  at  selected  stores  from  50  to  750  dollars. 

800-556-6478 


.?  1^88  Swatovs'ki  America  Limned 


Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  80  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

for  only 


$29-95 


Rare  Witches 
Victorian  Jewelry 
Antique  Kitchenwa  re 
Dining  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
tor  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  ot  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  ,iik1  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  <  ase  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
ami  ./nil  published  today  offers 

in  h  sei    : 

A<t  novv  H8.05  from  the 

•ill  in  tin  ordi  i  form 
ami  m. i, i  it  tod 

Your  In  toyouin 

!,  lot  it1 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1117,  250  West  55th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10019. 


Yes! 

~]  Please  send  me  one  year  of 
THEANTIQUH 
COLLECTOR  for  only 
$29.95 


Name  (please  print) 
Address   


I    |   cheque  enclosed 

OR 

]    Please  debit  my  Mastercard/ American  Express ' 
Visa/Diners  C  Hub  (delete  as  applicable) 
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/lli  11  nil 


Da  nun  telephi >nc 
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DISCOVER  THE 
WORLD  OF  LLADRO 


Authenticity  guaranteed  by  the  distinctive  Lladro  trademark  on  the  base. 
For  information  about  the  Lladro  Cotlcctoi  rite  to: 

Lladro,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

"Time  of  Reflection"  (L5378  lWi")    ©  1988  Lladro  US 


/\  fleeting  moment  in 
a  spring  garden.  Captured 
for  a  lifetime. 

"Time  of  Reflection."  A 
handpainted,  handcrafted 
porcelain  from  the  master 
artisans  of  Lladro. 

A  striking  addition  to  your 
home,  an  exquisite  addition 
to  your  collection. 


RlCHTERS 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville.  Tennessee  37215  •  615  385-0140 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road  •  Atlanta.  Georgia  30305  •  404   262-2070 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  334S0  •  407/655-0774 


G.  R.  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Ladue  Bank  Building 
8820  Ladue  Road  •  St  Louis.  Missouri  63124  •  314   727-5202 


John  Widdicomb  Furniture 
The  mastery  and  refinement  of  traditional  hand  skills. 


Making  History 


John  Widdicomb® Company    601  Fifth  Street,  N.W     Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49504    Telephone  (616)  459-7173 


i  able  To  The  Trade 
Baker,  Knapp  And  Tubbs,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dania,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle; 
John  Stuart,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing  o  i  DC;  C.J.  Hall,  Dalh  Hkniture  Galleries,  Denver;  Carlton-James,  Troy; 

deCondes,  Salt  Lake  City;  Linder  A  Pittsburgh;  Tin   Tohk  Widdicomb  Showroom,  High  Point. 


AUCTIONS 


THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  COMING; 
CERAMICS;  AMERICANA 


There  are 
literally 
dozens  of  im- 
portant sales  this 
month.  Even  us- 
ing uncharacteristic 
selt-discipline,  I  still  can- 
not pare  the  list  to  below 
some   twenty.    Here, 
then,  is  a  sampling  of 
the  very  best. 

On  the  fifth, 
Christie's  London 
gives  expression  to  a  lovely 
entire  sale  of  finger  rings.  Being  held 
simultaneously  with  an  exhibit  at  Chris- 
tie's entitled  "The  Power  of  Love:  Six 
Centuries  of  Diamond  Betrothal  Rings" 
(running  through  the  fourteenth),  the  sale 
presents  a  much  richer  palette,  with  exam- 
ples that  range  from  Greco-Roman  to 
modern,  manv  with  important  historical 
associations.  Over  in  Knightsbridge,  at 
Bonhams,  on  the  same  dav,  is  a  sale  featur- 
ing a  great  collection  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  treen,  those  fantastic 
little  caned  wooden  wonders  that 
delight  and  astonish. 

Speaking  of  astonishment,  if  you 
think  prices  went  through  the  roof 
in  Moscow  (and  thev  did)  at  the  pio- 
neering Sotheby's  auction  in  July  of 
works  largely  by  contemporary  Rus- 
sian artists,  fasten  your  seat  belts. 
On  the  sixth,  Christie's  London 
offers  imperial  and  postrevolutiona- 
ry  Russian  art.  This  is  not  their  first 
undertaking  in  this  field,  but  it  is 
certainly  their  most  impressive. 
This  panorama  of  Russian  craft  and 
design  over  three  centuries  ranges 
from  eighteenth-century  imperial 
furniture,  watercolors,  and  prints  to 
more-contem:  artworks, 

books,    and   theater  material — vir- 
tually all  first-r  -re.  The  llin- 

:    ehal 

the 

twei  •  third  in 

New   Yori 

contempor  the 


Duncan  Phyfe  tables  may  top  the  list  of  Americana 
at  Christie's  New  York,  October  1. 

and  some  two  years  in  the  making.  The 
sale  will  include  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
photographs  by  name  artists  and  some  not 
yet  known  in  the  West. 

Enthusiasts  of  Japanese  material  have  a 
double  treat  in  store.  On  the  seventh  in 
New  York,  Christie's  presents  the  Hvde 
collection  of  Japanese  books  and  manu- 
scripts, clearly  one  of  the  most  impressive 

Exotic  sixteenth-century  Persian  miniatures, 
Christie's  London. 


Japanese  li- 
braries ever  sold 
at  auction.  Then, 
on  the  eighteenth  at 
Christie's  London, 
will  be  the  second 
sion  of  the  smashing 
Bushell  collection  of 
etsuke.  The  first 
sale,  last  October, 
brought 
£613.417,  and  Jap- 
anese buyers  have  be- 
come increasingly  active  since  then,  so  all 
bets  are  off  on  this  one. 

Also  in  London,  on  the  eleventh, 
Christie's  will  offer  fourteen  miniatures 
from  a  celebrated  Persian  manuscript,  the 
exotically  illustrated  Shohnameh  (Book  of 
Kings).  Seven  folios  from  this  work  real- 
ized £755.000  at  Christie's  in  1976.  The 
following  dav.  Sothebv's  London  will 
hold  a  sale  of  Islamic  art,  carpets,  and  tex- 
tiles that  will  be  particularly  strong  in  Per- 
sian metalwork  and  rare,  richly  decorated 
Damascene  tiles. 

Ceramics  are  all  the  rage  this 
month.  In  London  on  the  third  and 
the  tenth,  Christie's  features  a 
broad  range  of  Continental  and 
British  ceramics,  respectively,  with 
the  Sothebv's  somewhat  more  pre- 
:  cious  earlv-English  and  Continen- 
tal ceramics  sale  on  the  eighteenth. 
The  next  dav,  Sotheby's  experi- 
ments with  a  whimsical  but  arresting 
sale  oi  ceramics  by  twentieth-cen- 
tury artists.  In  New  York,  where 
there  has  been  a  consistently  strons 
market  tor  ceramic  material,  Sothe- 
by's present-  English  potterv  and 
porcelain,  including  Mime  100  lots 
of  early  Worcester,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth.  Since  the  market  for  Occi- 
dental wares  has  not  benefited  from 
recent  spasms  ,.f  Arab  and  Japanese 
buying,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  unexpected  softness  in 
buying  during  London's  big  June  ce- 
ramics s.iles  was  a  fluke  or  a  signal. 
October's  largest  thematic  con- 
centration will  he  six  heavy-duty 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 

There  is  a  secret  to  great  interior  design.  Its 
called  a  key:  that  remarkable  something  around 
which  an  entire  room  can  be  decorated.  Like 
this  19th  Century  Serapi  rug  from  F.J.  Hakimian. 
"I  was  looking  for  a  geometric  rug  in  a  precise 
size  and  while  I  had  heard  about  Hakimian's 
oversized  antique  carpets,  I  had  never  seen  its 
fabulous  collection  of  country  rugs.  When  I  saw 
this  rug,  with  its  deep  terra  cotta,  indigo  and 
wheat  colors,  I  knew  it  was  perfect  for  The 
Greenwich  Showhouse.  Not  bad,  when  you  con- 
sider it  was  my  first  visit,"  said  the  unusually 
gifted  designer  who  chose  this  Hakimian, 
Tom  OToole. 

F.    J.    HAKIMIAN,    INC. 


Distinctive  European  and  Oriental  ( Jarpets 
Antique  Rugs  and  Period  Tapestries. 

136  Hast  57th  Street.  Suite  201 
New  York,  New  Yorfc  I 
212-371-69' 


Friday 

at  the  races 

in  Sussex. 
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Observed  in 
Philadelphia. 


"Naturally.  I  lost  my  shirt. 
H  li\  should  this  war  be 
any  different?' 

"Was  Enid  there'' 

'\\  ith  her  new  husband. 
Mr.  Tall  and  Witty." 

"Did  she  t(dk  about  me?' 

"Not  exactly.  But  I  did  detect 
a  note  of  tragic  longing  in 
her  eyes." 

"Maybe  she  bet  as  badly  as 
you  did." 

Odds  are,  you'd  enjo)  a  bit 
of  time  with  your  best  friend 
in  Britain.  \\  illi  YIXT.it  costs 
a  lot  less  than  you'd  think. 
So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and 
touch  someone." 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
Historical  (Sutlfc 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947  •  516-621-3051 


FOR 

SALE 

BY  OWNER 

AUTOS,  BOATS, 

AIRPLANES, 

BUSINESSES, 

LUXURY  HOMES, 

HORSES, 

AND  FINE  ART 


140,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 

FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

R\  UPDATED  DAILY 


/®\sS 


NO  BROKERAGE 
COMMISSION 


lJ.     CALL  TOLL  FREE: 
)  327-9630 


P.O  L  33335- 

90 


AUCTIONS 
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offerings  of  Americana.  The  action  begins 
on  the  first  in  New  York  with  American 
decorative  arts  at  Christie's,  where  a  vir- 
tuoso suite  of  three  Duncan  Phyfe  tables 
should  walk  away  with  bidding  honors, 
although  twenty  lots  of  outstanding 
painted  furniture,  both  formal  and  folk, 
could  be  record  setters  as  well.  Those  who 
prefer  their  painting  on  canvas  should  be 
at  William  Doyle  Galleries  on  the  fifth  for 
the  sale  of  solid  and  largely  affordable 
American  paintings,  many  by  second-tier 
y  ^^i^p^^.  artists  (Bricher, 
Cooper, 

Conchological 
snuffbox,  ca. 
1750,  at  the 
Sotheby's  ce- 
ramics sale,  Oc- 
tober 18  in  London. 

Evans,  Fuentes)  whose  market  recogni- 
tion is  just  beginning  to  take  off.  The  fol- 
lowing day  in  San  Francisco,  Butterfield 
&  Butterfield  presents  its  eighth  sale  of 
California  paintings,  a 
somewhat  self-con- 
sciously and  loosely  de- 
fined category  in  which 
Butterfield  has  virtually 
no  competition.  These 
sales  typically  are 
chock-full  of  pleasing 
period  and  genre  paint- 
ings by  artists  perhaps 
more  familiar  in  profes- 
sional than  in  popular 
circles,  although  many 
do  not  go  cheap. 

Back  in  New  York, 
on  the  twenty-second, 
Sotheby's  has  Ameri- 
can folk  art  and  furniture.  The  biggest 
news  in  Americana  this  season,  however, 
may  well  be  a  few  scraps  of  paper  from  the 
Civil  War  period.  On  the  sixth,  New 
York's  Swann  Galleries  could  have  a  real 
sleeper  in  the  manuscript  draft  of  the  Trea- 
ty of  Friendship,  of  1861,  be- 
tween the  then  swagger- 
ing young  Confedera- 
cy and  the  western 
Seminole  nation. 
k  Envious  eyes  will 

surely  be 
watching  on 
the  twenty- 
sixth,  when 
Sotheby's 
[nits  on  the 
block  a  truly 


extraordinary  lot:  Robert  E.  Lee's  poi- 
gnant note  penciled  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
the  morning  of  April  9,  1865,  asking  for- 
mally for  "a  suspension  of  hostilities  pend- 
ing the  discussions  of  the  terms  of  surren- 
der." The  note  was  sent  through  lines 
commanded  by  Gen.  Edward  O.  C.  Ord, 
whose  own  annotations — "the  within 
read — acted  on  .  .  .  men  at  rest — firing 
stopped" — symbolically  marked  war's  end. 

In  a  similar  vein,  on  the  eighteenth 
through  the  twentieth,  Christie's  New 
York  continues  its  dispersal  of  the  stupefy- 
ing Doheny  library.  This  session  features  a 
large  group  of  fore-edge  paintings  and 
exquisite  bindings,  along  with  top-rate 
English  and  American  literary  texts,  in- 
cluding a  potpourri  of  goodies  from  Mark 
Twain's  personal  library. 

The  next  day  the  action  shifts  to  Chris- 
tie's East,  for  the  dispersal  of  some  250  lots 
from  the  estate  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  Hav- 
ing endured  as  a  child  a  number  of  De- 
Mille's  biblical  and  other  heroic  extrava- 
ganzas, I  was  relieved  to  note  elements  of 
fine  taste  reflected,  for  example,  in  some 
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-      All  bets 
are  off  as 
Japanese 
buyers  bid  for 
netsuke  at  Chris- 
tie's London. 


The  extraordinary  Tale  of  Genji  from  1594, 
at  Christie's  on  October  7. 

of  the  good  English-style  furniture  re- 
moved from  his  Beverly  Hills  home.  There 
will  also  be  a  number  of  personal  items 
relating  to  his  films.  Less  glitzy  than  some 
other  recent  "celeb"  sales,  it  should  still 
provoke  a  hearty  dose  of  nostalgia. 

Finally,  there  is  a  glorious  sale  at  Chris- 
tie's New  York  on  the  fifteenth:  French 
furniture  and  decoration  from  the  Groves 
collection.  The  pieces  are  largely  from  the 
Louis  XV  and  XVI  periods.  Many  bear 
impressive  pedigrees  (Boudin,  Heurtaut, 
lacob,  Lacroix,  Lepine)  and  should  fetch 
equally  impressive  prices.  This  could  be  an 
important  test  of  a  market  that  has  not 
been  ;i  leading  indicator  for  some  years. 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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ADVANCING  THE  ART 
OF  GRAND  TOURING. 


THE  1989  V-12 
JAGUAR  XJ-S 


In  1951,  Jaguar  created  the  car  that 
for  many  would  define  the  con- 
cept of  "grand  touring"— the 
XK-120  fixed  head  coupe.  This 
remarkable  automobile  combined 
the  civilized  comforts  of  a  luxurious 
Jaguar  sedan  with  extraordinary 
sports  car  performance. 

Since  then,  Jaguar  has  ad- 
vanced the  concept,  but  never 
more  elegantly  than  in  the  new 
XJ-S.  For  1989,  the  S-type's 
renowned  four-wheel  power  disc 
brakes  are  complemented  by  a 
new  anti-lock  (ABS)  system.  New 
spoke-pattern,  light-alloy  wheels 
and  wider  V  speed-rated  high- 
performance  tires  accentuate  the 
S-type's  confident  stance. 

Within  the  2  +  2  XJ-S  cabin, 
Jaguar  artfully  merges  the  tradi- 
tional elegance  of  handcrafted 
wood  and  leather  with  advanced 
ergonbmic  design.  The  new  S-type 
steering  wheel  is  uniquely  con- 
toured fpr  comfortable  control. 
New  front  sports  seats  combine 
optimum  support  for  spirited 
driving  with  thoroughly  refined 


luxury.  Both  front  seats  offer  a 
wide  range  of  adjustments- 
including  power-variable  lumbar 
support— and  incorporate 
temperature-controlled  electric 
heating  elements. 

Sensuous  and  luxurious,  the 
Jaguar  XJ-S  also  has  impeccable 
road  manners  and  the  power  to 
achieve  145  mph  on  the  test  track. 
Modified  for  racing,  its  V-12  engine 
powered  Jaguar  to  victory  this 
year  in  the  world's  toughest  24- 
hour  races— Daytona  and  Le  Mans. 

For  a  test  drive  of  the  new  XJ-S 
and  information  on  Jaguar's  exten- 
sive three  year/36,00O-mile  war- 
ranty, see  your  dealer.  He  can 
provide  details  on  this  limited  war- 
ranty, applicable  in  the  USA  and 
Canada,  and  on  Jaguar's  uniquely 
comprehensive  Service-On-Site5*1 
Roadside  Assistance  Plan.  For  your 
nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC..  LEONIA.  NJ  07605 
ENJOY  TOMORROW.  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 


MltLON  tJUTHEAU 

14,   RUB    DROUOT,   75009   PARIS 
TEL.   (1)47  70  00  45      (l)  42  4G  46  44 


DROUOT  MONTAIGNE 

Theatre  des  Champs-Ely  sees  -  15,  avenue  Montaigne  75008  Paris 


Vendredi  18  novembre  1988  a  15  heures  . 


JOAN     MIRO 


Peintures  Murales  pour  Francine  et  Paul  Nelson,  1938 


B 


A  -  Figure,  peinture  sur  ciment,  1 ,  80  m  X  0,  82  m 

B  -  Lune  Noire,  peinture  sur  ciment,  1,  55  m  X  0,  72  m 

C  -  Element  Marin,  peinture  sur  ciment,  1,  84  m  X  6,10  m 


Expositions  publiques  : 

Jusqu'au  14  novembre  inclus  la  grande  peinture  murale  «Element  Marin»  est  exposec  a  la  Banque  Louis-Dreyfus 
du  lundi  au  vendredi  de  9  h  30  a  16  h  30    :  89  avenue  de  la  Grande- Armce,  751 16  Paris,  M6tro  :  Porte  Maillot . 

A  partir  du  15  novembre  les  trois  peintures  murales  scront  exposdes  a  Drouot  Montaigne 

Expert :  Felix  MARCILHAC,  Expert  prcs  la  Cour  d' Appcl 
8  rue  Bonaparte  75006  Paris,  T61.  :  43.26.47.36 

Pour  tous  renseigncmcnls  ct  catalogues 
->n  Juthcau,  14  rue  Drouot  75009  Paris,  Tel.  :  (1)  47.70.00.45  ct  (1)  42.46.46.44 


The  White  House  Egg 


A  FIRST  EDITION 


KPLURJBUS    U**' 


AN  ORIGINAL  WORK  OF  ART  IN  THE  TRADITION 
OF  THE  IMPERIAL  EGGS  OF  PETER  CARL  FABERGE 

Created  by  Robert  Paul  Capria 


©  1988  consiellaiions 


A  strictly  limited  signed  and  numbered  edition* 
Available  only  by  individual  private  commission 

*  Three  Delightful  Surprises  Inside 

•  24  karat  Gold  —  Solid  Fine  and  Sterling  Silver 

*  Precious  Diamonds  —  Sapphires  —  Rubies 

*  Authentic  Old  World  Vitreous  Enamels 

•  Individually  Personalized 

•  Handcrafted  in  the  U.S.A. 

Issue  Number  l  Presented  to  the  President  at  the  White  House 

Full  Color  Descriptive  Literature  and  Video  Available  on  Request 
Write  or  Call  Toll  Free  1-800-922-0082 

Presented -By 
CONSTELLATIONS;  INC 

218  Saugaiuck  Avenue     Westporl.  CT  0688D     (2(Xii  222-7->4ft 


Shown  actual  size 


Twelve  paintings  from 
the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Ganz 

Including  works  by  Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Frank  Stella  and  Pablo  Picasso 


Inquiries:  Impressi 


(212)  606-7360;  Qmtemporary  Art,  (212)  606-7254.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  1002 
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Pablo  Picasso,  Femme  Nue  Assise,  signed,  oil  on  canvas,  1959,  57'/2  by  45  inches.  Auction:  Thursday,  November  10  at  7  pm. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


Y  UNNAN    bCHUUL 


"THE  BLACK  HORSE";  36" x  36"  image  size,  33  color  serigraph  with  hand  deckled  edges  taken  from  the  original  painting; 
Deluxe  Edition  on  Canson  Black  pH  neutral  paper  with  margins. 


Bishop's  Gallery 

Scottsdale,  AZ 

Washington,  D.C. 
(800)451-2846 


Pub 
Fingerhut  Groi 


liang  is  represented  ai  ili<  following  Fine  An  Galleries 

Art  Masters/Benjamins 

Buffalo,  NY  (716)886  own 
North  Miami  Beach,  PL  ( J05)937-2070 
Brooklyn,  NY  (718)531-7830 
ouston.TX  (713)621-1527 


Fine  Art  Collections 

Tiburon.CA  (415)435-5400 
Sausalito,  CA  (415)331-0500 

Jean  Stcphans  Gallery 

Minneapolis,  MN  (612)338-4333 

Upstairs  Gallery 
Torrance,  (.a  (213)542-1670 
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Important  Auctions  of 
Impressionist,  Modern 
and  Contemporary  Art 


Paintings  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Victor  W.  Ganz 

Auction: Thursday,  November  10  at  7  pm* 

Contemporary  Art,  Part  I 

Auction:  Thursday  November  10  immediately 
following  the  auction  above* 

Contemporary  Art,  Part  II 

Auction:  Friday,  November  11  at  10:15  am  and 
2  pm. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and 
Sculpture,  Part  I 

Auction:  Friday,  November  11  at  7  pm.* 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings  and 
Watercolors 

Auction:  Saturday,  November  12  at  10:15  am. 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and 
Sculpture,  Part  II 

Auction:  Saturday,  November  12  at  2  pm. 


Exhibitions  open  Saturday,  November  5. 

Illustrated  catalogues:  To  order  with  credit 
card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York,  call 
212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and 
Sculpture,  John  Tancock,  (212)  606-7360; 
Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings,  Marc  Rosen, 
(212)  606-7154;  Contemporary  Art,  Lucy  Mitchell- 
Innes,  (212)  606-7254;  Ticket  information, 
(212)  606-7171.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue 
New  York,  NY.  10021. 

*Admission  by  ticket  only. 

Edgar  Degas,  Le  Baisser  du  Rideau,  1880,  signed,  pastel  on 
joined  paper,  21 '/i  by  29 '/x  inches,  to  be  included  in  the 
auction  of  Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and 
Sculpture,  Part  I. 

Willem  de  Kooning,  'two  Women,  signed  and  daled  54,  pastel, 
charcoal  and  pencil  on  paper,  21rta  by  26'A  inches,  to  be 
included  in  the  auction  of  Contemporary  An.  Part  1. 

Henry  Moore,  Sealed  Family  Croup,  signed  and  dated  44, 
watercolor,  white  wax  crayon,  black  crayon  over  pencil  on 
paper,  4'fe  by  7  inches,  to  be  included  in  the  auction  of 
Impressionist  and  Modern  Drawings  and  Watercolors. 
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) Sotheby's.  Inc..  I!MH    John  I.  Ma 


[>.il  auctioneer,  f  1ZI72H 


FOUNDED  1714 


by 

THE  FIRST  LIMITED  EDITION 

FIGURINE  TO  BE  ADORNED  WITH  A 

GENUINE  DIAMOND. 


In  the  decorative  Art  Nouveau  style, 
Nicole  was  created  by  internationally 
renowned  English  Sculptress  Ruth  Van 
Ruvckevelt.  Her  work  is  exhibited  in 
London's  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
She  has  executed  personal  commissions 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

Before  her  death  in  1988,  Ruth 
devoted  all  her  energ\  to  the  completion 
of  a  farewell  suite  of  lovely  porcelain 
ladies,  including  Nicole.  Now,  according 
to  her  wishes,  this  limited  edition  from 
one  of  the  20th  century's  most  gifted 
artists  may  be  acquired  by  selected 
collectors. 

Nicole  is  completely  hand  made  and 
hand  painted  in  Worcester.  England,  of 
the  world's  finest  bone  porcelain.   Each 
model  of  Nicole  bears  Ruth  Van 
Ruyckevelt's  signature,  is  numbered, 
comes  with  a  certificate  of  authenticity 
and  stands  on  an  oak  base. 

You  are  invited  to  acquire  this  unique 
and  lovely  masterwork  by  returning  the 
coupon  below  or  calling  our  '800' 
number.  But  please  be  aware  that 
demand  for  Nicole  may  well  be  intense. 
If  you  wish  to  accept  our  invitation  to  own 
Nicole,  please  return  your  reservation 
certificate  or  call  immediately. 


Please  reserve  Nicole  at  $750.00  plus  $15.00  shp..  hdl.  &  ins. 
1 1  enclose  my  check  or  charge  my  □  Visa  Z  Mastercard  ZAmerican 

Express  for  full  amount 
or  Charge  my  Z  Visa  Z  Mastercard  Z  American  Express  in  9  equa 

monthly  payments  of  $85.00 
or  _  I  enclose  $85.00  now  and  will  be  billed  in  8  monthly  installments 

of  $85  00  after  'Nicole'  is  shipped. 
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is  graced  with  a 

genuine  4pt.  diamond. 

Hand  decorated  in 

22Kgold. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ARTS  GALLERY 

315  West  Center  St. 
Pocatello.  ID  83204 


1-800-255-8989  Ext  ARTS 

National 

1-800-554-J246  Kxt  ARTS 
In  Idaho 


»ne  «■  ioo  'cacxe    'our  satisfaction  is  guaranteed 
-  •    Aoo'ication  su0|«ci  to  approval 
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Property  from  a  Private  Collection 


Including  English  and  Continental  Furniture 
and  Decorations,  Old  Master  Paintings,  Silver, 
Porcelain  and  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 
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Auction:  October  28  and  29 
at  2  pm  each  day. 

Exhibition:  Opens  Saturday;  October  22. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  $45,  sale  code  5761. 
lb  order  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686. 
(In  New  York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  George  Read,  (212)  606-7577. 


One  of  a  pair  of  George  IV  silver  soup  tureens,  covers  and 
stands,  Paul  Storr,  London,  1822,  length  of  stand  21 '& 
inches  (54.4  cm).  Auction  estimate:  $300,000-400,000. 


Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021 
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THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


The  high,  clear  art  of 
jeffrey  gall 

by  richard  dyer 


Jeffrey  Gall  can- 
not say  he  was 
not  warned. 
America's  lead- 
ing counterten- 
or had  always  known 
he  has  an  unusual  up- 
ward extension  in  his 
lyric-tenor  voice, 
but  it  never  crossed 
his  mind  that  he 
might  cultivate  it. 
When  he  would  flip 
over  the  top  of  his 
usual  range  during  an 
exercise  in  a  singing 
lesson,  his  teacher 
would  urge  caution: 
"You  don't  want  to 
do  that!  You're  go- 
ing to  sound  like  a 
countertenor!" 

That  was  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  Jef- 
frey Gall  was  a  grad- 
uate  student  in 
Slavic  languages  and 
literature  at  Yale  and 

taking  voice  lessons  on  the  side.  Although 
in  England  in  the  years  after  World  War  II 
Alfred  Deller  had  brought  the  counterten- 
or voice  back  into  prominence  after  centu- 
ries of  dormancy,  this  sound  and  style  of 
singing  was  unusual  in  America,  even  in 
the  early  seventies — and  perhaps  it  was 
something  to  warn  a  young  singer  about. 
But  with  the  extraordinary  explosion  of 
interest  in  early  music  and  in  baroque 
music  performed  on  original  instruments, 
the  demand  has  exploded  for  counterten- 
ors the  baroque  period's 
most  original  ii  a  itrato,  is 
no  long 

iv;  M.  '    ,11  i:    i   ,  ^ed  his 

(  ounterti .  iring  in 


At  last,  here  is  a  countertenor  who  can  perform  the  dazzling  roles  Handel  wrote  for  castrati. 


leading  roles  in  baroque  opera  at  Milan's 
La  Scala,  La  Fenice,  in  Venice,  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  and  the  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  Lyric  operas.  And  with  the  cur- 
rent production  of  Handel's  Giulio  Cesare 
(September  27  to  October  22),  Gall 
becomes  the  first  countertenor  to  perform 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  which  holds 
4,000.  Normally  countertenors  stick  to 
more-intimate  venues.  "I  guess  they  did 
wc  >nder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
a  countertenor  in  a  theater  that  size,"  Gall 
says.  "But  the  issue  is  not  so  much  the  size 
of  the  bouse  as  the  acoustic,  howmucb  you 
(  an  bear  yourself  on  the  stage.  If  you  hear  a 
report  hack  from  the  bouse,  you  can 
adjust.  If  you  can't  bear  -well,  you  are  at 


the  mercy  of  your 
technique  and  your 
better  judgment." 

The  composer  Sir 
Michael  Tippett, 
who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  launching  Al- 
fred Deller  on  his  ca- 
reer a  half  century 
ago,  found  the  coun- 
tertenor voice  a  "pe- 
culiarly  musical 
sound  because  al- 
most no  emotional 
irrelevancies  distract 
us  from  the  absolute- 
ly pure  musical  quali- 
ty of  the  produc- 
tion." Tippett  was 
thinking  about  such 
countertenors  as 
Deller,  who  excel  on 
the  domestic  scale  of 
lute  song.  Jeffrey 
Gall  is  the  first  coun- 
tertenor to  demon- 
strate that  the  ab- 
stract sound  the 
composer  admired  can  also  be  specifically 
dramatic  and  highly  theatrical. 

Among  today's  countertenors  Gall  is 
unique  in  commanding  a  heroic  virtuoso 
technique;  he  can  perform  the  great  oper- 
atic roles  Handel  created  for  the  castrato 
singers  of  the  day — and  sing  them  on  the 
same  stage  with  powerhouse  mainstream 
singers  like  Marilyn  Home.  For  years  it 
was  necessary  to  put  female  mezzo-sopra- 
nos into  trousers  for  these  parts,  or  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  assigning  baritones  to 
sing  them  an  octave  down.  But  Gall  has 
the  range  (up  to  A  in  the  soprano  clef), 
the  power,  the  technique,  and  the  musical 
and  dramatic  imagination  to  meet  any 
challenge  Handel  set,  and  his  sound  and 
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stage  appearance  are  unequivocally  mas- 
culine. He  can  move  with  grave,  natural 
dignity  through  stately  period  produc- 
tions; yet  he  has  also  been  a  central  figure 
in  all  three  of  Peter  Sellars's  contemporary 
Handel  stagings.  In  Orlando,  Gall  was  a 
contemporary  hero-warrior,  an  astronaut 
(clad  in  an  ecstatic-orange  jumpsuit);  in 
Giulio  Cesare  Gall's  characterization  of  the 
Roman  conqueror  was  based  on  Sellars's 
observations  of  President  Reagan. 

One  of  the  most  striking  moments  in 
the  Sellars  Cesare  came  during  an  aria  set 
at  a  summit  conference.  Gall  scarcely 
moved  as  he  sat  at  one  end  of  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  Yet  Caesar's  blandishing  public 
manner  gradually  gave  way  to  expose 
steely  resolve;  the  ballpoint  pens  in  his 
hands  became  nuclear  warheads.  Caesar's 
next  aria,  in  contrast, was  physically  stren- 
uous and  showed  off  Gall's  athletic  agili- 
ty. As  Caesar  thought  of  Cleopatra,  he 
could  not  contain  himself.  Each  position 
of  repose  he  sought  immediately  propelled 
him  into  some  stage-spanning  streak  of 
action.  The  soprano  Susan  Larson,  Gall's 
frequent  costar  recalls  his  panting  offstage 
after  this  aria.  "We're  like  the  Lunts, "  Gall 
said.  "Growing  old  together  onstage — all 
in  one  night." 

Gall  has  worked  very  consciously  to 


make  his  singing  dramatic.  "My  voice, 
actually,  is  very  common,"  he  says. 
"There  is  an  obvious  register  break,  and 
usually  people  with  that  problem  don't  get 
very  far.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could 
exploit  the  registers  of  my  voice  artfully,  I 
could  do  exciting  things.  I  would  read 
through  baroque  music,  and  things  that 
seemed  unfriendly  were  things  to  work 
on — I  used  that  as  a  gauge.  As  my  tech- 
nique improved,  so  did  my  ideas  about 
how  to  sing  the  music.  Your  sense  of  what 
you  can  do  affects  what  you  want  to  do. 


Under  Peter  Sellars,  Caesar  played  as  Reagan. 


Fortunately  the  baroque  is  about  drama." 
Gall  has  had  teachers,  but  he  is  always 
teaching  himself,  in  part  by  listening  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  voices  of  people  he 
works  with.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
admire  Marilyn  Home — the  way  she  can 
move  her  voice  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it 
full-bodied  and  balanced.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  in  certain  pieces,  in  certain  rang- 
es, is  something  I  have  tried  to  emulate, 
but  more  than  that,  it's  a  question  of  inten- 
sity. We  don't  have  the  same  style, 
obviously,  but  her  kind  of  intensity  is  what 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  project." 

Jeffrey  Gall,  now  thirty-eight,  says  he 
has  been  singing  all  his  life.  "People  are 
always  asking  me  if  I  was  a  boy  soprano. 
Well,  I  was  a  boy  and  I  was  a  soprano  and  I 
sang,  but  it  wasn't  that  big  an  issue."  He 
grew  up  in  Lake  wood,  Ohio,  not  far  from 
Cleveland,  and  he  took  piano  lessons  and 
learned  about  music  in  school  and  in 
church.  "Once  in  a  while  we  would  sing 
something  by  Handel,  more  often  late- 
nineteenth-century  imitations  of  Handel. 
By  fifteen  I  was  very  interested  in  baroque 
music — it  was  the  age  of  Nonesuch  Rec- 
ords, after  all.  I  had  a  high-school  teacher 
who  told  me  I  might  make  a  career  in 
music,  but  that  seemed  impractical.  So 
then  I  did  something  really  impractical.  I 


What  Do  Countertenors  Do? 

Even  today  some  people  snigger  at  the  sound  of  a  coun- 
tertenor and  want  to  ask  questions  of  an  intimate 
nature.  Alfred  Deller,  the  first  great  modem  counter- 
tenor, answered  them  by  growing  a  beard  and  produc- 
ing a  son,  also  a  countertenor.  The  sniggering  is 
curiously  out  of  place.  The  countertenor  sound  is  a  sta- 
ple of  barbershop-quartet  singing,  and  pop  stars  as 
diverse  as  the  Beach  Boys  and  Cliff  Richard  croon  in  a 
higher  range  than  any  classical  countertenor  uses. 

There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about  what  a  counterten- 
or is  because  at  least  two  different  kinds  of  singer  called 
countertenor  perform  music  composed  for  even  more 
kinds  of  vocalist.  A  countertenor  today  is  expected  to 
sing  music  composed  over  a  span  of  250  years  for  alto 
(and  sometimes  even  soprano)  castrato,  for  female 
alto,  and  for  high  male  tenor,  not  to  mention  music 
Bach  composed  for  the  unbroken  voice  of  the  boy  alto 
and  music  Purcell  and  Handel  wrote  for  male  alto. 

Some  countertenors  are  tenors  with  an  anomalous- 
ly high  range;  thev  sound  like  very  high  Irish  tenors. 
Russell  Oberlin,  die  inosr  prominent  American  coun- 
n  before  Jeffrey  Gall,  was  a 
singer  of  this  type.  Othen  *ho  have  culti- 
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technique  has  often  been  compared  to  the  technique  of 
string  playing;  when  the  fingers  "stop"  a  string,  or 
shorten  its  length,  the  pitch  of  the  string  rises. 

Some  countertenors  make  a  point  of  never  leaving 
the  falsetto  register.  Others,  like  Gall,  freely  move 
between  the  falsetto  and  the  so-called  natural  voice,  in 
his  instance  a  light  tenor.  The  great  composer  Henry 
Purcell  may  have  been  a  singer  of  Gall's  type;  he  per- 
formed both  as  a  countertenor  and  as  a  bass. 

The  church's  long  opposition  to  women's  voices  in 
the  service  meant  that  falsetto  singing  became  a  highly 
developed  art;  the  most  famous  falsettists  were  the 
Spaniards  in  the  papal  chapel  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  In  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  falsetto  singing  was  also  much 
prized,  although  it  was  displaced  for  a  time  by  the  infat- 
uation with  the  art  of  the  castrato.  Later  composers 
used  falsetto  for  comic  or  grotesque  effect.  Verdi's  Fal- 
staff  bursts  into  falsetto,  and  so  does  Marcello  in  Puc- 
cini's La  Boheme;  the  mad  Doctor  in  Alban  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck  shrieks  in  falsetto.  After  Deller  brought  the  voice 
back  into  prominence,  composers,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, began  to  write  for  countertenor  again — Benja- 
min Britten  wrote  the  part  of  Oberon  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  for  Deller,  and  Sir  Michael  Tippett 
includes  a  role  for  countertenor  in  his  opera  The  Ice 
Break;  more  recently,  in  this  country,  Philip  Glass 
-  'imposed  the  title  role  in  AWiruilen  for  countertenor. 

Alfred  Deller's  most  beautiful  records  are  the  early 


ones,  made  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties.  HMV 
Treasury  issued  a  collection  of  them  a  while  back.  It 
may  be  hard  to  find  now,  because  it  has  not  jumped  to 
CD  yet.  The  most  accessible  Deller  performances  are 
now  on  Harmonia  Mundi  CDs.  They  were  made  late  in 
his  life  and  document  the  voice  in  decline,  although 
the  musical  and  interpretive  impulses  are  still  vital. 
Paul  Esswood  and  James  Bowman  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal British  countertenors  in  the  generation  after 
Deller.  Both  have  recorded  extensively,  but  their 
hooty  singing  in  some  strange,  mono-vowel  language  is 
an  acquired  taste.  The  younger  Michael  Chance,  who 
can  be  heard  on  the  Archiv  recording  of  Bach's  Mass  in 
B  Minor  conducted  by  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  is  a  beau- 
tiful singer.  In  America,  Gall's  chief  rival  is  the  accom- 
plished Drew  Minter,  who  in  a  sense  has  played  the 
warm,  eloquent  Tebaldi  to  Gall's  fiery  Callas.  Minter 
sings  an  engaging  collection  of  Handel  arias  conducted 
by  Nicholas  McGegan  on  Harmonia  Mundi. 

Because  most  recording  activity  is  based  in  Europe, 
Gall  has  been  underrecorded.  He  is,  however,  the 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
recording  of  Handel's  Messiah.  He  also  appears  on 
Joshua  Rifkin's  recording  of  Bach's  Magni/icat,  on  Pro 
Arte.  In  Cavalli's  opera  Xerse  (Harmonia  Mundi)  he 
can  be  heard  in  instructive  juxtaposition  with  today's 
most  recorded  countertenor,  the  Belgian  Rene  Ja- 
cobs— a  formidable  artist,  but  not  in  Gall's  class. 

-R.D. 
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THE  LIVELY  ARTS 


majored  in  Slavic  languages  at  Princeton 
and  went  on  to  graduate  school  at  Yale." 

All  through  his  student  years  Gall  con- 
tinued to  sing;  at  Princeton  he  appeared  in 
the  lyric-tenor  role  of  Narciso  in  Rossini's 
/!  Turco  in  Italia.  While  at  Yale  he  went  to 
audition  for  a  job  in  a  church  choir  in 
Southport,  Connecticut.  It  turned  out 
they  were  looking  for  not  a  tenor  but  a 
countertenor.  Gall  thought  to  himself, 
"Well,  I'm  here  anyway.  Why  not  try  it?" 
He  got  the  job. 

Before  long  he  had  quit  school  and 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  had  already 
become  a  figure  in  the  emerging  early- 
music  scene;  he  sang,  toured,  and  recorded 
with  the  Waverly  Consort;  he  still  consid- 
ers this  a  valuable  performing  experience. 
But  within  a  year,  he  left.  "It  was  a  rat 
race,"  he  says.  "The  work  was  underpaid, 
and  there  were  few  prospects.  The  only 
work  for  countertenors  was  in  early-music 
ensembles.  It  is  a  wonderful  repertory,  but 
I  already  knew  it  was  not  the  best  one  for 
my  voice.  That's  when  I  decided  to  move 
to  Boston,  because  I  knew  Boston  had 
been  performing  Handel  in  one  way  or 
another  since  his  lifetime." 

Another  attraction  of  Boston  was  the 
presence  of  a  Yale  Slavicist  friend,  Karen 
Rosenberg,  whom  he  married  in  1978;  she 
is  now  a  writer  specializing  in  cultural  and 
political  subjects,  and  the  Galls  continue 
to  make  their  home  in  Boston.  "Within 
two  weeks  of  moving,  I  had  sung  for  every- 
one in  town,  and  I  had  a  dozen  jobs.  I  don't 
know  of  another  city  where  such  a  musical 
life  would  have  been  possible.  It  was  one 
giant,   ideal  conservatory  situation — all 


the  time  1  was  working  in  different  reperto- 
ries and  with  people  who  had  different 
ideas  about  interpretation." 

In  his  first  Boston  years  Gall  was  a  star- 
tling presence.  His  voice  even  then  was 
unusually  colorful  and  powerful  for  a  coun- 
tertenor; his  languages  were  superb — he 
used  texts  instead  of  emitting  them  in  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet — and 
his  musicianship  was  striking  over  a  wide 
range  of  styles.  He  once  collaborated  with 
Susan  Larson  in  an  evening  of  American 
pop  songs  from  the  thirties;  Gall  sang  in  a 
buoyant  tenor  that  recalled  Fred  Astaire. 

Sometimes,  though,  his  technique 
could  be  ungainly.  The  "break"  between 
the  lower  and  upper  registers  of  his  voice 
was  very  pronounced,  and  Gall  could 
sound  like  a  provincial  Italian  mezzo 
grinding  out  Santuzza  in  Mascagni's  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,  except  that  the  mezzo  was 
improvising  impeccable  baroque  orna- 
mentation. And  there  were  setbacks  as 
Gall  consolidated  his  voice  and  tech- 
nique. He  did  not  make  it  very  far  in  an 
important  voice  competition  in  Holland, 
for  example.  "I  was  possessed  by  the  need 
to  rehearse,  and  shredded  my  vocal  chords 
before  the  concert." 

Even  after  he  had  "arrived"  and  was 
making  his  debut  at  the  Piccola  Scala,  in 
Handel's  Ariodante,  his  voice  unstrung  an 
Italian  critic.  "He  was  in  such  a  froth  at  the 
very  idea  of  a  countertenor  on  the  La  Scala 
stage  that  he  suggested  I  should  undergo  a 
baroque  operation — using  baroque  surgi- 
cal instruments!"  But  Gall  considers  his 
Italian  engagements  crucial  to  his  devel- 
opment. "You  can't  substitute  anything 


Gall  in  a  wig. 


Wo,  with  Valerie  Masterson,  San  Francisco  Opera,  198S. 


for  experience  in  the  country  that  speaks 
the  language  you  sing." 

Over  the  years  Gall  has  built  a  huge 
repertoire  of  music  by  Bach,  Purcell,  Mon- 
teverdi, Scarlatti,  Vivaldi,  and  contempo- 
rary composers,  but  at  the  heart  of  it  lies 
the  music  of  Handel — he  has  sung  in  six- 
teen operas  and  oratorios  by  Handel, 
sometimes  in  multiple  roles  (he  has  sung 
two  leading  parts  in  Orlando,  and  Ptolemy 
will  be  his  third  part  in  Giulio  Cesare). 
"Somehow  I  have  managed  to  mold  my- 
self, trim  my  corners,  so  I'm  fitted  to  these 
Handel  roles.   I  find  myself  emotionally 

A  COUNTERTENOR  AT  LA 

SCALA?  ONE  CRITIC 

WAS  ALMOST  READY  TO  KILL. 

engaged  with  these  pieces,  and  that  really 
helps  the  singing.  I  feel  a  connection  with 
this  music  that  comes  out  in  the  color  and 
intensity  of  my  voice." 

Performing  his  Handel  roles  in  several 
styles,  Gall  has  learned  from  all  of  them. 
"In  period  productions  of  the  wigs-and- 
candelabra  sort  you  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  get  lost  in  the  technique  of  baroque  ges- 
ture. But  there  are  some  people,  Shirley 
Wynne,  for  one,  who  work  very  intelli- 
gently within  the  period  style.  She  is  a 
choreographer,  and  she  finds  evolving 
postures  and  sets  of  gestures  that  carry  you 
through  a  role.  With  Peter  Sellars,  you 
find  the  same  kind  of  attention  to  detail. 
The  wonderful  thing  with  Peter  is  the  huge 
vocabulary  of  gesture — from  Oriental  the- 
ater, from  television  and  the  movies,  to 
the  stage,  and  back.  Strangely,  that  takes 
you  right  to  the  center  of  the  changing 
character  you  are  trying  to  project." 

Gall  knows  there  will  be  a  lot  of  Handel 
in  his  future.  Sellars  considers  him  one  of 
the  great  performers  of  our  day  and  at  var- 
ious times  has  announced  his  intention  to 
do  at  least  four  additional  Handel  operas 
with  him.  "Handel  is  for  me  a  great  boon 
both  technically  and  artistically,"  Gall 
says.  "It  has  made  me  a  better  singer  and 
better-equipped  to  handle  other  kinds  of 
music  as  well.  Now  my  dream  is  to  sing  the 
Orfeo  of  Gluck.  It's  a  different  style,  a  dif- 
ferent aesthetic.  I've  been  working  around 
it  very  cautiously  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
it  has  humbled,  amazed,  and  delighted 
me.  But  Handel  will  always  be  there.  I 
have  found  the  most  comfortable  repertory 
for  me,  and  the  most  rewarding.  Thank 
God  it's  a  huge  repertory.  "□ 

Richard  Dyer  is  the  music  critic  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 
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Over  2500  Castles,  Cathedrals  and  Palaces  to  Lose  Yourself  In. 


The  Palace 

of  the 

Infantado, 

Guadalajara. 


The 

Mosque 

of 

Cordoba. 


The  Church 
of  La 
Sagrada 
Familia, 
Barcelona. 


The  Castle 
of  Coca, 
Segovia. 


They're  all  in  Spain.  9th  century  castles  to  swash         |~~ 
and  buckle  in.  14th  century  palaces  to  be  romantic  in. 
20th  century  churches  like  Gaudi's  La  Sagrada  Familia  in 
Barcelona.  It's  art  nouveau  at  its  most  extraordinary. 

And  Spain  is  a  country  of  so  much  more.  A  country 
of  the  immortal  art  of  El  Greco,  Velazquez,  Goya,  Picasso, 
and  Miro.  A  country  of  cuisine  that  is  world  class  in  its 
tastes  and  textures.  A  country  of  award- winning  wine. 
And  heart-winning  people. 

From  castles  to  cathedrals.  From  fortresses  to  the 
fiery  flamenco.  Explore  it  all. 

See  What  You've  Missed  By  Not  Seeing  Spain. 


<§> 

Spain 

Everything  under 

(he  sun. 


Mail  to:  National  Tourist  Office  of  Spain     C10H8 
065  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10022; 
845  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 ; 
8383  Wllshlre  Blvd.,  Suite  060,  Beverly  Hills, 
CA  90211. 

Please  send  me  more  Information  about  Spain. 


Name. 
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Address. 


City. 


When  are  you  planning  to  travel? . 


.  State . 


.ZIP- 
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"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet1 


A  20th  century  Indian  Garden  carpet,  measuring  15.2  x  13.4,  with  an  exuberance  of  floral  patterning  which  is 
a  visual  feast.  This  prime  example  of  the  weaver's  art  can  be  inhaled  aesthetically  for  its  perfume  to  excite  all 
of  our  senses.  The  botanical  examples  are  numerous  and  diaper  a  midnight  blue  field,  which  in  its  intensity 
appears  black.  The  drama  of  this  brings  a  vitality  and  warmth  to  these  wondrous  bouquets. 


///is  gal  ri/  feature*  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

yy  ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 

I    0  M         A^\/  AND  TAPESTRIES 

tt-dic  /y^^  /  ■•*  •  •   in  New  Y°rk 
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/ffi£'M\     at  15  East  57th  Street 
ttSSy  212-759-3715 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings 
and  Sculpture  (Part  II) 

Auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  November  16  at  2  p.m. 
in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10022    Viewing  begins  November  10.  This 
sale  v. .  It  property  from  the  Collection  of 

Mr.  an<  nkfin  N.  Groves.  For  further  infor- 

mation c  v  Whytc  at  212/546-1172. 

Forcatalo  .<■  718/784-1480. 


I  )<  i.nl  1 1  nri  Ma 
die  Collection  <>t 
Estimate:  SIOO.OO 


oil  i  .ii  (  invas,  .SIYk  x  31%  in.,  from 
N.  Grovi 
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NEW  YORK 


MANUEL  CANOVAS 
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Habsburg,  Feldman 


OF  GENEVA 
FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 


R.  Bugatti,  sold  June  26,  1988  Sfr.  165,000  (US  $132,000) 

CALENDAR  OF  AUCTIONS 
October  through  December  1988 


October  15-16 

GENEVA 

Watches  and  Clocks 
Jewelry 

November  12-17 

GENEVA 

Fine  Jewelry 
Objects  of  Vertu,  Silver, 
Russian  Works  of  Art 
Art  Nouveau  and  Deco 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Art 

December  4-1 1 

ZURICH 

Stamps 

December  5-9 

NEW  YORK 

Watches  and  Clocks 

Jewelry 

Art  Nouveau  and  Deco 

Please  note  that  the  schedule  is  subject  to  change. 
For  further  information  or  catalogues,  please  contact: 


NEW  YORK 

Elizabeth  Kunstadter,  Vice  President 

Habsburg,  Feldman 

36  East  75th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Telephone  (212)  570-4040 

Telex  789271 

Telefax  (212)  570-4624 


GENEVA 

Karin  Tasso-Hellgren,  Marketing  Director 

Habsburg,  Feldman 

202,  route  du  Grand-Lancy 

CH-1213  Onex/Geneva,  Switzerland 

Telephone  (41 )  (022)  572530 

Telex  422757HFSACH 

Telefax  (022)  576498 
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Pheromone. 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  325  American  dollars, The  Ounce. 


NORDSTROM 

Selected  Stores 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 


Choose,  amonq  these  fine  samples 

to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  fraqrances 
for  the  true  Connoisseur 


2.  Parfum  d'Hermes. 

The  woman:  spartuinq,  witty,  unabashedly  elegant. 

The  fragrance:  Parfum  d'Hermes.  Florentine  iris, 

Bulgarian  rose,  spice  and  sandalwood  blend 

to  form  a  truly  sophisticated  scent  that  is  available  only 

by  mail  order  and  at  Hermes  Boutiques.  At  5225 

per  ounce,  this  Vt  oz.  perfume  bottle  is  a  537.50  yalue, 

yours  for  only  $15.00. 


1.  Chanel  Pour  Monsieur. 
Introducinq  a  sopfustieatecf, 
understated  fraqrance  for  men. 
CHANEL  POUR  MONSLELU 
Eau  de  Toilette  Concentree. 
Modem.  Masculine. 
Definitely  French.  Tfus  highly 
ti\ilized  fraqrance  is  potent, 
long-lastinq  and  totally 
au  courant,  an  imiqoratina  seen 
with  fresh  qreen  notes  and 
an  underi~\inq  tone  of  citrus 
crispness.  Special  limited  editior 
1  oz.  Spray,  $15.00. 


EAU  DE  TM1FTE 

CONCCHTVe 

CHANEL 


3 .  Giorgio  Be\'erly  Hills . 

Made  famous  in  Bevafy  Hills  and  worn  by  the  world's 

most  celebrated  women.  Giorqio  Beverly  Hills.  Flora!.  Proyocatxve. 

EA-penena1  this  eAtraordiuary  scent  with  our  "Fraqrance  Sensations 

Collection!'  Includes:  EAlraordinarv  Refillable  Cologne  with  Funnel, 

uz;  Moisturizer  with  Collagen,  1  oz;  and  Shaker  Talc,  .8  oz. 
Tours  for  oniv  $15.00.  Limit  3  per  customer.  (Supplies  are  limited) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FENDI 


6.  Pheromonefrom  MarilynMiglin. 

The  world's  most  precious  perfume 
is  $325. 00 j  the  ounce.  It's  more 
than  a  fragrance.  It's  an  experience. 
Created  for  the  woman  who  makes  life 
an  Adventure.  With  Love.  This  very 
special  purse  flacon,  a  $40.00  value,  f 
is  yours  for  just  $12.50. 


This  rare  blending  of  the  passions  and 
pleasures  of  Rome  is  a  provocative, 
elegant,  sensuous  fragrance . . . 
like  the  woman  it  was  created  for. 
Here,  for  your  pleasure,  is  a  special 
limited  edition  of  Lou  de  Toilette. 
5  ml.  (.17  oz.)  $6.00. 


Jt$r 


5.  First. 

Trie  premier  creation  of  renowned  Van  Cleef  &C  Arpels, 

famed  jewelers  of  the  most  dazzling  women  in  the  world. 

An  exguisite  floral  fragrance  with  woody  overtones  and  a  touch 

of  golden  amber,  it  creates  an  aura  of  splendor  for 

the  wearer.  Now  magnificently  presented  in  a  replica  of  the 

FIRST  Parfum  bottle,  .17  f.  oz.,  yours  for  only  $5.00. 


7.  Gucci  No.  3. 


Elegant.  Sophisticated.  Contemporary.  A  fragrance  of  unusual 

radiance  witn  rich  floral  topnotes.  As  Gucci  No.  3  warms  on 

the  sfon,  the  scent  of  rose  oils,  jasmine,  narcissus  and  iris  unfolds 

on  delicate  notes  of  amber,  patchouh  and  vetiver,  blending  with  green  foresi  notes 

The  Ys  oz.  Parfum,  a  $25.00  value,  is  yours  to  experience  for  only  $9.0( 


PhvHoi;r.iphc  J  b\  Stcpljeri  Wilkes  lot  the  Ma^.i/mc  Publishers  i>f  America,  <P  1988. 
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Why  did  "Company  A"  have  breakfast  with  "Bank  B"?  Maggie  tells 


For  the 
serious 

collector 


The  DANIEL  B. 
GROSSMAN 

Galleries 
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Frank  Boggs  (American,  1855-1926). 

Left:  Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette. 
Aoove:  Marche  aux  Flcurs  a  la  Conciergerie. 
Signed  1.1.:  Frank  Boggs.  Oil  on  canvas, 
each  48  x  22  inches  (121.9  x  55.9  cm). 


Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

1100  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
212-861-9285 


Featured  painting  on  view  at 

Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

at  Place  des  Antiquaires 

125  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-751-7503 
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ERFIELD  &  BUTTERFIELD 


_SAN  FRANCISCO 

r    Important  November  Auctions 

ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

FINE  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART  •  ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  CARPETS  •  FINE  SILVER 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS  •  ANTIQUE  AND  FINE  JEWELRY 

November  8  through  11,  1988 
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:inc  Rococo  style  carved  giltwood  and  gesso  console,  19th  century;  Ayuthia  bronze  bust  of  buddha,  16th/17th  century;  "Sevres"  gilt-bronze-mountcd  porcelain 

ccnterbowl,  late  19th  century;  Fine  Italian  carved  marble  figure  of  a  nymph,  signed  Professor  Caradossi,  Florence,  circa  1900;  Fine  Qianlong  twelve  panel 

Coromandel  screen;  George  IV  9-light  figural  candelabrum  by  Philip  Rundell,  London,  1 822;  Kerman  carpet;  Georgian  walnut  longcasc  clock 

San  Francisco  Exhibition:  October  28  through  31 
for  1  formation,  call  our  San  Francisco  gallery  at  415/861-7500.  •  To  order  illustrated  catalogues,  call  415/861-7500  ext.  251 


SINCE  1865 


AUCTIONEERS  V^V.  APPRAISERS 


Avenue  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94103  •  415/861-7500 


BUTTERFIELD  &  bUTTERFIELD 

proudly  announces  the  opening  of  our 

New  Auction  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles 

with  auctions  of 

ENGLISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

FINE  SILVER  •  RUGS  AND  CARPETS  •  FINE  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS  •  ANTIQUE  AND  FINE  JEWELRY 

November  7  through  11,1988 
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Thomas  Moran 
(American,  1837-1926) 
"Valley  of  Golden 
Dreams",  signed  and 
dated,  28  x  38  inches. 

A  fine  pair  of  Japanese 
Shibayama  inlaid  ivory 
immortals,  Meiji  Period. 

Napoleon  III  gilt-bronze 
Neptune  clock. 

Dutch  baroque  style 
lacquer  commode 
decorated  in  the  Venetian 
taste. 

Art  Deco  diamond, 
emerald  and  platinum 
bracelet. 
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Los  Angeles  Exhibition:  November  4  through  7 
For  further  information,  or  to  purchase  illustrated  catalogues,  please  call  our  Los  Angeles  gallery  at  213/850-7500. 


SINCE  1865 


AUCTIONEERS  >^\.  APPRAISERS 


7601  Sunset  Boulevard  •  Los  Angeles,  CA  90046  •  213/850-7500 


e  des  Antiquaires 

"^^The  international  center  of  art  and  antiques 


W 


More  than  40  galleries  specializing  in  antique  furniture. 

European  &  American  paintings,  sculpture.  Oriental  works  of  art, 

antique  and  period  jewelry,  art  nouveau.  art  deco.  ceramics 

&  glass,  copper  and  brass,  Russian  works  of  art  &  icons,  silver. 

books  and  manuscripts,  autographs,  maps,  prints,  dolls  & 

automata,  rugs  &  tapestries,  pipes  &  canes,  scientific  and  marine 
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Open  to  the  public  Monday  through  Saturday  I  lam  to  6pm 
ion  and  a  complete  listing  of  our  galleries,  please  call  or  write  Place  des  Antiquaires 
125  East  57th  Street     New  York,  NY  10022     212.758.2900 
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haute  couture  for  the  home. 
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Through  your  Interior  Designer.  Boussac  of  France.  Inc.,  Decorating  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  421-0534  IIMih.      n  r 

Showrooms  in-  Atlanta  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Phoenix.  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington.  D.U, 

Paris,  Dusseldorf  and  Milan.    • 
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We  call  it  Ninety-Eight  becaus 


Ninety-Bght 


With  you 
to  blow  otu 
believe  this 
Ninety-Eigh 


,ji 


well  be  the  perfect  luxury  car.        controls.  Or  supplemental  inflatable 
This  elegant  automobile  is  a      restraints  on  the  driver  side, 
ike        study  in  understatement  Inside  and       Its  engineering  is  state  of  the 
!  we     out.  With  handsome  looks.  A  styl-   art,  too.  Four-wheel  independent 
ish,  roomy  interior.  And  available    suspension.  A  powerful  3800  V6 
extras  like  steering  wheel  touch      engine.  Optional  anti-lock  braking. 
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ne  Hundred  sounds  immodest. 


he  kind  of  advanced  technology 
lat  ensures  ride  and  handling 
lat's  smooth  and  comfortable. 

In  fact,  we  designed  the 
linety-Eight  Regency  to  surpass 
1  your  expectations.  All,  that  is, 


except  price.  Because  the  Michigan  48901 .  Better  yet,  visit 

Ninety-Eight  Regency's  price  is  very  your  local  dealer  for  a  test  drive, 
modest  indeed. 

For  more  information,  write:  The  New  Generation  Of 

Oldsmobile  Ninety-Eight  Regency  i  Af  f\C  A  /fART    £ 

Catalog,  P.O.  Box  14238,  Lansing,  «  KJLUOi  V  lWDlLE 
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is  quite  simple. 

Designing  it  to  remain  contemporary 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


William  Chaney,  Tiffany's  CEO, 
surrounded  by  yellow  and  white  dia- 
monds: aring,  a  choker,  and  a  stun- 
ning canary  diamond,  the  whopper 
known  as  the  Tiffany  Diamond. 


Tl  FFANY 

ON  TOP 

Amazingly,  the  old  store  has  come  back  to  life 

"Tiffany,"  says  John  Loring,  its  design  director,  "is  a  national  institu- 
tion as  well  as  a  store,"  and  who  is  going  to  argue  the  point?  A  year  ago 
this  institution  reached  its  one  hundred  fiftieth  birthday,  and  it  was 
widely  celebrated.  No  one,  after  all,  has  ever  written  a  book  or  made  a 
movie  called  Breakfast  at  Carder's.  Which  gifts  do  you  open  first  if  you're 
a  bride?  The  ones  that  come  in  those  simple  but  unmistakable  blue 
Tiffany  boxes.  Tiffany  is  both  a  store  and  a  benchmark  of  American 
culture.  Its  jewelry  was  for  decades  the  standard  against  which  other 
jewelry  was  measured.  Most  sterling-silver  baby  cups  are  stamped  by 
machine  out  of  disks  of  silver.  Tiffany  still  spins  them  by  hand  on  a 
lathe.  Tiffany  bespeaks  quality.  It  is  where  your  family  heirlooms — 
silver  candelabra,  rococo  bread  baskets,  tea  sets,  services  for  thirty — 
probably  came  from. 

A  remarkable  business  recovery  was  also  being  celebrated.  It  was  only 
four  years  ago  that  the  current  CEO  of  Tiffany,  William  R.  Chaney, 
bought  the  store  away  from  Avon  Products  Inc. ,  purveyors  of  cosmetics 
and  costume  jewelry  to  middle  America.  Having  bought  Tiffany  in 
1979,  Avon  failed  completely  to  understand  what  it  was  about.  Three 
years  ago  the  store  was  still  operating  at  a  loss.  Now  its  revenues  are 
growing  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  27  percent  a  year.  It  is  opening  a  new 
branch  every  year  in  the  United  States  and  another  abroad.  Its  new 
perfume,  Tiffany,  is  a  hit.  It  is  moving  back  into  leather  goods  and 
introducing  scarves.  The  customers  lost  during  the  Avon  years  are 
returning.  No  one  could  have  predicted — and  no  one  did — that  the 
more  or  less  unknown  quantity,  William  Chaney,  or  the  former  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  Architectural  Digest  John  Loring  would  turn  Tiffany 
around — practically  overnight. 

Avon  had  bought  Tiffany  from  Walter  Hoving,  who  himself  bought 
it  from  the  heirs  of  the  Tiffany  family  twenty-four  years  earlier,  in  1955. 
At  that  time  Tiffany  was  a  stuffy  outfit  whose  president,  Louis  de  Bebian 
Moore,  thought  profits  should  go  not  into  growth  and  development  but 
into  government  bonds.  Tiffany  was  the  last  of  the  major  jewelers 
to  deal  in  cultured  pearls,  it  paid  no  attention  to  new  design, 
and  by  the  time  Walter  Hoving  took  over  it  had  begun 
to  lose  money. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  hold  Tiffany's     J 
first-ever  storewide  clearance  sale.  He  cut  the  price  of  a     ^ 
nineteenth-century  sterling  tea  set  from  $32,000  to 
$12,000,  reduced  an  emerald-and-diamond  brooch  from 
$52,000  to  $29,700,  and  made  news.  He  brought  in  Van 
Day  Truex,  the  retired  head  of  the  Parsons  School  of  Design,  t< 
run  the  design  department.  He  lured  Jean  Schlumberger,  one  of  the 
century's  premier  jewelry  designers,  to  the  Tiffany  mezzanine.  Above 
all,  he  imposed  his  own  taste  on  the  store:  "I  had  worked  tor  Macy's  and 
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Montgomery  Ward.  And  in  those 
stores  the  policy  was  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer what  he  wanted,  to  suit  his 
tastes.  Now,  with  Tiffany's,  I  had  a 
chance  to  give  the  customers  what  I 
wanted,  to  suit  my  taste. "  His  taste  was 
well  formed.  By  the  1960s  Tiffany  was 
profitable  again.  An  innovative  retail- 
er, Hoving  made  the  names  of  the  two 
jewelry  designers  he  had  brought  in, 
Angela  Cummings  and  Elsa  Peretti,  into 
household  words.   "There   is  no  such 
thing  as  good  taste,"  he  once  said,  "only 
bad  taste,  and  taste."  Hoving  had  taste 
and  he  had  the  social  connections  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  high  jewelry  business. 
The  store  prospered. 

By  1978,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
Hoving  was  ready  to  sell.  Not,  however,  to 
just  anyone.  "I'm  sure  he  could  have  gone 
to  many  retail  organizations  and  found 
eager  acquirers,"  says  William  Chaney, 
who  was  then  an  executive  of  Avon.  "But 
he  didn't  want  Tiffany  to  become  one  of 
several  companies  in  a  large  chain.  He  felt 
Tiffany  could  maintain  its  individuality 
best  in  a  totally  unrelated  environment." 
Such  as  that  of  a  large  company  like  Avon, 
which  was  looking  for  diversification.  Da- 
vid Mitchell,  its  CEO,  and  Walter  Hoving 
were  introduced,  and  a  deal  was  struck.  In 
1979,  Tiffany  &  Co.  became  a  subsidiary 
of  Avon  Products. 

It  was  a  big  mistake  on  both  sides.  Tiffa- 
ny had  always  catered  to  the  elite  and  sold 
only  the  best.  Avon  was  a  mass-market 
operation  insensitive  to  the  incompatibili- 
ty between  quality  and  quantity.  The  pub- 
lic perception  of  the  deal  was  unfavorable. 
In  John  Loring's  words,  "Suddenly  the 
public  says,  'Oh,  my  God,  Avon  has 
bought  Tiffany;  look,  they're  selling  sev- 
en-dollar wineglasses' — a  perfectly  credit- 
able wineglass  that  was  Mr.  Hoving's 
greatest  loss  leader."  Nothing  had 
changed  except  public  perception.  Avon 
made  a  point  of  ieaving  Tiffany  manage- 
ment alone,  and  the  store  went  on  pretty 
much  as  before.  But  the  public  was  not 
buying  it.  "Tiffany  had  lost  most  of  its  per- 
sonality,"  says  the  designer  Mario  Buatta. 
"It  had  become  a  corporate  entity."  This 
was  an  unpromising  marriage. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Angela  Cum- 
mings left  Tiffany  in  a  small  storm  of  nega- 
tive publicity.  She  had  lost  one  battle  to 
Elsa  Peretti,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  at 
Tiffany  to  sign  ilvi  :  jewelry,  and  she  had 
lost  anothei  bai  •  space,  to 

Paloma   1'  -M   Loring 

brOUghl  -jewelry 

designer,  (not  a  iberger). 
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From  Tiffany  cata- 
logs and  ads:  selec- 
tions of  the  store's 
choicest  wares. 
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that  Loring  himself  actually  designs  much 
of  her  jewelry.  "When  the  three  ladies 
were  here  all  at  the  same  time,"  says  Lor- 
ing, "I  mean,  this  does  lead  to  in-house 
jealousies  and  it's  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince all  three  that  they  are  being  given 
equal  treatment. "  While  Loring  was  trying 
to  make  Paloma  Picasso  a  star,  they  proba- 
bly were  not  being  given  equal  treatment. 
Exit  Angela  Cummings. 

What  else  could  go  wrong?  How  about  a 
management  in  turmoil?  By  the  time  Wal- 
ter Hoving  retired,  at  the  end  of  1980, 
David  Mitchell  was  beginning  to  force 
Avon's  mass-market  mentality  on  Tiffany. 
Harry  Piatt  took  over  from  Hoving.  He 
had  the  right  social  connections,  but  he 
was  a  jeweler  and  a  merchandiser,  not  an 
administrator.  He  was  out  in  less  than  a 
year.  With  these  two  men  gone,  some- 
thing essential  had  disappeared.  "I  think 
|with  fine  jewelry  Tiffany  does  not  have 
anymore  the  clout  it  used  to  have,"  says 
Pedro  Boregaard,  a  former  Tiffany  jewelry 
maker  who  now  has  his  own  shop  in  New 
York.  "You  have  to  have  a  certain  social 
clout  to  get  those  rich  clients  in.  Chang- 
ing over  to  Avon,  1  think  they  lost  a 
lot." 

And  indeed  the  elite  clientele  left. 
David  Mitchell's  mass-market  mind  had 
conceived  an  expansion  plan  "completely 
incommensurate,"  says  John  Loring, 
"with  the  production  of  very  high  quality 
handcrafted  merchandise."  William  Cha- 
ney  says  it  was  a  "cookie-cutter  type  of 
expansion,  ten  stores  a  year."  Morale  at 
Tiffany  had  never  been  so  low. 

The  marriage  fell  apart  in   1984, 

when  a  new  CEO  at  Avon 

Products  put  Tiffany  up 

for  sale.    Avon 
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had  paid  about 
$100  million  for 
the  store;  the  ask- 
ing price  now  u.is 
$180  million.   The 
Wall   Street   analysis 
laughed.  They  thought 

Tiffany  was  worth  about 
$1  JO  million  tODS.  In  the 
eight  months  ending  Sep- 
tember   JO,    1984,    Tiffany 
lost  $11.7   million  on  gross 
sales  of  $70  million.  A  New  Jer- 
sey mail-order  outfit  disdainfully 
offered  $16  million  for  the  retail 
and  mail-order  business,  leaving  to 
Avon  the  real  estate  and  the  Tiffany 
Diamond,  the  gorgeous  yellow  stone 
on  permanent  display  in  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue store.  "They  can  call  it  the  Avon 
Diamond,"   they  said.    Donald  Trump, 
who  already  owned  the  air  rights  above  the 
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store,  which  abuts  Trump  Tower,  made  an 
otter  and  then  withdrew  it.  In  the  end  Wil- 
liam Chaney  put  together  a  group  of  inves- 
tors and  bankers  and  paid  $135.5  million 
for  Tiffany  &  Co.  He  had  been  running 
it  for  Avon  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  had  been  watching  it  from 
his  seat  on  the  board  since  1979. 
Now  he  owned  it. 

The  Avon  executive  style,  well 
known  in  the  cosmetics  industry 
for  its  blandness,  is  firmly  im- 
printed on  William  Chaney: 
unfailingly  polite,  pleasant, 
even  colorless.  Asked  why 
he  wanted  Tiffany,  he  re- 
plies,  "Well,   you  get 
caught  up  in  the  tradi- 
tion, and  from  a  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  en- 
trepreneur-type standpoint, 
there  couldn't  be  a  more  exciting 
opportunity — Tiffany  with  its  tradition, 
but  with  its  problems  that  required  some 
dramatic  redirection  and  leadership."  He 
says  all  this  without  displaying  any  excite- 
ment at  all. 

But  the  leadership  must  be  there.  Sales 
have  almost  doubled  since  1984,  from  a 
little  over  $100  million  to  $230  million  in 
1987.  Chaney  has  taken  the  company 
public,  raising  capital  for  the  slow  but 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  stores.  He 
has  paid  back  the  investment  bankers. 
The  man  has  been  lucky,  to  be  sure:  he 
bought  Tiffany  at  a  time  when  the  stock 
market  was  about  to  take  off.  But  even 
after  the  crash  of  October  1987,  Tiffany 


TIFFANY'S  TOPS- 
A  SAMPLER 

Tiffany  man's  watch  with  Florentine-finish  gold 

bracelet,  $2,150. 

Crocodile  evening  bag,  $1,300. 

Elsa  Peretti's  26"  gold-mesh  chain,  $585. 

Schlumberger  "twist"  bracelet,  18-kgold,  $8,500. 

Nymphenburg  tureen,  $10,000. 

'Tiffany  Vine"  scarf,  $150. 

'Chrysanthemum"  sterling-silver  flatware  (repro- 
ducing an  original  Tiffany  pattern  of  1880).  Service 
for  twelve,  $4,620 

jchlumbergcr  |  "leaf"  brexjeh,  pave  dia- 

led with  name,  ad- 
terling 

100. 
ilver  lobsti 
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Three's  a  crowd:  Elsa 
Peretti,  Angela  Cummings 
(who  left  Tiffany),  Paloma 
Picasso.  Below:  From  the 
"Art  Nouveau"  collection. 
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prospered.  In  the  period  from  \o\  ember  1 
through  Christmas,  sales  rose  by  21  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  the  previous 
year.  The  jewelry  industry  as  a  whole  is 
growing — 14  percent  in  1987,  says  Cha- 
ney — but  Tiffany  is  outgrowing  it.  In  1987 
its  growth  rate  was  10  percent  higher  than 
the  industry's.  Only  the  two-year-old  Lon- 
don store  is  not  meeting  expectations. 

Is  it  indeed  leadership.'  Is  it  clever  mar- 
keting? Or  has  Tiffany,  in  losing  its  old 
elite  clientele,  inadvertently  discovered 
the  secret  of  survival  in  the  modern 
upscale  market.7  Pedro  Boregaard  thinks 
that,  with  the  store's  expansion  into  new 
lines  of  merchandise  and  new  stores  world- 
wide, Tiffany  has  lost  "a  certain  mystique 
and  exclusivity. "  He  calls  it  a  "very  expen- 
sive gift  shop."  Another  longtime  shopper 
there  would  agree.  "There  is  less  variety," 
she  says,  "especially  in  porcelain  and  sil- 
ver. They  have  fewer  patterns  today." 

It  is  true  that  Tiffany  is  no  longer  the 
kind  of  store  it  once  was.  But  that  only 
makes  Mario  Buatta  happy.  "I  think 
they've  gone  over  the  border  from  being  a 
very  conservative  kind  of  store.  Now 
they've  become  a  little  bit  more  elastic, 
and  they've  got  things  in  there  that  really 
relate  to  a  lot  more  people.  I  think  in  any 
kind  of  business  like  that  you  can't  expect 
one  customer  to  support  you  and 
keep  you  in  business." 
Buatta  goes  on  to  con- 
clude, "Of  all  the  old 
firms,  who  has  surviv- 
ed? Tiffany." 
The  days  have  gone 
when  a  man  like  Walter 
Hoving  could  impose  his 
taste  on  customers.  This 
has  become  an  age  when  a 
horde  of  people,  too  new 
ly  rich  to  have  much  idea 
what  taste  is,  are  looking  for 
certifiable  good  taste,  things 
acknowledged  to  be  ot  the 
highest  quality,  the  best  de 
sign,  things  that  everybody  ap 
proves  of,  things  thai  are  safe. 
The  Tiffany  stores  .ire  lull  o( 
them,  and  Tittain  Si  Co.  is  grow- 
ing fat  selling  them.  Says  Buatta, 
"The  insulated,  elitist  types  who 
think  Tiffany  is  then  store  they're 
not  going  to  keep  it  alive  1  iffany 
had  to  go  out  to  the  marketplace  and 
get  the  people  with  new  money  to 
spend.  A  whole  new  generation,  anew 
rid."  a 

■ii\  Brandt,  a  fte.aye.nx  contributor, 
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The  Last 
Laugh 


by  Joseph  Heller 


When  Rembrandt' s  idiosyncratic  painting 
Aristotle  Contemplating  the  Bust 
of  Homer,  of  1653,  was  sold  at  auction  in 
November  J 96 1,  fetching  $2,300,000,  the 
world  of  fine  art  and  museums  moved  into  a 
new  era.  Art  prices  began  their  climb  into  the 
stratosphere;  vast  segments  of  the  public,  who 
had  cringed  at  the  thought  of  penetrating  the 
dingy  halls  of  an  art  museum,  rushed  to  the 
Met  to  see  what  all  the  money  and  hype  was 
about;  and  the  art  museum  entered  the  world 
of  populism,  education  for  the  masses,  and  the 
accelerated  acquisition  of  grand  master- 
pieces. 

For  all  that,  the  best  thing  Aristotle's  pur- 
chase did  for  the  world  of  culture  was  that  it 
inspired  ] useph  Heller,  twenty-five  years  lat- 


Rembrondt  self-portrait  (1635-36). 


er,  to  write  a  major  novel  about  the  painting. 
In  the  book,  he  tells  us  more  about  the  illusion 
of  art,  the  deviousness  of  artists,  the  careless- 
ness of  art  collectors,  and  the  opera  buff  a  of  art 
museums  in  the  modern  age  than  an  army  of 
social  historians  could. 

Picture  This  does  for  the  universe  of  art 
and  museums  what  Catch- 2 2  did  for  war. 
'  'M;y  interest  in  painting, ' '  says  Heller,  '  'was 
primarily  a  literary  one.  I  chose  the  painting  of 
Aristotle  as  an  avenue  for  moving  where  I 
wanted  to  go  through  history.  I  gave  Aristotle  a 
consciousness,  because  through  him  I  wanted 
to  reflect  on  the  dreadful  similarities  between 
three  democratic  societies  in  history" — the  ter- 
rible, warmongering  society  of  fifth-  and 
fourth-century  Athens,  when  Aristotle  lived; 
seventeenth-century  Holland,  with  its  explo- 
sion of  petit  bourgeois  commerce,  when  the 
vile,  venal  Rembrandt  painted  Aristotle;  and 
our  own  time,  with  its  various  explosions  of 
war,  commerce,  and  art,  when  Aristotle  was 
sold  to  the  Met  for  what  was  then  an  unprece- 
dented amount.  Not  much  has  changed,  the 
philosopher  muses. 

The  novel,  which  begins  with  the  painting 
and  jump-cuts  through  time  and  space,  is  stat- 
ic (rather  than  dramatic)  and  is  best  "read" 
like  a  painting.  Heller,  who  spent  two  and  a 
half  years  researching  historical  sources  for  the 
book,  uses  the  technique  of  "history  as  head- 
line" to  illustrate  his  belief  that  "all  history  is 
bunk.  "  "Don't  believe  anything  you  read,  " 
he  quips,  "including  this  book.  " 

Only  Joseph  Heller  could  contemplate  the 
painting  and  spin  out  certain  associations — 
Homer,  the  Lusitania,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Mussolini,  Xenophon,  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra, 
Alcibiades,  Wallis  Simpson,  Athenian  de- 
mocracy-tyranny, a  kipper-making  machine, 


Joseph  Heller  and  bust  of  Homer. 

Sparta,  the  stock-market  crash,  Socrates, 
]esse  Owens,  Pericles,  Walt  Disney,  Solon, 
how  to  scumble  paint,  Jan  Six,  penicillin, 
Doctor  Tulp,  Waterloo,  ].  P.  Morgan,  Pieter 
Corneliszoon  Hooft,  fames  Rorimer  (the  di- 
rector of  the  Met  whobought  the  Aristotle), 
and,  of  course,  Rembrandt — into  a  riveting 
parody. 

In  this  antic  Rorschach  test  of  a  book,  Hel- 
ler shows  why,  when  a  work  of  art  leaves  the 
possession  of  its  creator,  it  loses  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  meaning.  The  chapter  "The  Last 
Laugh,"  excerpted  here — it  is  the  first  time 
Connoisseur  has  published  a  work  of  fiction 
in  its  eighty -eight-year  history — traces  how 
Aristotle  made  its  way  from  Amsterdam  to 
Sicily  to  New  York  and  how  the  trip  might — or 
might  not — have  been  worth  it. 


Irom  his  new  novel,  Picture  This,  a 
sai        ic  view  <  )f  the  art  w<  >rld 
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The  novel's  protogonist  is  the  painting  Aristotle,  now  in  the  Met  after  a  307-year-long  journey  of  adventure,  mystery,  and  mistaken  identity. 


It  was  the  fortune  of  Rembrandt's 
Aristotle  to  begin  his  travels  with  a 
journey  from  Amsterdam  to  Sicily 
in  1654  and  to  conclude  them  in 
America  in  1961  with  a  tri- 
umphant debut  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  on  Filth  Ave- 
nue in  New  York,  three  centuries  short  six 
years  after  the  island  of  Manhattan  was 
ceded  to  the  English,  the  Dutch  deciding 
that  they  would  not  fight  to  hold  what  they 


could  not  keep  and  administer. 

In  actuality,  the  painting  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  time  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  First  World  War  and  the  perils  oi~ 
crossing  the  Atlantic  at  any  time.  On  the 
night  of  April  14  in  1912,  the  unsinkahle 
British  ocean  liner  the  Titanic  sank  alter 
colliding  with  an  iceberg,  with  a  loss  of 
lives  of  over  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
twenty-two  hundred  people  aboard,  and 


that  same  year  U.S.  troops  were  occupying 
Tientsin,  China,  to  protect  American 
interests  there,  U.S.  Marines  were  landing 
in  Cuba  to  protect  American  interests 
there,  and  U.S.  Marines  were  landing 
in  Nicaragua  to  protect  American  interests 
there  too  alter  rebels  had  massa<  red 
Nicaraguan  soldiers,  and  the  First  Balkan 
War  broke  out. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  Rembrandts 
perished  in  the  First  World  War  because 
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nobody  knows  how  many 
Rembrandts  were  painted 
by    Rembrandt,    his 
collaborators,    and  his 
counterfeiters. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Rem- 
brandt's Homer  Dictating  to 
a  Scribe,    scorched,   re- 
painted, and  reduced 
by  fire  to  almost  half 
the  original  size,  to 
make  its  way  to  the 
museum  of  the  Mau- 
ritshuis    in   The 
Hague,    where, 
presumably,    like 
the  Aristotle  at  the 
Metropolitan,   it 
will  stay  forever, 
until  the  end  of 
time. 

It  was  the  fate 

of  the  Ruffo  A/- 

exander  to  be 

lost.  If  found,  it 

will  be  worth  a 

fortune. 

In  the  meanwhile  a 
golden  opportunity  ex- 
ists for  a  gifted  forger  to 
create  the  original  Rem- 
brandt painting  of  the 
Ruffo  Alexander,  the  only 
stipulations  being  that  it 
conform  in  dimensions  with 
those  in  the  contract,  be  made 
of  four  pieces  of  canvas  sewn 
together  with  seams  so  "fright- 
ful, it  is  difficult  to  believe," 
and  that  it  be  done  with  pig- 
ments old  enough  to  stand  the 
tests  of  time  as  measured  by 
advanced  technological  pro- 
cedures. The  chances  to 
succeed  will  be  en- 
hanced if  the  face  of 
Alexander  resembles 
the  face  in  the  two  Rembrandt  Alexanders 
we  do  have. 

In  his  will   Don  Antonio  Ruffo,   the 
Sicilian  nobleman  who  commissioned  the 
ting  'mm  Rembrandt,   in  1652,   in- 
cluded his  three  Rembrandts  in  a  list  of  one 
hundrei  '  paintings  that  were  to  go  intact  to 
ii  generation  as  a  col- 
ited,  sold,  or  dis- 


posed of  in  any  other  way.  In  1  74 3 ,  his 
eldest  great-grandson  died  in  the  plague, 
as  did  all  of  his  brothers.  And  in  1  750  the 
Ruffo  family  divided  in  two  lines.  What 
became  of  the  Aristotle  then  and  the  rest  of 
the  "hundred  paintings"  is  anybody's 
guess.  We  do  know,  however,  that  by 
1815,  the  year  of  Waterloo  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Don 
Antonio's  wishes  had  been  disregarded, 
for  the  painting  was  on  display  in  London, 
as  a  picture  of  someone  else,  the  property 
of  Sir  Abraham  Hume  of  Ashridge  Park, 
Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire. 

He  could  hardly  be  recognized. 

"I  wonder  who  he  is?"  a  bewhiskered 
gentleman  inquired  from  a  distance  in  the 
gallery  in  which  he  was  on  exhibition. 

His  companion,  an  elegant  woman  with 
auburn  hair  and  a  rolled-up  parasol,  an- 
swered, "He  looks  just  like  the  Dutch  poet 
and  historian  Pieter  Corneliszoon  Hooft, 
doesn't  he?" 

"You're  right,  by  Jove!"  said  the  gentle- 
man happily,  reading  the  identification. 

Aristotle  was  shaken.  No  one  knows 
how  he  went  so  far,  from  Ruffo's  Messina 
in  Sicily  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume's  Hertford- 
shire and  London,  although  we  know 
much  about  him  since. 

No  one  knows  the  tortuous  route  trav- 
eled by  the  damaged  Homer  from  the  Ruf- 
fos  in  Italy  into  the  collection  of  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  in  England  by  1885,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  scarred  Homer  of  Rem- 
brandt, like  the  blind  Homer  in  legend, 
had  a  harder  time  than  the  Aristotle. 

Life  has  always  been  easier  for  the  sons 
of  professional  men  in  the  upper  class 
than  for  artists  who  start  at  the  bottom, 


especially  poets. 

In  Sicily  back  in  1664  Aristotle  had  rec- 
ognized the  face  in  the  painting  of  Homer 
as  the  one  on  the  bust  he  had  been  con- 
templating on  Ruffo's  wall  the  previous 
ten  years.  Aristotle  could  tell  at  first 
glance  that  to  the  ground  of  a  light  shade  of 
yellow  and  pink,  consisting  of  much  chalk 
mixed  with  a  little  ocher,  Rembrandt  had 
added  preparatory  layers  of  a  rather  darker 
tone  of  reddish  brown.  Aristotle  had 
learned  much  more  about  painting  in  his 
two  years  with  Rembrandt.  These  basic 
layers  of  the  ground  consisted  in  the  main 
of  chalk,  ochers,  and  umbers  mixed  with  a 
little  white  lead.  On  top  of  these  layers  he 
spread  a  dark  grayish-brown  underpaint- 
ing  of  mysterious  and  subtle  effect  that 
appeared  in  various  places  in  the  cloak, 
the  head,  the  beard,  and  the  background, 
into  which  umber  and  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
white  lead  had  been  worked.  Rembrandt 
put  only  a  lighter  top  layer  in  the  shadowy 
areas  of  the  head,  the  cap,  and  the  beard, 
making  sure  that  the  tone  of  even  the  dark 
areas  of  the  figure  was  tinged  by  the 
grayish-brown  layer  of  umber  and  white 
lead  underneath.  The  brown,  red,  and  yel- 
low pigments  in  the  cap,  face,  and  beard 
were  ochers,  while  the  yellow  ribbon 
across  the  forehead  was  of  lead-tin  yellow 
mixed  with  more  white  lead. 

There  was  no  red  lake  pigment  used,  not 
even  in  the  flesh  tones  or  areas  of  shadow. 

In  a  color  scheme  restricted  almost 
wholly  to  shades  of  brown,  white,  and  dim 
gold,  Rembrandt  had  conceived  a  blind 
old  poet  in  a  dark-brown  cloak  with  wide 
sleeves  and  with  a  golden-yellow  shawl 
over  his  cloak.  Homer  is  wearing  a  poet's 
fillet  on  his  brow,  and  on  his  head  Rem- 
brandt put  an  odd  cap.  Homer  leans  on  his 
stick,  his  mouth  open.  His  sightless  eyes 
are  open  too. 

He  was  almost  human. 

Aristotle  was  tormented  by  the  thought 
that  more  work,  and  more  paint,  had  gone 
into  this  painting  than  his  own,  although 
the  price  was  the  same.  He  did  not  feel 
cordial.  He  tried  hard  not  to  be  envious. 
Aristotle  was  better-looking.  Homer 
was  blind. 

He  convinced  himself  he  was  much  bet- 
ter off:  he  would  rather  have  eyes  and  look 
like  a  foreigner  than  be  blind  like  Homer 
and  find  his  way  with  a  staff,  and  by  the 


Heller  juggles  events:  the  horrors  of 
World  War  I;  the  dealings  of  Joseph  Duveen, 
who  sold  and  resold  the  Aristotle  at  profit. 
Right:  A  Rembrandt  portrait  of  Jan  Six,  who 
posed  as  Aristotle  for  the  famous  painting 
"because  Rembrandt  liked  his  face  better." 
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time  Homer  came  into  the  picture,  the 
Ruffos  had  found  out  who  he  was  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  Aristotle,  the  great 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  and  knew  he  was 
not  Alhertus  Magnus  or  some  nameless 
phrenologist.  They  were  all  the  more  vain 
for  his  presence  in  their  household. 

Before  [the  pioneering  Dutch  Rem- 
hrandt  scholar  Ahraham]  Bredius  identi- 
fied the  painting  in  London,  there  was  a 
span  of  about  a  hundred  thirty-five  years  in 
which  nothing  more  of  the  Homer  is 
known  than  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  Homer  of  ancient  Ionia. 

We  deduce  the  poet  from  the  poetry. 

We  deduce  a  Creator  from  a  universe 
moving  like  clockwork,  although  we  now 
know  that  our  universe  is  a  fire  and  our 
planet  an  ember. 

Soon  there  will  be  no  more  people  left. 


Life  is  more  than  half  over. 

With  the  Aristotle,  there  was  a  disap- 
pearance of  some  sixty-five  years  before  he 
turned  up  in  London  in  1815  as  P.  C. 
Hooft,  the  possession  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.  Sir  Abraham  died  in  1838,  and 
after  his  death  Aristotle  remained  for 
much  of  the  rest  of  that  century  with  the 
family  at  Ashridge  Park.  With  the  death  of 
Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow  Cust  in 
1893,  Aristotle's  idyll  at  Ashridge  Park, 
for  reasons  we  don't  know,  came,  unfortu- 
nately, to  an  end. 

Except  for  art  dealers  and  one  young 
American  heir,  all  the  owners  kept  the 
painting  for  their  whole  lives. 

He  was  sold  in  London,  where  Bredius 
saw  him,  and  within  four  years  was  in 
Paris,  the  property  of  the  extraordinary 
art   collector   Rodolphe    Kann.    When 


Kann  died,  the  painting  was  bought  by  the 
dealer  Joseph  Duveen,  and  the  stage  was 
set  tor  the  completion  ot  the  journey-  ol 
the  Aristotle,  from  their  commencement  in 

Amsterdam  to  their  termination  in 
New  York,  and  for  his  descent  from  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Old  World  into  the  mid- 
dle class  of  the  New. 

In  1907,  when  the  steamship  Lusiuima 
set  her  speed  record  [crossing  the  Atlantic 
from  Queenstown,  Ireland,  to  New  York 
City],  Duveen  sold  the  Aristotle,  for  "six 
figures,"  he  reported,  to  Mrs.  Collis  P. 
Huntington  of  New  York  City,  the  first  ot 
its  American  owners.  It  is  possible  the 
painting  was  aboard. 

Mrs.  Huntington,  the  former  Arabella 
Duval  Yarrington  Worsham  of  Alabama, 
was  the  widow  of  the  eastern  railroad  mil- 
lionaire Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  lived  in 
New  York,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road across  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  eventu- 
ally consolidated  virtually  all  transporta- 
tion in  the  West  into  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  owner,  as  he  was  of  the  Chesa- 
peake 6k  Ohio  and  other  railroads,  and  she 
would  soon  become  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hun- 
tington by  marrying  the  nephew  of  her 
former  husband.  The  real  story  behind  this 
marriage  to  her  deceased  husband's 
nephew  is  undoubtedly  intriguing,  but  not 
to  us. 

Mrs.  Huntington  thought  Duveen's 
asking  price  high,  and  Aristotle  agreed. 
But  she  wanted  a  Rembrandt. 

"Do  you  know  who  the  man  in  the 
painting  is?"  she  inquired.  "1  have  always 
wanted  a  painting  ot  the  poet  Virgil." 

"It's  a  portrait  ot  the  poet  Virgil." 

Rembrandt's  Portrait  <>/  Virgil  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  was  installed  in  Mrs.  I  lun- 
tington's  home  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  htt\ 
seventh  Street,  Number  2  East. 

Rembrandt's  painting  ot  P.  O  Iloott 
has  not  been  heard  ot  since. 

And  in  the  same  year  Aristotle  passed 
customs  and  was  admitted  to  America, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  barred  the 
Japanese  from  immigrating  to  the  United 
States,  the  Dutch  completed  the  occupa- 
tion ot  Sumatra  by  defeating  the  Achincsc 
people  there,  and  John  Pierponl  Morgan 
halted   the  run  on   banks  in   t Ik    I  'nited 
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States  by  importing  $100  million  in  gold 
from  Europe.  Mrs.  Huntington  kept  the 
painting  until  she  passed  away  seventeen 
years  later,  in  1924,  when  Adolf  Hitler 
was  in  prison  in  Munich  writing  the  first 
volume  of  his  Mem  Kampf. 

She  left  the  Aristotle  to  her  son,  Archer 
M.  Huntington,  who  sold  it  hack  to  Du- 
veen  in  1928,  twenty-one  years  after  the 
dealer  had  parted  with  it.  Duveen  shipped 
the  painting  hack  across  the  Atlantic  to  be 
cleaned  by  a  master  restorer  in  The  Hague, 
and  next  to  either  his  London  or  his  Paris 
establishment,  where  he  had  it  examined 
by  the  noted  Dutch  Rembrandt  scholar  F. 
Schmidt-Degener.  Only  then  did  Duveen 
rind  out  that  this  Rembrandt  was  the  Aris- 
totle described  in  the  Ruffo  family  ar- 
chives, opened  in  1916. 

Rembrandt's  celebrated  Portrait  of  Virgil 
then  went  the  way  of  the  celebrated  Rem- 
brandt Portrait  of  Pieter  Hooft. 

By  November  of  that  year,  Aristotle  was 
back  in  New  York,  and  Duveen  sold  the 
painting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Erick- 
son,  of  110  East  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Mr. 
Erickson  owned  an  advertising  agency  and 
was  later  a  founding  partner  of  the  firm  of 
McCann-Erickson,  which  grew  to  be- 
come, and  probably  remains,  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  entities  in  the  world. 

The  price  was  $750,000. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  owner  of  an 
advertising  agency  back  in  1928  could 
spend  $750,000  for  a  painting. 

Aristotle  wanted  to  cry  out  from  the 
canvas  that  no  painting  on  earth  was 
worth  $750,000  in  aesthetic  value,  and 
that  no  artist  on  earth  would  disagree. 


"Of  course,"  said  the  suave  art  dealer, 
later  Lord  Duveen  of  Millbank,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Erickson,  "I  am  really  losing  money 
by  selling  it  so  cheaply  now,  for  certainly  it 
soon  will  be  worth  very  much  more." 

Money  has  no  worth,  Aristotle  could 
have  told  all  three  of  them  repeatedly  until 
he  was  blue  in  the  face,  but  knew  he  would 
not  be  believed. 

There  was  a  boom  now  in  art  buying  in 
America  too,  fueled  in  large  part  by  art 
dealers  and  interior  decorators  profiting 
from  it,  and  Aristotle  was  pained  by  his 
depreciation  as  a  philosopher  in  contrast 
to  Rembrandt's  appreciation  as  a  painter. 
He  would  listen  despondently  as  Duveen 
extolled  the  virtues  of  Rembrandt. 
Duveen  never  said  much  about 
Aristotle's  philosophy. 

Rembrandt  was  more  illustrious  than 
he  was. 

So  were  previous  owners.  Not  least 
among  the  rare  beauties  of  the  painting 
stressed  by  Duveen  was  the  ownership  by 
Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  who  had  kept 
it  until  her  death. 

He  sometimes  longed  for  the  days  when 
he  was  P.  C.  Hooft  and  lived  with  Sir 
Abraham  Hume  in  Hertfordshire.  Plato 
might  have  laughed,  sardonically,  to  see 
him  so  coarsely  retailed,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  sales  package  with  the  lesser  appeal. 

The  sale  to  the  Ericksons  was  con- 
tracted on  November  12,  1928,  only  a  few 
days  after  Herbert  Hoover  was  elected 
thirty-first  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  year  the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact  out- 
lawing war  was  signed  in  Paris  by  more 
than  sixty  states;  Benito  Mussolini  pub- 
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lished  an  autobiography  titled  My  Autobi- 
ography; Walt  Disney,  in  California,  pro- 
duced the  first  Mickey  Mouse  film;  Franz 
Lehar  composed  the  operetta  Frederika  in 
Berlin;  Alexander  Fleming  discovered 
penicillin;  Amsterdam  was  host  to  the 
Olympic  Games;  and  the  first  machine  for 
boning  and  cleaning  kippers,  which  are 
herring,  male  salmon,  and  sea  trout  that 
are  cured  by  splitting,  cleaning,  salting, 
and  smoking,  was  given  its  initial  run  in 
Fleetwood,  England. 

In  the  Summer  Olympic  Games  of  1928 
the  U.S.  led  all  other  nations  with  one 
hundred  thirty-one  points. 

The  sale  was  completed  with  a  final 
payment  by  Mr.  Erickson  in  January 
of  1929. 

In  October  of  1929  the  stock  market 
crashed.  The  Great  Depression  followed 
and  spread  through  the  world. 

The  second  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  son  of  the 
first  one,  poured  out  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  futile  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
uncontrollable  market. 

There  was  no  stopping  the  decline. 

People  still  don't  explain  why  the  stock 
market  had  to  crash  and  the  Great  Depres- 
sion had  to  follow. 

On  November  12,  1930,  two  years  to 
the  day  after  the  purchase,  Erickson  sold 
the  Aristotle  back  to  Duveen  for  $500,000, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  less  than  he  had 
paid. 

"You  assured  me,"  said  Mr.  Erickson, 
grimly,  when  Mr.  Duveen  named  his 
price,  "that  the  work  would  increase  in 
value." 

"These  are  difficult  times  now,  Mr. 
Erickson,"  responded  Duveen.  "We  are 
living  in  the  Great  Depression." 

"I  think  I  know  that." 

In  February  of  1936,  his  financial  health 
restored,  Mr.  Erickson  reacquired  the 
painting  from  Duveen  for  $590,000,  the 
difference  of  $90,000  representing  charges 
for  interest  and  the  New  York  sales  tax, 
and  Aristotle  moved  out  of  the  storage 
room  back  to  the  Erickson  home  at  110 
East  Thirty-fifth  Street  the  same  year 
Edward  VIII  became  king  of  England  and 
abdicated  to  marry  the  woman  he  loved, 
Mrs.  Wallis  Warfield  Simpson;  Italy  in- 
vaded and  annexed  Ethiopia;  Stalin  con- 
tinued his  lethal  purge  trials  in  Russia; 
Hitler  won  elections  in  Germany  with  99 


Heller  spins  out  associations  like  the 
1928  Summer  Olympics,  the  1929  stock- 
market  crash,  when  ticker-tape  machines 
went  haywire,  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
who  plays  a  major  role  in  the  novel. 
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percent  of  the  vote;  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  won  reelection  here,  with  98.7 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote;  and  Margaret 
Mitchell  published  Gone  with  the  Wind 
while  the  American  Negro  Jesse  Owens 
was  winning  four  gold  medals  in  the  track 
and  field  events  of  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Berlin,  frustrating  and  enraging  Hitler; 
and  the  U.S.  national  debt  was  increasing 
to  $34  billion  because  of  expenditures  for 
relief  programs  instituted  by  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal. 

Henry  Ford,  who  was  having  his 
problems  with  union  organizers,  admired 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Nazis,  and  Hitler 
admired  him. 

There  were  no  union  problems  in 
Nazi  Germany. 

There  were  no  union  problems  in  the 
Soviet  Union  either,  but  there  were  no 
Henry  Fords. 

Between  1920  and  1922,  Mr.  Ford's 
newspaper,  the  Dearborn  Independent,  had 
published  in  ninety-two  consecutive  issues 
articles  of  virulent  anti-Semitism,  most 
relating  to  the  contents  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  pamphlet,  The  Protocols  of  the  El- 
ders ofZion,  which  was  known  to  consist  of 
spurious  transcripts  of  conversations  that 
had  never  taken  place,  and  whose  republi- 
cation and  distribution  Ford  financed. 

Young  Hitler  kept  a  photograph  of  Hen- 
ry Ford  in  his  room  for  inspiration. 

Shortly  before  World  War  II,  Chancel- 


lor  Hitler  awarded  Henry  Ford  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  German  Eagle,  the  highest 
award  to  a  foreigner  that  the  Third  Reich 
could  bestow,  and  Ford  was  honored  to 
accept.  Ford  would  not  allow  his 
company  to  fulfill  a  contract  to  manu- 
facture engines  in  this  country  for  Britain's 
Royal  Air  Force. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  it  was  told  of 
Mr.  Ford  that  he  wept  repentantly  at 
pictures  of  the  death  camps.  This  is  anoth- 
er one  of  those  stories  that  seem  too  good 
to  be  true. 

On  November  2  of  1936,  nine  months 
after  Mr.  Erickson  repurchased  the  paint- 
ing, he  died.  He  left  the  Aristotle  in  trust  to 
his  wife,  Rita,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
works  in  his  collection,  and  the  painting 
was  with  her  until  her  death  twenty-five 
years  later,  in  February  of  1961. 

Before  her  death,  Mrs.  Erickson  was  so- 
licited many  times  by  dealers  seeking  to 
sell  the  picture  and  curators  hoping  to  be 
given  it.  After  her  death,  the  trustees  of 
her  estate  decided  her  testamentary  desires 
would  best  be  fulfilled  by  a  public  sale  of 
the  paintings,  and  an  auction  was  an- 
nounced for  later  that  year  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  at  980  Madison  Avenue 
in  New  York. 

It  was  an  open  secret,  said  the  New  York 
Times,  that  the  auction  houses  of  Sothe- 
by's and  Christie's  were  also  vying  for  "the 
plum."  Because  the  Erickson  sale  involved 


twenty-four  pictures  expected  to  bring  at 
least  $3,000,000,  it  was  understood  that 
the  gallery  commission  was  a  negotiated 
figure  instead  of  the  standard  rate. 

The  auction  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention.   Prospective  buyers — collectors, 
agents  of  collectors,  representatives  of  mu- 
seums— were  admitted  to  the  main  hall  of 
the  gallery,  in  which  the  auction  would  be 
conducted.   Those  attending  as 
spectators  were  seated  in  three 
other  galleries  and  witnessed    t 
the  proceedings  on  closed- 
circuit  television. 

Many  months  of  secret 
preparations  had  preceded 
the  auction.  Museums  elec- 
ting to  try  for  the  painting 
had  to  round  up  the  money 
that  would  give  them  a 
chance.    Among 
these,   of  course, 
was  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Museum   of 
Art,    whose   pur- 
chase of  the  paint- 
ing was  made  pos- 
sible  by   a   "war 
fund,"   to  which 
several   trustees 
and  more  than  a 
hundred   private 
individuals   con- 
tributed. 
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The  director  of  the  museum,  Mr.  James 
1.  Ronmer.  explained:  "Aristotle  is 
one  of  the  great  paintings  in  the  world, 
and  it  would  have  heen  heartbreaking, 
with  Wall  Street  so  close,  to  have  lost 
out  on  it." 

There  was  applause  from  the  audience 
in  all  tour  galleries  when  the  Aristotle  was 
brought  onstage  tor  the  start  of  the  sale  and 
spotlights  transformed  those  sleeves  of  his 
white  robe  into  folds  of  Rembrandt  gold. 

There  was  a  louder  ovation  four  minutes 
later  when  the  auction  was  over  and  the 
auctioneer  announced  that  the  prize  had 
been  won  by  an  "eastern  museum,"  bid- 
ding $2,300,000. 

The  day  on  which  the  painting  rirst 
went  on  display,  a  Saturday,  forty-two 
thousand  people  came  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Aristotle  was  mounted  against  a 
large  background  of  red  velvet,  just  a  few 
paces  from  the  Sphinx  of  Queen  Hatshep- 
sut,  which  had  heen  reconstructed  from 
fragments  found  at  her  mortuary  temple  at 
Deir  el  Bahri,  dating  hack  to  around  1490 
B.C.  The  Sphinx  drew  scant  attention. 

Aristotle  was  overcome  hy  the  commo- 
tion and  the  ranks  of  people  surging 
forward  to  see  him. 

He  wondered  if  the  bust  of  Homer  was  as 
impressed  as  he  was. 

He  wondered  what  Rembrandt  would 
say  if  he  could  see  him  now. 

Probably,  he  would  say  that  he  had  sold 
him  too  soon. 

For  the  next  day,  Sunday,  when  the 
museum  would  be  open  just  four  hours, 
officials  forecast  hopefully  an  attendance 
of  fifty  thousand.  If  that  many  material- 
ized, the  record  for  a  single  day  for  the 
museum,  which  had  exhibited  the  Mona 
Lisa  and  the  Vatican  Pieta  of  Michelan- 
gelo, would  be  exceeded  by  nearly  seven 
thousand. 

More  than  eighty  thousand  showed 
up! 

Long  lines  formed  early  at  the  main 
entrance  and  at  three  supplementary  en- 
trances, one  from  the  parking  lot  behind 
the  museum,  another  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Eighty-first  Street,  and  the  third  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Eightv-third  Street, 
vhen  the  four-hour  dav  was  over, 
officia  _ed  that  82,629  persons 

had  an 
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into  some  20,650  people  an  hour,  344 
people  a  minute,  or  slightly  more  than  5. 7 
people  even-  second.  Even  if  this  figure  is  a 
lie,  it  is  a  very  impressive  lie. 

They  would  have  had  to  step  verv  lively 
to  come  one  at  a  time. 

However,  they  approached  in  groups. 
At  no  time  were  there  fewer  than  eighteen 
people  at  the  guardrail  in  front  of  the  mas- 
terpiece, and  a  constant  mass  of  hundreds 
more  stretched  patiently  behind  them  to 
the  opposite  wall. 

For  Aristotle  those  days  were  the  most 
thrilling  he  could  recall.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  had  heard  ot  Aristotle  and  people 
who  had  heard  of  Rembrandt,  but  there 
were  not  many,  until  they  read  ot  the  auc- 
tion, who  had  known  that  the  two  had 
once  been  closely  associated.  Not  in  either 
of  Aristotle's  lifetimes  had  he  been  the  idol 
ot  so  much  cunositv  and  veneration. 

Some  men  bared  their  heads  as  thev 
neared,  as  though  uncovering  for  the  flag. 


and  many  men  and  women  put  hand  over 
heart  as  thev  paid  him  homage. 

One  woman  chewed  noisilv  on  a  salted 
pretzel. 

One  gentleman  observed  with  authority 
that  it  had  cost  a  lot  ot  money,  but  he 
could  see  now  that  it  was  worth  it. 

Now  and  then  in  the  chorus  ot  general 
praise  a  discordant  voice  inquired  why  the 
monev  could  not  have  been  spent  to  teed 
hungry  tamilies. 

Aristotle  knew  wh\ . 

There  is  never  any  shortage  ot  hungry 
families.  But  great  paintings  bv  great 
painters  come  rarely  on  the  market.  And  a 
great  painting  ot  Aristotle  was  practically 
unique. 

"I  waited  longer  on  line  than  I  did  tor 
the  Mona  Lisa, "  a  mother  explained  to  her 
young  daughter.  "This  one  is  better." 

"He  looks  like  Pieter  Hooft,"  the  little 
girl  answered. 

B\  the  end  of  that  week  Aristotle  was 
the  most  famous  philosopher  in  New  York. 
Rembrandt  was  the  most  talked-about 
painter. 

Homer  was  hardly  mentioned. 

Paperback  editions  of  works  bv  Aristotle 
appeared  on  best-seller  lists,  and  publish- 
ers, underestimating  demand,  ran  out  of 
stock. 

The  Getty  Foundation  and  the  MacAr- 
thur  Foundation  both  made  haste  to  an- 
nounce thev  would  have  wanted  the  paint- 
ing had  thev  been  in  existence. 

The  governments  oi  Iran,  Brunei,  and 
Kuwait  were  short  of  cash. 

In  Washington,  a  spokesman  said  the 
president  would  have  endeavored  to  raise 
money  to  buv  the  painting  for  the  White 
House  had  anyone  in  his  administration 
known  of  the  sale. 

There  are  people  willing  to  pay  a  great 
deal  to  own  the  most  expensive  painting  in 
the  world.  They  will  not  pav  as  much  tor 
one  that  costs  less. 

In  the  first  seven  weeks,  attendance  at 
the  museum  was  a  record  1 .07^. ol  0,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  almost  all 
came  to  look  at  least  once  at  the  picture  ot 
Aristotle. 

He  had  hardly  a  moment  to  himselt. 

But  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  the 
number>  inexorably  declined,  and  he  be- 
gan inexorably  to  teel  neglected.  He  was 
moved  from  the  Great  Hall  into  an  ordi- 


Top:  James  J.  Rorimer  center  ,  director 
of  the  Met,  used  o  secret  code  to  outbid  all 
others  at  the  1961  Parie-Bernet  auction. 
Opposite:  His  prize  on  display  in  the  Met, 
where  120,000  flocked  the  first  two  days. 
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nary  gallery.  People  strolled  in  who  did  not 
even  know  he  was  there. 

He  was  gloomier  than  ever.  He  missed 
the  hurrying  crowds  with  beaming  faces 
that  no  longer  flocked  to  see  him.  He  even 
missed  the  company  of  the  Sphinx  of 
Queen  Hatshepsut  from  the  mortuary  tem- 
ple at  Deir  el  Bahri.  He  hung  in  a  room 
with  a  bunch  of  other  somber  Rembrandts, 
of  which  he  quickly  grew  tired.  How  he 
longed  for  a  splash  of  sunlight,  for  a  touch 
of  the  gay  color,  smiling  faces,  pretty  wom- 
en present  in  other  paintings  with  which 
he  had  occasionally  spent  time  in  other 
places.  He  would  pay  almost  anything  for  a 
Renoir  or  a  Picasso. 

Hefoundhimselftremblinginfearofhis 
own  authenticity  each  time  the  attribu- 
tion of  one  of  the  other  Rembrandts  in  his 
room  came  into  question  or  was  said  to  be 
spurious.  There  were  two,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  about  whom  he  harbored  doubts 
from  the  first  day  he  saw  them,  and  he 
eyed  them  dejectedly  with  anxiety  and 
hostility.  They  did  not  look  to  him  entire- 
ly like  the  Rembrandt  he  knew.  He  was 
nervously  aware  that  he  was  several  centi- 
meters smaller  than  he  had  been  original- 
ly, and  that  some  specialists  did  not 
accept  normal  shrinkage  as  a  credible 
explanation. 

In  1987  a  painting  of  sunflowers  by  Vin- 
cent van  Gogh  in  which  the  chrome-yel- 
low pigment  had  turned  muddy  was  sold 
for  $39.9  million  to  a  Japanese  insurance 
company  that  did  not  care  about  the 
chrome  yellow.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  countries  all  over  the  world 
did  not  rush  to  see  it.  Later  in  1987  a 
different  painting  by  van  Gogh  brought 
$53.9  million. 

Rembrandt's  Aristotle  was  overshad- 
owed. 

Aristotle  had  a  lump  in  his  throat.  The 
more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he 
wished  he  were  a  van  Gogh.  He  envied  the 
paintings  in  the  tidier  Frick  museum  far- 
ther downtown,  which  itself  was  a  work  of 
art.  There,  with  the  Titian  and  the  Goyas, 
the  Velazquez  and  El  Grecos,  the  Holbein 
ThomasMore,  and,  as  a  worthy  companion 
piece  to  himself,  the  magnificent  Rem- 
brandt self-portrait  of  1658,  in  which 
Rembrandt  looks  like  a  man  who  will 
throw  you  out  if  he  does  not  like  your  man- 
ner or  breeding,  Aristotle  would  be  with 


his  peers  in  the  company  he  deserved,  and 
make  a  much  stronger  impression  in  what 
everyone  knew  was  a  smarter  museum, 
despite  the  repellent  Fragonards  and  the 
peculiar  Polish  Rider. 

Aristotle  also  preferred  the  better  loca- 
tion of  the  Frick.  It  was  nearer  the  zoo. 

As  for  the  auction  itself,  there  fell  near 
the  end  a  dramatic  silence  of  some  ten  sec- 
onds that  seemed  like  ten  hours  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art  was  going  to  acquire  the  painting  with 
a  bid  of  $2, 250,000. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  was  in  such  terror  that 
Mr.  Rorimer,  bidding  for  the  museum, 
had  fallen  asleep  that  she  was  on  the  verge 
o(  shrieking  to  her  husband  to  call  out 
another  $100,000. 

But  Mr.  Rorimer  was  not  asleep.  Bid- 
ding secretively  in  the  code  prearranged, 
he  fingered  his  lapel  and  moved  his  eyes  to 
the  right,  signaling  $50,000  more. 

The  dealer  bidding  for  Cleveland  had 
reached  the  maximum  authorized  and 
could  go  no  higher. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  would  not 
say  how  much  higher  it  had  been  prepared 
to  go. 

The  third-highest  bid  of  $1,950,000 
was  traced  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Pittsburgh,  which  had  the 


support  oi  a  benefactor,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mel- 
lon Scaife,  who  had  allotted  personal 
funds  of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Rembrandt. 

In  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  Rem- 
brandt, Pittsburgh  came  home  with  the 
Man  with  the  Herring  [by  Frans  H,ils| 
for  $145,000. 

The  fourth-highest  bidder  was  a  noble- 
man in  Switzerland  of  German  descent. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  auction,  Mr. 
Rorimer  felt  obliged  to  take  exception  to 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
alluded  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  event. 
The  newspaper  spoke  of  "a  persistent 
feeling  of  discomfort,  even  of  distaste, 
with  the  price,"  and  asked  if  that  amount 
of  money  could  have  been  better  spent. 
Mr.  Rorimer,  defending  the  museum, 
explained  to  the  press  that  the  cost  was 
of  no  importance. 

"Money  is  only  a  medium  of  ex- 
change." 

There  were  people  of  good  character  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  painting  willing  to 
swear  under  oath  they  heard  Aristotle 
snort.  □ 

From  the  forthcoming  hook  Picture  This,  by 
]oseph  Heller,  to  he  puhlished  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  Copyright  e  /988  fr\  Joseph 
Heller. 
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In  1983  the  late 
Angelo  Donghia  was 
sitting  on  top  of  the 
world — his  uphol- 
stered bed.  A  pioneer 
in  licensing,  he  also 
proved  the  need  for 
quality  control. 
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Decorators 

They  are  invading 
furniture  design 


Why  are  the  men  in  the  photograph  at  right 
smiling?  Top  decorators  (or  masters  of 
marketing),  they  have,  in  collaboration 
with  some  high-quality  commercial  man- 
ufacturers, designed  their  own  lines  of 
furniture.  That,  by  itself,  is  hardly  cause 
tor  their  elation.   Think  of  how  many 
home  furnishings  have  been  produced — 
from  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  tables  and  Eames's  chair  to  Ita- 
Memphis  settees — by  an  hitects,  industrial  designers, 
What's  new  is  that  the  men  in  the 
>^raph  determine  trends  and  fix  tastes — they  nor- 
onl\    for    wealthy    individuals,    using  only 
'"in  made  produ<  I    in  that  work     and 
now  caught  the  scent  of  (sunk)  real  money. 
■  firmly  fixed  on  the  buying  habits  o(  a  huge 
in  ■  »me  Ameru  ans  who  want  truly 
furniture  thai  is  affordable, 

wcyHovmg 


These  happy  fellows, 
top  decorators  and 
trendsetters  in  home 
furnishings,  are 
poised  for  a  potential 
bonanza.  Seated, 
clockwise  from  left: 
Mark  Hampton,  Juan 
Montoya,  Jay  Spectre, 
Carl  Levine  (the 
Bloomingdale's  senior 
vice-president  in 
charge  of  furniture), 
John  Saladino,  Pierre 
LeVec,  Mario  Buatta, 
Pierre  Moulin. 


FOR  PICTURE  SOURi  ES  SEE  PAGE  196   FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  SEE  SHOPPING  GUIDE.  ON  PAGE  20 
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Ei,  the 
l.uc  Angelo  Donghia, 
a  brilliantly  talented 
d<  irator  known  tor 
hi>  flair  with  the  con- 
temporary look,  spot- 
ted the  potential.  He 
found  in  the  Kroehler 
Company  a  management 
ready  to  raise  its  standing  in  the 
furniture  market.  While 
Donghia  continued  to  run  his 
decorating  business  from  New 
York,  he  worked  with  Kroehler 
to  produce  a  line  of  contempo- 
rary sofas,  chairs,  and  tables. 
The  designs,  everybody  said, 
were  excellent.  But  Kroehler 
did  not  do  as  well — the  uphol- 
stery was  apparently  not  up  to 


par — and  eventually   folded. 
The  time  was  not  ripe. 

Now  the  portents  are  much 
better.  Like  the  best  chefs,  the 
best  decorators  have  become 
darlings  of  American  society. 
They  are  courted,  sometimes 
for  their  expertise,  often  for 
their  warmth  and  wit.  They 
also  represent  the  elusive  qual- 
ity called  "class" — another 
eagerly  sought  commodity 
these  days — for  they  appear  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
live.  Nor  is  it  just  the  insecure, 
if  affluent,   consumer  who  is 


glad  to  sit  in  veneration  at  the 
decorators'  feet.  The  estab- 
lished manufacturers  are  will- 
ing to  spend  heavily  to  have 
the  magic  rub  off,  first  on  their 
newest  lines  and  then,  they 
hope,  on  the  bottom  line. 

Perhaps  no  decorator  has 
had  more  experience  in  this 
new  field  than  the  multital- 
ented  Jay  Spectre,  a  dandy 
with  a  sharp  business  brain  un- 
der his  shiny  pate.  As  he  tells 
it,  he  was  walking  through 
Bloomingdale's  one  day  when 
he  bumped  into  Carl  Levine, 
the  store's  savvy  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  furni- 
ture. "When  are  you  going  to 
do  a  collection  of  furniture  for 


Bloomingdale's/"  Levine 
asked.  "Anytime  you  ask  me," 
answered  Spectre. 

Levine,  who  has  come  to  act 
often  as  marriage  broker  in 
such  deals,  learned  that  the 
owners  of  the  Century  Furni- 
ture Company,  of  Hickory, 
North  Carolina,  known  for  the 
traditional  look  of  their  furni- 
ture, were  seeking  a  way  to 
enter  the  contemporary  side  of 
the  market.  Levine  also  ad- 
mired Spectre's  work,  work 
that  might  be  characterized  as 
twentieth-century  and  pedi- 
greed. To  put  the  manufactur- 
er together  with  the  decorator, 


JAY  SPECTRE 


Spectre  looks  back  for  inspira- 
tion to  the  styles  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  especially  to  the 
heyday  of  French  art  deco  and 
American  moderne,  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s— and  then 
adds  a  fillip  of  Hollywood.  The 
bleached-oak  Eclipse  chair 
(left,  above  and  below)  and 
the  matching  side  table  (be- 
low, right)  are  his  signature 
pieces  for  the  Century  Furni- 
ture Company.  The  (Sonia)  De- 
launay  table  (right)  is  Spec- 
tre's apt  tribute  to  the  unique 
style  of  that  artist.  He  hopes 
that  one  day  his  designs  will 
be  collector's  items. 


Levine  reasoned,  might  bene- 
fit both — and  Bloomingdale's, 
too.  He  was  right,  as  it  turns 
out:  today,  two  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Spectre  I 
collection,  Spectre  and  Cen- 
tury have  produced  nearly  200 
items,  most  of  which  are  still 
available.  As  for  Blooming- 
dale's,  Carl  Levine  could  not 
be  happier.  Last  year,  the  line 
was  the  single  most  successful 
of  all  he  carried.  Convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  the  trend,  he 
is  planning  to  carry  other  deco- 
rator-inspired lines. 

"I'm  having  a  ball,"  says 
Spectre.  "Creative  people 
need  a  challenge.  Let's  bring 
some  good  design  at  reasonable 


prices  to  people.  I  think  that's 
the  way  the  market  is  going. 
Otherwise  the  decorating  busi- 
ness has  outpriced  itself. " 

For  a  man  having  fun, 
Spectre  sounds  suspi- 
ciously like  a  busi- 
nessman discovering 
capitalism:  "We're 
making  money,  1 
don't  deny  it,  but 
we're  still  in  the  for- 
mative stages.  It  takes  five  to 
six  years  to  build  a  new  busi- 
ness. It  takes  planning,  mar- 
keting strategy,  tenacity,  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money, 
spirits,  guts."  For  the  record, 


Spectre,  like  the  other  decora- 
tors, works  on  a  licensing  ar- 
rangement with  the  manufac 
turer.  Royalty  tees  range  from  $ 
to  8  percent,  depending  on 
volume   and  costs. 

When  the  project  was  an- 
nounced, the  craftsmen  at 
Century  had  their  doubts 
about  a  decorator's  coming 
down  from  New  York  and  tell- 
ing them  how  to  make  furni- 
ture. Instead,  Spectre  turned 
up  and  asked  their  advice: 
"How  can  I  simplify  this.''  1  low 
can  I  make  it  more  inexpen- 


sively.'" 1 le  compliments  them 

on  their  workmanship  and 
thinks  the  prices  (one-third  to 
one-hall  of  those  of  custom- 
made  equivalents)  are  ex<  el 

lent. 
The  Shuford  family,  owners 

of  C  Century,  have  «.  *  ime  to  love 
the  flair  and  creative  sense  that 
Spectre  has  brought  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eclipse  line, 
which  reflects  the  designer's 
love  affair  with  a  mythical  I  lol- 
lywood  of  the  1930s.  "At  first, 
so  many  retailers  and  our  own 
salesmen  were  afraid  of  it,"  says 
Nancy  Shuford  Dowdy.  "It  was 
different.    It   raised   eyebrows. 
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Mark  Hampton's  English- 
country  look  satisfies  the  way 
a  Trollope  novel  does.  Here 
are  new  versions  of  original 
pieces  for  Hickory  Chair:  the 
Regency  Cockfight  chair  and 
"X"  bench  (drawings  far  left); 
the  console  table  (loft),  re- 
sembling a  Georgian  mantel- 
piece and  based  on  William 
Kent's  pieces  ca.  1760;  the 
tufted  sofa  (below),  inspired 
by  Syrie  Maugham. 


.  ducate  them.  His 
enthusiasm  was   infectious. 

Distribution  began  to  pick  up, 
starting  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  Now  it's  acceptable. 
The  retailers  and  salesmen 
love  it.  It's  selling."  She  con- 
tinues, "We've  tound  the  con- 
sumer wants  a  choice,  not  just 
eighteenth-century  reproduc- 
tions, but  a  sharper,  contem- 
porary look.  They  want  nice 
things,  and  in  contemporary 
there  haven't  been  many 
choices." 

As  proud  designers,  the  dec- 
orators follow  their  own  bents. 
Mark  Hampton,  for  example, 
has  made  his  name  designing 
interiors  in  the  classical  En- 


glish-country-house  mode — 
gorgeous  agglomerations  of 
chint:-covered  comfortable 
furniture  and  colorful  wallpap- 
ers with  wonderful  wood 
pieces.  Hampton  was  sounding 
the  waters  of  designing  a  line 
when  Bill  Merrill,  director  of 
design  oi  Hickory  Chair,  in- 
vited him  to  jump  right  in. 
What  the  North  Carolina  firm 
wanted  was  Hampton's  taste. 
He  soon  produced  some  pieces 
of  furniture  from  his  own  col- 
lection of  English  furniture  tor 
Hickory  to  reproduce  and  de- 
signed others  to  complement 


them.  The  pieces  are  "com- 
fortable and  versatile,"  says 
Merrill.  "They  bridge  the  time 
frame  between  the  late-eigh- 
teenth-century, Regency,  and 
early- Victorian  periods." 

Although  Hampton, 
who  has  the  charm 
and  elegance  of  a 
British  aristocrat,  is 
a  hard  taskmaster, 
he  gets  along  well 
with  the  craftsmen 
at  the  factory. 
Hampton  is  continually  de- 
lighted by  their  knowledge  of 
furniture.  They  rose  to  his 
challenges:  to  get  the  right  fin- 
ish on  the  Regency  console, 


the  proper  tufting  on  the  Syri< 
Maugham-style  couch — al 
the  important  details. 

Although  the  line  was  intro 
duced  at  the  High  Point  mar 
ket,  in  North  Carolina,  onh 
last  April,  the  orders  from  re- 
tail stores  are  rolling  in.  But 
the  acid  test  comes  later  thb 
fall,  as  the  first  pieces  reach  tht 
stores.  Bill  Merrill  says  Hicko- 
ry Chair  sees  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship with  Hampton.  In  re- 
turn, company  officials  hope, 
Hampton's  style  and  class  will 
add  some  glitter  to  the  market 
perception  of  Hickory,   until 


JOHN  SALADINO 


John  Saladino  opened  his  own 
showroom  after  the  success  of 
his  Facade  collection,  for  Bak- 
er, in  1 984.  A  trained  art  histo- 
rian, he  does  not  hesitate  to 
show  his  knowledge — for  in- 
stance, in  the  Porticus  bench 
(left  and  below),  which  was 
inspired  by  the  clerestory 
windows  in  Rome's  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  and  the  Tripod  ta- 
ble (above),  whose  ancient 
form  is  renewed  by  the  use  of 
high-tech  low-carbon  steel. 
The  upholstered  Tulip  chair 
adds  comfort  to  dining. 
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now  regarded  as  the  company 
that  does  those  nice,  safe  ma- 
hogany reproductions. 

The  experience  is  typi- 
cal of  that  of  the  de- 
corators who  have 
ventured  into  furni- 
ture design.  Here  is 
what  the  others  are 
doing: 
]nan  Muntoya.  A 
quiet,  thoughtful  man  with  an 
appealing  smile,  Montoya  is 
Colombian  by  birth  and  train- 
ed at  the  Parsons  School  of 
Design.  He  works  in  a  highly 
eclectic  style  and  thinks  noth- 
ing of  combining  the  very  mod- 
ern with  the  very  ancient. 
Montoya  recently  completed  a 


few  upholstery  pieces  for  Pre- 
view, a  High  Point  company, 
and  is  now  working  with  the 
Baker  Furniture  Co. ,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  though  at 
press  time  no  contract  had 
been  signed.  His  line,  which 
will  include  case  goods,  acces- 
sories, and  fabrics,  is  very  so- 
phisticated, harking  back  vari- 
ously to  pre-Columbian  forms 
and  art  deco. 

Montoya  started  thinking 
about  designing  furniture  be- 
cause he  found  the  spaces  in 
the  typical  American  apart- 
ment boring.  "They  lack  the 
eccentricity  that  makes  Euro- 


pean spaces  so  interesting,"  he 
explains.  "As  a  result,  the  scale 
of  American  furniture  often 
seems  wrong."  He  calls  the  sit- 
uation "an  interesting  chal- 
lenge." One  response  can  be 
seen  in  his  high-style  dining 
table,  with  an  open  shelf  just 
below  the  top  for  storing  each 
place  setting.  It  is  a  highly 
practical  detail  and  one  that  is 
characteristic  ot  this  painstak- 
ing designer. 

Mario  Buatta.  What  might 
attract  a  venerable  old  firm  like 
John  Widdicomb  to  this  deco- 
rator on  the  go.?  The  new  own- 
ers, known  in  the  industry  as 
"the  two  Mikes" — Michael 
Greengard  and  Michael  Levi- 


tas — want  his  ability  .it  the 
drawing  board.  "Mario  can 
take  elements  and  incorporate 
them  in  something  th.it  has  an 
eighteenth-century  look,  the 
Buatta  feel,  and  still  meet  the 
manufacturing  standards  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says  Mike 
Greengard,  the  president  of 
Widdicomb.  "He  also  opens 
doors  for  us  and  gives  us  ,iuo^ 
to  the  antiques  market  we 
don't  have.  He  grabs  attention 
for  us."  One  unexpected  result, 
Greengard  says,  is  a  "change 
in  management  style  required 
to  fit  Mario's  life-style." 


PIERRE  DEUX 


erre  Deux  whetted  the 
merican  appetite  for  fine 
ench-provincial  furniture. 
dw  Henredon  Furniture 
dustries  is  reproducing  piec- 
i  from  their  collection,  in- 
uding  the  spectacular  eigh- 
enth-century  Norman  wed- 
ng  armoire,  of  oak  (far 
ght);  the  bookcase,  with 
licken-wire  door  (drawing, 
inter);  the  Louis  XV-style 
;sk,  its  original  from  the 
>ire  Valley  (right);  an  adap- 
tion of  a  Second  Empire  ca- 
ipy  bed,  with  an  antique 
eel  finish  (below). 


Buatta  is  ebullient, 
lys  in  a  hurry, 
an  J  affects  a  certain 
ue  hreeziness. 
But  no  one  has  a 
quicker  or  more  dis- 
cerning eye,  a  spee- 
dier or  more  unclut- 
tered hrain.  He  works  the  flam- 
bo  y  a  n  t  end  of  the 
English-country  look.  Best- 
known  tor  elaborate  window 
treatments  and  cushy  upholste- 
ry, Buatta  is  accentuating  that 
look  tor  Widdicomb. 

Buatta  is  a  master  of  juggling 
demands  on  his  time.  When  he 
met  the  principals  of  Widdi- 
comb for  the  first  time,  he 
arrived   late,    portable   tele- 


phone to  his  ear,  talking  a  mile 
a  minute  while  beaming  his 
infectious  grin  at  all  assem- 
bled. At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing, Mike  Levitas,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and  a 
shy  man,  said  to  Mario  Buatta, 
"You've  made  me  a  hero  to  my 
mother.  She's  followed  your 
career,  read  everything  about 
you,  and  thinks  you're  wonder- 
ful. May  I  have  your  autograph 
for  her?" 

Pierre  Deux.  Pierre  LeVec  is 
a  dapper  French  American 
who  sports  a  neat  mustache. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  Once  he  recov- 


ered, he  decided  to  open  a 
small  antiques  shop  in  Green- 
wich Village,  specializing  in 
French-provincial  antiques 
from  all  over  France.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  quiet 
business — "just  me  and  some 
blue-haired  old  ladies  for  cus- 
tomers," he  says  with  a  twin- 
kle. After  he  persuaded  his  old 
friend  Pierre  Moulin  to  join  the 
venture,  the  two  Pierres 
watched  the  market  boom  for 
country  French-provincial  fur- 
niture, with  its  lovely,  sturdy, 
hand-carved  look.  Their  tim- 
ing was  perfect;  American  con- 
sumers were  searching  for  a  less 
formal  life-style  and  were  es- 
tablishing second  homes.   At 


the  same  time  as  they  spent 
more  freely,  they  traveled 
more  frequently. 

Pierre  Deux's  signature  look 
became  the  bright,  sunny 
prints  of  Souleiado,  which 
covered  most  of  their  uphol- 
stered furniture.  They  began  to 
publish  books,  educating  a 
growing  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket. Meanwhile,  the  supply  of 
French  country  antiques  was 
starting  to  shrink  (or  to  be- 
come prohibitively  expen- 
sive). When  Henredon  Furni- 
ture Industries  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  reproducing  the  an- 
tiques, the  two  Pierres  were 
doubtful  they  could  find  quali- 


MARIO  BUATTA 


JUAN  MONTOYA 


In  the  department  of  having 
your  cake  and  eating  it  too, 
the  irrepressible  Mario  Buatta 
has  adapted  his  favorite  an- 
tiques for  the  John  Widdicomh 
Company.  Above  is  his  new 
Regency  door  cabinet  with 
faux  bamboo,  decorated  in 
chinoiserie.  It's  the  first  of 
eighteen  new  pieces  being  in- 
troduced to  the  (all  furniture 
market  in  High  Point. 
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ty  workmanship  in  the  United 
States — until  they  visited  the 
Henredon  showroom  in  High 
Point.  The  company  had  just 
been  taken  over  by  Masco.  Its 
management  wanted  to  devel- 
op a  new  share  of  the  market 
and  was  ready  to  produce  to 
Pierre  Deux's  specifications. 
Now  even  Bloomingdale's  is 
behind  them.  The  New  York 
store  is  building  a  "French 
house"  for  the  November 
launch  of  the  line. 

]ohn  Saladino.  He  is  a  pudgy, 
puckish  man  with  a  wry  sense 
of  humor  and  a  laconic,  dead- 
pan delivery.  Saladino  may  be 
the  most  cerebral  of  the  deco- 
rators. His  training  as  a  painter 


and  art  historian  accounts  for 
the  breadth  of  his  design  vo- 
cabulary, from  Roman  cor- 
nices to  high-tech  finishes. 

I  ike  Donghia,  Saladi- 
no was  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  possibilities 
in  designing  furniture 
for  the  upper-middle- 
income  market  and 
made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  tap 
it.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1984, 
the  Baker  Furniture  Co.  intro- 
duced Saladino's  Facade  col- 
lection, to  great  critical  ac- 
claim. Although  Baker  contin- 
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ues  to  carry  part  of  the  collec- 
tion— proof  that  there  must  be 
some  value  in  it — Saladino  has 
designed  a  completely  new  line 
and  had  it  manufactured  for 
him.  Available  so  far  only 
through  his  showroom,  it  plays 
off  architectural  details.  He 
likes  modular  designs,  creating 
parts  that  can  be  "ganged  up," 
he  says,  so  that  they  become 
something  different.  In  his 
"Colonnade"  grouping,  for  in- 
stance, four  movable  units, 
each  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
colonnades,  can  be  joined  to 
form  a  long  coffee  table  or  a 
large  square  one.  Alternative- 
ly, the  individual  parts  can 
stand  as  side  or  end  tables. 

Saladino  is  one  of  the  best 
designers  at  work  today  and  has 
an  unparalleled  color  sense 
(which  he  credits  to  his  late 
wife  and  business  associate, 
Virginia).  Whatever  burden 
he  may  be  taking  on  by  produc- 
ing his  furniture,  his  experi- 
ence and  reputation  will  surely 
help  him.  He  already  under- 
stands the  risks. 

For  the  decorator,  the  main 
drawback  to  entering  the  furni- 
ture industry  is  that  the  effort 
can  completely  disrupt  his  life. 
Ultimately,  he  must  set  his 
priorities.  He  can  build  his  own 
manufacturing  business,  or  he 
can  license  out  his  designs.  Ei- 
ther way,  the  enterprise  de- 
mands time,  time  to  promote 
the  manufacturer's  output  and 
time  in  personal  appearanc- 
es— time  away  from  the  deco- 
rator's own  work.  John  Saladi- 
no, like  Angelo  Donghia,  has 
chosen  to  run  his  own  show. 
Spectre  plans  to  expand  his 
licensing  activities. 

Clearly,  the  rewards  may 
well  be  worth  the  agony.  1  he 
market  for  good-looking,  origi- 
nal furniture  is  growing  fast, 
while  interior  decoration,  in 
the  old,  lavish  sense,  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  allure.  "It's  like 
the  fashion  industry's  move 
from  couture  to  ready-to- 
wear,"  remarks  Juan  Montoya. 
That  is  why  Carl  Levin*  plans 
to  cany  many  decorator  lines  at 
Bloomi  ,   and  why  he 

reports  being  deluged  by  re- 
quests ators  to  be 


No  one  has  improved  I  on  the  far- 
sighted  Angelo  Donghia.  At  top  ore 
his  Grande  Flute  chairs  from  1985, 
with  their  original  yet  classic  design. 

teamed  with  furniture  manu- 
facturers ready  to  tap  the  new 
market.  (Ward  Bennett  may 
be  the  next  big-name  decora- 
tor to  get  on  the  bandwagon. ) 

Beyond  that,  says  Levine, 
"the  furniture  industry  needed 
a  shot  in  the  arm.  It  tends  to  be 
too  conservative."  The  com- 
panies that  have  sponsored 
high  design  are  entering  what 
is  unknown  territory  for  most 
of  them.  But  does  each  have  a 
good  enough  eye  to  guide  the 
decorator  toward  a  coherent, 
focused,  marketable  col  lec- 
tion? Can  each  learn  to  operate 
in  the  arena  of  show  biz,  an 
arena  that  is  both  new  and 
somewhat  distasteful  to  them? 
They  will  suddenly  find  them- 
selves lavishing  attention  on 
new  marketing  strategies  and 
on  ways  to  promote — or  use — 
their  new  star  designers. 

The  bottom  line,  says  Jay 
Spectre,  is  that  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  his  name  on  it  "is  not 
going  to  sell  unless  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  tor  itself."  What  he 
means  is  that  the  "star"  system 
does  not  guarantee  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  system  has 
worked  very  well  indeed  in  the 
fashion  and  entertainment  in- 
dustries, and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  th.it  it  can  work  in  the 
furniture  industry.  A  chair  may 
soon  he  more  than  merely  a 
place  to  sit  or  a  family  heir- 
loom. It  may  become  the  vehi- 
cle lor  a  shaping  vision,  a  col- 
lectible art  object  connoting 
status  and  carrying  its  ..  reator's 
name.  Yes,  the  decorators 
might  well  smile  when  they 
think  ol  such  a  payoff;  the  ciu\ 
justifies  the  sweat.  As  Mario 
Buatta  says,  "It  better  work. 
It'   my  future." □ 
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Magnificent  Obsession 

A  rare  show  of  Michelangelo's  drawings 


By  Patricia  Corbett 
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The  Labors  of  Hercules  drawn  in  red  chalk.  The  awesome  novelty  of  Michelangelo's  style  stems  from  his  unrelenting  obsession  with  human  form. 


Painting  and  sculpture  have  ruined 
me,"  Michelangelo  complained, 
letting  fly  one  of  those  remarks, 
both  self -deprecating  and  undiplo- 
matic that  became  customary  in  later  life. 
"Ir  would  have  been  better  if  in  my  youth  I 
had  hired  myself  our  to  make  sulfur 
matches  '  In  i  id,  he  had  heeded  an  early 
calling  i  J,  at  his  own 

insistent  .  0ld  Michel- 

lo  Buona  red  by  his 

fathei  to  the  !  !  (  rl  >omeni<  o 

( ihirlandaio.  In  '  tudio  the 

pro  ex  ious  appn  i  diatt 

and  unpopulai  standout  n 

drawing,  whi(  h  In    mi 
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by  improving  on  his  master.  Once,  seizing 
one  of  Ghirlandaio's  laborious  figure  stud- 
ies, he  effortlessly  reproduced  the  outlines 
of  a  draped  woman  with  a  few  hold  strokes 
of  his  pen.  On  another  occasion,  he  im- 
proved on  one  of  the  master's  sketches  by 
retouching  it.  With  more  than  a  hint  of 
conceit,  Michelangelo  once  confided  to 
his  biographer  Giorgio  Vasari  that  his  skill 
as  a  draftsman  was  greater  then,  when  he- 
was  young,  than  it  was  in  his  old  aj^c. 

This  streak  of  vanity,  coupled  with  a 
well-founded  sense  oi  foreboding,  prompt- 
ed Mk  helangelo  to  burn  heaps  of  sketches 

and  (  artoons  only  a  lew  weeks  before  his 

death,  in  February  1564,  "so  that,"  a< 


cording  to  Vasari,  "no  one  should  ever 
know  the  extent  to  which  he  struggled  to 
achieve  perfection."  Later  generations  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  Michelangelo's  graphic 
work.  Benvenuto  C  !ellini  regarded  the  car- 
toon for  the  Battle  ofCascina,  of  1 505,  to- 
gether with  Leonardo's  Anghiari,  as  "the 
school  of  the  world." 

Today,  only  a  few  hundred  sheets  bear 
witness  to  the  travails  ol  an  exceptionally 
long-lived,  inventive  genius,  sketches 
ranging  from  ones  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II, 
the  Sistine  frescoes,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's   in    Rome   to  ones  of   the   Medici 

Chapel  and  the  Laurentian  library  in 
Florence.  It  is  particularly  ironic,  in  light 
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of  the  artist's  belief  that  "the  money  spent 
on  preliminary  drawings  pays  off  one 
hundred  to  one,"  that  no  more  than  sixty- 
odd  studies  mav  be  connected  to  the  mag- 
nificent tangle  of  bodies  that  are  sprawled 
across  the  Sistine  ceiling's  nearly  5,800 
square  feet. 

An  exhibition  running  from  October  9 
to  December  1 1  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  in  Washington,  D.C.  (part  of  which 
will  travel  to  the  Louvre  next  year),  brings 
together  drawings  loaned  by  major  Euro- 
pean museums  to  document  Michelan- 
gelo's activity  as  a  painter,  architect,  and 
sculptor.  It  may  also  offer  a  last  chance  to 
view  these  fragile  treasures  as  a  group,  for 
curators  have  awakened  to  the  risk  of  ir- 
reparably damaging  artworks  on  paper  by 
excessive  exposure  and  handling.  The  in- 
surance bill  footed  by  the  show's  sponsors, 
the  Olivetti  Corporation,  has  accordingly 
been  boosted.  The  values  are  staggering, 
with  many  drawings  in  the  millions. 

This  show  is  not  meant  as  a 
Michelangelo  potpourri,"  says 
Michael  Hirst,  a  professor  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  in  London, 
and  author  of  the  catalog  of  figure  draw- 
ings. "Rather,  it  illustrates  the  full  variety 
of  drawings  he  produced,  from  simple 
block  sketches  for  the  marble  cutters  at 
Carrara  to  the  highly  finished  chalk  'pre- 
sentation drawings'  which  he  made  as  gifts 
for  special  friends."  The  diversity  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's graphic  techniques,  talents, 
and  intents  has  been  a  stumbling  block  for 
most  modern  scholars.  As  strict  reduction- 
ists alternate  with  more-lenient  revision- 
ists, the  "casualty  rate"  of  attributions  has 
soared  and  plummeted.  At  a  loss  for  a  con- 
clusion— though  not  for  words — as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  page  of  scrawls,  even  the 
incisive  Bernard  Berenson  resorted  to  aca- 
demic waffling:  "I  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  are  not  by  Michelangelo,  though 

I  should  prefer  to  believe  that  they  were  by 
a  pupil,"  he  finally  pronounced. 

Experts  have  often  been  puzzled  by  the 
small  "thumbnail"  sketches — briefly  out- 
lined figures  and  structures  in  pen-and-ink 
or  chalk — that  throughout  his  career  Mi- 
chelangelo used  as  a  form  of  shorthand  for 
jotting  down  and  juggling  possible  solu- 
tions to  compositional  problems.  Can  "the 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  colossal  and  pugna- 
cious race"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  frescoes 
truly  descend  from  inch-high  stick  figures? 
How  can  the  romantic  concept  of  artistic 
ardor  and  spontaneity  be  reconciled  with 

II  Divino's  meticulously  executed  red-  or 
black-chalk  drawings,  where  contours  and 
surface  hatching  are  modeled  by  stumping 
(rubbed  with  the  finger  or  a  snippet  of 
paper)   and  then  burnished  by  stippling 
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Cartoon  for  the  Crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter. 

(flecked  with  a  sharpened  chalk  tip) ?  How 
is  it  possible  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
Michelangelo's  major  inventions,  when 
the  artist  regularly  returned  to  favorite 
motifs — stored  in  a  vast  iconographical 
body  bank?  Why,  in  an  era  fascinated  by 
natural  phenomena,  did  Leonardo's  great 
rival  produce  not  a  single  landscape  or 
botanical  or  zoological  study,  and  no  more 
than  a  pair  of  portraits,  the  very  bread  anc 
butter  of  the  Renaissance  artist? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  main 
ly  in  what  can  only  be  described  as  Michel 
angelo's  utilitarian  approach  to  drawing 
He  seems  never  to  have  sketched  pin  pose 
lessly,  and  the  large  cream  or  bull  sheet 
are  faithful  palimpsests  registering  the  rul 
spectrum  of  his  personal  and  protcssiona 
preoccupations,  whether  frugal  hiero 
glyphic  instructions  to  the  cook  (one  her 
ring,  two  rolls  of  bread,  fennel  soup)  o 
projected  star-burst  fortifications  for  the 
defense  of  Florence  against  the  papa 
attack  of  1529.  Occasionally  a  flash  oi  dark 
humor  illuminates  the  solemn  paradi    0 


images:  the  potbellied,  hump-backed  self- 
caricature  daubing  at  .m  ectoplasmic  figure 

overhead  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  or  the 
round  eye  inset  at  the  base  of  a  pilaster  for 
the  San  Lorenzo  sacristy,  which  serves 
to  transform  the  curlicue  profile  into  a 
grimacing  mask. 

In  addition  to  the  verse  that  often  un- 
der- or  overlays  the  pictures  ( as  a  pr<  if  cue  «.  >f 
Lorenzo  [the  Magnificent]  de'  Medici,  Mi- 
chelangelo had  rubbed  shoulders  with  hu- 
manistic literati — Poliziano,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  Marsilio  Ficino),  a  running 
commentary  of  laconic  one-liners  punc- 
tuates the  visual  flow.  On  a  pen  sketch, 
freely  inspired  by  Leonardo's  much  ad- 
mired composition  of  the  Virgin  in  Saint 
Anne's  lap  with  the  infant  Jesus,  the  artist 
noted  wonderingly,  "Who  would  ever  say 
that  she  was  from  my  hands?"  A  character- 
istically pessimistic  remark  regarding  his 
work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  states,  "The 
place  is  wrong,  and  no  painter  am  I."  His 
cloddish  helper  Mini  was  sharply  in- 
structed, "Draw  antonio  draw  antonio  and 
do  not  waste  time."  A  study  for  the  statue 
of  David  is  revealingly  captioned,  "David 
with  his  sling,  and  I  with  my  bow."  The 
drawing  of  the  Crucifixion  for  his  blue- 
stocking friend  Vittoria  Colonna  (whom 
he  admiringly  described  as  a  "man  within  a 
woman,  nay,  a  god")  bears  the  ambiguous 
phrase  "One  does  not  think  of  how  much 
blood  it  costs." 

The  awesome  novelty  of  Michelan- 
gelo's style — its  crushing  icrnhiliu'i — stems 
from  his  unrelenting  obsession  with  hu- 
man form,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  ot  .ill 
else.  Emotion  is  expressed  through  a  pow- 
erful, acrobatic  choreography  of  twisting, 
foreshortened  limbs — more  like  Pilobolus 
than  Ralanchine.  Commenting  upon  the 
Pauline  Chapel  frescoes  of  the  conversion 
of  Saul  and  the  crucilixion  ot  Peter,  which 
show  a  turmoil  of  figures  set  in  what  ap 
pears,  even  to  modern  eyes,  to  be  a  bound- 
less wasteland,  Vasan  explained  that  the 
painter  "attended only  to  the  perfec  tion  ot 
art,  tor  there  are  no  towns,  no  trees,  no 
houses,  nor  even  any .  .  .  adornments."  It 
is  true  that,  eager  to  pierce  the  mysteries  oi 
anatomy,  Michelangelo  dissected  corpses 
at  the  Santo  Spirito  infirmary  in  Florence 
and  hardly  surprising  that  tumor  charged 
him  with  nailing  a  ;  casani  to  a  cross  so  as 
to  sculpt  a  physiologically  correct  repre- 
sentation ot  the  crucified  C  "hrist. 

Yet  Michelangelo's  fascination  with 
physic  .tin  \  always  spurred  him  to  define 
universal  rather  than  individual  canons  of 
beauty,  eschewing  idiosyncratic,  warts- 
and-all  portrayals  of  eality.  "Heabhorred 
makinga  likeness fr<  »m  life,"  Vasari  noted, 
"unless   the    subject    was   one  ot   perfect 
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Indeed,  only  one  portrait,  in 
black  chalk,  has  survived,  of  the  artist's 
handsome  young  friend  Andrea  Quarate- 
si.  Yet  it  is  obvious,  to  even  an  unpracticed 
viewer,  that  the  androgynous,  heroic  fea- 
tures of  his  finest  figure  studies — the  head 
of  Leda  and  the  bust  of  the  Libyan  Sibyl — 
are  drawn  after  muscular  male  models. 
These  are  doubtless  none  other  than  Mi- 
chelangelo's nameless  workshop  assis- 
tants, with  caps  pulled  tight  over  their 
brows  against  sweat  and  marble  dust. 

Although  tradition  has  it  that 
Michelangelo's  presentation 
drawings  for  Tommaso  de' 
Cavalieri  around  1530  were 
intended  to  instruct  the  young  Roman 
nobleman  in  the  art  of  draftsmanship,  it  is 


Male  Nude  Seen  from  Behind —  heroic  ideal. 

aL_f 

lie  abhorred 

making  a  likeness 

from  life" 


glass  and  with  the  mirror." 

Although  Michelangelo  willingly  be- 
stowed such  tokens  on  those  he  considered 
amicissimi,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
execute  what  amounted  to  a  labor  of  love 
for  a  mere  patron.  Complaining  that  Mi- 
chelangelo had  not  sent  him  a  drawing, 
the  poet  Aretino  insinuatingly  whined, 
"You  should  have  kept  your  promise,  and 
with  the  greatest  punctiliousness,  in  order 
thus  to  refute  the  calumny  which  asserts 
that  no  one  can  obtain  favors  from  you 
unless  he  be  a  Gherardo  or  a  Tommaso." 

As  Michelangelo  grew  old,  his  graphic 
concerns  slowly  shifted  to  mirror  his  natu- 
ral melancholy  and  mystical  yearnings:  "I 
have  reached  the  twenty-fourth  hour  of 
my  day,  and  no  project  arises  within  my 
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Studies  for  the  Libyan  Sibyl  (recto) — androgynous. 


clear  that  their  compositional  and  techni-  S 

cal  bravura  could  elicit  only  admiration  in  I 

a  beginner,  hardly  emulation.  These  em-  I 

blematic  scenes — of  Tityus,  Ganymede,  5 

the  fall  of  Phaethon,  and  a  lusty  baccha-  £ 

nal,  as  well  as  a  head  of  Cleopatra — illus-  § 

trate  the  urges  and  wages  of  passion;  they  = 

stand  as  precious,  courtly  tributes  to  be  | 

red  by  the  recipient,  like  love  sonnets.  = 

Cavalieri   wrote  Michelangelo,   "I   will  1 

comfort  myself  by  contemplating  for  at  ° 

legist  two  hours  a  day  your  two  drawings  ^ 

.  .  .    which  give  me  even  gre, iter  pleasure  \ 

the  longer  I  look  at  then  ."  Michelangelo's  \ 

drawing-  for  Virtona  Colonna  were  of  a  1 

nal  rather  than  an  erotic  nature,  \ 

but    wh<  i  imined  a  sheet  as  she  $ 

would  ,m  a  -torn,  hei  enjoy-  | 

mei  It  is  rtoi  possible  \ 

■   ■"'  tu      ^-^V-,  more  air. 

an  I  more  fi  have  lookedal  it 

ill    ii'  rhi  in  ignifying 


The  Fall  of  Phaethon— "\  drew  it  as  best  I  could. 


Head  of  Leda — one  of  his  workshop  assistants. 

brain  which  has  not  the  figure  of  death 
graven  upon  it."  However,  instead  of  com- 
promising the  vibrancy  of  his  draftsman- 
ship, the  increasing  unsteadiness  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's hand  enhanced  its  inherent 
spiritual  qualities.  The  sheen  of  his  fin- 
ished studies  was  gently  engulfed,  and  soft- 
ened, by  a  misty  non  finitu;  the  long,  ser- 
pentine outlines  gave  way  to  a  gossamer 
network  of  short,  tremulous  strokes.  Ap- 
prentices watched  the  eighty-six-year-old 
master  sit  sketching,  shoeless,  tor  three 
hours  at  a  stretch.  The  easy  quip  that 
Michelangelo  drew  in  "the  difficult  man- 
ner with  the  most  facile  facility"  {la  man- 
iera  difficile  con  facilissima  facilita)  was  now 
reversed:  he  had  achieved  the  simple  man- 
net  through  the  greatest  difficulty.  □ 

Patricia  Corbett,  Connoisseur's  European 
editor,  is  working  on  a  catalog  >>j  old-master 
drawings. 
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Cartoon  for  o  Madonna  and  Child,  drawn  in  black  pencil  and  red  chalk-one  of  the  most  splendid  and  finished  of  Michelangelo's  surviving  drawings 
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Mary  McFadden  ransacks  the  distant  past  for  her  timeless  evening  dresses 


fl    bove: 
A   I    Mary  McFadden, 
■  W    who  searches 
V  w  other  times  and 
cultures  (or  her  inspiration. 
Opposite:  From  her  new 
Genji  collection,  a  jacket 
elaborately  beaded  and 
embroidered  in  a  paisley 
motif,  worn  with  pleated 
marii  palazzo  pants. 


1^  By  Diane  Raff erty 

I  I  arly  Bronze  Age  clothing  preserved 
Ml      tor  ages  in  the  bogs  of  Denmark 

I  I  and  now  displayed  at  Copenha- 
i  gen's  National  Museum  is,  basical- 
I  ly,  pure  Mary  McFadden.  The  pre- 
U  historic  T-frame  sleeved  jacket 
with  embroidery,  the  long  braided  cord  at 
the  waist,  the  large  hammered-metal  disk 
at  the  navel,  the  vertical  string  skirt,  even 
the  remnants  of  a  snood  are  all  signatures 
of  McFadden's  designs — if  you  translate 
the  strings  into  her  trademark,  Fortuny- 
esque  pleating. 

Mary  McFadden  may  be  the  only  fash- 
ion designer  who  thinks  like  an  anthropol- 
ogist. Unlike  other  designers,  who  strive 
to  come  up  with  something  new  every 
year,  McFadden  looks  to  the  past — an- 
cient history,  in  fact — for  her  inspiration 
and  has  rarely  varied  her  forms.  It  is  a  sur- 
prisingly successful  approach:  McFadden 
gives  new  meaning  to  the  American  fash- 
ion buzzwords  "classic,"  "timeless,"  and 
"durable."  Gloria  Steinem,  who  collects 
McFadden  evening  wear,  says,  "I  like  the 
idea  that  after  I'm  gone  someone  will  find 
something  of  hers  in  a  thrift  shop  and  be 
able  to  wear  it." 

"I  think  the  simplest  things  are  the  most 
beautiful,"  says  McFadden.  "The  most 
refined  forms  were  worked  over  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  achieve  their  perfec- 
tion. They're  classic,  because  we  already 
know  they  work.  The  silhouettes — the  T- 
frame,  the  column,  the  A-line — were  per- 
fected, unlike  some  of  the  new  silhouettes 
today  that  are  not  yet  quite  corrected.  In 
understanding  so-called  primitive  people, 
who  evolved  these  clothes,  reading  Ruth 
Benedict's  Patterns  of  Culture  and  Levi- 
Strauss  was  important  lor  me,  as  were  the 
years  I've  lived  in  Alru  a." 


McFadden  went  to  Foxcroft,  in  Virgin- 
ia, L'Ecole  Lubec,  in  Paris,  theTraphagen 
School  of  Fashion,  the  New  School  tor 
Social  Research,  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, where  she  studied  anthropology  for  her 
sociology  degree.  In  1965  she  moved  to 
South  Africa  (her  husband  was  a  DeBeers 
executive)  and  wrote  and  edited  for  Vogue. 
McFadden  had  known  Vogue's  editor 
Diana  Vreeland  since  she  was  a  child  in 
Southampton  on  Long  Island,  and  Vree- 
land's  exuberant  global  fashion  view  un- 
doubtedly made  its  mark  on  her.  In  1968 
McFadden  moved  to  Zimbabwe  (then 
Rhodesia),  where  she  founded  a  sculpture 
workshop  for  African  artists  and  helped 
get  their  works  into  museums  in  Paris  and 
New  York.  She  returned  to  New  York  in 
1970,  serving  as  special-projects  editor  at 
Vogue.  During  her  travels,  she  collected 
African  and  Chinese  silks  and  with  them 
made  up  three  tunics  for  a  Vogue  fashion 
shoot.  Bendel's  bought  them  immediately 
and  commissioned  many  more  from  her. 

Since  she  started  designing,  in  1973, 
McFadden  has  presented  twice-a-year  col- 
lections based  on  an  historical  culture — 
Pompeii,  Egypt,  the  twelfth-century  world 
of  the  Saracen  Saladin,  that  of  pre-Colum- 
bian Central  America.  This  fall's  collec- 
tion draws  from  Lady  Murasaki's  eleventh- 
century  epic  Tale  of  Genji,  particularly  the 
twelfth-century  illustrations  attributed  to 
Fujiwara  Takayoshi.  "It  was  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  me,"  says  McFadden.  "Japanese 
culture  is  the  most  sophisticated  and  the 
one  I  understood  the  least.  And  this  period 
was  the  most  important  because  the  Japa- 
nese had  just  dismissed  their  Chinese 
ambassadors.  They  became  very  insulated 
and  started  developing  their  own  style." 

With  the  Genji  collection,  McFadden 
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right:  A 
halter- top  gown 
whose  black- 
lace  bodice  is 
embroidered  with  a 
peacock- feather  motif. 
Opposite:  Between 
Japanese  garden  gates, 
a  pleated  gown 
with  a  beaded  and 
embroidered  bib. 
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le  into  her  own:  her  preoccu- 

ith  the  beginnings  of  a  culture, 
with  elaborately  feminine  indoor  dressing. 
with  stark  black-and-white  outfits,  with 
simple  forms  (tunic,  kimono,  tenons 
se,  flowing  Empire  gowns  and 
wide-cut  pants),  her  love  of  rich,  detailed 
adornment  (embroideries,  jewel-en- 
crusted  bodices,  hand-painted  motifs  on 
quilted  jackets),  the  whole  Yreeland  "Jap- 
anesev"  image,  even  McFadden's  own 
penchant  for  white  makeup  and  jet  black, 
geometrically  cut  hair — all  mesh  beauti- 
fully with  the  Heian  period. 

S  do  the  nature- inspired  motifs  with 
which  she  adorns  her  fabrics.  Ornamental 
figures  in  the  Genu  collection  include 
kishi  flowers,  lotuses,  wisteria,  golden 
clouds,  thunderbolts,  butterflies,  snow 
crvstals.  McFadden  has  drawn  in  the  past 
from  Chinese,  Burmese.  Islamic,  and 
Sanskrit  designs.  "I  use  all  the  symbols  of 
the  sun.  the  moon,  the  earth,  clouds,  and 


/■     bove:  A  strapless 
A  gown  with  o  b<M>ded 

■  V    and  embfoi 
w  ^    bodice  or.  kirt. 

Opposite:  A  go* 
that  dips  to  a  V  in  b" 
a  ruffled  bustk- 


sea  formations  in  abstraction."  she  5 
"The  spiral  as  a  symbol  of  life  and  death. 
For  jewelry,  tree-growth  symbols,  astn> 
g  cal  disks.  I  never  use  bird-,  though. 
They  scare  some  women." 

But  McFadden  is  guided  by  hard- 
headed  practicality,  not  by  the 
stars.  She  anchors  her  fanciful 
fashion  desiens  in  an  easily  car- 
ed-for  fabric.  It  is  a  concern  she 
has  had  for  years.  In  the  early 
1960s,  long  before  Burberry 
raincoats  became  as  common  as 
blue  jeans,  she  approached  Gloria  Stei- 
nem  on  a  New  York  bus  to  ask  it  she  could 
buy  the  beat-up  British  trench  coat  she  was 
wearing.  This  very  American  appreciation 
of  the  durable  and  comfortable  is  as  much  a 
kev  to  her  success  as  her  recognition  of  the 
need  tor  magic  in  women's  evenings.  \\  ith 
her  creation  of  "marn"  pleating.  McFad- 
den has  done  for  evenings  on  yachts  what 
Levi  Strauss,  the  jeans  man,  did  for  hang- 
ins  out  on  campus. 

Marii,  like  denim,  travels  easily,  re- 
spects all  seasons  and  climates,  and  is  vir- 
tually indestructible.  McFadden  found  the 
fabric  seventeen  vears  ago  in  Australia.  "I 
took  it  to  Japan  to  convert,"  she  says,  "be- 
cause at  that  time  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  a  good  poly  that  would  have  the  same 
properties  as  silk  when  pleated  and  still  be 
permanent."  Like  the  Venetian  Fortuny's 
pure,  pleated  silks.  McFadden's  polyester 
satin  folds  up  like  a  handkerchief,  forms  a 
column  on  the  body,  and  feels  like  liquid 
gold.  But  Fortunv  pleating  has  to  be  re- 
pressed, and  silk  is  perishable.  Marii  pops 
back  into  shape  when  unfolded.  One 
McFadden  devotee  finds  the  dresses  per- 
fect for  travel.  "When  you  arrive  at  a  hotel 
and  find  the  steam  room  closed  after  tour, 
you're  in  big  trouble — unless  you  have  a 
personal  maid!  But  Man's  things  come  out 
of  the  suitcase  like  new." 

McFadden  has  made  the  material  her 
signature.  "She's  really  taken  a  stand  on 
this  Fortunv-like  pleating."  says  the  fash- 
ion doyenne  June  Weir.  "And  she's  devel- 
oped it.  Certainly.  Europeans  have  done 
crystal  pleating  since  Fortunv,  but  you 
identify  it  today  with  Man  McFadden." 

Her  ubiquitous  u>e  of  mam  i>  encour- 
aged by  her  <tudie>  of  women's  habits, 
their  need  tor  both  comfort  and  glamour. 
Unlike  many  Seventh  Avenue  designers, 
who  produce  tor  a  mass  market,  ox  the 
French,  often  accused  of  working  in  an 
ivory  tower,  NkFaddcn  kecp^  her  range 
small — expensive,  special-occasion  dre^-- 
1.  more  important,  knows  her 
clientele  well.  "Man  talks  to  her  clients," 
says  Lynn  Manulis  of  Martha  on  Park  Ave- 
nue, .i  salon  rh.ir  has  rcpri.-M.-n ted  M^  bid- 


den from  the  start.  "She  knows  what  they 
want  and  thrives  on  that  feedback." 

McFadden's  customer  i>  well  oft.  travels 
a  lot,  and  wants  to  look  educated,  femi- 
nine, and  a  little  mysterious.  Apart  from 
the  ever  practical  Steinem,  who  finds  Mc- 
Fadden too  expensive  (gown-  retail  tor 
I  J.600)  and  buys  the  model's 
samples  at  the  showroom,  McFadden's 
customers  include  Patty  Hearst.  Sigourney 
Weaver,  Margaux  Hemingway,  and  Bar- 
bara Walters.  "One  of  the  sectets of  Man's 
success,"  savs  Manulis,  "is  that  her  clothes 
work  on  small  figures  like  Man's  [size  4] 
and  on  more  ample  bodies  too." 

In  manv  ways,  the  world  traveler  Ruthie 
Leftall,  barely  five  feet  tall,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Howard  University's  chief  of  surgen , 
LaSalle  Leftall,  is  a  typical  client.  "I  hear 
that  this  vear  she's  doing  something  Japa- 
nese." she  savs.  "But  I  don't  get  that 
involved  in  the  theme.  I  tend  to  want  the 
top  from  one  year  and  the  bottom  from 
another.  I  remember  going  to  a  state  din- 
ner in  Africa.  Before  I  left,  I  decided  at  the 
last  mirfute  to  take  one  of  her  pleated  tops 
with  a  little  chiffon  skirt — a  dress  from 
some  vears  ago.  And  it  was  just  right  tor 
the  occasion.  And  all  through  South 
America  I  wore  her  quilted  jacket  either 
over  a  gown  or  with  a  silk  skirt  of  hers.  If  it 
was  cool,  I  wore  it  with  a  wool  skirt.  It 
alwavs  worked.  And  because  there's  al- 
ways some  interesting  detail,  you  get  a 
compliment.  Then  you  feel  much  nicer!  I 
have  some  wonderful  pajamas  from  her 
first  collection.  I  think  they're  coming 
back  into  stvle.  I'll  recycle  them." 

McFadden  is  not  an  innovator 
in  fashion  design.  She  sets 
herself  outside  the  fashion 
system  and  slowly  elaborates 
her  original  statement,  which 
evolved  from  studies  of 
"primitive"  forms.  Like  the 
immensely  successful  Ralph 
Lauren,  she  strives  tor  timelessness.  But 
unlike  Lauren,  who  keeps  adding  details  to 
a  photographic  vision  of  a  vaguely  prewar 
English  landed  gentn .  McFadden  taps  the 
primordial  ooze  of  fashion  and  varies  the 
details,  drawing  from  far-flung  sources. 
She  puts  her  creative  enetgie-  into  these 
details  and  in>i-t-  on  quality:  her  embroi- 
deries and  shadow  lace  {dukenwok)  are 
done  in  India,  colorations  in  Japan,  mac- 
rame  and  tailoring  in  New  York — all 
under  her  supervision.  She  i-  an  individu- 
alistic designer,  but  her  designs  will  never 
look  quaint.  McFadden  makes  clothes  to 
be  treasured  centuries  from  now.  □ 

Diane  Rafferty  in  a  free-lance  writer  who  lues 
m  \iu  York. 
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Meetth  Roy  kin  spaniel,  a  nice  fellow  and  a  gre> 
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Action  at  the  Carolina 
Boykin  Trial:  "Jack" 
retrieves  a  live  dove 
decoy  under  simulated 
hunting  conditions.  Such 
field  trials  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the 
dog's  fine  hunting  in- 
stincts are  to  survive. 


le  hunter 


Bv  Richard  Wolters 


Photographs  by  Bud  Lee 


i 

riftf?        f  you  have  never  heard  of  the 

J|Hl        Boykin  spaniel,  join  the  club. 

gfljH  He  is  one  of  three  American- 
^Ji  ^Lb  bred  working  retrievers — the 
other  two  are  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriev- 
er and  the  American  water  spaniel — and 
blazed  onto  the  hunting  scene  about  a  doz- 
en years  ago.  As  retrievers  go,  the  dog  is  a 
half-pint.  Less  than  half  the  size  of  a  Lab- 
rador retriever,  he  weighs  in  at  around 
thirty-five  pounds  and  stands  only  some 
fifteen  inches  high.  Energy?  Uncontain- 
able.  He  is  explosive  in  the  field,  which 
endears  him  to  hunters,  but  is  as  docile  as  a 
lamb  around  the  house.  He  is  also  a  cute 
little  fellow  with  big,  floppy  ears. 

The  Boykin  spaniel  is  a  native  of  South 
Carolina — indeed  he  is  the  state  dog — but 
no  one  knows  exactly  where  he  came 
from.  His  standards  were  set  by  commit- 
tee, in  1977,  from  a  mixed-up  back- 
ground. About  most  dogs,  the  data  are 
complete.  About  the  Boykin,  they  are 
not.  Even  the  basics,  such  as  what  he 
should  look  like,  are  obscure,  perhaps  be- 
yond retrieval. 

The  little  dog's  beginnings  are  as  south- 
ern as  grits  and  corn  bread.  Picture  a  lazy 
Sunday  morning  around  1908  or  1909  on 
East  Main  Street  in  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina.  Alec  White,  in  his  late  forties, 
on  that  particular  Sunday  was  walking  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to  meet  his 
family,  who  had  gone  on  ahead.  He 
noticed,  as  he  ambled,  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  tiny  brownish,  or  maybe  red 
dish,  curly-haired  pup.  Although  he  could 
hear  the  congregation  singing,  he  stopped, 
had  a  one-sided  conversation  with  the  lit 
tie  fellow,  and  gave  him  a  few  friendly 
good-bye  pats. 

After  church — it  is  believed  Alec  left 
early — who  was  waiting  tor  him  but  his 
floppy-eared,  newly  acquired  friend.  Man 
and  dog  walked  together  back  to  48!  last 
Main  tor  Sunday  dinner. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a  stray 
do^'s  being  taken  home  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  family.  Wh.it  is  most  un- 
usual is  tor  the  stray  to  be  the  fust  of  a  new 
breed,  since  that  involves  much  more  than 
the  dog.  Lor  the  Boykin,  the  big  break  was 
the  friendship  between  Alexander  Law- 
rence White,  president  of  the  Farmers  and 
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Above:  Owner  and  dog 
get  ready  for  a  water 
test.  The  men  admit  to 
making  more  mistakes 
than  the  dogs.  Right: 
Live  duck  decoys,  their 
wings  tied,  are  used  at 
the  trials  pictured  here, 
in  Wensborough,  South 
Carolina. 


Merchants  Bank  of  Spartanburg,  and 
Lemuel  Whittaker  Boykin,  land  appraiser 
and  owner  of  the  plan  ition  Pine  Grove, 
about  u  miles  from  ;  amden  and  one 
hundr<  !  mile   from  Spartanburg. 

When  they  w<  igers,  both  Boys 

ilette  McGowan.  They  grew 

'   !    md«  onserva* 

""i11  ii  rune.  Asfound- 

oi  ith  (  arolina 

Sport;  Hi.  rjbecj  t() 


mandatory  hag  limits  on  torn  turkeys,  no 
shooting  of  hens,  and  a  daily  limit  on 
quail — quire  an  advance  tor  that  day. 
Although  they  lived  many  miles  apart, 
Alec  White  and  Whir  Boykin  hunted  To- 
gether constantly  and  wrote  to  each  or  her, 
regular  as  t  lo<  kwork,  once  a  week. 

Most  important  lor  the  Boykin  spaniel, 
the   tWO   were    ineinhers  ol    the   southern 

gentry.  That  means  they  had  the  where- 
withal to  keep  large  kennels,  the  patience 


and  persistence  to  develop  a  breed,  and 
the  social  standing  in  the  community  to 
cause  others  to  emulate  them. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
area  of  Camden  and  nearby  Boykin  Com- 
munity became  popular  as  a  winter  resort 
tor  the  social  set.  Wealthy  Yankees  went 
there  to  play.  Those  who  loved  the  out- 
door sports  sought  an  invitation  from  the 
Boykins  to  hunt  duck  on  the  Wateree  Riv- 
er, an  activity  that  came  to  involve  meet- 
ing the  dog  Alex  White  had  adopted. 

To  use  South  Carolina's 
Wateree  River — the  only 
thoroughfare  through  this 
area  of  marshes  and  thickets, 
rich  with  game — hunters  de- 
signed a  three-section  boat.  It 
could  be  taken  apart  and 
loaded  on  a  wagon  or  train  tor  transport  to 
and  from  the  river.  As  the  boat  was  pad- 
dled or  floated  downstream,  the  waterfowl 
would  flush  out  of  the  reeds  and  foliage, 
often  ro  be  downed  farther  back  in  the 
swamp. 

( Ilearly,  a  good  retriever  was  a  must  on 
the  Wateree.  In  addition,  the  dog  had  to 
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Boy  Scout  helps  scout- 
master tie  decoys  for  the 
dog  trials.  The  scouts 
throw  the  birds  from 
hidden  blinds  on  signal. 
The  Boykin  being  tested 
races  to  find  the  bird 
and  brings  it  back. 


he  rugged  enough 
to  get  through  the 
underhrush,  have  a 
fine  nose,  and  be 
able  to  flush  wild 
turkeys  without 
scattering  them  too 
far,  as  a  big  dog  will 
do. 
What  Whit  Boykin  and  Alex  White 
longed  for  was  a  little  dog.  They  were  using 
Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  dogs  that 
weighed  up  to  one  hundred  pounds  and 
took  up  scarce  space  in  the  wagon,  on  the 
train,  and,  particularly,  in  the  boat.  If  a 
Chesapeake  shifted  position,  the  hunters 
were  threatened  with  a  dunking  and  a  loss 
of  gear,  but  a  small  dog  could  dive  over- 
board and  hardly  rock  the  boat.  A  small 
dog,  when  he  swam  back  to  the  floating 
boat  with  the  game  in  his  mouth,  could  be 
lifted  with  one  hand,  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  out  of  the  water  and  into  the  boat  in 
one  fell  swoop.  And  it  just  so  happened 
that  the  pup  who  came  to  Alec  White's 
house  for  Sunday  dinner  was  little. 

White  named  him  Dumpy,  in  fact,  be- 


cause of  his  small  size  in  comparison  with 
the  other  retrievers  and  bird  dogs  in  the 
kennel.  Even  so,  Dumpy  managed  to  hold 
his  own  with  the  big  dogs.  White  noted 
that  the  little  fellow  had  a  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  retrieving  anything,  whether  it 
was  thrown  or  just  something  the  dog 
found  and  carried  about  in  his  mouth. 

One  day  in  the  early  1900s,  as  a 
lark,  White  took  Dumpy  duck 
hunting  along  with  his  Chesa- 
peakes.  Little  Dumpy  was  taster 
and  more  agile  than  the  retriev- 
ers. Was  he  the  answer  to  the 
hunters'  needs? Off  he  went  to 
Whit  Boykin,  who  was  an  excellent  train- 
er. According  to  Whit's  daughter  Wren- 
nie,  Dumpy  immediately  became  Papa's 
favorite  and  was  the  only  dog  who  was  giv- 
en Boykin  house  privileges.  He  also 
learned  fast. 

Whit  Boykin  was  so  pleased  with  Dum- 
py's work  that  word  was  spread  to  find  a 
suitable,  small  reddish  or  brown  marc  lor 
him.  Soon  enough,  a  railroad  porter  re- 
ported a  promising  female,  a  curly-haired, 
dark   reddish-brown   dog  ol    uncertain 


breeding  who  had  been  left  unclaimed  at 
the  station.  She  was  sent  to  Whit  Boykin, 
who  named  her  Singo.  The  Adam  and  Eve 
of  the  Boykin  spaniel  met. 

Back  in  those  days  the  Boykin  was  used 
primarily  as  a  turkey  dog,  with  the  retriev- 
ing of  ducks  on  the  Wateree  River  a  bonus. 
The  only  way  to  the  turkey-hunting 
grounds  was  downriver.  Once  within  t he- 
area  where  turkey  flocks  were  known  to 
feed,  a  line  of  hunters  would  .spread  out 
through  the  woods  and  find  concealment 
behind  brush.  Then  a  tew  hunters  with 
Boykins  went  downstream  and  entered  the 
woods,  working  back  toward  the  uuns. 
The  dogs  quartering  ahead  scoured  the 
ground  until  they  detected  turkey  stent. 
Working  franticalb  ,  the  Boykins  then 
would  flush  big  birds  into  the  ail  II  the 
hunters  only  wounded  the  toms,  th(  dogs 
pursued  the  downed  birds. 

The  other  way  the  Boykin  was  used  on 
turkey  was  "still  hunting."  The  huntei  and 
his  Boykin  walked  through  a  likely  patch 
until  the  dog  tound  the  scent  and  flushed 
the  birds  in  c\vr\  direction.  Once  the 
birds  were  scattered,  the  hunter  built  him- 
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The  Boykin  spaniel  was 
developed  mainly  by 
Whit  Boykin  and  de- 
scendants. Here,  Whifs 
grandson  Henry  poses 
with  his  daughter  Alex- 
andra, grandsons,  and 
Dixie  and  Molly. 


self  a  small  blind  to 
conceal   himself 
and  the  dog.  Man 
and  doc  had  to  stay 
hidden,  motionless 
and  absolutely   si- 
lent except  tor  the 
turkey-calling  de- 
vice  that  enticed 
the  birds  hack  to  the  feeding  area.  Hunters 
could  teach   the  dog   to  sit  quietly  and 
h  the  bird-  coming  hack  into  gun 
-.  hut  the\  could  not  stop  that  excited 
tail  from  j.  There  was  not  enough 

in  a  blind  tor  man.  dog,  and  a  swish- 
ing tail  that  ru»rled  every  twig  and  leaf 
withii  me  the  rail. 

about  the  Boykin 

I  hen    ire  no  surviving 

■.kin  family  bred  him 

ription  <>t  what  he 

1  mulv  believes 


ntei     I  In-  | 

n  li.Jt  ■ 


it  pur  some 

the  mix. 

.iid  maybe 

have  come 

i'k  idate 


Diligent  research  on  the  subject  has.  to 
date,  produced  only  two  references  to  the 
dog  in  print  prior  to  1975,  when  he  be- 
came popular.  In  1943,  a  visiting  hunter. 
Jack  Foster,  wrote  a  two-column  story 
about  the  Boykin  spaniel  tor  Arnold  Gin- 
grich, the  sportsman  editor  ot  Esquire  mag- 
azine. And  in  1969,  the  start  writer  on  the 
Spartanburg  Journal,  Bud  Seitert,  did  a 
series  on  pets,  including  one  piece  on  the 
Bovkin.  That  is  all  the  outside  world  knew 
about  the  Bovkin  spaniel. 

1nsider>  can  divide  the  dog's  history 
into  two  distinct  etas.  The  first 
-tarted  with  the  puppy  outside  the 
church  in  Spartanburg  and  ended 
shortly  after  World  War  11,  when 
the  South  Carolina  re-ort  lost  some 
of  ir-  appeal  tor  the  affluent  visiting 
Yankee-.  Between  the  two  era-  w.i-  ,i  peri- 
od, from  the  late  1940s  to  the  early  1970s, 
when  the  dog  almost  disappeared.  This 
often  happens  in  the  dog  world.  Dogs  are 
like  designer  clothes:  tastes  and  fads 
change.  Only  the  Boykin  family  kept  the 
m/  i. >i  theii  own  hunting  1  hen, 
.i-  tlu-  de<  ide  i  i  the  seventii  i,  the 


dog'-  future  was  to  change  again. 

Mike  Creel,  an  outdoors  writer  with  a 
knack  tor  history,  decided  that  the  Bovkin 
would  make  tor  a  remarkable  story.  Creel 
talked  to  anyone  he  could  find,  old  or 
young,  who  remembered  the  dog.  But  he 
was  unable  to  place  the  article  anywhere, 
until  John  Culler,  the  editor  ot  South  Car- 
olina Wildlife  magazine,  saw  the  potential. 
He  ran  it,  in  the  October  1975  issue. 

The  storv  tickled  the  fancy  ot  the  South 
Carolinians.  This  was  their  dog!  Every- 
body wanted  one.  The  problem  was  that 
some  pups,  even  in  the  same  litter,  were 
curly-coated,  some  were  wavy-coated,  .\nd 
some  were  smooth-haired.  Some  pups 
were  leggy ;  some  were  short.  Most  were 
dark  chocolate  or  rich  brown,  but  some 
were  black  or  had  white  marking-.  The 
article  created  a  demand  from  a  public  that 
did  not  even  know  wh.it  the  dog  should 
look  like.  And  since  tew  litters  were  being 
produced,  demand  outstripped  supply. 

"After  that  Wildlife  magazine  article, 
pup-  were  selling  tor  .is  much  a-  two  hun- 
dred dollars,"  recalls  Peter  McKoy,  a  vet- 
erinarian in  (  .inulen.  "Well,  any  time  the 
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price  of  meat  goes  up  fifty  percent,  you  get 
poachers.  That  started  people  thinking,  so 
anything  started  to  pass  for  Boykins.  One 
woman  came  into  my  office  with  her 
hrown  poodle,  who  by  accident  had  been 
bred  to  a  Boykin,  she  thought.  There  were 
two  brown  and  two  black  pups.  Six  weeks 
later  when  she  brought  the  pups  in  for 
shots,  she  had  only  the  two  blacks.  I  asked 
her  where  the  two  browns  were,  and  she 
said  she'd  sold  them  for  Boykin  spaniels  for 
two  hundred  dollars  each." 

Meantime,  a  few  people,  including 
Baynard  Boykin,  a  grandson  of  Whit's, 
were  doing  everything  they  could  to  keep 
the  line  pure.  "If  Baynard  saw  something 
in  a  litter  that  he  figured  his  granddaddy 
wouldn't  be  proud  of,  that  animal  did  not 
continue  on  as  a  breeding  animal,"  says 
McKoy.  "Well,  I  felt  it  was  not  right  that, 
because  of  demand  and  money,  some  folks 
were  destroying  the  work  the  Boykins  were 
doing,  keeping  a  line  of  hunting  dogs  go- 
ing. So  I  contacted  Baynard  and  his  cousin 
Whit.  So  the  idea  started  to  form  a  club 
before  things  got  out  of  hand. " 

Things  were  going  to  get  worse  before 
they  got  better.  John  Culler  left  South 
Carolina  to  edit  the  big-circulation  Out- 
door Life  magazine.  While  in  New  York,  he 
had  Mike  Creel  tell  the  Boykin  story 
again.  Now  the  dog  received  national  at- 
tention. The  Boykin  and  his  story  were  so 
attractive  that  in  a  short  time  there  were 
Boykins  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Even 
Culler  got  one.  He  says,  "Lucky  was  the 
best  dog  I  ever  had. " 

But  just  what  was  the  dog,  with  its 
mixture  of  genes?  To  provide  an 
answer,  the  Boykins  and  a  few 
friends  formed  the  Boykin  Span- 
iel Society,  in  1977 — only  to 
confront  a  monumental  prob- 
lem. Those  who  owned  wavy- 
coated  dogs  wanted  wavy-coatedness  as 
the  standard.  Those  who  had  curly-coated 
dogs  wanted  that.  Those  who  had  flat- 
coated  dogs  argued  that  that  was  best.  Nev- 
er before  had  a  dog  been  defined  as  a  breed 
until  it  threw  generations  of  uniformly  true 
litters. 

Kitty  Beard,  a  Boykin  on  her  mother's 
side,  was  the  society's  organizer  and  force 
behind  the  scenes.  Records  went  back 
only  to  1940.  Kitty  wrote  letters  to  every- 
one she  could  find  in  the  country  who 
owned  a  Boykin,  and  an  organization  was 
established,  with  Peter  McKoy  acting  as 
referee.  The  standard  the  founders  wrote 
for  the  dog,  however,  was  vague.  The 
wording  of  the  description  of  the  dog's 
coat,  for  example,  allows  everything  from 
a  flat  to  a  moderately  curly  coat. 

Today,  the  society  has  more  than  2,000 


Henry  Beard  and  his 
wife,  Kitty,  helped 
found  the  Boykin  Span- 
iel Society,  in  1977, 
which  tried  to  define 
exactly  how  the  dog 
should  look.  That  task, 
unfortunately,  proved 
to  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  expected. 


"Duck"  Ellen  Boykin, 
who  married  into  the 
family  and  is  an  impor- 
tant breeder  of  the 
spaniels,  was  delighted 
when  South  Carolina 
named  the  Boykin  the 
state  dog.  Whether  he 
deserves  the  distinction 
is  another  question. 
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At  the  end  of  the 
field  trials,  owners  and 
dogs  get  together 
to  receive  the  awards. 
Opposite:  The  Boykin  is 
blessed  with  a  happy, 
docile  disposition 
that  makes  him  as 
popular  with  mothers 
as  with  hunters. 


members,  wirh  over  6,000  dogs  registered, 
but  the  dog-  problems  are  far  from  fin- 
ished. The  Boykin  family  says  that  the  dog 
ild  be  a  hunter  and  opposes  any  sugges- 
•there  are  many — to  put  the  dog  in 
how  ring.  As  Da  McKoy  puts  it,  "We 
donor  want  the  I  be  recognized  by 

■     nnelClub.  We  have  seen 
that,  after  being  bred  for 
■  in  i .  rln-ir  hunting 
etty  show  dogs 


— for  example,  the  poodle,  the  cocker 
spaniel,  the  Irish  and  the  English  setters." 
What  any  working  breed  needs  to  suc- 
ceed, and  stay  a  worker,  is  to  keep  work- 
ing. To  preserve  the  hunting  instinct,  a 
known  gene  pool  of  proven  hunters  must 
be  available  for  breeding  stock.  Until  re- 
cently, the  Boykin  Spaniel  Society  did  n<  >t 
seem  to  be  doing  enough  in  this  regard, 
and  that  i  a  used  a  splinter  group,  the  ( Caro- 
lina Boykin  Spaniel  (  lub,  to  set  itself  up  to 


conduct  field  tests  and  record  field  accom- 
plishments on  the  pedigrees.  Better  vet, 
the  club  has  now  joined  the  North  Ameri- 
can Hunting  Retriever  Association,  a 
much  needed  organization  that  tests  a  dog 
against  a  hunting  standard — not  through 
competition  between  dogs.  The  standard 
is  written  to  test  dogs  in  all  categories, 
from  ones  who  are  just  starting  to  learn 
their  job,  showing  native  ability,  to  the 
finished  master  retrievers. 

The  Boykin  is  in  a  critical  phase 
of  his  development.  He  is  be- 
coming a  popular  little  fellow, 
and  that  has  always  spelled 
trouble  tor  a  working  breed.  It 
is  now  up  to  his  champions  to 
keep  him  working.  Other- 
wise, the  dog  will  be  back  on  the  stoop  of 
the  Spartanburg  church.  He  will  look 
awfully  cute,  sitting  there,  waiting  for  din- 
ner, wagging  the  stump  of  his  tail.  But  he 
will  have  forgotten  how  to  hunt.  □ 

Rictuird  A.  Woken  is  working  on  a  book 
about  waterfowl'hunting  dogs,  catted  Muck 
Dogs,  to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton. 
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THE  TRUE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  ROYKIN  SI'AMIEL 


What  was  the  little  dog  whom  Alec  White  found  at  the 
church  in  Spartanburg.'  My  guess  is  that  he  was  actually  a 
lost  American  water  spaniel.  Even  today,  eighty-odd 
years  later,  the  American  and  the  curly-haired  Boykin 
spaniels  are  in  many  ways  dead  ringers  for  each  other. 
True,  the  Boykin  is  a  little  smaller,  he  has  yellow  eyes, 
and  his  tail  is  docked;  hut  they  could  have  started  out  as 
the  same  dog. 

The  American  spaniel  was  a  dog  used  by  the  Indians 
in  Wisconsin.  After  the  Civil  War,  settlers  mewing  West 
found  him  and  put  him  to  work  as  their  retriever.  How- 
ever, no  one  outside  the  Wisconsin  inland  waterways 
and  the  very  small  area  of  the  Wolf  River  knew  about  the 
dog  until  about  1920.  By  1940  he  had  become  so  popular 
in  the  West  that  he  was  recognized  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  Those  dates  became  a  key  factor  in  this 
search. 

The  year  1909  is  about  when  Alec  White  found  Dum- 
py in  Spartanburg,  and  the  same  year  a  physician,  IV. 
F.  J.  Pfeifer,  started  to  propagate  a  pure  American  water 
spaniel  in  Wisconsin.  Interestingly,  the  areas  ot  the 
Wolf  River  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wateree  River  ot  South 


Carolina  had  similar  needs  for  a  small  hunting  dog  and 
retriever.  Two  small  rural  areas,  widely  separated,  were 
simultaneously  developing  a  dog  to  do  similar  work. 
There  was  no  way  the  Boykin  people  in  South  Carolina 
would  have  known  in  1909  what  was  happening  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  in  Wisconsin.  But  when  Alec  saw  Dum- 
py at  work,  he  could  recognize  the  dog's  abilities.  I  hint- 
ing and  water  retrieving  have  to  he  in  a  dog's  genes 
those  skills  do  not  reflect  just  luck,  especially  when  they 
are  successfully  passed  on  to  their  progeny. 

Later,  when  the  American  water  spaniel  got  his  firsl 
national  attention,  in  1940,  Boykin  owners  thought  he 
looked  so  much  like  their  own  dog  that  they  imported 
Americans  tor  breeding  stock,  according  to  R.  Arden 
Lowndes,  an  old-time  breeder  from  Camden,  Southt  ,u 
olina.  In  1943,  Bolivar  DeSaussure  Boykin,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Whit,  wrote  to  Driscoll  Si  an  Lm,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Water  Spaniel  C  'luh.  lor  fifty 
dollars  Scanlan  sent  two  American  pups  to  South  I 
lina.  The  male  American,  named  Turl 
sively  to  breed  into  the  Boykin  line.  Then,  in  1951, 
Arden  Lowndes  introduced  anothei  American  water 


spaniel  into  his  kennel  "to  strengthen  the  basic  Bovkm 
breeding  stock." 

From  the  kite  1950s  to  the  late  1960s  |oe  Frvha  and 
Father  Vaughn  V.  Brockman,  two  breeders  in  Wist,  on 
sin,  sold  and  shipped  American  water  spaniels  to  the 
South.  Were  their  progeny  then  registered  as  lvvkms.' 
Father  Brockman  tells  a  Story  of  a  litter  born  with  yellow 
eves.  Americans  have  brown  eves.  (  \nuerned,  he  asked 
another  breeder  about  the  matter,  onh     i be  told,  "Don't 

won\ .  Wecan  sell  all  the  yellow  eyed  pups  to  the  Boykin 
breeders.  All  they  do  is  dock  the  tail  and  the\  then  have 
Boykins." 

1  listorians  of  the  Boykin  may  have  thought  that  the 
American  was  a  newly  developed  dog  when  it  was  recog- 
nized in  1940  by  the  ARC.  They  did  not  km  «  it  had 
been  known  for  some  seventy  years,  if  onh  in  t  ii  Wis- 
consin area. 

1  he  differences  in  looks  between  the  two  ^«2- 
mighl  be  nothing  more  than  family  differences,   ["hat 
prospe«  t,  I  must  say,  dues  not  disturb  me:  they  are  both 
line  fellows.  But  after  mulling  all  this  over,  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  any  siuh  thing  as  a  Boykin  spaniel!       R.AW 
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ONLY  IN  LA. 


BY  PHIL  PATTON 


THE  LOS  ANGELES 

COUNTY  MUSEUM'S  NEW 

JAPANESE  PAVILION 


Itsiti  like  sonic  strange  ship  at  voyage's 
end,  pulled  up  to  a  pier,  its  loading  der- 
rick    rising  against  rhe  sky,   its  hull 
en<  ircl      by  bi  »ai  lii  g  ramps,  its  sails 
furled  al  out  ir.  The  ship  is  the  new 
Pa\  ilion    fol    Japanese    Art    at    the    Los 
I  bounty  Museum  oi  Art,  a  futuris- 
ti<    am|  anofa  building  that  could  as  easily 
'"'  im  I  deep  spa<  e  as 

to  lii  ■  i,  tob(  driven  bysun 

as  by  wind  .<  ,<   from  (  )rion  as 

'"■"i   the  (  >r  porl   oi   arrival 


could  only  have  been  Los  Angeles,  where 
a  door  wide  open  to  architectural  style  is  a 
part  of  the  flourishing  art  scene  as  much  as 
of  its  residential  neighborhoods.  Any- 
thing is  tolerated — as  long  as  it  is  exotic— 
and  "eccentric"  is  a  term  of  approbation. 
In  fact,  the  ship  came  from  Oklahoma, 
as  did  a  goodly  number  of  earlier  Los 
Angeles  immigrants.  The  museum  adver- 
tises it  as  the  last  design  oi  the  late  Bruce 
(  ioff,  the  highly  iiik  on  ven  in  ma  I  C  )klaho 

ma  admirer  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  It  is  the 
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most   striking  of   the   last  decade's  new 
museum  buildings  and  additions. 

Its  berth  is  beside  the  museum's  prom- 
enade— reminiscent  of  a  seaside  esplanade 
with  cafe  tables — created  in  an  early- 
1980s  master  plan  by  the  Manhattan 
architecture  firm  of  I  lardy  1  lolzman  Pfeif- 
fer.  The  plan  uses  plazas  and  a  central 
court  to  attempt  the  impossible  that  is, 
to  unify  I  A(  !MA's  original  buildings  (a 
pair  of  1965  classicized  structures  of  the 
architect  William  Pcrcira)  with  the  post - 
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modern  Robert  O.  Anderson  Building,  o( 
1986,  which  the  Hardy  firm  itself  de- 
signed, and  with  the  new  pavilion.  The 
buildings  are  too  different  in  style  to  be 
easily  tied  together,  but  thoughtful  use  of 
colors  (notably  green)  and  materials  (Kal- 
wall,  a  translucent  wall  paneling)  allows 
them  at  least  to  coexist  without  strain. 

LACMA  has  the  advantage  of  enough 
space  for  all  its  component  buildings.  The 
Japanese-art  pavilion  is  entered  off  of  the 
central  court.  Its  bow  nudges  toward  the 


older  museum  buildings,  while  the  stern, 
with  a  rudderlike  fin,  points  east  to  the  La 
Brea  tar  pits  and  their  museum,  set  amid  a 
greensward  dotted  with  sculptures  oJ  mam- 
moths. Behind  the  pavilion,  a  pit  of  the 
raw  tar  remains  open  to  the  air,  which  it 
fills  with  its  asphalt  fumes. 

When  Bruce Goff died,  in  1982,  he  Kit 
only  a  rough  schematic  floor  plan  of,  and 
an  elevation  drawing  tor,    the   pavi 
The  location  had  not  been  finalized.  The 
original  design  was  a  commission 
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The  rugged,  rough  exterior  contrasts  with  the 
suave  interior.  The  floor  plan  shows  the  pavilion's 
"wings,"  one  with  a  flowing  ramp. 


Price,   whose  Shin" enkan  collection  o{ 

nver  300  screen  and  scroll  paintings  will 

me  the  chief  glory  of  its  interior,  and 

i  tor  a  museum  in  Price's 

1  )klahon 

•   met  ii.  th<  early  fifties  at 

. ;  .  ri    (  iofl 

me  his  friend.  I  le 

|oe  Pri  'her, 

I  Wright,  whom 

.1    i  ■  .111- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOSEPH  PAS 


Price  visited  Wright  at  Taliesin  in  Wis- 
consin, where  the  master  pulled  out  a 
long-shelved  skyscraper  design  planned 
for  New  York's  Bowery  and  persuaded  the 
elder  Price  to  construct  it. 

Harold  Price  was  very  proud  of  the 
result:  the  Price  Tower,  rising 
above  the  incongruously  flat  land- 
scape of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 
Joe  Price  is  just  as  proud  of  the  Jap- 
anese-art pavilion;  he  calls  it  simply  the 
greatest  building  in  the  world. 

A  lot  of  credit  for  the  building  must  be 
given  to  Bart  Prince,  a  longtime  associate 
of  Goff's,  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
design  and  saw  it  through  to  completion. 
He  adapted  the  design  to  the  site  and  pre- 
pared the  working  drawings,  the  engineer- 
ing, the  detailing.  If  Prince  is  as  much  the 
creator  as  Goff,  there  is  no  mistaking 
Goff's  hand  in  the  final,  $12.5  million 
building.  Its  "organic"  curves,  masonry- 
sheathed  towers,  and  suspended  roof  are 
clear  expressions  of  the  older  man's  vision. 
Indeed,  he  often  deployed  these  and  other 
eccentric  forms  in  his  houses  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  as  can  be  seen  in  a  show  or  his 
work  at  LACMA  until  November  27  and 
then  at  the  Amon  Carter  Museum,  in  Fort 
Worth  (May  20  to  July  16). 

Before  coming  to  the  agreement  with 
LACMA,  Price  spoke  with  a  number  of 
museums,  including  New  York's  Metro- 
politan, about  donating  his  collection  and 
$5  million  toward  an  appropriate  building. 
L.irl  Lowell,  LACMA's  director,  recalls  a 
visir  to  Price's  farm  in  Oklahoma,  where 
he  s,iw  one  <>t  ( iofil  's  adaptatii  »nsof  the  tra- 
ditional Japanese  tokonoma     a  type  of 


curved  alcove.  The  architect  had  set  it 
1  in  the  huge  barn  that  was  turned  over 
the  pavilion  project. 

Powell  bristles  at  published  asserti< 
that  the  gift  of  the  Price  collection  v 
contingent  on  construction  of  the  bui 
ing.  LACMA's  Japanese  collections, 
argues,  were  well  respected  before  Pru 
was  even  a  glimmer  in  the  trustees'  e\ 
They  include  a  fine  permanent  collect i 
of  Buddhist  sculpture,  Zen  paintin 
ceramics  as  well  as  several  hundred  hi 
quality  netsuke  sculptures  recently  don 
ed  by  Raymond  and  Frances  Bushell.  St 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  Price  sere*, 
and  scrolls,  along  with  the  Goff  design 
the  pavilion,  must  have  been  a  power 
inducement  for  LACMA. 

The  Japanese  collections  are  n 
well  and  safely  housed — the  pa 
ion  is  reinforced  to  withstand 
jolt  of  severe  earthquakes — in  I 
distinct  wings.  A  visitor  to  the  w 
wing  will  find  the  permanent  collect 
there,  with  the  netsukes  on  the  groi 
level  and  a  library  for  scholars  below.  1 
Price  collection  takes  up  the  entire  t 
wing,  which  is  served  by  a  contimn 
meandering  ramp.    From  the  ramp, 
visitor  can  thus  see  these  marvels  from 
eral  vantage  points,  including,  of  i 
close  up.  The  scrolls,  which  demand  s< 
tiny,  are  mounted  on  the  convex  sid 
the  curved  tokonomas,  and  the  sen 
the  concave  one. 

Inside,  the  museum  suggests  a  sot 
antiphonal  response  to  the  Guggenh 
Museum,  designed  by  Wright,  in  Man 
tan.  There  are  similarities  in  the  buildi 
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Visitors  see  the  collection  of  screens  and  scrolls 
in  special  tokonomn,  alcoves  with  curved  walls, 
from  many  vantages  on  a  free-form  ramp. 

soft  plastered  corners,  in  the  open  central 
spaces,  ramps,  and  levels.  But  the  feel  of 
the  space  is  very  different — soft  and  hover- 
ing and  more  intimate.  The  whole  interi- 
or, with  its  masterfully  rendered  light  yel- 
low plastering,  appears  to  have  heen 
sculpted  out  of  French-vanilla  ice  cream 
and  shapes  the  air  inside  it  into  a  cool,  soft 
atmosphere — sweet-feeling  and  soundless 
except,  as  you  descend,  for  the  plash  of  a 
fountain  and  its  hlack-lined  pools. 

There  is  something  overly  flashy  about 
parts  of  the  structure — a  Buck  Rogers 
sense  to  such  details  as  the  porthole-shape 
lights  or  the  clear-acrylic  baluster  panels 
on  the  ramps.  The  wonderful  elevator  is 
like  a  polished  metal  airlock  on  a  space  sta- 
tion. At  night,  when  the  quarter-sphere 
milk-glass  lamps  tucked  into  the  corners  of 
the  Kalwall  panels  are  turned  on,  says  Earl 
Powell,  "then  it  really  looks  like  it  came 
from  Mars."  Such  a  design  is  not 
objectionable  in  itself — this  is  L.A.,  re- 
member— but  it  often  seems  at  war  with 
the  more  sedate  Japanese  elements. 

Of  those  elements,  the  most  striking 
are  the  two  curved  triangular  ar- 
rangements of  box  beams  from 
which  the  building's  root  is  sus- 
pended. They  also  have  a  practi- 
cal rationale,  says  Bart  Prince:  to  reduce 
the  need  for  interior  columns  and  so  to 
provide  wall  space  with  as  little  blockage 
as  possible  to  natural  light.  By  evoking  tra-' 
ditional  Japanese  architecture,  they  also 
recall  the  Japanese  master  Kenzo  Tange's 
enlargements  ot  such  elements  in  his 
famous,  brawny  facilities  for  the  Tokyo 
Olympics  in  1964- 

Because  it  is  set  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
building  brings  to  mind  a  variety  oi  local 
associations  that  neither  Goff  nor  Prince 
intended.  "People  have  all  sorts  of  reac- 
tions to  the  building,"  concedes  Earl  Pow- 
ell. "Some  think  it  is  very  titties."  The  sus- 
pended root  and  concrete  curves  also  inev- 
itably evoke  any  number  ot  Los  Angeles 
car  washes,  gas  stations,  and  burger  joints. 
To  others,  the  suggestion  is  of  the  thirties 
and  such  shipshape  local  structures  as  the 
streamlined  moderne  Pan-Pacific  Audito- 
rium or  the  ocean  liner-like  Coca-Cola 
building.  The  lesson  is  that  any  building 
dropped  into  the  melting  pot  of  Los  Ange- 
les architecture  absorbs  some  gravy. 

Goff  and  Prince  may  have  succeeded 
too  well  in  their  ambition  to  "treat  the  art 
as  client"  and  design  from  the  inside  out: 


the  exterior  is  not  entirely  resolved.  The 

disparately  sized  Kalwall  panels — made  ot 
spun  fiberglass  sandwiched  in  two-inch- 
thick  pieces — whose  deployment  makes 
sense  in  getting  light  to  the  ulterior,  seem 
from  the  outside  almost  crazily  angled,  like 
sound  speakers  ot  various  sizes  and  func- 
tions grouped  on  a  stage. 

The  farther  you  get  inside  the  building, 
the  better  it  gets.  In  the  subground  study 
centet,  where  scrolls  and  screen.*-  rest 
between  brief  exposures  to  light  in  high- 


tech  racks,  the  floor  is  inset  with  a  small 
carpeted  recess  in  the  floor — a  Japanese 
kotur.su.  or  sunken  scholar's  table.  The 
shape — a  triangle  crossed  with  a  circle — 
replicates  the  shape  in  which  the  suspend' 
ing  beams  ate  arranged.  It  is  a  shape  like 
that  ot  the  cross  section  ot  an  electric- 
motor  armature  and,  in  its  quiet,  --rands  as 
the  building's  secret  and  motive  core.  □ 

Phil  Pattern  is  writing  a  book  about  American 
design  and  techrv 
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in  the  World 

Balanchine s  ttuy 
and  Bam 


By Anita  Fmkel 

^J  nyone  with  a  leotard 
^r  M  and  eight  dollars  to 
m  yy  •  spend  can  walk  into 
^r  wr  a  ballet  class  in  a 
commercial  dance  studio  and 
find  some  of  the  atmosphere 
and  magic  of  ballet.  What  a 
real  dancer  calls  "class"  is  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  profes- 
sionals. Company  class — the 
daily  workout  and  practice  ses- 
sion for  the  members  of  a  ballet 
company — is  the  place  where 
morale  is  strengthened,  where 
problems  are  faced  and  indi- 
viduals find  their  place  in  the 
organization's  structure.  A 
cross  between  a  corporate 
meeting  and  an  athletic  scrim- 
mage, class  creates  the  founda- 
tion whereon  an  artistic  identi- 
ty rests. 

During  our  century,  compa- 
ny class  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever.   The  late 
George  Balanchine,  the  chore- 
ographer and  founder  of  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,   took 
class  to  the  highest  level  ever 
i.  hieved.  Today,  with  Balan- 
<  hine  gone,  the  proce     is,  in- 
I  i . ,  Hi  .1  |>li. i  e  i  'l  redefini 
M(  anwhile     for  t  Ins 
»th(  i  :m         I  i 


Jiuhti: 


troupe,  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  a  long  tradition  of 
laissez-faire  has  become  unten- 
able. Happily,  Mikhail  Barysh- 
nikov,  the  artistic  director  of 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  is 
expending  tremendous  energy 
and  attention  on  improving 
company  class  and  using  it,  as 
Balanchine  did,  to  heighten 
the  dancers'  professionalism 
and  expressiveness. 

The  roots  of  modern  compa- 
ny class  lie  in  the  1800s,  in  the 
classe  de  perfection  of  the  Impe- 
rial Ballet  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  theater's  finest 
dancers  worked  with  its  best 
teachers.  Artistic  revolution- 
ary that  he  was,  when  Serge 
Diaghilev  took  the  Ballets 
Russes  to  Paris,  in  1909,  he 
brought  that  cornerstone  with 
him.  The  ballet  master  Enrico 
Cecchetti  was  as  vital  to  the  or- 
ganization as  were  Nijinsky, 
Pavlova,  or  the  choreographer 
Fokine. 

( 'lass  then  and  class  now  be- 
gins with  the  idea  of  taking  the 
body,  ea<  li  day,  through  the 
1 1  implete  syllabus  of  the  danc- 
er's te<  hnique.  Beginning  with 
slow    Stret<  Iks    and    exen  ises 

with  tin  support  of  the  barre, 
the  program   leads  to  tri 
umph  mi ,   exhausting  jumps 


Class  must  provide  both  stru 
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pins  at  ross  the  floor.  The 
progression  is  prescribed.  First 
the  barre,  pliis  (knee 
bends),  rend  us  (small  leg 
stretches),  ronds  de  /urn/v  (hip 
rotations),  and  diveloppes 
(high  leg  stretches);  next,  still 
.it  the  barre,  arc  frappes  (small 
scissoring  motions)  and  /\<rte- 
ments  (high  kicks).  These  ex- 
ercises arc  then  repeated  "in 
the  center,"  away  from  the 
barre,  as  preparation  tor  the 
grand  allegro,  large  combina- 
tions of  lumps  and  rurns  using 
the  full  space  oi  the  studio. 

In  practice,  the  full  program 
is  rarely  achieved.  Student 
dancers  need  about  eight  years 
to  master  it  all.  And  once 
dancers  are  hired  by  companies 
likeABTorNYCB,  they  select 
from  the  standard  class  those 
exercises  and  routines  that 
help  them  in  their  ultimate 
goal — dancing  on  the  stage. 

Professional  dancers  do  not 
obediently  and  passively  move 
through  class  on  automatic  pi- 
lot. Clas  presents  a  daily  test 
of  a  dancer's  comprehension  of 
ballet  technique  in  the  abstract 
and  his  conformity  to  it  in 
practice.  Rote  work  is  not  the 
point.  Company  class  has  to 
provide  sufficient  structure 
while  allowing  sufficient  free- 
dom for  self-direction. 
^9      M  nderstanding  all  this 

m  M  better  than  anyone 
§  /m  .  else,  George  Balan- 
w^  %S  chine  deliberately 
overturned  the  traditional 
conceptions.  He  telescoped 
the  conventional  ninety  min- 
utes into  an  hour;  he  reduced 
the  barre  portion— generally  a 
good  forty-five  minutes — to 
about  twenty  minutes.  Most 
striking,  he  threw  out  the  sys- 
tematic  run-through.  1  hs  class 
was  designed  to  shake  dancers 
u|  .  to  sharpen  their  mental  as 
.'.(11  as  their  physical  fatuities. 

I  le  was  alwa\  5  a  Ci  >ntr<  >versi,il 

tea<  her.  I  h<  high-strung  ( iel- 

I   in  her 

lali  tut  I  est-selling  auto- 

•;    M)> 

thai  I      11  -  la  ;s 

!   lancei 
■  ■    .ill'  Ha 
in<  hine  thi 


very  revoiunc 

m 


take  Balanchine's  class. 

Hut  the  record  shows  that  for 
many  dancers,   Balanchine's 

tlass  was  the  ladder  to  great- 
ness. "It's  |ust  too  bad  that  it 
was  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  Sean  Lavery,  a  danc- 
er who  joined  NYC  'H  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corps  de  ballet  late  in 
Balanchine's  life  and  quickly 
became  one  of  the  company's 
leading  dancers.  "A  lot  of 
people  used  to  get  there  at  nine 
o'clock  and  do  a  complete  class 
and  then  do  his  ten-thirty.  Bal- 
anchine  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  that's  not  the  only  class 
you  should  take."  Sally  Streets 
Nichols,  a  dancer  in  NYCB  in 
the  1 950s  who  has  since  taught 
for  the  company  on  several  oc- 
casions, agrees:  "It  wasn't  the 
most  comfortable  class.  The 
whole  class  would  be  only 
frappes  or  only  tendus — one 
thing.  But  you'd  do  it  in  many 
ways,  many  rhythms — it  was 
very  revolutionary." 

aria  Calegari, 
prized  tor  her  re- 
imaginings  of 
repertoire  roles 
in  which  balletomanes  would 
not  have  expected  surprises, 
has  vivid  memories  of  the  elite 
classes  Balanchine  offered  his 
rising  ballerina  prospects. 
"One  day  we  would  come  in 
and  he'd  say,  'Do  the  step  this 
way.'  And  we'd  spend  twenty 
minutes  doing  the  step  that 
way.  And  the  next  week  he'd 
come  in  and  he'd  say,  'Do  the 
step  this  other  way.'  You  can- 
not approach  everything  the 
same  way  at  every  given  mo- 
ment. You  have  to  be  very  flex- 
ible, anil  there  is  no  'riyht'  way. 
I  le  was  trying  to  teach  us  to 
think  for  ourselves." 

Balanchine  was  adamant  on 
one  point.  Whereas  other  bal- 
let masters  let  women  take 
1  lass  in  soft  slippers  (most 
women  (  hoose  nor  to  wear  toe 
shoes  excepl  for  brief  excur- 
sions   m    the  (  enter),   Balan- 

(  hine  made  t  hem  weai   ti  ie 

lot     the    entile    (  lass. 

Where  pra<  tice  <  l<  ithes  were 

oncerni  I,  he  lefi  them  wide 

(As  students,   o  1 

had  had  t(  i  a| 
ilatii  in  lei  'i.ud  ,  )  Heob 


jet  ted  only  if  the  dancers'  bod- 
ies were  obscured  by  too  much 
bulky,  concealing  clothing. 
During  company  class  today, 
you  will  see,  as  he  might  have, 
shoulder  bags  bulging  with 
wooden  foot  rollers,  stacks  and 
stacks  of  the  paper  towels  danc- 
ers wrap  their  feet  in,  sweaters 
in  colors  from  silver  to  magen- 
ta, scarves  by  the  yard,  Walk- 
mans, practice  skirts,  and  arm- 
fuls  of  toe  shoes,  which  they 
change  as  the  class  progresses 
and  with  which  they  mark  and 
adorn  their  territory.    "Toe 

Mr  B/s  class: 

for  many 
dancers  the 
ladder 
to  greatness. 

shoes  are  a  very  personal 
thing,"  says  Kyra  Nichols,  one 
of  NYCB's  reigning  ballerinas. 
"You  never  know  what  you'll 
feel  like  wearing." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  dancer 
knows  best.  While  dancers  are 
expected  to  be  in  class  (though 
no  roll  call  is  taken),  once  they 
get  there  they  are  left  alone. 
Nichols  remembers  when  she 
was  a  new,  utterly  mystified 
member  of  NYCB's  corps  de 
ballet.  "Mr.  B.  had  a  way  of 
telling  stories,"  she  says.  "If 
you  could  pick  up  on  what  he 
was  saying,  you'd  learn  what 
the  correction  was."  Nichols 
was  lucky.  Jacques  d'Amboise, 
one  of  the  senior  principal 
dancers,  drew  her  to  the  side  of 
the  room  and  gave  her  a  kind  of 
private  class  within  the  class; 
this  was  perfe<  tl\  aa  eptable. 

for  a  teachei  who  is  not  Bal- 
an<  hine,  the  <.  reative  disc  irdei 

in  the  studio  (  .in  he  intunidat 

ing.  Still  re<  ov<  ring  from  neu- 
rosurgery foi  a  spinal  tumor 
thai  has  kept  him  i  ifl  the  stage 
sin<  c  last  year,  I  av<  r,  ha    be 

(  oine  i  me  "I  '  pop 

ul  ii   and    ful 


"I've  been  in  the  back  of  the 
room  dishing  the  teacher  for 
too  many  years  to  go  stand  up 
there  in  front  and  teach,"  Lav- 
ery said  when  first  approached 
by  NYCB's  head  to  take  over 
company  class.  But  the  work 
has  proved  fulfilling.  He  is 
careful  to  speak  to  the  dancers 
as  adults.  "This  always  both- 
ered me  when  I  was  in  compa- 
ny class.  Teacher  would  talk 
to  us  like  we  were  four.  'Keep 
your  tummy  in!'  I  talk  to  them 
like  they  had  a  brain.  I  try  to 
keep  in  mind  what  the  dancer 
needs  more  than  what  I  want  to 
see.  Sometimes  I  look  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  I  see  some 
of  these  exercises  and  I  just 
think,  'I  don't  know  what 
you're  doing,  but  knock  your- 
selves out.'" 

Five  years  after  Balanchine's 
death,  the  atmosphere  in  his 
company's  studio  is  almost  one 
of  equality  between  dancer  and 
teacher.  New  dancers  absorb 
the  mentality  of  self-direction 
from  their  seniors.  This,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else, 
perpetuates  Balanchine's  spir- 
it. But  as  NYCB  copes  with  the 
difficult  legacy  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated company  class  in 
history,  ABT  under  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  has  the  opposite 
problem.  Prior  to  Baryshni- 
kov's  administration,  company 
class  at  ABT  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  joke;  all  the 
important  dancers  looked  for 
mentors — David  Howard, 
Maggie  Black — outside. 
/%      I     I  nen   Baryshni- 

m  m  J  kov  took  over, 
I/I  J  in  1980,  one  of 
\r  %r  his  top  priorities 
was  to  give  his  foundering  com- 
pany a  distinctive  style.  He  dis- 
couraged the  attending  of 
classes  outside  the  company,  to 
the  point  that,  today,  ABT 
dancers  who  study  outside  are 
reluctant  to  admit  it  and  refuse 
to  credit  any  unaffiliated 
teacher  as  instrumental  to 
their  development. 

Baryshnikov  has  chosen 
Jiirgen  Schneider  as  the  chief 
company  teacher;  sometimes, 
when  the  class  is  divided  into  a 

men'sc  lass  and  a  women's  class 
(a  traditional  Russian  distinc- 
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tion),  Elena  Tchernichova  or 
Marina  Stavitskaya  teaches 
the  women.  Born  in  East  Ger- 
many, Schneider  received  ear- 
ly ballet  training  there  based 
on  the  Russian  syllabus  and 
then  went  to  Moscow  to  work 
at  the  Bolshoi.  After  emigrat- 
ing to  the  West,  he  coached  in 
Munich  and  Stuttgart  before 
coming  to  ABT  as  a  ballet  mas- 
ter, in  1975. 

As  the  year  goes  by,  he 
adapts  his  class  to  the  dancers' 
needs.  For  the  first  rehearsals  of 
a  new  season,  when  the  danc- 
ers are  full  of  energy,  he  pushes 
them  to  the  limit;  later,  when 
they  are  performing,  he  eases 
up.  At  the  tail  end  of  ABT's 
annual  tour,  class  is,  he  says, 
"basically  a  massage." 

Schneider's  class  is  tradi- 
tional and  exhibits  the  tradi- 
tional discipline.  Early  depar- 
tures to  rehearsal  are  not  un- 
common, but,  barring  such 
conflicts,  everyone  present  is 
expected  to  follow  through 
each  element  of  technique.  No 


one  would  get  away  with  com- 
posing a  routine  of  his  own  in 
the  back  row  to  the  sounds  of 
his  Walkman.  Schneider  gives 
many  personal,  individual  cor- 
rections. "We  have  a  different 
understanding  of  this,"  he 
says,  as  all  his  charges — from 
new  corps  member  to  seasoned 
principal — execute  a  rond  de 
jambe.  Just  as  they  did  in 
school,  they  stop  for  the  teach- 
er's demonstration  and  try 
again.  Schneider  focuses  on 
one  woman  swaddled  in  leg 
warmers  and  sweaters.  "I  can't 
see  what  you're  doing,"  he 
complains,  and  she  admits, 
"That's  the  point."  But  not  of 
ABT's  company  class. 

y"^  ompany  class  is  most 
m  crucial  for  the  junior 
I  .  corps  dancers.  Princi- 
\r  pals  and  stars  generally 
hang  back  in  class;  experience 
tells  them  what  they  need,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  prove. 
Senior  corps  dancers,  no  long- 
er thinking  in  terms  of  promo- 
tions, work  at  the  level  of  their 


established  ability.  For  new 
company  members,  who  as  yet 
have  little  opportunity  to  show 

themselves  off  onstage,  class  is 
the  place  to  display  technique, 
dedication,  and  commitment. 
As  star  students  in  a  dance 
academy,  they  strove  to  please 
a  teacher;  now,  they  must  find 
themselves  as  professionals. 
Each  needs  a  mentor — some- 
one who  can  answer  their  ques- 
tions. In  the  bad  old  days,  they 
had  only  one  another.  Now, 
they  turn  to  Schneider. 

Jeremy  Collins,  a  dancer  in 
ABT's  corps,  came  from  the 
NYCB-affiliated  School  of 
American  Ballet  and  had  to 
make  many  adjustments.  "It 
was  a  completely  different  way 
o(  working  the  legs,"  Collins 
says  of  ABT.  "And  also  the  port 
de  bras" — the  use  of  the  arms 
and  the  upper  body.  "They 
were  very  lax  about  that  at 
SAB.  All  that  really  mattered 
were  pretty,  fast  legs  and  feet.  I 
danced  with  my  shoulders  up 
by  my  ears.  Jiirgen  worked  with 


me  <.m  the  side,  and  he  would 
coach  me  specifically . " 

This  kind  of  attention  has 

gone  tar  to  realize  Baryshni- 
kov's objectives.  Still  more  im- 
portant has  been  his  own  ex- 
ample. Like  everyone  else,  he 
comes  to  class  regularly,  either 
as  a  student  or  as  a  teacher. 
When  he  is  there,  dancers  do 
not  skip  out  to  rehearsal  after 
the  easy  parts.  They  may  sit  out 
some  big  jump  combinations, 
but  they  stay  and  watch  with 
an  air  o{  respect.  Dancers  in 
company  class  at  ABT  are  not 
in  the  world  of  their  peers  or  a 
world  of  their  own;  they  are  in 
Baryshnikov's  world. 

To  see  him  teach  is  to  see 
perfection  radiating  outward  to 
perfect  others.  One  morning 
during  ABT's  latest  New  York 
season  found  Baryshnikov  at 
the  head  of  a  line  of  stars  in- 
cluding Julio  Bocca,  Danilo 
Radojevic,  and  Farukh  Ruzi- 
matov  and  Altynai  Assylmura- 
tova,  two  guests  from  his  for- 
mer home  company,   Lenin- 


Balanchine  leads  class,  1964.  Quiz:  Identify  Patricia  Wilde,  Kay  Mazzo,  Maria  Tallchief,  Suzanne  Farrell,  Melissa  Hayden,  Jacques  d'Amboise. 
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.  Ballet.  The  barre 
culminated,  as  tradition  dic- 
ta' "h  a  sequence  of 
frappes,  sharp,  swift  beats  of  the 
lower  leg  controlled   r 

jngth  in  the  unmoving 
thigh.  Next  to  Baryshnilcov's 
immaculate  execution,  even 
that  of  his  superb  colleagues 
seemed  lacking  in  definition. 

As  a  teacher,  Barv>hnikov 
functions  a>  much  more  than  a 


ABT's  ballet  master  Jiirgen 
Schneider,  trained  in  Moscow. 

symbolic  point  of  reference. 
Where  Balanchine  explored 
ballet  syntax  by  focusing  on 
different,  anatomized,  isolated 
aspects,  and  then  joining  these 
back  into  the  flow  of  move- 
ment, Baryshnikov's  fluency 
with  ballet  language  finds 
within  the  traditional  frame- 
work new,  unexpected,  and 
surprising  possibilities. 

^-^lthough    Baryshni- 

^r      M  kov  does  not  break 

£  SI /  with    the   orthodox 

•^  P^    as  Balanchine  did, 

his  c  lass  is  anything  but  drily 

"by  the  book."  He  does  not 

hesitate  to  throw  the  dancers 

exei  Lit  of  the  blue  that 

I  both  mental  and  phys- 

I   dexterity.   Thar  morning 

last  hedtl  em  to 

<m- 
infamiliai      i .       ud- 

■in, 


the  oddball  exercise  and  then 
slipped  back  into  the  familiar 
with  a  fresh  outlook. 

Baryshnikov's  class  is  pains- 
takingly thorough;  it  observes 

ery  technical  distinction  and 
refinement,  and  it  is  very  strik- 
ingly the  product  of  a  single 
consciousness  shaping  the 
range  of  material  into  an  or- 
derly, sophisticated,  and  ma- 
ture system.  His  understanding 
of  dance  goes  beyond  the 
equipment  he  acquired  back  at 
the  Kirov,  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nothing  could  throw 
the  matter  into  sharper  relief 
than  the  visit  by  Assylmura- 
tova  and  Ruzimatov.  Brought 
in  as  guest  stars  for  Natalia 
Makarova's  production  of  La 
Bayadere,  these  exemplars  of 
the  Kirov  style  as  it  exists  today 
came  to  Baryshnikov's  class 
and  were  held  up  to  tough  scru- 
tiny. He  took  the  Russian  pair 
in  hand,  introduced  them  to 
the  company,  and  worked 
alongside  them  in  the  class. 

He  seemed  particularly- 
caught  up  with  the  twenty- 
four-year-old  Ruzimatov. 
Throughout  class,  he  would 
call  him  aside  to  smooth  out 
the  exaggerated  "Kirovisms"  of 
his  style:  the  thrown-out  chest, 
overcrossed  passe  in  pirouettes, 
turned-in  position  of  the  foot 
in  multiple  turns.  In  every  in- 
stance, he  told  Ruzimatov 
something  he  desperately 
needed  to  hear.  It  seemed  to 
give  Baryshnikov  great  satis- 
faction to  work  as  a  teacher 
with  such  highly  developed 
material.  An  onlooker  could 
nor  help  thinking  of  Baryshni- 
kov's own  legendary  teacher 
Alexander  Pushkin,  whose  list 
of  alumni  includes  such  leg- 
endary dancers  as  Yuri  Solovi- 
ev  and  Rudolf  Nureyev. 

Though  the  public  never 
sees  it,  a  great  ballet  company 
r.  its  company  class.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  both  ABT  and 
NYCB  proves  it.  With  a  his- 
tory that  in<  lude    the  highest 

!  firiL-sr  class  that  ever  ex- 

B  i    now  t.ic  ed  with 

■  ■  i  '  ipr<  erve  the  best  oi 

its  heritage.  As  tor  AB'J ,  under 

Bar>  hnik«  »\ .  tor  the  first  i  in* 

in'  ilnng  to  l< «e 


Though  the  public  never  set 
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The  artist,  1944.  His  desire:  to  hide  and  to  display. 


BY  JANET  HOBHOUSE 

There  is  no  twentieth-cen- 
tury artist  about  whom  we 
have  been  told  so  much 
and  yet  know  so  little  as 
Pablo  Picasso.   In  photo- 
graphs and  full-length 
films,  in  critical  and  bio- 
graphical studies,  in  me- 
moirs both  hagiographic  and  spiteful,  the 
artist  has  been  documented.  He  is  quite 
likely  the  most  documented  of  modern  art- 
ists, the  most  universally  renowned,  and 
until  his  death,  in  1973,  among  the  most 
visible.   Accounts  of  him  exist  through 
eiyhr  decades  of  a  peculiarly  art-  and  fame- 
i  >Kessed  century.  The  most  famous  pho- 
tographers of  several  eras  have  fixed  him 
for  us.  And  we  could  recognize  the  artist 
from  a  close-up  of  one  fierce  eye  or  by  his 
naked  boxer's  torso  or  striped  matelot  shirt, 
even  from  under  a  papier-mache  mask  or 
the  skull  and  horns  of  a  bull.  Again  and 
again  he  lias  he-en  presented  to  us,  whole  or 
in  pieces,  bur  always  display  ing  the  solidity 
t  .1  monument.  And  yet,  underneath  the 
Liment,  which  is  a  monument  to  the 
:rj  nature  of  celebrity  itself,  the 
true  character  of   th<    man  and  artist 
IK    .in I  vague  as  the 
'  the  life  and  work  are 

II, 

r,  the 

.hi 

him 
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La  Vie  ica.  1904).  An  obuure  jyn. 


sense  of  weighty  and  final  understandings. 
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safe  and  unknowable  and  explains  the  lack 
of  intimacy  in  his  work,  even  when  the 
work  pertains  to  "intimate"  things. 

There  is  something  both  boastful  and 
suspicious  in  his  manner,  so  that  our  admi- 
ration for  the  master  technician  and  para- 
gon of  creative  and  physical  energy  fails  to 
extend  to  the  private  man.  He  is  one  of 
those  artists  everyone  acknowledges  to  be 
great  yet  few  are  moved  by. 

Picasso's  own  voice  and  drama  ought  to 
be  easier  to  recognize.  The  preoccupations 
of  his  art  were  consistent:  sex,  death,  war, 
procreation,  and  creativity.  One  could 
stage  a  Picasso  play  without  once  mention- 
ing the  artist's  name,  merely  by  presenting 
the  familiar  cast  of  characters:  harlequin, 
acrobat,  Minotaur,  nude,  ape,  horse,  owl, 
goat,  male  child  in  Pierrot  suit,  female 
child  with  bouquet,  a  dwarf,  a  crone, 
Rembrandt,  a  prostitute  in  an  African 
mask,  Gertrude  Stein,  Apollinaire,  a  shep- 
herd, a  guitar  player,  a  bullfighter,  a  pipe 
smoker,  a  circus  rider,  and,  in  their  various 
guises  and  art-historical  manners,  of 
course,  Fernande,  Olga,  Marie-Therese, 
Dora,  Franchise,  and  Jacqueline. 

The  work  itself  is  theatrical — symboli- 
cally and  poetically  scenic  in  the  blue  peri- 
od, augustly  dramatic  in  the  rose,  where 
the  figures  have  the  frozen-narrative  or 
tableau  quality  of  neoclassical  history 
painting.  Posing — staging — is  character- 
istic of  Picasso's  art,  whether  the  subject  is 
human  or  still  life  (those  bottles  confront- 
ing guitars  are  actors  in  a  theatrical 
moment),  whether  the  manner  is  cubist, 
neoclassical,  or  surrealist.  Throughout, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  combine  elements  of 
action  with  mystery,  ritual,  or  myth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  later  work. 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  masks  and 
costumes,  "scenes"  from  the  worlds  of  per- 
formance: the  circus  and  the  ballet,  the 
corrida,  the  public  life  of  the  beach.  There 
are  platforms  and  raised  curtains  (for  ex- 
ample, in  Les  Demoiselles  a" Avignon  and 
The  Women  of  Algiers),  dramatic  lighting, 
stylized  gestures.  The  artist  offers  not  just 
himself  as  performer,  hut  also  his  figures 
and  favorite  objects.  We  feel  the  presence 
of  the  mask  or  costume  in  the  sheer  rheto- 
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Lady  with  a  Fan  (1905).  A  deadly  stillness  and  petrified  dignity. 


ric  of  the  paint  that  comes  between  them 
and  us.  Picasso's  subjects  have  the  artist's 
desire  to  perform,  that  is,  simultaneously 
to  hide  and  display.  The  presentation  is  a 
demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  attention, 
which  insists  that  we  sec  and  applaud  but 
not  get  too  close.  Intimacy  is  not  on  otter. 
We  are  asked  to  remain  in  our  seats. 

"Americans  .  .  .  are  like  Spaniards," 
Gertrude  Stein  wrote.  "They  are  abstract 
and  cruel."  And  both  tl     k   qualities  un- 


derlie Picasso's  detachment.  They  arc  ba- 
sic to  the  two  strands  in  his  work:  the  the- 
atrical and  violent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  coolly  analytical  on  the  other.  A  cer- 
tain heartlessness  was  necessary  to  make  a 
conceptual  leap  of  the  kind  cubism  repre- 
sents, and  beyond  that,  to  push  the  cubist 
discoveries  in  otherwise  taboo  areas:  the 
human  body,  tor  example,  which  in  cub- 
ism is  chopped  up  and  rearranged  with 
chilling  if  by  now  familiar  determination. 
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Two  Nudes  (late  1906).  Reflections  of  Stein? 

In  later  work,  it  enabled  Picasso  to  pursue 
his  basically  analogical  mode  of  thought, 
in  which  not  only  objects  and  figures 
appear  >n  the  guise  (or  costume)  of  other 
objects  and  figures  (bathers  look  like 
squids,  guitars  like  vaginas,  and  so  on)  but 
in  which  situations  themselves  can  shift 
their  emotional  content  and  significance 
with  unnerving  ease:  scenes  of  lovemaking 
become  scenes  of  carnage,  and  vice  versa 
(see  The  Charnel  House).  "Cruelty"  and 
"abstraction"  granted  Picasso  the  freedom 
to  violate  not  only  the  accepted  forms  for 
representing  appearance  but,  equally,  our 
notions  of  what  must  be  good  and  what 
bad,  as  in  his  refusal  to  differentiate 
between  a  rape  and  an  embrace  (passim),  a 
dance  and  a  crucifixion  (see  The  Dance  of 
1925).  Notions  of  cruelty  and  abstraction 
also  explain  that  other  streak  in  Picasso's 
work,  the  frankly  sentimental  and  poetic, 
since  these  are  only  further  versions  of 
heartlessness — kinds  of  expression  where 
love  of  the  real  is  absent. 

P  loves  costume,    mask,    and 

symbols;  he  loves  appearance;  but 
is  not  rbe  same  as  loving  the 
I,  of  which  his  art  is  highly  suspi- 
'  I  mtinually  announcing  Ins 

i  »rld  ot  phenom- 

::i|   t.       II  ilis,   by 

If    (      |.   Pill    to 

'   11 
ility," 

not 


said,  "They  speak  ot  naturalism  in  opposi- 
tion to  modern  painting.  I  would  like  to 
know  it  anyone  has  ever  seen  a  natural 
work  of  art.  Nature  and  art,  being  two  dif- 
ferent things,  cannot  be  the  same  thing. 
Through  art  we  express  our  conception  of 
what  nature  is  not."  Picasso  displays  no 
reverence  tor  his  subjects  but  rather  the 
intellectual  curiosity  ot  the  brilliant  child, 
the  showiness  o(  an  autocratic  ego,  the 
"detachment"  of  the  tyrant.  That  detach- 
ment enabled  him  to  create  profound  re- 
visions or  the  female  form,  not  just  in  cer- 
tain astounding  works  like  Les  Demoiselles 
d' Avignon,  but  in  many  other,  later  works, 
which  acceptance  of  the  proto-cubist  mas- 
terpiece made  more  accessible. 

The  nude,  generally  speaking,  is  a  genre 
where  the  more  conventional  and  "real- 
ity-respecting art  manners  obtain.  Gen- 
erally, too,  it  is  the  most  self-revealing  part 
of  an  artist's  oeuvre,  a  form  of  sometimes 
involuntary  autobiography.  But  in  Picas- 
so's nudes,  as  throughout  his  work,  the 
public  manner  dominates,  and  the  brava- 
do presentation.  Franchise  Gi lot,  Picasso's 
mistress,  said  that  Picasso  had  only  two 
ways  of  treating  women:  as  either  god- 
desses or  doormats.  Actually,  "goddesses 


and  land  mines"  would  be  a  closer  descrip- 
tion. His  most  famous  nudes,  whether  the 
style  is  allegorical  or  mechanistic,  poetical 
or  tjrossly  material,  are  public  icons.  They 
are  divas  and  show-stoppers,  Trilbys  be- 
hind whom  the  Spanish  Svengali  lurks, 
jealous,  protected,  and  invisible. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  can- 
vas, Picasso's  nudes  feel 
monumental.  An  early  work 
like  La  Vie  of  1903,  painted 
when  the  artist  was  twenty-two,  is  nothing 
if  not  grand  in  its  presentation  and  rheto- 
ric. An  obscure  symbolism,  a  sense  of 
weighty  and  final  understandings  adhere 
to  the  image.  The  figures  relate  to  one 
another  and,  of  course,  to  the  title,  like 
characters  in  a  morality  play.  Here  Picasso 
presents  nakedness  almost  as  a  costume  for 
a  masque.  Though  through  the  color  of  the 
painting,  the  woman's  pose,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  second  woman's  cloak  we  feel 
the  physical  attributes  of  her  nakedness — 
above  all,  the  vulnerability  to  cold — we 
are  also  aware  that  nakedness  is  a  part  of 
the  allegorical  rendering  and  helps  to  rep- 
resent the  qualities  of  youth,  sexuality,  or 
virginity,  qualities  that  are  troubled  or 
doomed,  as  the  accompanying  sketches  on 


les  Demoiselles  d'Avignon  (1907).  Is  ihr  .,     »(  being  challenged,  seduced,  or  ignored? 
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the  wall  of  naked,  sorrowful,  and  huddling 
figures  make  clear. 

Sexual  tension,  which  is  here  barely 
suggested,  was  a  consistent  element  in 
Picasso's  depiction  of  couples  in  the  blue 
and  rose  periods,  particularly  in  those  fam- 
ily groups  of  saltimbanques  where  figures 
sit  at  odd  physical  and  psychological  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  and  where  often 
the  image  of  an  ape  is  included  like  an 
emblem  of  animal  nature  and  uncon- 
strained sexuality  from  which  the  human 
subjects  refrain.  It  is,  too,  in  this  rose  peri- 
od that  the  theme  of  disconnection  and 
longing  first  enters  Picasso's  work  in  the 
form  of  images  of  dressed  males  appraising 
sleeping  or  indifferent,  mostly  naked,  fe- 
males. Such  images  were  to  reappear  in 
Picasso's  work  of  the  thirties,  where  the 
male  figure  may  be  a  faun  or  a  Minotaur, 
and  later,  in  the  forties,  where  the  sleeper 
is  male  and  the  watcher  female.  Picasso 
himself  always  preferred  to  be  awake  at 
night  and  often  took  long  walks  through 
the  city.  Roland  Penrose  refers  to  "these 
nocturnal  wanderings"  as  a  lifelong  habit: 
"Picasso  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  being 
conscious  when  others  were  asleep;  it  felt 
like  a  triumph  over  death."  It  probably 
also  felt  like  a  physical  assertion  of  the  art- 
ist's role  to  be  conscious  when  and  where 
others  were  not,  and  by  that  consciousness 
to  know  himself  separate  from  them. 

Despite  its  name,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  cheerful  about  the 
rose-period  paintings,  except  the 
frequency  of  circus  costumes  and 
the  pastel  coloring.  In  works  where  groups 
of  figures  are  presented,  the  mood  is  of  dis- 
connection, every  bit  as  bleak  as  that  suf- 
fered by  the  hungrier  and  colder  figures  of 
the  preceding,  blue  era.  Even  where  the 
subjects  are  solitary,  there  is  a  deadly  still- 
ness about  them,  frozen  gestures,  and  the 
petrified  dignity  of  Egyptian  tomb  paint- 
ing, as  in  the  mysteriously  gesturing,  hier- 
atic figure  of  Lady  with  a  Fan  of  1905. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Picasso 
stopped  telling  stories  in  his  painting, 
however  imbued  with  mystery.  Female  ap- 
pearance rather  than  behavior  or  literary 
association  begins  to  be  the  subject  of  his 
paintings  of  women,  and,  in  particular, 
aspects  of  size:  body  mass  and  weight,  ren- 
dered as  solid  fields  of  flesh.  No  longer 
underfed,  vulnerable,  or  even  seductive, 
the  nudes  of  1 905-06  are  dauntingly,  even 
comically,  sturdy.  Although  Picasso  had 
painted  at  least  one  unusually  ample  nude 
by  this  time,  the  very  Flemishly  pink  and 
iridescent  Dutch  Girl  (La  Belle  Hollandaise) 
of  1905,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Portraitof 
Gertrude  Stem  that  the  physical  character- 


Woman  in  an  Armchair  (1913).  Invaded,  deconstructed,  reduced,  and  disrespectfully  reassembled. 


istics  of  his  nudes  changed  markedly.  Ac- 
cording to  Stein,  Picasso  had  not  painted 
from  the  model  for  eight  years  when  he 
asked  her  to  sit  for  him  during  the  winter  of 
1905-06.  She  posed  for  him,  she  claimed, 
some  eighty  times  before  the  summer  of 
1906,  when  Picasso,  in  exasperation, 
painted  out  the  features  of  her  face  and 
went  off  to  Gosol,  in  Spain.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  that  autumn,  he  imposed  on  the 
blank  face  the  mask  features  he  had  seen 
on  Iberian  statues  while  away.  The  impor- 
tance of  Stein's  portrait  as  a  forerunner  for 
elements  in  Les  Demoiselles d' Avignon,  and 
therefore  as  a  herald  of  cubism,  has  tended 


to  overshadow  other  aspe<  ts  ol  the  work. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  actual  size, 
bulk,  and  character  of  his  subject,  stared  at 
eighty  times  over  an  entire  winter  and 
spring,  impressed  an  image  on  Picasso's 
mind.  Reflections  of  Stein  appear  in  three 
paintings  of  1 906:  Seated  Female  Nude  with 
Crossed  Legs,  Two  Nudes  (whose  squal 
firmness  has  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Iberian  sculpture),  and  even 
Young  Nude  Boy  which  looks  like  a 
Picasso  self-portrait  as  Gertrude  Stein. 
None  of  the  female  figures  is  voluptuous  in 
the  Rubens  or  C  !ourbet  manner.  The  mas- 
sive flesh  is  asexual,  as  solid  and  monu- 
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IN  DRAWING  AFTER  DRAWING  OF  HIS  LAST  TWO  DECADES 
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mental  as  a  boulder,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  body  type  and  perhaps  the  unself- 
conscious  and  androgynous  character  of 
Gertrude  Stein  lie  behind  these  emana- 
tions in  the  nudes  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed Picasso's  portrait  of  her. 

The  depictions  of  huge  female  body 
mass  did  not  end  at  this  point  in 
Picasso's  art.  There  are  giantesses 
with  doelike,  Raphael  eyes  in  the 
work  ot  the  early  twenties  and,  a  decade 
later,  bathers  as  blown  up  as  their  beach 
balls,  and  further  experiments  to  see  how 
far  female  flesh  could  be  stretched  before  it 
lost  its  female  recognizability.  But  the  line 
"t  squat  leii  that  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Ge; :  tein  ends  around 

toward  cubism. 
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some  house  of  the  dead.  But  the  two  ladies 
in  the  center,  lifting  their  arms  behind 
their  heads  the  better  to  display  their 
breasts,  engage  in  traditional  gestures  of 
sexual  enticement.  The  disheveled  sirens 
on  the  right  are  beyond  such  genteel, 
ritualized  erotic  behavior.  The  standing 
figure  seems  about  to  hurtle  into  the  room 
like  a  Cassandra  with  bad  tidings.  The 
remaining  figure  squats  in  the  posture  of 
defecation,   twisting  her  head  over  one 
shoulder  to  stare.  The  Demoiselles  is  not  a 
brothel  snapshot.  Rather,  it  is  something 
closer  to  a  formal  portrait,  but  one  with 
such  a  mixture  of  crude  and  genteel  posing 
that  the  viewer  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
being  challenged,   seduced,   or  ignored. 
Most  of  the  painting's  first  viewers  were 
simply  alarmed,  and  alarm  may  still  be  the 
most    appropriate   response.     The   Demoi 
selles  d'Avignon  has  ,i  kind  of  c  in  us  brava 
do  about  it,  ,i  savage  theatricality  in  its 
raised  curtains  and  eroti<    flaunting,   iti 
huge,  sf;irin^  eyes,  even  iii   ii-   blatant 
(shot  kin^)  pinkness,   whu  h   m  il       this 
iv<  »rl ,  perhaps  m<  in  than  thi 
images  ol  saltiml  anques,  th< 
i, ,  .  ,1  Pi<  .isso's  ev<  ning  e 
(  irque  M&lrano 


The  Demoiselles  d'Avignon  was  Picasso's 
first  artistic  response  to  female  sexual 
aggression.  With  the  advent  of  cubism, 
the  emphasis  in  his  art  shifts  from  what  is 
being  looked  at  to  who  is  doing  the  look- 
ing, and  how.  The  object,  particularly  the 
female  object,  becomes  a  kind  of  provoca- 
tion in  the  assertion  of  its  integrity  and 
inviolability.  With  cubism,  Picasso  liter- 
ally squared  off  and  took  the  measure  of 
what  was  in  front  of  him,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate, reduce,  dismantle,  and  then  reas- 
semble the  object  to  suit  his  own  vision  of 
reality.  Initially,  the  cubist  researches 
were  made  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Gradually,  however,  Picasso's 
stance  toward  the  object  became  increas- 
ingly combative,  and  his  painting,  as  he 
said,  "a  sum  of  destructions."  Power  over 
the  object,  and  the  demonstration  of 
Picasso's  ability  to  overpower  it  without 
destroying  its  recognizability  or  essential 
nature,  became  the  focus  of  his  art. 

The  cubist  experiment  with  the  indeci- 

siveness  of  appearance,  the  shiftiness  of 

forms,    and    the    inequality  of   parts   was 

ntually  to  serve  Picasso's  analogical 

io  surrealist)  vision  and,  above  all,  its 

md  playfulness.  Woman  in  an  Amu  haii 
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CASSO  DEPICTS  HIMSELF  AS  WOOING  THE  LADY 


(1913),  invaded,  deconstructed,  reduced, 
and  disrespectfully  reassembled  though 
the  subject  is,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
great  nudes  of  this  century,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  Picasso's  inventions.  The  lady  is 
an  assemblage  of  part-objects,  and  not  all 
of  them  hers — her  sex,  or  cache-sexe  (there 
is  both  a  pun  and  a  violation  of  modesty  at 
work  here),  is  made  up  of  buttoned  fabric. 
Breasts,  hair,  navel,  and  ribs  are  exposed 
to  us  as  the  significant  female  signifiers. 
The  breasts  themselves  are  pegged  ambig- 
uously with  what  might  be  a  second  pair  of 
nipples,  the  woman's  lower  parts  conveyed 
by  both  the  wrinkled  fabric  and  the  hair- 
like fringe  of  the  chair.  She  herself  has 
partly  disappeared  into  the  curving  form  of 
the  wing  chair.  Deceptively  upright  and 
inviting,  the  upholstered  chair,  together 
with  its  knobbed,  jagged,  and  generally 
protuberant  occupant,  suggests  some  kind 
of  erotic  booby  trap. 

In  1918,  Picasso  married  the  dancer 
Olga  Koklova  and  began  to  enjoy  the  vir- 
tuous and  orderly  life  of  a  bourgeois  family 
man.  A  time  of  domestic  contentment 
coincided  with  a  neoclassical  period  in  his 
art,  a  period  of  affirmation  and  return  to 
the  grand  traditions  of  Western  painting, 


in  Ingres-like  portraits,  fine-lined  scenes 
of  classical  life — idyllic  gatherings  and  ab- 
ductions— and  a  series  of  grand  nudes,  vir- 
ginal and  somewhat  pastoral  in  concep- 
tion, with  gentle,  Italianate  eyes  (Picasso 
had  been  "overwhelmed"  by  the  stanze  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican  during  a  trip  to 
Rome  in  1917)  and  large,  soft,  amiably 
conceived  bodies — see,  for  example,  Large 
Bather  (1921-22)  and  Nude  Seated  on  a 
Rock  (1921).  These  figures — madonne, 
images  of  virtuous  fertility,  goddesses — are 
both  acts  of  reparation  and  declarations  of 
faith  in  female  goodness. 

These  figures  proved  as  short-lived  as 
his  marital  contentment.  By  the  midtwen- 
ties,  the  anxieties  of  Picasso's  erotic  life 
had  returned.  The  Darxce  (1925)  suggests  a 
crucifixion  as  much  as  a  farandole.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  loving  (and  somewhat  sac- 
charine) depictions  of  ballerinas  done 
some  six  years  previously,  when  Picasso 
was  in  his  first  enchantment  with  Olga  and 
the  Ballets  Russes.  We  are  back  in  the 
world  of  the  Demoiselles,  of  alarming  sirens 
in  the  guise  of  seduction.  Once  again,  the 
image  of  female  exuberance  provokes  Pi- 
casso's hostile  and  dismembering  art. 
And,  as  previously,  a  period  of  whole  and 


larger-than-life  nudes  leads  to  one  in 
which  the  integrity  of  the  icon  is  belliger- 
ently challenged. 

Surrealism,  with  its  erotic  obses- 
sions and  love  of  puns,  its  streak  o( 
sadism,  encouraged  the  hostile 
turn  that  Picasso's  portrayal  of 
women  took  in  the  twenties.  In  Large 
Nude  in  a  Red  Armchair  (1929),  the  booby 
trap  is  in  full  operation.  The  female  signifi- 
ers have  changed  since  the  19M  version. 
This  seated  nude  is  all  teeth  and  tentacles, 
a  vision  at  once  of  sprawling  immodesty, 
hysteria,  and  entrapment,  and  endowed 
with  a  sex  that  is  simultaneously  a  sharp 
instrument  and  a  gaping  wound. 

It  gets  worse,  and  more  emphatic. 
Seated  Bather  (1930)  has  the  poise  ol  an 
Ingres  odalisque — and  the  head  and  man- 
dibles of  a  praying  mantis.  Wonum  with  a 
StilciU)  (Death  of  Marat;  1951)  is  a  child's 
fantasy  of  being  overpowered  and  con- 
sumed, as  a  huge  amorphous  female  with 
breasts  and  teeth,  jaws  apart  in  primal 
scream,  takes  the  life  of  the  tinier,  flat- 
tened male,  who  is  depicted  in  the  act  of 
creation.  Blood  gushes  from  his  wound  to 
his  manuscript,  and  he  himself  seems 
about  to  be  eaten  by  the  monster  that 
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large  Nude  in  a  Red  Armchair  (1929).  The  booby  trap  in  full  operation. 


looms  above  him.  The  paintings  of  this 
period — images  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
tensions  in  Picassi  >'s  marriage  withOlga — 
ire  rii    Aif  ;xual  paranoia. 

In  1  >1,  Picasso  had  met  and  begun  an 
;i  Marie-Therese  Walter,  a 
>i  seventeen.  I  ler 
ral  w<  »rks during  the 
foll<  in  a  seri< 

soil;  ||  [931 

tive 
male 
iture 

•  ■ 


Picasso  ever  made.  The  nudes  inspired  by 
Picasso's  young  mistress  are  placid,  whole 
and  wholesome.  The  discrete  tonus  en- 
closed  in  sleep  in  The  Dream,  The  Dream 
(Reading),  Sleeping  Nude,  Sude  on  a  Black 
(  '.ouch.  The  Mirror,  all  o(  1932,  and  Nude 
Asleep  in  a  Landscape  ( 1934)  are  ea<  h  con- 
ceived as  sat*.-,  silent,  and,  above  all,  still. 
[*hese  are  images  oi  a  harmless  and  inno- 
(  cm  <  reature,  desirable  and,  signiik  .ti «r  l\ , 
unconscious.  Picasso  depicts  his  child- 
mistress  as  ,i  ripe-  truit,  an  oval  <  ktt  like  a 

i  plum|    irabesque      ill 
taint  d  fi  irm  thai  speal  ofal  ind  i  •!  natural 
ih  i  tion,  oi  -.,  imethii >  I  but  not 


activated  or  acred  upon.  The  nude's  dis- 
creteness is  a  parr  oi  her  beauty.  Enclosed, 
hut  yielding,  she  may  he  awakened  at  the 

artist's  bidding.  And  there  is  nor  a  sharp 
edge  or  tentacle  on  her. 

Between  1930  and  1937  Picasso 
made  a  series  of  etchings  that  were 
collected  and  published  as  the  \  \  >/- 
lard  Suite.  Here,  poetry,  mytholo- 
gy, and  narrative  are  once  more  given  full 
expression  in  his  art.  There  are  beautiful 
nudes,  asleep  and  awake,  handsome  artists 
and  Greek  gods,  Minotaurs,  horses,  ladies 
in  distress,  abductions  and  heroes,  models 
and  sculptures  in  artists'  studios.  Through- 
out, Picasso  in  his  various  guises  is  the 
hero,  but  the  women  are  his  peers  and 
sources  of  inspiration.  The  book  is  about 
love,  love  fulfilled  and  re-created  in  art.  It 
has  a  lyrical  quality  unlike  anything  in  his 
work  since  his  first  associations  with  the 
Ballets  Russes,  when  neoclassical  imagery 
and  a  theater  of  magic  and  delight 
absorbed  him.  In  this  fantastical  world, 
part  autobiography,  part  universal  day- 
dream, -Picasso  abandoned  the  realities  of 
his  domestic  entanglements  and  escaped 
to  purer  air. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  1930s,  and  par- 
ticularly around  the  time  of  Guernica 
(1937),  Picasso's  painted  women  are  no 
longer  either  still  or  unconscious.  Images 
of  weeping  women,  their  features  cracked 
or  swollen  by  tears,  dominate  his  art.  In 
1935,  Picasso,  by  then  the  father  of  Marie- 
Therese's  daughter,  Mai'a,  separated  from 
Olga.  A  year  later  he  began  his  affair  with 
Dora  Maar,  a  photographer  friend  of  the 
Surrealist  crowd.  Though  the  grieving 
women  in  his  work  may  have  been  inspired 
by  real  reactions  to  his  domestic  upheav- 
als, they  seem  to  have  a  more  universal 
aspect.  By  1937,  Picasso  was  using  the  fig- 
ures of  such  women  as  expressions  of  out- 
raged and  violated  humanity — as  such 
they  appear,  howling,  at  far  left  and  righr 
in  Guernica  and  in  various  parts  of  The 
Dream  and  Lie  oj  Franco,  11,  also  of  1937. 
By  June  1940,  when  war  was  closer  to 
home,  the  figure  of  woman  was  used  in 
\V  oman  Dressing  Her  Hair  as  an  image  of 
humanity  reduced,  by  anxiety  and  depri- 
vation. She  is  no  longer.)  sexual  presence, 
although  she  has  been  endowed  with 
breasts,  belly,  and  painted  lips  and  bears 
some  resemblance  (in  the  breasts  and 
right-side  ribs)  to  her  highly  sexual  prede- 
cessor, the  subject  in  Woman  m  an  Arm- 
chair oi  191  ].  But  this  woman,  cross-eyed 
with  worry,  splay-footed,  and  deathly 
pale,  is  as  erotic  as  hanging  poultry. 

Not  until  long  alter  the  war  did  Picasso 
endow    his   nudes   with    their   tr.idition.il 
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Bather  with  a  Beach  Ball  (1932).  Soft  and  amiable. 

female  charms,  and  he  turned  to  tradition 
to  do  so.  In  the  great  series  of  Women  of 
Algiers,  after  Delacroix  (1954)  and  Lun- 
cheon on  the  Grass,  after  Manet  (1960-61, 
and  taken  up  again  in  1970),  Picasso  reaf- 
firms the  stature  of  the  female  nude  and 
quite  consciously  asserts  his  own  place  in  a 
hundred-year-old  artistic  line.  No  longer 
challenged  by  the  icon,  or  the  actual 
female  presence  behind  it,  Picasso  in  such 
paintings  seems  to  be  reaching  over  her 
head  to  his  fellow  artists  in  the  grand  tradi- 
tion, "taking  on"  them  rather  than  "na- 
ture" in  the  contest  of  his  old  age. 

The  quantity  and  the  intensity  in 
Picasso's  late  work  have  often  been 
attributed  to  the  artist's  notorious 
fear  of  death.  If  that  is  correct,  the 
image  he  contacted  again  and  again  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  safety  from  mortal 
threat  was  emphatically  female  and  sex- 
ual. The  erotic  content  in  the  work  of 
Picasso's  last  two  decades  is  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  his  art,  in  its  insistence, 
urgency,  and  power.  All  reference  to  him- 
self and  his  art  is  made  in  terms  of  the 
female,  who  seems  to  be  endowed  with  the 
properties  of  creativity  and  immortality. 
In  drawing  after  drawing  in  the  midfifties 
and  the  late  sixties,  Picasso  depicts  himself 
as  artist  (in  the  guise  of  clown,  of  winged 
and  masked  cupid,  as  grotesque  dwarf  or 
old  man,  even  as  ape)  always  admiring  or 
wooing  the  lady.  He  repeats  the  image  of 
the  nude,  both  as  an  art-historical  abstrac- 
tion and,  less  grandly,  and  equally  ab- 
stractly, as  a  sexual  presence,  evoked  in 
signs,  scrawls,  and  diagrams  that  often 
take  on  the  appearance  of  bathroom  graffi- 
ti. These  latter  images  of  women  are  not 
made  as  intellectual  or  visual  jokes.  In- 
stead they  are  almost  primitively  urgent 


evocations  of  sexual  power — an  attempt  to 
contact  as  much  as  to  describe  it — ren- 
dered by  gestures  or  marks  that  reduce  the 
female  form  to  a  system  of  erotic  signs.  In 
hundreds  of  drawings,  woman  is  a  primi- 
tive deity,  crudely  evoked  and  simply  wor- 
shiped. Her  sex,  repeatedly  set  down  by 
brutal  markings,  is  seen  as  the  essence  of  a 
sacred  force,  as  though  this  place  were  the 
central  site  of  power  in  the  universe. 

Picasso's  last  painted  nudes  lack  that 
intensity.  They  are  comic,  treated  with 
affection  and  detachment,  but  they  are 
still  erotic  icons.  Sex  remained  the  central 
and  most  essential  act  in  Picasso's  last 
vision  of  human  life  and  art.  "Art  is  never 


chaste,"  he  once  said,  "...  and  if  it's 
chaste  it  isn't  art.  "Just  as  human  life  has  its 
origin  in  sex,  the  life  of  the  image  is  born  of 
the  contact  between  the  painter  and  his 
subject.  In  Picasso's  last  works,  the  painter 
is  no  longer  onstage.  Woman,  not  the  art- 
ist, was  the  subject  now,  acting  as  a  sign  of 
life  itself,  that  thing  outside  the  painter 
that  was  not  him  or  created  by  him,  and 
which  he  would  not  let  go  of.  D 

Janet  Hobhouse  is  a  novelist  and  art  critic. 
This  article  is  adapted  from  The  Bride 
Stripped  Bare:  The  Artist  and  the  Female 
Nude  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  published 
this  month  by  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 


Reclining  Nude  (1967).  No  longer  challenged  by  the  female  presence. 
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CABOT'S  EDEN 

He  began  with  alpmes.  Where  will  it  all  end? 


BY  ELEANOR  DWIGHT 


At  the  lagoon,  where  ducks  gobbled  up  water  lilies,  Petasites  japonicus  giganteus  and  Aeons  calamus  variegatus. 


Changing  things  is  what  a  garden  is  all  about,"  says  Fran- 
cis Cabot,   an  enthusiastic  plantsman  and  designer 
whose  garden,  called  Stonecrop,  at  Cold  Spring,  New 
York,  was  inaugurated  thirty  years  ago  with  perfectly 
ordinary  flower  beds  next  to  the  house.  It  now  covers 
eight  acres,  a  wonderful  sprawl  of  varying  landscapes, 
ie  Japanese  in  spmr,  some  English,  all  original.  They  are  filled 
with  plants  collected  in  Russia,  Nepal,  Japan,  the  Alps,  England. 
"You've  :i"r  to  change  your  garden  as  you  learn  more  and  more. 
You  realize  'lit  mist. ikes  you've  made  and  you  try  to  make  it  better 
Among  the  changes  this  year  are  a  great  rock  ledge 
re  i  ivitl  ite  alpine  plants  overhanging  a  newly  made 

I  .ui  en  :    [arden  refashioned  along  contemporary 

tin 

notri  hayfield,  with  the  blue- 

beyond    Th<   hayfield 


remains,  and  the  view,  but  all  else  is  changed.  From  the  terrace 
beside  the  house,  nearby  flower  beds  full  of  summer  color  are  visi- 
ble; an  opening  in  a  cedar  fence  leads  into  the  lattice,  or  English, 
garden,  with  diagonal  paths  crisscrossing  between  beds,  now 
overflowing  with  flowers,  fruits,  shrubs,  and  vegetables.  Morning 
glories,  honeysuckles,  climbing  hydrangea,  many  clematises,  and 
tropical  climbers  cascade  from  the  walls,  weave  through  the  trees, 
and  curl  up  the  tall  trellises  placed  in  the  beds.  Beyond  lie  green- 
houses and  an  alpine  house  filled  with  rare  exotics  in  raised  beds. 
A  path  leads  to  a  grass  garden  and  a  stream  garden,  whose  theme  is 
water.  1  lere  is  the  new  lake,  with  a  wisteria  pavilion  and  a  meta- 
sequoia  grove  on  its  far  shore.  Elsewhere  are  a  woodland  and  a 
lagoon.  Emerald  grass  grows  among  rhododendrons  and  azaleas 
under  tin-  shade  of  oaks. 

Frank <  abot,  a  lively,  courteous  man  in  his  sixties,  grew  up  in  a 
family  that  spem  its  summers  in  La  Malbaie,  on  the  north  shore  of 
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the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  in  French  Canada.  Here  his  parents 
created  a  formal  garden  with  a  narrow  tapis  vert  flanked  by  double 
hedges  of  hawthorn  and  barberry,  roses,  a  sunken  blue  garden, 
and  a  raised  white  garden.  It  was  not  until  after  his  marriage, 
however,  when  the  hayfield  was  given  to 
his  wife,  Anne,  that  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  garden  occurred.  With  a  view  to  hav- 
ing a  business-deductible  excuse  for  keep- 
ing the  place,  he  thought,  "Why  not  have 
a  rock-garden  nursery?"  At  this  point 
alpines  began  to  take  over  Cabot's  life. 
"You  either  respond  favorably  to  the 
jewels  of  the  world's  mountainous  crown 
or  you  don't,"  he  says.  For  him  it  has  been 
a  deep  love  affair. 

These  dwarf  mountain  species  first 
fascinated  English  gardeners  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  when  hor- 
ticulturists found  them  growing 
above  the  tree  line  in  the  Alps  and 
brought  them  back.  Growing  them,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  simple.  Unless  the  habitats  the  plants  thrived 
in — moraines,   screes,   mountain  meadows — could  be  repro- 
duced, they  bloomed  once  and  died.  Today  the  immense  catalog 
of  alpine  and  rock-garden  plants  ranges,  as  the  garden  writer 


Contrasts:  zinnia  and  felted  gray-green  plants 


Hugh  Johnson  says,  "from  every  man's  alpines  to  those  one  might 
call  'highbrow,'  part  of  whose  appeal  is  they  are  very  difficult  to 
grow.  .  .  .  The  challenge  is  that  if  you  can  find  the  formulas  the 
results  are  sensational."  Stonecrop,  at  an  elevation  of  1 ,  100  feet, 
offered  a  good  site. 

Cabot  joined  the  American  Rock  Gar- 
den Society,  "where  the  action  is,"  meet- 
ing and  studying  in  the  company  of  knowl- 
edgeable enthusiasts.  "It's  an  extraordi- 
narily interesting  world, "  he  says;  "you  just 
get  hooked. "  In  the  midseventies  he  began 
taking  mountain  trips  to  study  alpine 
plants  in  their  own  habitats — the  Alps, 
the  Caucasus,  Nepal,  Japan;  the  Rockies, 
Cascades,  and  Olympics.  "One  year  we 
went  up  Mount  Kenya  to  16,300  feet  and 
collected  plants  like  mad.  We  gave  them 
to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  At 
the  time,  these  specimens  represented 
something  new  to  their  collection." 
Seeing  these  plants  growing  in  the 
mountains  "is  breathtakingly  beautiful,  thrilling.  If  you're  inter- 
ested, there's  nothing  more  exciting  in  the  world!"  A  trip  to  the 
Maritime  and  Graian  Alps,  led  by  Paul  Ingwersen  of  the  Alpine 
Garden  Society  in  England,  was  especially  memorable.  "We  were 


In  September  the  lattice  garden,  now  planted  in  the  English  manner,  is  at  the  peak  of  its  form.  The  red  corner  is  dominated  by  the  dahlia  "Fiery  Red. 
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In  winter  the  garden's  skeleton  is  revealed.  Here  parallel  cordons  of  little-leaved  lindens,  Tilia  cordata,  are  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  cat's  cradle. 


there  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June.  There  was  nobody  else.  It  was  just 
a  dream." 

The  English  gardens  he  visited  every 
year  to  build  up  his  plant  collection 
taught  Cabot  something  about  the 
skeletal  structure  of  a  good  garden, 
especially  since  he  often  visited 
early  in  the  spring  before  foliage  could 
mask  a  garden's  hones.  "A  proper  garden 
has  a  whole  scries  of  elements.  There 
should  be  perennial  beds,  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, a  water  garden,  a  woodland  garden,  a 
shade  garden,  a  rock  garden  ..."  There 
was  room  tor  all  rim  at  Stonet  rop,  and  he- 
had  the  know-how.  "After  years  of 
working  with  plant  tided  up  being 

al  le  to  ust    them  at  part  of  a  landscape, 

which  we  never  could  have  done  if  we 

In'l  known  the  plat.'  ltel>  and  tried  them  in  different 

pi. i  tl  I  if  we  hadn  I       i  n  thi  m  in  their  native  habitats  and 

In't  been  exposed  to  t  jardensof  the  U.K."  He  adds, 

"We                           nil  in  mil  mi'  and  applet  iating 
." 

In  th             '   il  ot  I  ( .  c>r<  and  mot.-  nine  in  the 


While  cherries  bloom,  so  do  drabas  in  a  raised  bed. 


1>  garden.  Now  he  can  be  found  there  almost 

every  day  in  tall  rubber  boots  and  faded 
jeans  with  knee  pads,  clippers  in  hand  and 
a  Greek  fisherman's  cap  on  his  head. 
Although  he  has  a  garden  manager  and  a 
staff  of  four,  he  likes  to  plant  the  alpines 
and  woodland  plants  himself  and  is  an 
obsessive  weeder.  New  projects  get  his  full 
attention;  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  working 
out  alpine-plant  combinations  for  the  new 
rock  ledge.  "Just  deciding  what  alpines  to 
propagate  next  year  is  very  time-consum- 
ing," he  says.  He  has  never  used  a  land- 
scape architect,  though  a  landscape  con- 
tractor named  Cono  Reale  has  made  such 
brilliant  contributions  to  the  creation  of 
the  garden's  new  aspects — moving  huge 
rocks  and  boulders,  digging  out  places  to 
be  Idled  with  water — that  Cabot  is  happy 

to  let  him  do  what  he  sees  fit.  This  "genius  with  rocks"  has  made 

Stoncc  rop's  new  lake. 

"  I  he  very  tostly  and  <  umbersome  business  of  trying  to  create 

water  features"  was  set  in  motion  after  a  trip  to  Japan.  It  began 

with  t|1(  making  of  a  stream  garden — with  artificial  streams  ami 
and  ivhal  was  Inst  (  ailed  a  duck  pond  and  later  a  lagoon. 
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Left  to  right:  Primula  frondosa  in  the  woodland;  Draba  bryonies  imbricata,  an  alpine,  blooming  in  April;  a  Japanese  alpine,  Aquilegia  bertolonii,  in  a  stone  bed. 


The  shell  of  a  pond  was  bulldozed  out  of  the  ground,  lined  with 
clay,  and  given  a  circulating  water  system.  "The  lagoon  has  a 
Japanese  feeling  to  it.  I  do  believe  that  Japanese  gardens  should  be 
700  years  old  and  near  a  temple.  They  are  spiritual  places.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  idea  of  a  Japanese  garden  has  always  intrigued  me. 
You're  meant  to  stroll  around  the  lake,  encountering  different 
vistas,  different  aspects." 

Creating  the  lagoon  was  not  all  plain  sailing.  The  bulldozer 
compacted  the  soil,  and  several  trees  died.  "I  bought  some  expen- 
sive water  lilies  and  then  thought  we  should  have  ducks.  The 
ducks,  however,  liked  the  water  lilies  too  and  ate  them."  The 


Cabots  finally  had  "a  very  expensive  duck  dinner."  Then  they 
tried  fish,  "but  some  overpropagated  and  stirred  up  the  clay  bot- 
tom so  that  the  lagoon  turned  into  the  'gray-green  greasy  Limpo- 
po.' In  due  course  the  fish  were  eliminated  and  the  remaining 
water  lilies  left  in  peace. "  Other  parts  of  the  Stonecrop  garden  are 
alive  with  noise  and  change,  but  the  lagoon  is  motionless  and 
serene.  The  water  reflects  the  trees  and  sky;  the  palette  is  a  range 
of  greens — grass,  conifers,  green-and-white  sweet  flag.  The  rocks 
are  placed  cunningly. 

Once  the  lagoon  had  been  achieved,  Cabot  envisioned  bigger 
and  grander  places  to  use  water.  In  the  lagoon  it  is  a  smooth  sur- 
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Once  nothing  but  a  hayfield,  Stonecrop  is  now  a  wonderfully  complex  arrangement  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  water  courses,  ponds,  and  trees. 
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face;  at  the  great  rock  ledge  it  is  a  turbulent  white  cascade  shoot' 
ing  down  to  the  lake  below.  Cabot  and  Cono  Reale  began  with  an 
existing  ledge  of  live  rock.  Moving  in  fill  from  construction  under 
way  on  the  nearby  Route  301 ,  they  created  a  crater,  at  the  base  of 
the  ledge,  which  when  filled  with  water  will  make  a  spacious  lake. 
Following  Edith  Wharton's  preference  for  landscapes  that  offer 
"momentary  escapes  from  the  expected,"  he  has  made  two 
approaches  to  the  new  lake,  one  through  the  stream  garden, 
another  through  a  garden  of  feathery  grasses  that  wave  in  the  wind 
and  turn  startling  colors  in  the  fall.  The  lake  is  crossed  at  one 
point  by  a  series  of  enormous  flat  slabs  of  ledge  rock  nicknamed 
the  "Flintstone  Bridge."  On  one  side  of  the  lake  stands  a  cruci- 
form pavilion,  with  moon-shape  openings,  festooned  with  climb- 
ers: wisteria,  the  white  autumn  Clematis  paniculata,  the  blue  cle- 
matis "Mrs.  Cholmondeley."  "When  the  climbers  bloom  the 
whole  pavilion  will  turn  alternatively  blue  and  white,"  says 
Cabot,  who  sees  it  as  the  heart  of  the  garden,  for  it  houses  the 
water  source.  As  the  gardens  grew  and  more  water  was  needed,  he 
drilled  a  second  well  where  the  pavilion  now  stands.  The  new  lake 
completes  a  water  link  between  the  separate  gardens,  dynamically 
unifying  the  whole. 

Walking  down  the  rock  ledge  you  approach  the  pavilion  by 
stepping-stones  and  passing  through  it  enter  a  grove  of  metase- 
quoias,  from  which  the  lower  pond  is  visible — both  a  focus  for  a 
water  garden  and  a  swimming  hole  on  hot  summer  afternoons. 
On  an  adjacent  hillside  Cabot  has  planted  a  bamboo  grove  and 
primulas,  which  thrive  on  the  moisture  coming  from  a  network  of 
underground  pipes.  Then  you  step  onto  the  Flintstone  Bridge  and 
look  up  at  the  rock  ledge,  carpeted  with  alpine  plants. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  use  things  on  a  big  scale,"  Cabot  says. 
"That  whole  crack  there  will  be  nothing  but  gentians;  this 
whole  terrace  here  will  be  nothing  but  pterocephalus,  an 
alpine  scabious.  There  will  be  three  streams  running  over 
the  ledge.  When  the  water  was  running  over  it  yesterday, 
my  God,  it  was  just  out  of  this  world."  Rock  gardens  are  generally 
a  small  part  of  a  much  larger  garden;  Cabot's  is  enormous,  repre- 
senting an  ambitious  use  of  a  modest  nineteenth-century  idea 
made  possible  entirely  by  the  modern  technology  that  moves 
giant  rocks. 

Cabot  used  to  grow  flowers  in  the  perennial  beds  near  the  house 
and  in  the  lattice  garden — peonies  in  spring,  chrysanthemums  in 
fall.  His  new  garden  manager,  Caroline  Burgess,  has  changed  all 
that.  Caroline  was  brought  over  from  England  and  is  one  of  the 
elite  who  have  been  intensively  trained  in  horticulture.  "She  is  a 
superb  manager,  extremely  knowledgeable,  and  has  a  fine  aes- 
thetic sense,"  says  Cabot.  She  has  transformed  the  beds,  mixing 
plants  with  seeming  abandon:  perennials,  half-hardy  perennials 
(more  widely  used  in  England  than  here),  annuals  (200  vari- 
eties), shrubs,  vegetables,  herbs.  She  plants  them  close  together 
so  that  they  will  support  one  another.  Using  rare  species  when 
possible,  she  is  building  up  a  structure  o(  perennials  that  will  grow 
in  size  every  year:  roses,  grasses,  Cotinus  coggygria  (the  smoke 
tree),  monarda,  iris,  phlox,  hibiscus,  buddleia.  She  then  fills  in 
with  annuals,  half-hardy  plants,  whatever  else  she  has  "waiting  in 
the  wings.  Then  if  you  don't  like  that,  you  whip  it  out  and  whip  in 
something  else  from  your  reserve  in  the  greenhouse." 

Caroline  learned  about  gardens  at  Barnsley  House,  Rosemary 
Verey's  garden  in  Gloucestershire  (Connoisseur,  January  1988). 
As  a  child  she  rode  Mrs.  Verey's  horses  and  in  return  did  some 
potting  and  weeding.  "Rosemary  tried  to  steer  me  towards  a  hor- 
ticultural career.  As  her  head  gardener  tor  four  years,  I  was  in 

Mid-July:  the  trellises  will  soon  be  smothered  in  vines — morning  glories,  climb- 
ing French  beans,  Chilean  glory  flowers,  and  golden  hops. 
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ibles,  the  flower  garden,  and  propagation.  After 
that  1  went  to  Kew."  The  horticultural  diploma  at  Kew  represents 

the  completion  oi  a  rigorous  program  tor  fourteen  students,  who 
study  all  aspects  of  the  subject  tor  three  years. 

ide  its  gray  cedar  fence  the  onetime  lattice  garden  is  becoming 
an  English  garden,  with  a  series  of  beds  planted  by  theme,  start  - 
ing  with  hot  colors,  red  and  orange,  and  moving  down  the  spec- 
trum to  yellows  and  whites,  lavenders  and  blues.  The  red  bed 
includes  >jrass  with  red  tips,  purple  basil,  rhubarb  chard,  Black 
Prince  snapdragons,  red  dahlias,  viola  "Arkwright  Ruby,"  salvia 
collected  by  the  Cabots  in  Mexico,  and  beets. 

From  the  shade  of  a  pleached  allee  of  linden  trees  (an  idea  tak- 
en from  Sissinghurst),  their  tops  woven  in  a  cat's  cradle,  feathery 
asparagus  can  be  seen  growing  beside  giant  nicotianas,  corn  dom- 
inating a  bed  of  its  own,  goldenrod  beside  hollyhocks  and  varie- 
gated grass,  a  bed  of  gray  and  silver  foliage  plants,  including  Heli- 
chrysum  petiolutum  and  artemisia  "Powys  Castle." 

When  Stonecrop  is  as  near  finished  as  a  changing  garden  ever 
can  be,  Frank  Cabot  may  make  it  a  public  garden,  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Caroline  Burgess  and  perhaps  a  board  of  trustees, 
while  he  retires  to  the  garden  his  parents  made  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  nurture  at  La  Malbaie,  in  Canada — for  keeping  up  two 
gardens  at  once  can  be  an  overwhelming  task  and  responsibiliry. 
*' We  may  even  charge  admission  here, "  he  dares  to  suggest.  In  any 
case,  starting  next  year  visitors  will  be  able  to  buy  specimens  of 


virtually  everything  that  grows  at  Stonecrop. 

Is  there  any  unity  in  this  garden  made  up  of  so  many  disparate 
parts?  It  has  no  axis,  although  the  flower  beds  near  the  house  echo 
its  shape,  illustrating  the  Italian  Renaissance  notion  that  garden 
should  relate  to  house  and  both  to  the  landscape  around.  A 
recurrent  theme  here  is  the  pointed  French  roof,  or  pi^non,  which 
tops  the  garden  shed,  pavilion,  stables,  office,  and  potting  shed. 
Water  more  subtly  unites  many  parts  of  the  garden. 

If  not  unity  of  form,  the  garden  has  a  unity  of  spirit.  William 
Robinson,  writing  of  gardens  a  century  ago,  deplored  parterres 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel  or  beds  of  flowers  pinched  into  figured 
carpets — senseless  attempts  "to  leave  Nature  out  of  the  garden." 
At  Stonecrop  nature  has  been  given  many  opportunities  to  dis- 
play itself  in  rich  variety — in  pears  and  apples  espaliered  along  the 
fence,  a  crowd  of  dark  green  hostas  at  the  head  of  the  stream 
garden,  Anne  Cabot's  lovely  knot  garden,  pink  hollyhocks 
against  the  stuccoed  shed,  tiny,  bell-like  campanulas  peeping 
from  a  wall,  red  astilbe  lighting  up  the  woodland  shade,  Gunnera 
manicata  spreading  its  four-foot  leaves  near  the  lagoon. 

It  is  Frank  Cabot's  vitality,  his  curiosity,  his  willingness  to  try 
new  things  that  make  Stonecrop  so  unusual  and  unconventional 
a  creation.  It  has,  says  one  Cabot  cousin,  "a  kind  of  numinous 
quality.  It's  possessed  of  a  spirit."  □ 

Eletnwr  Dwight  teaches  literature  and  is  an  amateur  gardener. 


A  poth  of  wooden  plonk inq  "aUura  tree,  (erddiphyllum  joponiwm,  leads  through  the  dense  perennial  borders  to  the  flower  gard 
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iner  cruise  lines  offer  you 
justj/ne  definition  of  luxury  to  the  sun. 
nly  Ounard  offers  you  three. 

Because  Cunard  understands  that  luxury  is  an  intensely  personal  matter;  we  alone 
offer  three  definitions  of  luxury  to  the  tropical  sun,  one  of  which  will  match  yours. 
And  after  almost  150  years  of  experience,  only  Cunard  boasts  a  Five-Plus-Star  fleet 
to  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  Bermuda,  Hawaii  and  the  Amazon,  so  that  the 
discriminating  traveler  may  choose  from  a  wide  range  of  Cunard  sailing  styles.  For 
those  who  might  enjoy  the  continuous  excitement  of  a  24-hour  "city-at-sea"  there  is 
the  superliner  Queen  Elizabeth  2.  Flagship  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  the  QE2  boasts  seven 
lounges,  four  world-class  restaurants,  and  a  promenade  of  international  luxury 
boutiques.  For  others,  luxury  is  the  classic  cruise  experience  of  the  Sagafjord  and 
Vistafjord.  They  offer  highly  personalized  "white  glove"  service,  featuring  the  unhur- 
ried luxury  of  single-seating  dining.  For  those  who  prefer  the  unstructured  ambience 
of  a  private  yacht,  there  is  the  exceptional  luxury  and  service  reserved  for  a 
maximum  of  58  couples  aboard  the  Sea  Goddess.  Cunard  cruises  to  the  sun  are 
from  5  to  28  days.  For  more  information,  contact  your  travel  agent  or  Cunard. 

QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain.  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  registered  in  the  Bahamas.  Sea  Goddess  I  and  Sea  Goddess  II  registered  in  Norway. 

CUNARD 

Five-Plus-Star-QUEFN  ELIZABETH  2,  SAGAFJORD.  VIS  TAIjORD,  SEA  GODDESS  I  &  II    •    Four-Stai    '  OUNTESS,  PRINCESS 

Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  NY  1 1 737.  a  check  for  $8.95  each,  payable  to  "Ocean  Services!' 

Rush  me,  free,  deluxe  brochures  on  Cunard  cruises.  □  Queen  Elizabeth  2  □  Sagafjord 

□  Sea  Goddess     LI  Sagafjord/Vistafjord(QI  118)  D  Sea  Goddess  □  Vistafjord 

(Q 1 049A)         □  QE2  Cruises  (Q 1 1 23)  


Send  me  the  following  color  videotape(s);  I  enclose       □  VHS  Version 


□  BETA  Version       my  travel  agent 
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F.  Schumacher  &  Co.  ©  1988.  Available  through  fine  design 


When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


Over  the  years,  the  name  Schuma<  Iter  has  But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 

'■  |>i;«  in  ally  synonymous  with  a  <  i  rtain  cerned.  Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known  f( 

litional  look  thai  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of  tr 

I  of  it.  V(  n  proud  fact  thai  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  luxurious  furniture  fabrics, 
exquisite  draperies  and  carpet  in  the  room  above, 
and  you'll  see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you 


think  of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 
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DEGAS:  MYSTERY  MAN, 
HOT  PROPERTY 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


The  tact  that  Edgar  Degas 
was  a  recluse  and  a  misan- 
thrope tor  much  of  his  life 
lent  him  an  air  of  mystery 
that  certainly  contributed 
to  his  image.  Degas  was  no  bo- 
hemian,  however.  The  son  of  a 
wealthy  banking  family,  born  in 
1834,  he  was  in  many  ways  con- 
ventional, a  man  of  his  class 
and  as  an  artist  a  classicist, 
though  a  profoundly  individual 
and  bold  one.  The  real  Degas 
mystery  lies  in  his  art  itself,  with 
its  "mvsterious  and  fugitive 
beauty, "  as  one  biographer,  Ian 
Dunlop.  has  written,  "which  is 
apt  to  disappear  under  the 
scholarly  microscope." 

Today,  at  around  $240,000, 
the  average  work  by  Degas  has 
soared  in  value  far  beyond  that 
of  most  modern  masters,  in- 
cluding Picasso  and  Matisse. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this. 
His  ballet  and  horse-racing 
scenes  are  superficially  decorative,  and  yet 
they  are  deeply  intellectual  paintings,  the 
work  of  a  fine,  analytic  mind  developed 
over  a  lifetime's  study  of  the  old  masters.  "I 
would  like  to  be  illustrious  and  unknown," 
Degas  once  remarked,  and  in  a  sense  he 
achieved  this  wish.  The  depths  of  his  com- 
plex art,  so  easy  on  the  surface,  are  difficult 
to  penetrate.  No  modern  painter  was  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  classics.  In  1855, 
Ingres  told  him,  "Make  copies,  young 
man,  many  copies.  You  can  become  a  good 
artist  only  by  copying  the  masters."  In  his 
sixti.  was  still  copying  the  old  mas- 

ters in  the  Louvre. 

["hough  he  had  little  in  common  with 
"  he   exhibited    with 

them  •  ime  I 1  twi  en  I  S74  and  1M6. 

■-4  American  collectors  such  as  Mrs. 

ilmei  already  owned  his  work  At 

'    in  1 889  his  small  |  timings 

"t  |  I      to  |  J5C    In  th< 

ami  '  iriou    painting,  Au 

was 


Danseuse  Attachant  Son  Chausson,  pastel  and  chalk  on  paper;  $1,045,000  in  1985 


bought  for  the  equivalent  of  $1,000. 
When  this  portrayal  of  a  dissolute  couple 
was  later  exhibited  in  London,  as  L' Ab- 
sinthe, the  press  loudly  condemned  its  sub- 
ject as  "repulsive."  Degas's  contempt  for 
such  hypocrisy  won  him  a  reputation  for 


I'X) 


having  a  caustic  wit. 

If  he  was  fetching  good  prices 
over  a  century  ago,  he  has  done 
even  better  lately.  Since  1975, 
prices  for  Degas's  work  have  ris- 
en by  350  percent,  with  nearly 
half  of  that  rise  coming  between 
1986  and  1987.  Even  so,  this 
performance  puts  him  toward 
the  low  end  of  the  French  Im- 
pressionist-league table.  The 
recent  jump  shows  that  dealers 
have  been  anticipating  the 
surge  of  interest  that  should  fol- 
low the  huge  Degas  exhibition, 
seen  earlier  in  Paris  and  Otta- 
wa, now  at  the  Metropolitan 
8  Museum  of  Art.   The  market 

c 

I  may  get  a  fillip  too  from  the 
jscholarly  exhibition  catalog 
5  and  from  the  publication  of  an 
z  important  biographical  and 
i  critical  study  by  Robert  Gordon 
"and  Andrew  Forge  (Abrams). 
Few  innovative  artists  have 
achieved  in  their  lifetime  the 
success  Degas  enjoyed.  His  importance 
was  recognized  long  before  his  death,  in 
1917.  At  the  auction  of  his  friend  Henri 
Rouart's  collection,  in  1912,  astonishing 
prices  were  paid  for  his  works,  notably 
nearly  $100,000  for  Danseuses  a  la  Barre. 
When  Degas,  now  nearly  blind,  was  asked 
how  he  felt  about  a  painting  that  he  had 
sold  for  5,000  francs  going  for  478,000,  he 
replied  that  his  impressions  were  those  of  a 
horse  who,  having  won  the  Grand  Prix, 
receives  his  usual  bag  of  oats. 

From  then,  however,  until  after  the 
Second  World  War  the  advance  in  prices 
was  slow.  In  1960,  the  first  of  the  art-mar- 
ket analysts,  Gerald  Reitlinger,  reckoned 
that  much  of  Degas's  work,  other  than  the 
light  pastels,  was  begin- 
Leh:  femme  a  5a  ning  to  wear  a  somber, 
Toilette,  sold  last  midnineteenth-century 
Way  for  look.  "It  is  easy  to  sell  a 

$1,210,000.  For  painter  whose  works  are 

Degas,  the  usual         so  much  alike  that  they 
bag  of  oats.  can  be  recognised  In  an 
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THERE  IS  A  SINGULAR  PLEASURE 
THAT  COMES  FROM  DISCOVERING  SOMETHING  AS  EXQUISITE  AS  SHE  IS. 


Some  men  have  the  ability  not  only 
nbrace  beauty  but  to  revel  in  it. 
/  joyfully  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
cular  pleasure  in  giving  something 
and  lovely.  The  rarest  and  loveliest 
:t  of  all  being  a  fine  quality  diamond 
:arat  or  more. 


A  shimmering  strand  of  diamonds;  at 
one  end  a  one  carat  stone;  at  the  other,  a  Vi 
carat,  wraps  and  ties  around  the  ear;  form- 
ing two  falling  tassels  of  flexible  diamonds, 
which  makes  wearing  the  lose  Hess 
"Boomerang  Wrap"™  a  most  sensual 
experience. 


Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  other 
pieces  of  quality  diamond  jewelry  that  will 
reflect  your  own  taste  ana  style.  And  tells 
the  world  that  you  delight  in  that  which 
is  truly  and  eternally  beautiful.  Jose  Hess 
designs  are  available  at  fine  jewelry  stores. 
For  the  one  nearest  you,  call:  212  753-5880. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


Hess,  Inc. 


DIAMONDS  AS  EXCEPTIONAL 
AS  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WEARS  THEM. 


HOWARD 
BEHRENS 


"AMALFI  BOATS" 

IMAGE  SIZE  30"  x  40" 

A  LIMITED  EDITION 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all... 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  things  that 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscripts  >n  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  <  >r  relative.  F<  >r  further 

information  on  how  to  plaee  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 
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A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  ofThe  I  learsl  Corporation. 
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across  the  road,"  he  wrote,  "but  there  is 
always  some  sort  ot  limit  to  this  marker." 
How  wrong  he  was.  The  top  price  tor  a 
Degas  in  1960  stood  at  $180,000;  it 
reached  $13,688,400  in  1987,  a  rise  of 
7,500  percent  in  twenty-seven  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Petite  Danseuse  de 
Quatorze  Am — the  only  sculpture  Degas 
ever  exhibited — holds  the  record,  at  $10. 1 
million,  for  any  piece  ot  sculpture  sold  at 
auction,  even  though  it  is  one  of  twenty- 
seven  known  casts.  The  little  bronze  girl, 
about  three  feet  high,  is  dressed  in  a  gauze 
tutu  and  has  a  satin  ribbon  tying  back  her 


■  I  ■  I 


hair.  The  wax  original     Self-portrait.  As  a 
wore  a  real  bodice,  real      portrait  painter, 
slippers,  and  a  horsehair     Degas  belongs  in 
wig,  covered  with  a  thin     the  company  of 
layer  of  wax  before  the     Holbein,  Bronzino, 
figure      was      cast      in     and  Van  Dyck. 
bronze.   The  sculpture 
shocked  Degas's  contemporaries,   and  it 
still  exudes  a  certain  pagan  creepiness,  yet 
it  is  an  astonishingly  powerful  image.  The 
novelist  J.-K.  Huysmans  wrote  of  the  wax 
original  (now owned  by  Paul  Mellon),  "At 
once  refined  and  barbaric  with  her  busy 
costume  and  her  colored  flesh,  palpitat- 
ing, lined  with  the  work  of  its  muscles,  this 
statuette  is  tbe  only  truly  modern  attempt  I 
know  in  sculpture." 

About  20  percent  of  Degas's  output  was 

I  one  kind  or  another.  When 

I .  twenty-four  and  doing  marvel- 

ible    :     rtrnfs   in   the   manner  of 

hi    father  predu  ted  that  this 

I  ting  would  be  "the  most  beau- 

i  hi  |lu  ,|  i  rown."To  eyes  unused 
Mm  it  ure  w;is  the 

judgment. 

'  n  mid  i i 

I  works, 


and  Degas's  astonishing  technical  prowess 
was  at  its  most  obvious  in  this  genre. 

During  a  visit  in  1872-73  to  his  broth- 
ers, who  had  a  wine-importing  business  in 
New  Orleans  (a  visit  that  inspired  some 
fine  paintings),  Degas  remarked  in  a  tell- 
ing letter  to  Rouart  that  "the  women  are 
almost  all  pretty  and  many  have  even 
amidst  their  charms  that  touch  of  ugliness 
without  which  there  is  no  salvation. "  That 
essential  duality  gave  his  depiction  of 
women  the  force  of  reality. 

Degas  was  another  of  those  churlish, 
egocentric  artists,  not  unlike  van  Gogh 
and  Cezanne,  given  to  making  abrupt  and 
wounding  remarks,  who  found  relation- 
ships difficult,  especially  with  women.  He 
deliberately  nurtured  the  image  of  "that 
terrible  Monsieur  Degas"  and  was  annoyed 
when  a  young  woman  friend  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  "If 
you  take  that  away,  what  will  be  left?"  he 
protested.  It  has  been  said  that  such  be- 
havior was  a  result  of  his  need  for  privacy 
and  solitude.  Since  he  was  as  committed  to 
his  art  as  a  painter  could  possibly  be,  the 
explanation  is  not  entirely  fanciful. 

In  a  long  and  revealing  letter  to  an  old 
friend,  the  unsuccessful  painter  Evariste  de 
Valernes,  he  confessed  that  if  he  had  been 
"hard"  with  him  he  had  been  harder  with 
himself.  "You  must  be  fully  aware  of  this, 
seeing  that  you  were  constrained  to  re- 
proach me  with  it  and  to  be  surprised  that  I 
had  so  little  confidence  in  myself.  I  was  or  I 
seemed  to  be  hard  with  everyone  through  a 
sort  of  passionate  need  to  be  brutal,  which 
came  from  my  uncertainty  and  my  bad 
humor.  I  felt  myself  so  badly  made,  so  bad- 
ly equipped,  so  weak,  whereas  it  seemed  to 
me  that  my  calculations  on  art  were  so 
right."  He  went  on  to  ask  Valernes's  par- 
don— "if  under  the  pretext  of  this  damned 
art,  I  have  wounded  your  very  intelligent 
and  fine  mind,  perhaps  even  your  heart." 

Degas  wrote  to  his  friend  the  painter 
Tissot,  in  London,  "I  have  never  done 
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with  the  finishing  off  of  my  pictures  and 
pastels.  How  long  it  is  and  how  my  last 
good  years  are  passing  in  mediocrity."  He 
was  referring  to  the  onset  of  blindness, 
which  left  him  unable  to  paint  after  1912. 
Degas's  humility  is  in  astonishing  contrast 
to  the  view  of  another  artist  friend,  the 
cocksure   American  James   Abbott 


Chevaux  de  McNeill  Whistler,  who 

Courses  devant  les       declared,  "As  to  art  in 
Tribunes,  1869-  Paris,    there   is  only 

70.  Horses  and  Whistler  and  Degas." 

ballet  dancers  had  So  rarely  was  Degas 

a  similar  appeal.  satisfied  that  it  was  hard 
to  stop  him  from  taking 
back  works  he  had  already  sold,  "to  be 
retouched."  The  baritone  Jean-Baptiste 
Faure,  who  collected  the  works  of  Manet 
and  Degas,  waited  eleven  years  to  get  back 
paintings  Degas  was  "altering."  He  finally 
took  legal  action  to  recover  them.  Degas 
once  said  he  wished  he  were  rich  enough  to 
buy  back  all  his  paintings  and  put  his  boot 
through  them.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  his 
second  thoughts  often  fatally  compro- 
mised the  original  work. 

When  his  old  friend  Henri  Rouart  once 
bought  a  pastel,  Degas,  annoyed,  said,  "I 
forbade  you  to  buy  anything  of  mine!"  and 
took  it  back  "to  look  at  it  again  in  peace." 
A  little  later  Degas  returned  with  another 
picture:  "Here,  I  spoiled  your  pastel.  Take 
this  in  its  place."  It  was  Danseuses  d.  la 
Barre,  a  painting  that  Rouart  thenceforth 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  the  very 
painting  that  on  Rouart's  death  was 
bought  in  191 2  for  about  $100,000  by  Mrs. 
Havemeyer  and  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

The  dynamism  of  De- 
les Blanchisseuses  gas's  treatment  ot  wom- 
(Les  Repossesses),  en  as  a  subject  in  paint- 
ca.  1884,  oil  on  ing  results  from  an  oscil- 

canvas.  Sold  in  lation    between    his 

London  in  1987  mixed  feelings.  His  life- 

for  $13,688,400.         work  may  be  seen  .is  m 
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I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
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Whenallatonce  I  sawa  crowd, 
A  host,of  golden  daffodils; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze . 

W.Wordsworth 
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L'ATELIER  atTamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  54th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022  -  (212)  308-2161  or  826-0556. 

Tuesday  •  Wednesday  •  Thursday  •  ioam-6pm  or  by  appointment. 
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attempt  to  integrate  the  opposing  forces  of 
his  nature  and  his  mind.  These  were  the 
forces  of  Ingres  and  Delacroix,  the  classi- 
cal and  reflective  versus  the  stormy  and 
romantic,  the  intellectual  versus  the  car- 
nal, the  Apollonian  versus  the  Dionysian 
in  his  work. 

Degas's  vision  of  the  dancer  is  compel- 
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ling  because,  while  he      Degas  called  this 
perceived  the  theatri-       1875-76  painting 

cality,   the  razzmatazz,      Au  Cafe,  but  the 
the  tinseled  glamour  of      press  preferred 
that  world,  he  saw  too      the  melodramatic 
the  cost  of  the  painful      title  L'Absinthe. 
grind  of  rehearsal,  the 
poverty,  exploitation,  and  physical  depri- 
vation. In  this  light  he  begins  to  emerge 
not  as  the  cantankerous  cold  fish  his 
biographers  sometimes  portray  but  as  a 
man  of  sensibility. 

He  referred  to  his  ballet  scenes  as  "ar- 
ticles of  merchandise"  not  because  he 


painted  them  as  potboilers  but  because, 
then  as  now,  demand  for  them  was  steady. 
Of  the  fifty  highest-priced  Degas  works 
sold  in  the  last  five  years,  twenty-seven 
have  been  ballet  subjects.  Horse-racing 
scenes  are  usually  down  in  the  middle  price 
range.  The  choice  of  horses  as  another 
favored  subject  is  almost  predictable. 
There  were  the  tension  and  excitement  of 
a  performance  followed  by  the  applause  of 
the  crowd  at  its  end.  Then,  too,  the  pranc- 
ing, often  dancelike  movements  of  a  race 
horse  convey  a  similar  power  and  finesse. 

In  tackling  female  nudes,  Degas's  other 
main  subject,  the  artist  recognized  that  the 
most  natural  way  to  observe  them  was 
unself-consciously  occupied  at  their  toi- 
lette— combing  their  long  hair,  getting 
into  and  out  of  the  bath,  rubbing  them- 
selves with  a  towel.  While  he  has  been 
accused  of  voyeurism,  by  portraying  his 
nudes  in  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  (unlike 
Renoir,  who  improbably  placed  them  in 
summery  landscapes)  he  immeasurably 
heightens  the  illusion  of  reality.  As  for  the 
attitude,  bordering  on  contempt,  that  is 
sometimes  read  into  his  portrayal  of  un- 
gainly postures  and  coarse  bodies,  it  too 
can  be  questioned — though  certainly  De- 
gas had  strong  class  feelings  toward  his 
humble  subjects.  All  the  same,  these 
dancers  and  nudes  have  a  grave  dignity 
conferred  by  the  artist's  utterly  truthful 
observation  and  are  at  the  same  time  with- 
out erotic  undertones. 

Besides  his  fascination  with  nudes  there 
is  Degas's  private  obsession  with  brothels, 
prostitution,  and  the  trade  in  bodies,  late- 
ly observed  in  a  recent  exhibition  of 
monotypes.  What  was  the  attraction  of 
brothels  for  Degas?  If  he  was  there  for  some 
reason  other  than  to  paint,  that  informa- 
tion would  surely  have  emerged  by  now.  If 
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Note:  Auction  prices  in  1988 
so  far  suggest  a  further 
increase  ol  SO  percent  w  75 
percent  over  1987  prices. 
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Comparing  Dogas  with  a  few  of  his  peers:  how  prices  have  risen  since  1975. 
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PANTS  ARE  THE  UNSUNG  HEROES  OF  THE 
MODERN  WARDROBE.  UNCOMPLAINING 

CARRIERS  OF  KEYS,  TICKET  STUBS, 

POCKET  CHANGE.  SILENT  SUFFERERS 

OF  COFFEE  SPILLS,  TAXI  SPATTERINGS. 

ALWAYS  ON  THE  BOTTOM,  EATING  HUMBLE  PIE, 

WHEN  SOMEBODY  TELLS  YOU  "GREAT  TIE!" 

OR  "BEAUTIFUL  BLOUSE!" 

IT  JUST  ISN'T  FAIR.  SO  WE  AT  LANDS'  END  ARE 

OUT  TO  GLORIFY  THIS  ADMIRABLE  GARMENT, 

FOLLOWING  A  CREDO  WE  CALL. . . 
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Our  Stance  on  Pants 


We  offer  Pants  for  your  every 
waking  moment. 

Sweat  pants  you  can  pull  on  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Fastidious 
dress  trousers  you  can  wear  to 
work.  Square  Rigger  jeans  for  the 
weekend.  Poplins.  Twills.  Wools. 
The  works! 

We  put  features  in  our  Pants 
other  makers  don't. 

Buying  readymade  pants  just  isn't 
good  enough.  So  we  work  directly 
with  the  best  manufacturers  on 
everything  from  fabric  to  fit  to 
features,  always  taking  the  extra 
steps  that  make  a  better  pant. 

We  carry  sizes  and  colors  other 
merchants  don't  bother  with. 

How  about  Men's  Long  Rise  in  a 
42-inch  waist,  38-inch  inseam? 
Women's  size  4?  Or  colors  that 
range  from  basic  to  not-so-basic? 


We  price  our  Pants  below 
the  market. 

It's  a  natural  result  of  our  direct  way 
of  doing  business.  And  our  selection 
of  the  world's  most  efficient 
manufacturers. 

We  do  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  your  Pants  fit, 

including  cuffing  or  hemming  them 
any  way  you  like,  absolutely  free. 

When  all  else  fails,  and  your 
Lands'  End  Pants  just  don't 
measure  up,  we  humbly  take 
them  back,  and  refund  your 
money.  As  in  GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD. " 


Unique  our  Stance  on  Pants  may  be. 
But  it's  really  not  all  that  different 
from  the  stance  we  take  on 
everything  we  offer  at  Lands'  End. 

First,  quality.  Then,  a  price  that 
represents  real  value.  And  always, 
always  service. 

If  you're  into  Pants— and  things 
to  wear  with  them — you  owe 
yourself  a  look  at  our  catalog. 
Get  one  by  calling  us  toll-free  at 
1-800-356-4444,  or  sending  in  the 
coupon  below. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End    Dcpt.  ZX-57 
Dodgcville,WI  53595 

Njinie 


s>1988,  Lands  End,  Inc. 


Address 


City 


State. 


Zip 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 
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attempt  to  integrate  the  opposing  forces  of 
his  nature  and  his  mind.  These  were  the 
forces  of  Ingres  and  Pelaeroix,  the  classi- 
cal and  reflective  versus  the  stormy  and 
romantic,  the  intellectual  versus  the  car- 
nal, the  Apollonian  versus  the  Dionysian 
in  his  work. 

Degas's  vision  of  the  dancer  is  compel- 
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ling  because,  while  he      Degas  called  this 
perceived  the  theatri-       1875-76  painting 

cality,   the  razzmatazz,      Au  Cafe,  but  the 
the  tinseled  glamour  of      press  preferred 
that  world,  he  saw  too      the  melodramatic 
the  cost  of  the  painful      title  L' Absinthe. 

grind  of  rehearsal,  the 
poverty,  exploitation,  and  physical  depri- 
vation. In  this  light  he  begins  to  emerge 
not  as  the  cantankerous  cold  fish  his 
biographers  sometimes  portray  but  as  a 
man  of  sensibility. 

He  referred  to  his  ballet  scenes  as  "ar- 
ticles of  merchandise"  not  because  he 


painted  them  as  potboilers  but  because, 
then  as  now,  demand  for  them  was  steady. 
Of  the  fifty  highest-priced  Degas  works 
sold  in  the  last  five  years,  twenty-seven 
have  been  ballet  subjects.  Horse-racing 
scenes  are  usually  down  in  the  middle  price 
range.  The  choice  of  horses  as  another 
favored  subject  is  almost  predictable. 
There  were  the  tension  and  excitement  of 
a  performance  followed  by  the  applause  of 
the  crowd  at  its  end.  Then,  too,  the  pranc- 
ing, often  dancelike  movements  of  a  race 
horse  convey  a  similar  power  and  finesse. 

In  tackling  female  nudes,  Degas's  other 
main  subject,  the  artist  recognized  that  the 
most  natural  way  to  observe  them  was 
unself-consciously  occupied  at  their  toi- 
lette— combing  their  long  hair,  getting 
into  and  out  of  the  bath,  rubbing  them- 
selves with  a  towel.  While  he  has  been 
accused  of  voyeurism,  by  portraying  his 
nudes  in  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  (unlike 
Renoir,  who  improbably  placed  them  in 
summery  landscapes)  he  immeasurably 
heightens  the  illusion  of  reality.  As  for  the 
attitude,  bordering  on  contempt,  that  is 
sometimes  read  into  his  portrayal  of  un- 
gainly postures  and  coarse  bodies,  it  too 
can  be  questioned — though  certainly  De- 
gas had  strong  class  feelings  toward  his 
humble  subjects.  All  the  same,  these 
dancers  and  nudes  have  a  grave  dignity 
conferred  by  the  artist's  utterly  truthful 
observation  and  are  at  the  same  time  with- 
out erotic  undertones. 

Besides  his  fascination  with  nudes  there 
is  Degas's  private  obsession  with  brothels, 
prostitution,  and  the  trade  in  bodies,  late- 
ly observed  in  a  recent  exhibition  of 
monotypes.  What  was  the  attraction  of 
brothels  for  Degas?  If  he  was  there  for  some 
reason  other  than  to  paint,  that  informa- 
tion would  surely  have  emerged  by  now.  If 


Comparinu       is  with     few  of  his  peers;  how  prices  have  risen  since  1975. 
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CONNOISSI  UK 


PANTS  ARE  THE  UNSUNG  HEROES  OF  THE 
MODERN  WARDROBE.  UNCOMPLAINING 

CARRIERS  OF  KEYS,  TICKET  STUBS, 

POCKET  CHANGE.  SILENT  SUFFERERS 

OF  COFFEE  SPILLS,  TAXI  SPATTERINGS. 

ALWAYS  ON  THE  BOTTOM,  EATING  HUMBLE  PIE, 

WHEN  SOMEBODY  TELLS  YOU  "GREAT TIE!" 

OR  "BEAUTIFUL  BLOUSE!" 

IT  JUST  ISN'T  FAIR.  SO  WE  AT  LANDS'  END  ARE 

OUT  TO  GLORIFY  THIS  ADMIRABLE  GARMENT, 

FOLLOWING  A  CREDO  WE  CALL. . . 


Our  Stance  on  Pants 


We  offer  Pants  for  your  every 
waking  moment. 

Sweat  pants  you  can  pull  on  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Fastidious 
dress  trousers  you  can  wear  to 
work.  Square  Rigger  jeans  for  the 
weekend.  Poplins.  Twills.  Wools. 
The  works! 

We  put  features  in  our  Pants 
other  makers  don't. 

Buying  readymade  pants  just  isn't 
good  enough.  So  we  work  directly 
with  the  best  manufacturers  on 
everything  from  fabric  to  fit  to 
features,  always  taking  the  extra 
steps  that  make  a  better  pant. 

We  carry  sizes  and  colors  other 
merchants  don't  bother  with. 

How  about  Men's  Long  Rise  in  a 
42-inch  waist,  38-inch  inseam? 
Women's  size  4?  Or  colors  that 
range  from  basic  to  not-so-basic? 


We  price  our  Pants  below 
the  market. 

It's  a  natural  result  of  our  direct  way 
of  doing  business.  And  our  selection 
of  the  world's  most  efficient 
manufacturers. 

We  do  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  your  Pants  fit, 

including  cuffing  or  hemming  them 
any  way  you  like,  absolutely  free. 

When  all  else  fails,  and  your 
Lands'  End  Pants  just  don't 
measure  up,  we  humbly  take 
them  back,  and  refund  your 
money.  As  in  GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD. 


Unique  our  Stance  on  Pants  may  be. 
But  it's  really  not  all  that  different 
from  the  stance  we  take  on 
everything  we  offer  at  Lands'  End. 

First,  quality.  Then,  a  price  that 
represents  real  value.  And  always, 
always  service. 

If  you're  into  Pants — and  things 
to  wear  with  them — you  owe 
yourself  a  look  at  our  catalog. 
Get  one  by  calling  us  toll-free  at 
1-800-356-4444,  or  sending  in  the 
coupon  below. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands' End  Dept.ZX-57 
Dodgeville,WI  53595 

Name 


1988,  Lawk'  End,  Inc. 


Address . 


City. 


State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 


A  splendid 
late 

Georgian 
Lantern. 
Length  50" 
Diameter  22" 


MARVIN  ALEXANDER,  INC. 

315  E.  62nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative  accessories 
Sorry,  no  catalog 
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'  MES II 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
(212)  355-7040 
6th  HOOK 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


ALL-TIME  HIGHS  FOR  DEGAS  OILS  AND  PASTELS 

1981:  Eugene  Manet,  oil  on  canvas;  $2,420,000. 
1983:  Au  Cafe -concert:  La  Chanson  du  Chien, 

gouache,  pastel,  monotype  on  papet;  $3,410,000. 
1983:  L'Attente,  pastel  on  paper;  $3,740,000. 
1984:  Au  Musee  du  Louvre— Miss  Cassatl,  pastel  on 

paper;  $2,530,000. 
1987:  Les  Blancksseuses,  oil  on  canvas;  $13,688,400. 

indeed  he  ever  had  an  affair  with  a  woman, 
nothing  is  known  of  it.  Some  sentimental 
poems  of  his  youth  hint  at  such  a  possibili- 
ty. Perhaps  the  effect  of  a  rejection  on  a 
sensitive  young  man  would  help  to  explain 
the  later  carapace  of  misanthropy. 

Twenty  or  so  sonnets  Degas  wrote  over- 
lap the  subject  of  his  paintings.  While  he 
was  certainly  a  better  painter  than  poet, 
his  poems  confirm  what  one  has  guessed 
about  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings  for  the 
wretched  little  ballet  "rats"  he  portrayed. 
One  of  them  concludes  asking  the  nymphs 
and  graces  to  give  his  little  dancer — 
"winged  urchin" — a  light  foot  and  to  see 
that — "for  my  pleasure" — she  should  re- 
member, even  in  the  palaces  she  may  one 
day  enter,  the  streets  she  came  from. 

The  critic  Camille  Mauclair  wrote  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago,  "We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  time  for  a  complete  evaluation 
of  Degas.  All  we  know  is  that  his  singular 
and  patient  genius  was  sustained  by  the 
gifts  of  one  of  the  most  marvelous  drafts- 
men ever  known,  that  he  was  dominated 
always  by  a  search  for  truth,  and  that  with 
all  his  audacity,  he  remained  fundamen- 
tally a  classicist.  As  to  the  man  himself,  we 
cannot  love  him.  He  did  not  ask  to  be 
loved.  He  was  bitter,  introspective,  and 
lonely  with  that  mighty  solitude  that  only 
the  great  artist,  struggling  alone 
with  his  media,  knows.  No  one 
devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  art  more  fervently.  His  cult 
for  it  overshadowed  ambition, 
honors,  money,  or  even  human 
relationships.  We  cannot  help 
admiring  him." 

The  market  has  added  its 
tribute.  Around  forty  works 
by  Degas  are  auctioned 
every  year,  the  great  major- 
ity in  pastel.   It  is  hard 
to  imagine  prices  going 
anywhere  but  upwards.  □ 


Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of 
The  Successful  Investor. 
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Lyons  Ltd.  Antique  Prints 

2700  Hyde  (at  Northpoint) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
(415)  441-2202 

Specializing  since  1968  in  Original  Period 
Graphics  dating  from  1490-1900. 


Richard  Gould  Antiques,  Ltd. 

216  26th  Street 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90402 

(213)  395-0724 

A  set  of  four  fine  quality  walnut  dining 
chairs,  Dutch,  circa  1760. 


David  Lindquist  &  Associates 

7275  East  Franklin  Street 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
(919)  942-3179 

c.  1785  George  III  Mahogany  Library 
Writing  Table 
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1988 

Chicago 

International 

Antiques 

Show 

Over  90  of  the 

World's  Finest  Antiques  Dealers 

Special  Exhibition  from  the 

Carder  Museum  Collection 

October  12-16 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Salander-O'Reilly  Galleries,  Inc. 

22  East  80th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  879-6606 

John  Constable,  R.A.  "The  Traveler" 
1815.  Oil  on  panel. 


Joseph  W.  Fell,  Ltd. 

3227  North  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60657 
(312)  549-6076 

Antique  Carpets  &  Textiles. 


Taylor  B.  Williams  Antiques 

P.O.  Box  11297 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
(312)  266-0908 

One  of  the  Best  Collections  of  English 
Enamels  from  the  18th  &  early  19th 
Centuries  in  America. 


Ares  Rare 

961  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  988-0190 

"Melody"— Silver  &  gold  gemset  brooch 
signed  Froment— Meurice,  Kr.  circa  1865. 


Carolle  Thibout-  Pomerantx 

(212)  759-6048 

By  Appoint  incut  (fnh 

Special  commission  sideboard  by  Major- 
die,  circa  1900.  W  58'/2"  x  H  54Vi"  x  D  12'/2" 
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The  Daniel  B.  Grossman  Galleries 

lloo  Madison  Avenue 
W  York,  VY  10028 
(212)861-9285 

Carl  \S  ilhelm  Friedrich  Bauerle  (German. 
1831-1912 1.  "An  Vutumn  Idyll."  oil  on 
rani  a.-.  32  Wx  -lo'/i".  signed  and  dated  1877. 


Richard  Norton,  Inc. 

612  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago.  IL  606.54 
1312,  644-9359 

Freneh  and  Knfdi-.li  Antiques  18th  and 
earlv  19th  Centurv 
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Jonathan  Potter  Ltd 
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Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5,  King  Street 

St.  James's,  London,  England  SW1Y6QS 

01-930-7888 

Bronze  figure  of  the  Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara.  Chinese,  Tang  dynasty. 


S'lmericas  J/nfevnationa/  (t.rfwMtion 
c*  ^rine  S±r&  ana  S^nttauei 


1988 
„  Chicago 
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Antiques 
Show 

Over  90  of  the 

World's  Finest  Antiques  Dealers 

Special  Exhibition  from  the 

Carder  Museum  Collection 

October  12-16 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Caledonian,  Inc. 

~*62  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka  II  60093 
<  U2)  I  lo  6566 

I  mi   18th  '  ■  i. in,     |  ngliih  I m  mini 


Antiquitaeten  C.  Bednarczyk 

Vienna,  Austria  222/512.71.26 
Affiliated  with  SPECTOR  ■  BUCHEIT 
500  North  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60610 

European  Furniture  and  Fine  Arts 
(speeializing  in  biedermeier) 


Guarisco  Gallery,  Ltd. 

2828  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
The  Plaza  Shops 
Washington,  DC  20007 
(202)  333-8533 

Specializing  in  important  19th  and  early 
20th  Century  European,  British  and 
American  paintings. 


Harlan  J.  Berk,  Ltd. 

672  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60011 
{312)  337-0995 

Roman-Egyptian  Mummy  Mask  from  tin1 
firs!  to  second  Century  A.I). 
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Harry  L.Slern,  Ltd. 

One  North  Wacher  Drive 
Chicago,  1L  60606 
(312)  372-0388 

Rare  Books  •  Illuminated  Manuscripts  ' 
Antique  Maps  •  American  Art 


Robert  O.  Stuart 

Jo  Joy  Road  (off  Route  117) 
Limington,  ME  04049 
(207)  793^-522 

Fine  Architectural  Bonnet  Top  Highboy, 
mahogany,  Massachussetts,  circa  1770. 


Fine  Arts  of  Ancient  Lands,  Inc. 

12  East  86th  Street,  Suite  1431 
New  York,  NY  10028 
(212)  249-7442 

Specializing  in  Art  of  the  New  \&  orld 


Orientations  Gallery 

Place  des  Antiquaires— Gallery  22 
125  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  371-9006 

Ivory,  inlaid  lacquer  plaque  of  a  young 
prince,  circa  1880. 


Graham  Gallery 

1014  Madison  Avenue  (78th  Street) 
New  York,  NY  10021 
(212)  535-5767 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  American 
paintings  and  European  and  American 
sculpture. 
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World's  Finest  Antiques  Dealers 

Special  Exhibition  from  the 

Carder  Museum  Collection 

October  12-16 

Navy  Pier,  Chicago 


Lin  &  Entile  Deletaille 

12  rue  Watteeu 
Brussels,  Belgium  1000 
(322)  512-9773 

Gold  Pendant.  Alligator  God. 
"International  Style."  Veragiias-Panamu. 
5-10  A.I). 
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Aaron  Galleries 

740  DeMun  Avenue 
Clayton,  MO  63105 
(314)  721-5220 

Thomas  Hart  Benton.  "Frankie  ci 
Johnnie"  19.%.  Lithograph  Fd.  100. 
22'/8"x  163/8" 


lona  Antiques 

P.O.  Box  285 

London,  England  W8  6//Z 
01  602  1 193 

A  King  Charles  Spaniel  with  a  terrier 
signed  and  dated  G.B.  INewmarch  1858.  oil 
painting  on  canvas,  20"  x  24". 


ETHICS 


The  GETTY'S  STATUE 
BEYOND  LEGALITY 


Imagine  r/uit  you  are  a  high  official  at  a 
museum  tk.it  is  long  on  funds  but  short  on 
masterpieces.  Imagine  further  that  your  last 
major  acquisition,  an  imposing  and  unusual 
work,  has  been  widely  disputed;  it  seems, 
embarrassingly  enough,  to  be  a  fake.  To 
regain  lost  status,  you  would  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  great  piece,  one  that  no  one  could  dispar- 
age, and  damn  the  cost!  And  if  the  work  were 
bigger  than  life-size,  well,  that  would  be  a  def- 
inite plus— all  the  better  to  make  a  strong 
impression. 

Now,  then,  how  far  would  you  stretch  the 
law  to  get  it? 

On  December  15,  1987,  a  crate,  sent 
from  Britain  and  weighing  a  ton,  arrived  at 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  To 
an  outsider,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  box  was  its  declared  value:  $20 
million.  After  easily  clearing  customs,  the 
crate  was  trucked  to  the  addressee,  the 
J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  17985  Pacific 
Coast  Highway,  Malibu,  where  it  was 
unpacked  and  its  contents  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  conservation  department. 

The  shipment  was  revealed  to  an 
amazed  world  some  seven  months  later,  on 
July  28,  1988.  It  was  of  an  ancient  Greek 
cult  sculpture,  perhaps  of  Nike,  Hera,  or 
Aphrodite  and  also,  undeniably,  a  great 
rarity.  Standing  ninety  inches  high,  with  a 
marble  head,  arm,  hands,  and  foot  and  a 
limestone  body,  the  statue  was  greeted 
with  a  chorus  of  praise.  It  "is  remarkable 
for  the  power  and  monumentality  of  the 
huge  heavy  limbs,  the  lightness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  windblown  draperies  and  the 
majestic  serenity  of  the  head,"  wrote  John 
Russell,  rhe  senior  art  critic  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  unveiling  must  have  been  a  proud 

moment  for  the  C  ierry,  particularly  for  its 
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(which  came  from  the  Greek  island  of 
Paros);  they  even  found,  in  the  process, 
traces  within  the  head  of  a  long-extinct 
species  of  snail.  The  piece  dated  back  to 
around  420  B.C.  Stylistic  evidence  indi- 
cated that  it  was  made  in  Magna  Grae- 
cia — what  is  now  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Where  had  it  been  found? 

As  a  major  collector  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  the  Get- 
ty was  fully  aware  that  any  ma- 
jor piece  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket— especially  one  that  had 
never  been  seen  before,  like  the 
monumental  cult  figure — might 
be  "hot" — stolen  or  smuggled. 
For  that  reason,  says  Lori  Starr, 
the  Getty's  public-information 
chief,  the  museum  follows  a  three- 
point  procedure  before  making  any 
major  acquisition.    In  accordance 
with  the  UNESCO  convention,  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations, 
the  Getty  (1)  sends  photographs 
and  a  description  of  the  object 
under  consideration  to  the  appro- 
priate government  agencies  in  the 
most  likely  countries  of  origin  and 
asks  those  agencies  to  advise  the  mu- 
seum if  there  are  any  specific  objec- 
tions or  possible  claims  that  may  be 
made  against  the  object;  (2)  requires 
the  vendor  to  warrant  that  there  are  no 
claims  against  the  object  and  give  appro- 
priate indemnities;  and  (3)  sends  informa- 
tion on  the  object  to  agencies  that  main- 
tain records  of  stolen  or  missing  works. 

"Only  when  such  investigations  and  in- 
quiries have  been  completed  to  our  satis- 
faction, is  a  decision  made  whether  or  not 
to  proceed  with  the  acquisition,"  Starr 
insists.  "Should  a  valid  legal  claim  be 
made  after  an  object  has  been  acquired, 
our  policy  provides  for  the  return  of  that 
object  to  the  country  of  origin,  without 
reg;ird  to  statutes  of  limitation." 

No  matter  how  foolproof  ; 

The  monumental  cult  figure,  doted  to  425-400  B.C., 
is  so  rare  a  piece  that  any  museum  would  love  to 
have  it — if  its  provenance  checked  out. 
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NFLVENCED  BY  LOUIS ! 

The  mastercarver's  skill  distinguishes  this  hand-carv.. 
mirror  and  console,  enhanced  by  hand-beveled  glass,  serpentine 
marble  top,  and  an  old  world  chalk  finish.  From  the  La  Barge  Collection 

of  fine  mirrors,  tables,  and  screens  available  through  your  designer.  §      ■_ 

Write  La  Barge,  Dept.  825,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  Michigan  49422.  |^^« 
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it  is  only  as  good  as  its  enforce- 
ment. And  the  tot  soon  came  when  seri- 
ous questions  arose  about  the  provenance 

of  the  statue.  On  June  22,  well  before  the 
work  was  [nit  on  exhibition,  the  editor-in- 
chief  ot  this  magazine,  Thomas  Hoving, 
was  ripped  ofll  bv  a  source  in  the  world  of 
antiquities  that  the  Getty  had  purchased 
or  was  about  to  buy  an  enormous  marble 
and  limestone  sculpture  ot  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  According  to  the  source,  this 
statue  had  been  excavated  in  Morgantina, 
in  Sicily,  and  sold  in  Geneva  some  two 
years  earlier  by  a  top  Sicilian  antiques 
smuggler  for  $1.5  million  to  the  London 
antiquities  dealer  Robin  Symes.  Another 
informant  disclosed  that  a  Getty  staffer 
had  been  bragging  that  the  museum  had 
"put  one  over  on  the  Italians." 

Hearsay  of  that  sort  is,  of  course,  hardly 
reliable.  But  when  Connoisseurs  stringer 
in  Los  Angeles,  Susan  Pettit,  on  June  28 
tried  to  confirm  even  the  imminence  of 
such  a  purchase,  the  Getty  retreated 
behind  its  policy  of  not  commenting  on 
any  pending  acquisition.  "They  just  raised 
the  drawbridge, "  Pettit  reported. 

Working  on  the  story  in  Italy,  Patricia 
Corbetr,  Connoisseurs  European  editor, 
looked  into  point  1  of  the  Getty's  policy. 
The  museum  had  contacted  Francesco  Si- 
sinni,  director  general  of  the  Italian  minis- 
try of  culture,  in  June  or  July  1987.  He 
followed  up,  Corbett  was  told,  by  sending 
a  memorandum  to  all  the  superintenden- 
cies  and  the  carabinieri,  the  paramilitary 
police,  asking  for  data  about  the  piece, 
including  whether  it  was  stolen.  Sisinni 
and  his  second  in  command  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter. 

Spot  checks  revealed  that  some  superin- 
tendencies  (those  in  Rome  and  Palermo) 
had  received  the  memorandum,  but  some, 
notably  in  the  south  (Reggio  di  Calabria, 
Potenza,  and  Agrigento,  the  superinten- 
dency  that  administers  Morgantina),  had 
not.  Since  none  of  the  official  agencies 
that  actually  did  receive  the  request  knew 
anything  about  the  statue,  they  did  not 
register  any  objections. 

To  the  Getty,  no  news  was  good  news. 

The  museum  went  ahead  with  plans  for 

quisition.    It  apparently 
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have  wanted  to  confront  the  problems 
arising  directly  from  the  statue's  complete 
lack  of  documentation. 

But  it  soon  had  to.  From  Susan  Pettit's 
questions,  the  Getty  learned  that  Connois- 
seur was  looking  into  the  matter.  Two  days 
later,  on  June  30,  Patricia  Corbett  got  in 
touch  with  Robin  Symes  in  London  with 
the  same  questions.  Perhaps  scenting  trou- 
ble in  the  offing,  the  museum  on  July  10 
sent  Malcolm  Bell,  an  archaeologist  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  who  was  work- 
ing in  Morgantina,  to  call  on  Graziella 
Fiorentini,  the  superintendent  of  antiqui- 
ties of  Agrigento,  Caltanissetta,  and 
Enna.  He  provided  her  with  photographs 
of  the  cult  figure  and  told  her  that  the  Get- 
ty had  heard  "press  reports"  linking  the 
piece  to  Morgantina.  Fiorentini  started. 
Her  mind  raced  back  to  the  archaeological 
season  of  1978—79,  when  she  was  herself  a 


vice-superintendent  directing  the  team 
digging  at  Morgantina,  once  an  important 
Greek  settlement  but  now  just  a  dusty  ruin 
in  central  Sicily.  She  had  heard  of  clandes- 
tine excavations,  including  one  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  marble  or  stone  sculp- 
ture. Although  she  did  not  really  believe 
the  gossip — "Terra-cotta  statues  are  more 
common  in  the  area" — she  duly  reported 
rumors  to  the  authorities.  Could  this  be 
the  piece  the  Getty,  ten  years  later,  was 
thinking  of  buying  ? 

Fiorentini  alerted  Colonel  Emidio  Na- 
politano,  chief  of  a  special  police  unit  in 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  art,  to  her 
worries.  According  to  Italian  law,  any 
improper  removal  of  archaeological  prop- 
erty from  Italian  soil  is  considered  theft 
from  the  state.  Accepting  or  purchasing 
such  items  is  defined  as  receiving  stolen 
goods.   The  doughty  Italian  superinten- 


John  Walsh,  director  of  the  Getty,  enjoys  a  quiet  moment  in  front  of  the  museum,  modeled  on  a  Roman 
villa;  the  building  will  contain  only  th*  ^etty's  antiquities  when  a  new  museum  is  built. 
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"Rainbow  of  Knowledge."  Original  watercolor  30x40 
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dent  also  telegraphed  Marion  True,  re- 
questing  more  information. 

True  cabled  back  that  there  had  been  a 
misunderstanding,  that  there  were  no  pub- 
lished press  reports  of  the  statue's  coming 
from  Morgantina.  The  Getty  merely 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  Agrigento 
superintendency  specifically  had  any  in- 
formation on  the  sculpture.  An  answer  to 
the  contrary  would  be  in  line  with  the 
ministry  of  culture's  prior  negative  re- 
sponse. 

But  Fiorentini  was  unsatisfied.  Once 
again,  the  Getty  was  asking  the  wrong 
questions.  If  the  piece  were  legitimately  on 
the  market,  it  should  have  all  its  papers  in 
order — but  it  did  not.  "How  could  I  give 
her  [True]  the  go-ahead  she  was  asking 

ONLY  THE  MAFIA 

COULD  HAVE  SMUGGLED 

OUT  SO  BIG  A  WORK. 

for?"  Fiorentini  cabled  True  on  July  21, 
informing  the  Getty  that  the  local  and 
national  police  were  looking  into  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  figure  had  been  clandes- 
tinely excavated  and  illegally  exported. 

"I  have  no  concrete  evidence  that  the 
piece  came  from  our  site,"  Fiorentini  con- 
ceded, "but  I  couldn't  rule  it  out  either. 
Above  all,  I  did  not  want  to  say  anything 
that  could  be  remotely  construed  [by  the 
Getty]  as  approval  or  consent. "  Even  so, 
the  museum  announced  its  acquisition  and 
put  the  statue  on  display.  Later,  museum 
officials  were  to  explain  that  they  exhibit- 
ed the  piece  hastily  "in  order  to  be  certain 
that  if  there  were  valid  claims  to  be  made, 
they  would  be  made  promptly." 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  As  word 
spread  of  the  Getty's  purchase,  Interpol, 
the  police  liaison  agency  that  monitors 
and  coordinates  art-theft  information  for 
146  member  countries,  joined  the  Italian 
police  in  investigating  the  matter.  Since 
the  Getty's  sculpture  was  known  to  have 
been  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  Scotland  Yard  and  the 
FBI  were  soon  alerted,  too.  Interpol,  de- 
spite point  3  of  the  Getty's  stated  policy  on 
acquisitions,  complained  that  it  had  never 
been  contacted  by  the  museum. 

The  Italian  government  entered  the 
picture  in  early  August,  asking  the  Getty 
to  disclose  how  it  acquired  the  statue. 
"This  is  an  extraordinary,  singular  work  of 
art,  and  the  whole  world  has  a  right  to 
know  where  it  came  from,"  explained  Vin- 
<  enza  Bono  Parrino,  the  minister  of  cultur- 
al properties  in  Rome.  Nonetheless,  the 
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the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
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museum  did  not  budge.  Its  policy  on  acqui- 
sitions forbids  revealing  the  name  of  the 
vendor,  the  price  of  the  work,  or  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  piece.  Moreover,  the 
museum  stoutly  maintained,  "Allegations 
[that  the  piece  may  have  heen  dug  up  in 
Morgantina]  have  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
heen  substantiated  by  any  evidence  or 
established  facts." 

The  missing  data  regarding  the  sculp- 
ture's provenance  should  by  all  rights 
come  from  the  vendor.  Who  was  that? 
One  person  who  wanted  to  know  was  Gra- 
ziella  Fiorentini.  In  mid-July,  at  about  the 
time  Malcolm  Bell  contacted  her,  the 
Getty's  representative  in  Rome,  Mario 
Gallavotti,  a  lawyer  with  powerful  con- 
nections, called  to  give  her  some  assuaging 
information.  The  statue,  he  said,  had  been 
in  the  collection  of  a  British  antiques  mer- 
chant for  fifty  years.  Connoisseur's  reporter 
in  London,  Michael  VerMeulen,  followed 
up  on  that  lead — only  to  find  it  led  into  a 
blind  alley.  "Fifty  years?"  snorted  Brian 
Cook,  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiq- 
uities for  the  British  Museum.  "That  takes 
us  back  to  1938 — and  that  rules  out  every- 
one I  know  of.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone 
active  in  London  right  now  who  was  active 
before  the  war." 

Patricia  Corbett  was  next  to  ask  Galla- 
votti about  the  statue's  provenance.  He 
changed  the  story  slightly,  saying  the  piece 
had  been  in  an  English  collection  since 
before  World  War  II.  Who  had  sold  it  to 
the  Getty?  Only  a  few  dealers  in  the  world 
could  possibly  handle  such  an  expensive 


work  of  art.  Looking  in  London,  VerMeul- 
en asked  Michael  Spink,  associate  director 
of  Spink  ck  Son,  for  advice.  "I  say,  have 
you  spoken  with  Robin  Symes?"  Spink 
replied.  "He's  the  leading  antiquities  deal- 
er in  town  right  now." 

Unfortunately,  Robin  Symes,  a  bril- 
liant man,  was  on  vacation  out  of  the 
country  and  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. Named  by  Connoisseurs  original 
informant  as  the  vendor,  he  had  been 
phoned  by  Patricia  Corbett  in  late  June 
but  had  been  evasive  on  the  subject  of  the 
statue,  to  put  it  mildly.  Since  then,  several 
other  art-world  sources  have  named  Symes 
as  the  vendor.  As  for  the  price  he  received 
for  the  piece,  it  is  reported  variously  at  $20 
million  and  $7  million — either  way,  a  tidy 
profit  on  a  $  1 . 5  million  purchase. 

At  press  time,  the  Getty  seemed  to  have 
decided  on  its  official  stance:  it  would  give 
the  statue  back  to  the  country  of  origin 
when  confronted  with  "a  valid  legal 
claim,"  a  claim  the  top  officers  must  know 
is  most  unlikely  to  be  pressed.  They  can  be 
certain  their  vendor,  Robin  Symes,  will 
remain  adamantly  silent,  as,  indeed,  the 
museum's  contract  with  him  probably  de- 
mands. They  should  feel  secure  that  the 
man  who  sold  the  statue  to  Symes — either 
the  top  Sicilian  smuggler,  one  Orazio  di 
Simone  of  Geneva,  or  the  man  who 
"works"  Morgantina  for  him,  one  Nicolo 
Nicoletti — will  never  say  a  word. 

The  officials  in  Italy's  ministry  of  cultur- 
al properties — whether  because  of  disin- 
terest, corruption,  or  incompetence — are 


The  Getty's  statue  may  have  been  dug  up  in  Morgantina,  where  there  were  reports  of  illegal  excavations. 
Archaeologists  suspect  it  was  broken  into  three  pieces  to  facilitate  its  being  smuggled  out  of  Sicily. 
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board,  with  gold -toned  lettering ;  and  it  comes  with  a  strip  of  gold  foil  that 
lets  you  insert  the  correct  year  on  the  spine  of  each  case.  Handsome  on 
your  bookcase  in  den  or  office,  the  magazine  file  is  notched  and  open  in 
back  so  that  you  easily  can  see  and  withdraw  the  issue  you  want  when 
you  want  it!  Each  file  hold  12  issues.  Ours  alone,  just  for  you,  at  $7.95 
each,  plus  $1 .75  for  shipping  and  handling;  or  save  by  ordering  3  file 
cases  for  $21 .95  plus  $3.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 
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reluctant  to  move  to  reclaim  the  work.  A 
high-ranking  member  of  the  carabinieri 
told  Connoisseur  that  "this  will  be  only  a 
summer  fling  for  the  press."  Nor  are  the 
police  or  the  prosecutors  in  Sicily  eager 
to  get  involved  with  the  only  organization 
that  could  have  easily  and  clandestinely 
moved  a  large  statue — the  Mafia. 

The  Getty's  decision  makers  may  well 
have  taken  all  this  into  consideration.  In 
strict  legal  terms,  the  issue  of  the  prove- 
nance and  title  of  the  statue  will  fade  away. 
The  Getty  will  probably  keep  the  cult  fig- 
ure forever,  confident  this  large  and  au- 
thentic work  will  complement  a  classical 
collection  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  lamentable  forgeries,  already  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Yet  there  are  trade-offs  to  be  reckoned. 
As  long  as  questions  remain  outstanding, 
the  reputation  of  the  Getty,  a  museum 
that  has  trumpeted  its  intention  to  use  its 
vast  resources  well  and  honestly,  will  sure- 
ly suffer.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
the  sculpture  had  been  in  an  English  col- 
lection since  before  the  war?  Does  anyone 
really  believe  that  this  piece  could  have 

"I  SAY,  HAVE  YOU 

TALKED  TO  ROBIN 

SYMES?" 


legally  left  Italy  without  any  papers? 

The  archaeological  community  is 
aghast.  Brunilde  Ridgway,  a  professor  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  called  the  Getty  "ir- 
responsible" in  a  published  report.  Joseph 
Carter,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  adds 
that  "the  Getty  is  making  life  very  hard  for 
American  archaeologists.  They  are  just 
like  the  nineteenth-century  robber  ba- 
rons." Both  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  statue  because  that  would  help  authen- 
ticate a  possibly  smuggled  piece. 

In  the  short  run,  the  most  damaging 
result  of  the  acquisition  is  that  it  will  surely 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  investigation  of 
other  questionable  antiquities  in  the  Getty 
collection.  At  press  time,  for  instance, 
this  magazine  was  informed  about  a  group 
of  fifth-century-B.C.  "akrolithic"  sculp- 
tures allegedly  taken  without  proper  pa- 
pers from  Morgantina  and  on  loan  to  the 
Getty  since  1984.  They  were  quietly  re- 
moved from  exhibition  and  returned  to 
the  lender,  reported  to  be  Robin  Symes.  □ 


This  article  was  written  in  New  York  from 
reports  filed  by  Patricia  Corbett  in  Italy,  Paul 
( Ihutkow  in  Pans,  Michael  VerMeulen  m 
London,  and  Susan  Pettit  in  Ims  Angeles. 
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The  trade  is  requested  to  contact  Mr.  Charles  S.  Miissallem,  III 
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Everywhere  you  go  in  Italy  these  days, 
you  think  you  are  seeing  a  Christo  you 
had  not  heard  about.  Monuments,  build- 
ings, and  works  of  art  that  constitute  Ita- 
ly's cultural  heritage  are  hidden  behind 
scaffolding  or  wrapped  in  green  wire  mesh 
for  a  much  needed  restoration.  Italy  woke 
up  late  to  the  danger  of  losing  its  master- 
pieces, but  since  the  early  eighties  it  has 
been  in  high  gear;  every  region  has  pro- 
grams in  place  and,  one  hopes,  funds  to 
complete  them,  and  each  is  being  carried 
forward  with  great  style.  Scaffolding  is  not 
just  scaffolding  but,  with  its  slender  black 
tubing  and  elegant  brass  fittings,  looks  like 
a  postmodern  addition  to  the  facade. 
Swaths  of  fabric  are  draped  as  if  for  a  stage. 
Here  is  a  brief  guide  to  what  is  under 
wraps — or  soon  will  be — and  what  has 
recently  emerged  from  restoration. 

MILAN:  Perhaps  the  most  famous  paint- 
ing being  subjected  to  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  restoration  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Last  Supper,  which  had  cracked  and  faded. 
At  the  halfway  point,  the  painting  is  again 
open  to  the  public.  Located  in  the  onetime 
refectory  of  a  Dominican  convent  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  it  is 
curiously  underwhelming,  with  a  plain, 
straightforward  appearance  that  seems  as 
modest  as  its  surroundings. 

Much  grander  are  the  recently  restored 
Colonnedi  San  Lorenzo — a  row  of  sixteen 
second-century  Roman  columns,  in  the 
( ,orsodi  Porta  Ticinese.  Like  all  of  Milan's 
major  monuments,  it  is  majestically  light- 
•   1   it  nif/hr. 
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Top:  In  Florence,  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  is  a  mass 
of  scaffolding.  Above:  In  Milan,  the  Galleria  Vitto- 
rio  Emmanuelell  continues  to  function  under  wraps. 

cade,  are  tilled  with  scaffolding,  though 
elegant  ladies  still  lunch  at  Savini's  (one  of 
Milan's  lust  restaurants)  with  their  backs 
against  the  plywood  partitions. 

In  the  Pinacoteca  di  Brera  a  room  has 

'  '  aside  to  show  ofl  three  important 

old  in  in  i  paintings  beautifully  restored 

Raphael's  Marriage  oj  the  Virgin, 

lla  I  rancesca's  Madonna  and  Child 

and  Signorelli's  double-sided 


canvas  Madonna  and  Child  with  Seraphim 
and  Flagellation. 

FLORENCE:  Florentines  have  been  partic- 
ularly restoration-conscious  since  the  dis- 
astrous flood  of  November  4,  1966,  which 
damaged  thousands  of  artworks  and 
churches  near  the  Arno.  The  most  visible 
restoration  project  these  days  is  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  itself,  more  than  half  of 
which  has  been  dug  up  and  covered  with 
scaffolding  and  molded  plastic.  Moreover, 
an  archaeological  dig  is  under  way,  be- 
cause many  artifacts  of  interest  were  un- 
earthed during  the  restoration.  None  of 
this  has  deterred  Florentines  or  tourists 
from  enjoying  the  cafe  Rivoire's  outdoor 
tables  despite  the  radical  change  in  scen- 
ery. The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  at  the  end  of  the 
Uffizi's  west  wing,  has  been  covered  with 
scaffolding  since  the  summer,  hiding  such 
masterpieces  as  Cellini's  Perseus. 

Meanwhile,  restoration  work  continues 
on  the  bronze  panels  of  Ghiberti's  Baptis- 
try door.  For  the  last  eight  years,  several  of 
these  panels  have  been  replaced  by  ply- 
wood insets  inscribed  "FORMELLA  IN  RES- 
TAURO."  Fortunately,  the  two  that  have 
been  restored  can  be  seen  at  the  Museo 
dell'Opera  del  Duomo,  nearby.  Botticelli's 
paintings  Tfie  Birth  of  Venus,  Primavera, 
and  Annunciation  are  back  on  view  in  the 
same  room  of  the  Ufftzi,  their  luminous 
beauty  and  grace  more  apparent  since  their 
cleaning.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Fra 
Angelicos  in  San  Marco,  especially  the 
recently  restored  frescoes  in  the  forty-four 
monks'  cells  on  the  second  floor. 

South  of  the  river,  a  nearly  completed 
restoration  of  the  rear  facade  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  allows  an  unobstructed  view  once 
more  of  Ammannati's  elaborately  rusti- 
cated mannerist  design.  However,  Masac- 
cio's  fresco  cycle  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel 
has  been  completely  hidden  by  wood  and 
(( Continued  on  page  214) 
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Custom-built  in  our  own  plant,  designed 
to  be  elegance  in  motion.  Every  eye  turns 
towards  its  regal  grace  and  unique  exterior 
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Night  or  day,  sunshine  or  shower,  on  the 
town  or  in  your  drive,  if  you're  passionate 

CALL  NOW-TOLL  FREE 
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about  success,  this  is  the  motorcar  that  ex- 
udes supreme  sophistication. .  .an  extension 
of  your  own  confidence  and  individuality. 
But,  what  will  truly  astound  you  is  the 
Classic  Tiffany's  affordability.  Don't 
hesitate— the  magic  is  just  a  phone  call  away! 
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(Continued  from  page  212) 
plastic  since  1984.  On  the  sign  describing 
the  restoration,  a  frustrated  visitor  has 
written,  "Shame!  How  much  longer  must 
we  wait?"  (Answer:  Until  late  1988- 
early  L989.) 

ROME:  After  several  years  behind  scaf- 
folding, the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon, 
and  fountains  in  the  piazzas  di  Spagna  and 
Navona  are  mercifully  free  of  obstruction. 
You  can  also  get  a  close-up  view  oi  the 
frieze  on  Trajan's  Column  by  climbing  the 
stairs  incorporated  into  the  scaffolding  to 
see  the  2 .  500  magnificently  carved  figures 
that  wind  their  way  around  the  125-foot- 
high  column. 

For  several  years  now,  the  twelve-year 
restorarion  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  has  been 
a  cause  celebre,  with  high-powered  ex- 
perts tiring  volleys  of  impassioned  opin- 
ions at  Vatican  officials  and  one  another. 
To  this  viewer's  eve,  the  restored  wall  fres- 
coes looked  right,  though  the  half  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's ceiling  fresco  already  cleaned 
looked  almost  garish — "cleaner  than 
clean,"  as  one  critic  put  it;  but  there  can  be 
no  final  verdict  until  the  restoration  is 
completed,  in  1992.  Also  being  restored  in 
the  Vatican  are  the  magnifi- 
cent Raphael  rooms;  some  are 
now  i  pen  to  the  public. 

VENICE:   Among  the  more 

recent  successful  restorations 
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staircase  of  the  Pala::o  Contarini  del 
Bovolo.  In  1985,  Tintoretto's  monumen- 
tal Paradise  went  back  on  view  in  the 
Doges'  Palace,  where  its  cluster  of  brilliant 
figures  fills  an  entire  wall.  This  past  spring, 
a  favorite  painting,  Carpaccio's  Recovery 
of  a  Man  Possessed  by  Demons,  returned  to 
the  Accademia  after  several  years.  The 
most  important  restorations  still  in  prog- 
ress are  the  facade  ot  the  basilica  oi  St. 
Mark's,  the  facade  and  part  of  the  court- 
yard of  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli. 

AREZZO:  Piero  della  Francesca's  fresco 
cycle  Tfie  Legend  of  the  True  Cross,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francesco,  can  be  viewed 
until  1989,  when  a  two-year  restoration 
will  begin.  Now  the  church's  facade  and 
side  chapels  are  under  restoration. 


Left:  The  elegantly  wrapped 
rear  facade  of  Milan's  Duomo. 


GENOA:  The  old  quarter,  including  the 
Porto  Vecchio,  is  soon  to  be  restored. 
Already  part  of  the  port  area  is  being  mod- 
ernized for  the  Columbus  quincentennial, 
in  1992. 

MANTUA:  In  the  Ducal  Palace,  Manteg- 
na's  greatest  fresco  cycle,  in  the  Camera 
degli  Sposi,  can  be  seen  briefly  as  part  of 
the  guided  tour.  The  Pala::o  del  Te,  Giu- 
lio  Romano's  architectural  masterpiece,  is 
closed  tor  restoration. 

NAPLES:  The  bron:e  equestrian  statues  in 
the  National  Archaeological  Museum, 
the  cloister  of  Santa  Chiara,  and  the  tri- 
umphal arch  ot  Alfonso  d'Aragona  are  all 
being  restored. 

PADUA:  In  the  Scrovegni  Chapel,  Giot- 
to's frescoes  have  been  superbly  restored. 
So  have  the  Mantegna  frescoes  in  the 
Capella  Ovetari  of  the  Church  of  the 
Eremitani.  Also,  in  the  Basilica  di  San 
Antonio,  see  the  restored  frescoes  by 
Titian. 

PARMA:  Restoration  has  turned  the  Gal- 
leria  Nazionale  into  one  of  Italy's  best  and 
most  architecturally  interesting  museums. 
The  seventeenth-century  Teatro  Farnese, 
heavily  damaged  in  World  War  II,  now 
beautifully  reconstructed,  is 
spectacular,  with  an  astonish- 
ing sculpted  interior  made  al- 
most entirely  of  wood.  Do  not 
miss  the  Duomo,  with  Correg- 
gio's  dramatic  ceiling  fresco 
restored,  or  the  Baptistry's  tres- 
co-covered  interior. 

PERUGIA:  Happily,  the  Pa- 
lazzo dei  Priori  (which  in- 
cludes the  National  Gallery  of 
Umbria)  is  open  despite  work 
on  the  taqade;  the  Duomo 
hx^ks  tine   restored.  □ 


panels  in  Ghiberti's  Baptistry  doors  replaced  with  plywood. 


B}  Stephen  Frankela  free-lance 
writer  living  in  New  York. 
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"Triumph" 

by  ANTHONY  QUINN 


A  ntJjony  Quinn  "7  7/r  fine  art  discovery  of  the  decade. " 

In  every  man  there  lives  a  Zorba,  the  ultimate  tree  spirit,  dancing  to  celebrate  victory  and  to  dismiss  defeat. 

Anthony  Quinn  is  Zorba,  and  has  captured  the  passions  of  his  greatest  character  role  in  his  newest  limited 

edition  serigraph,  'Triumph."  As  he  moves  to  the  frenzied  beat  of  the  music,  our  world  whirls  around  us,  and 

we  are  transported  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  Zorba. 

For  further  information,  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 

original  paintings,  superb  graphics  and  sculptures  by  Anthony  Quinn, 

please  call  Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii  on  our  nationwide  toll  free  number,  i  (800)  888*1123. 
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Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 
setters share  with  you  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions. . .  which 
you  can  use  to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible  beauty. .  .posh  town- 
houses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  inte- 
rior design. . .  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of 
their  house  specialties) . . .  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures . . .  exciting 
sporting  events,  gl it t e ring  galas ..  .designer fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more. 
If  living  life  at  its  very  best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright, 
new  Ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you!  Town  &  Country  can 
be  ion  ml  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2k.  Write  to: 
Town  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Please  make  chocks  'payable  to  Town  &  Country.  ( Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its 
waytoyouin6  '   I2weeks  Watchforit!) 
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"FOLIESBERGERE" 
BRONZE  SCULPTURE 
HEIGHT:  19" 


CHALK  &  VERMILION  : 

FINEARTSLTD.    1  45  WOOSTER  STREET    NEW  YORK  NY  1001  2    212-995-25QO    FAX  2  1  2  ■  995  ■  2598 


CALL  US  FOR  THE  AUTHORIZED  GALLERY  NEAREST  YOU 


May  we  send  you  a  brochure? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


THE  AMAZING  NEW 
GARLIC  MACHINE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  garlic  press  ....  freshly  ground  garlic,  ready 
whenever  you  need  it. .  .  .  yet  stores  any  excess  peeled  cloves  in 
itself,  so  it's  right  at  hand  when  you  need  a  "touch"  of  fresh  garlic, 
or  lots  of  it!  Simply  put  cloves  of  peeled  garlic  into  the  6"  cylinder 
from  the  bottom,  replace  the  cutting  cap  on  the  base,  and  turn  the 
handle  to  force  the  garlic  through  the  cutting  cap.  When  you've 
ground  out  the  amount  you  want,  slip  on  the  end  cap  to  seal  in  the 
flavor  and  taste.  Store  the  entire  unit  in  your  refrigerator  (and  if  you 
want  to  be  absolutely  sure  there  is  no  odor,  slip  the  unit  into  a 
reclosable  plastic  bag).  The  patented  knife-edge  cutting  cap  pro- 
vides uniform  ribbons  of  fresh  garlic;  no  more  messy  crush- 
ing ....  no  more  residue  left  as  in  a  garlic  press.  The  Garlic 
Machine  prevents  waste,  since  you  only  grind  out  the  amount  you 
need.  Made  of  sturdy,  high-impact  plastic,  it  comes  apart  for  easy 
cleaning  and  all  parts  are  dishwasher-safe.  Priced  at  just  $14.95 
plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance  (total,  $16.95 
each),  it's  a  bargain  that  no  well-stocked  kitchen  should  be  with- 
out! A  marvelous  gift  for  any  cook  on  your  list! 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  for  $16.95  ($14.95  plus 
$2.00  for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  each  Garlic  Machine 
you  want.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  please  PRINT  the  name 
and  address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Garlic 
Machine(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department 
code  shown  below  on  your  envelope  and  on  your  order  paper. 
Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNGM  108; 

P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 

New  York,  NY  10101 

';an,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order. 
•      '    Mble 

250  W.  55  St.  NY,  NY  10019 
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I  seek  the  poetic  vision, 
elusive  as  mist  over  water" 

FREDERICK  E.  HART 


For  Frederick  E.  Hart,  Lucite 
possesses  wondrous  properties  of 
transparency,  allowing  him  to 
penetrate  the  outer  beauty  of  the 
human  form  to  that  secret  inner 
life  where  dreams  and  aspirations 
dwell.  In  "Spirita,"  Hart  has 
found  new  and  beautiful  ways 
to  portray  this  intriguing 
ambivalence. 

America  knows  Hart  as  a 
sculptor  of  grand  themes  and 
soaring  metaphors  from  his 
magnificent  Creation  Sculptures 
at  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial,  perhaps  this 
country's  most  famous  sculpture. 


SPIRITA,  1988  H  15"  (Including  Base) 


With  "Spirita,"  Hart  also  reveals 
himself  as  an  artist  with  an 
intensely  personal  vision. 

For  the  name  of  the  nearest  fine 
art  dealer  and  a  complimentary 
brochure  on  the  sculpture  of 
Frederick  E.  Hart,  please  call 
Mr.  Rami  Ron. 


SCULPTURE  GROUP 


LIMITED 

3605  Wood  head 

Suite  109 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 

1/800/327/9468 


•  Frederick  E   Hart  and  Sculpture  Group  Limited  19881 


__  ystal  with  so  much  character,  it  has  been  appointed 
e  ambassador  of  a  nation. 


For  two  centuries,  in  fact,  governments  throughout  the  world  have  chosen  Waterford®  crystal  to  pay  tribute  to 
ts,  prime  mirH$tejrs,aM other  heads  of  state. 

Waterfc^fctojian  unsurpassed  fire  ihat  is  born  from  a  unique  mix  of  molten  crystal  and  exceptional!)  d 
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C.  C.  Wang  and  his  wife  with  hanging 
scroll,  Lotus  and  Birds,  by  Chu  Ta. 


AWatcrf-    1  Christmas  ornament  shines 
with  artistry,  i      electricity. 


Watcrfoi 
luminous  i ; . 


)HH  with  its  Five  Golden  Rings  ornament.  Sculpted  from  the  world's  mos 
the  touch,  not  of  a  switch,  but  of  a  Waterford  craftsman. 

Waterford 

Stcadfasi  in  a  world  of  wavering  standards. 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED     1912 


942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 


A  fine  George  11  Mahogany  open  arm  chair  with  leopards'1  heads.  Circa  1745. 
The  carved  back  splat  with  feather  cresting;  the  outscrolled  arms 
terminating  in  leopards'  heads;  the  carved  cabriole  legs  with 
cabochon  motif;  carved  hairy  paw  feet.  Length  281'  depth  24!'  height  41!' 


OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  212-517-4400 
(A  subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Company  specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture) 

STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON  •  120  Mount  Street,  London  VV1Y  51  IB  •  01-499-1784 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 

David  H.  Murdock,  Owner 
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e  for  the  home. 


nor  Oawgner  Boussac  of  France.  Inc..  Decorating  and  Design  Building.  979  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  4210534. 

"*,  Denver.  High  Point.  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Minneapolis.  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia,  Phoenix.  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Washington.  DC 
Pans.  Dusseldort  and  Milan. 
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GUESS  WHO'S  COMING 
TO  DINNER." 


^ 


That's  just  between  the  two  of  us. 

But  I'm  planning  for  a  little  night  music. 

So  I'm  dressing  the  part,,  in  red  hot  pajamas  that  are 

guaranteed  to  spark  more  than  just  conversation. 

My  source  for  this  bit  of  seduction?  Saks,  of  course. 

The  one  secret  I'm  willing  to  share. 
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From  Bill  lice,  the  two-piece  pa  jama 
in  red  polyester  charmeuse  with 
black  velvet  and  bugle  bead  trim, 
sizes  S  and  M,  *200  (98-704). 
To  order,  call  1-800-345-3454. 
To  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  our 
January  Sale  Folio,  call  1-800-322-7257. 
We  now  accept  American  Express, 
Diners  Club,  MasterCard  and  Visa. 
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Some  people  seem  to  wonder  how  a  luxury  car  can 
be  a  luxury  car  and  still  be  exciting  to  drive.  At  Porsche, 
we've  always  wondered  how  a  luxury  car  can  be  a  luxury 
car  and  not  be  exciting  to  drive. 

After  all.  Is  i'I  he  ability  to  provide  exciting  perfor- 
mance one  oi  tautoi    uive  luxuries  of  all? 

That  was  whal        et out  to  j    rve  in  1978  with  the 
highly  acclaimed  M28. 

br<  ompuruon onfy  Ra 


Now,  eleven  years  later,  the  continually  refined 
Porsche  928S  4  combines  more  rich  luxury  and  raw  dr  | 
ing  excitement  than  ever  before. 

Inside,  a  library-quiet  interior  redolent  of  fine  lead) 
surrounds  the  driver  in  an  environment  of  unsurpasst) 
comfort  and  ergonomic  efficiency. 

Outside,  a  drag  coefficient  of  .34  reflects  the  latesi 

provements  to  one  of  this  century's  most  stunnini 


I  wnmend  exceeding  any  speed  limits. 


. 


lauffeur. 


I  legendary  automobile  designs. 
Under  the  hood,  a  powerful  316  hp  engine  and  drive 
n  offer  not  only  the  stability  of  perfect  50-50  weight 
pnce,  but  a  top  speed  of  165  mph-making  it  one 
tie  three  fastest  and  most  nimble  production  cars 
he  world. 

knd  beneath  this  state-of-the-art  power  plant,  state- 
he-art  ABS  brakes  are  able  to  stop  the  Porsche  928S  4 


from  60  mph  in  a  remarkable  154  feet. 

So  before  you  let  anyone  convince  you  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  luxury  must  mean  an  accompanying  sacrifice 
of  performance,  visit  your  nearest  authorized  Porsche 
dealer  and  see  the  928S4. 

The  luxury  car  designed  not  just  to  be  admired, 
but  to  be  driven. 
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Rolex  at  Tiffany.  From  top:  Ladies'  eighteen  karat  gold  Datejust  with  diamond  bezel  and 
ither-of-pearl  dial,  $14,700.  Ladies'  Datejust  in  stainless  steel  and  eighteen  karat  gold,  $2,950. 
Mens  Stainless  steel  and  eighteen  karat  gold  (  jMT- Master,  $3,900. 
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COVER  Photograph  by  Timothy  Green- 
field-Sanders 

49  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Baltimore  et 
al.  give  America's  Big  Five  orchestras 
some  stiff  competition;  a  potter  who  talks 
with  God;  more  Russian  dancers;  Dior's 
cool  Fahrenheit,  for  men 

96  AUCTIONS    Hail  the  new  season! 

110  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Is  Christopher 
Alden  the  new  hope  of  American  opera  ? 

131  PRIDE  OF  BARCELONA  Catalan  chefs 
give  their  classic  cuisine  wild  (and  won- 
derful) new  twists,  by  Penelope  Casas 

138  UNREAL  PEOPLE  From  Salzburg,  a 
little  troupe  of  peerless  Mozarteans 


140  DAIMYO  BLOCKBUSTER  At  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Japan's  answer  to  Britain's 
stately  homes,  by  Barbara  Flanagan 

146  GLAMOUR,  INC.  Architecture  with 
Latino  flash,  by  Walter  McQuade 

152  THE  SCHOLAR'S  TREASURE  No  one 
knows  more  about  Chinese  art  than  C.  C. 
Wang — and  no  one  has  a  finer  collection, 
by  Mark  Singer 

160  OF  TIME  AND  THE  RIVERS  Autumn, 
Vermont,  and  canoes  were  made  for  one 
another,  by  Peter  A.  Iseman 

168  BAD  BOY  OF  FASHION  As  knockoff 
artists  scramble  to  keep  up  with  his  inno- 
vations, Claude  Montana  leaps  ahead  to  a 
new  classicism,  by  Robert  Knafo 


176  MASTER  FORGER  The  curious  career 
of  Alceo  Dossena,  whose  museum-quality 
fakes  duped  professors  (and  curators)  on 
two  continents,  by  David  Sox 

180  PENN  ON  MIYAKE  One  great  formal- 
ist observes  another 

182  HIGH-STYLE  HUNGARIAN  Herend 
makes  porcelain  to  rival  Meissen  and 
Sevres,  by  Corby  Kummer 

190  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Snuffboxes  have 
passed  the  million-dollar  mark 

208  WINE  For  those  who  put  pleasure 
before  prestige,  bargains  abound 

218  ETHICS  Believe  it  or  not,  ;i  policy  of 
strict  honesty  can  pay  off 
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Tiffany.  Exclusive  jewelry  designs  of  eighteen  karar  gold,  diamonds  and  cultured  pearls. 
1  okerofgold  and  diamonds.  Diamond  brooch.  Double-strand  cultured  pearl  choker 
diamond  ribbons.  Ean  lips  of  diamonds  and  <  ultured  South  Sea  Pearls. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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AMERICAN 
FUR  AWARDS 

AMERICAN  ULTRA 


American  Ultra 

Violet  Mink  Trench  Coat 


1988/89  International  Fur  Collection  Exclusively  at 

Roberts  Furs 


San  Francisco  ■  415-362-6608 
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OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

Monday  5  December  at  2.30  pm 


Aert  Sdumman,  1 1710-1792),  "A  Shoveler  duck  on  a  river  bank"  signed  verso,  with  initials,  dated  1 755  and  inscribed 
"Een  Beiy  cod  Nag  Nicl  halt  levers  Groot," watercolour,  325mm  x  245mm. 


Viewing:  preceding  Thursday  11  am-5  pm,  Friday  8.30  am-5  pm, 
Saturday  830  am-12  noon,  Sunday  2  pm-5  pm  and  morning  of  sale 

Illustrated  catalogue:  £7  by  post. 

iquiries:  Brian  Koetser  or  Sarah  Lidsey,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602,  ext.  325. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W I Y  OAS. Telephone:  01-629  6602 
'06  Easl  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  [0021,  USA.  Telephone:  212  570  4830 

NEW  •  Gl  NEVA  S     Zl  RICH    THEHAGUE 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  6  December  at  11  am 


Giovanni  Bernardo  Carbone,  (1614-1683),  "Portrait  of  a  young  nobleman  standing  before  a  red  curtain"  oil  on  canvas  143cm  x  117cm. 

Viewing:  preceding  Thursday  11  am-5  pm,  Friday  8.30  am-5  pm, 
Saturday  8.30  am-12  noon,  Sunday  2  pm-5  pm  and  Monday  8.30  am-5  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  £13  by  overseas  post. 

Enquiries:  Brian  Koetser  or  Sarah  Lidsey  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602,  ext.  325. 

Phillips  London  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  0AS. Telephone:  01-629  6602 
Phillips  New  York  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  U.S.A.  Telephone:  212  570  4830 

LONDON  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK  ■  GENEVA  •  BRU5C>F.:        ZURICH  •  THE  HAGUE 

Twenty  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  oj  the  Soi  1H  Auctioneers. 


\^n  Cleef  &  Arpels 

The  signature  of  great  jewelry. 


New  York  744  Fifth  Avenue  10019  (212)  644-9500 
i    ;  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161    Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Avenue  33480  (305)  655-6767 

Paris    Cannes    Monte  Carlo    Geneva    Tokyo    Osaka    Hong  Kong 
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THE  NEW  BMW  SI 
INNOVATIVE  PERFOI 

WE  INTRODUC 

The  athletic,  "almost  perfectly  proportioned  rounded 
wedge  body  shape"  (Motor  Trend)  of  the  new  BMW  5-Series  pc 
is  more  than  a  marvel  of  aerodynamics . 

It  expresses  nothing  less  than  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  m 
Bavarian  Motor  Works  i  tsel  I .  I  >es 

That  is  because  this  5-Series  is  the  direct  descendant  lot 
of  the  levered  BMW  1500.  The  first  automobile  in  the  I 
world  u  i  :ombine  four-door  practicality  with  true  sports-carto 
perform  ice  -and  the  impetus  for  BMW  as  it  exists  todaylm 


ERIES.THE  MOST 
IANCE  SEDAN  SINCE 
THE  FIRST  ONE. 

Not  surprisingly,  BMW  engineers  brought  all  of  their 
bowers  of  innovation  to  bear  in  developing  the  5-Series. 

With  its  more  powerful  new  engine  and  patented  fully- 
ndependent  suspension,  the  pulse-quickening  535i  you 
;ee  here  outshines  the  most  ambitious  latecomers  to  the  per- 
formance sedan  realm. 

It  is  roomier,  quieter,  and  smoother-riding  than  its  pre- 
decessors and  has  amenities  ranging  from  state-of-the-art 
lir-conditioning  to  seats  upholstered  in  supple  Nappa  leather 


instead  of  the  usual  velour  or  vinyl. 

It  is  replete  with  safety  features  undreamed  of  by  the 
competition  or  the  most  stringent  government  regulations. 

All  this  helps  explain  why  20,000  knowledgeable 
German  car  enthusiasts  ordered  the  new  5  -  Series  before  it 
had  even  reached  the  showrooms. 

And  why  the  critics  at  AutoWeek  Magazine  hailed  it  as 
a  car  which,  "in  shape,  form  and  function . . .  effectively  recali- 
brates the  performance  sedan  benchmark." 

A  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH  DRIVING 

THAT  DOESN'T  DIVORCE  YOU  FROM 

THE  ONES  YOU  LOVE. 

The  new  BMW  5-Series  is  the  family  car  "capable  of  turning 
every  driv<  r  into  a  reincarnate  Nuvolari"  (Motor  Trend). 

This  i  1-00-lb.  5  35i,  for  example,  moves  from  0  to  60 
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in  just  over  7  seconds.  Thanks  to  a  208-horsepower,  comput- 
er-governed 6-cylinder  engine  that  is  "flexible,  forceful,exqui- 
sitely  smooth"  (Road  &  Track). 

On  straightaways  and  hairpin  curves  alike,  you  feel  a 
thoroughly  justified  sense  of  control. 

All  instruments  fall  readily  to  hand  and  eye.  The  pre- 
cise variable-rate  power-assisted  steering  encourages 
your  feel  of  the  road.  The  patented  four-wheel  independent 
suspension  masters  every  nuance. 

The  cars  muscular  body  also  contributes  much  to  per- 
formance. It  not  only  has  a  slippery  0.32  drag  coefficient,  it 
vastly  reduces  lift  and  sensitivity  to  crosswinds. 

And  its  perfect  50/50  balance,  wide  track,  low-slung 
weight,  and  extra-rigid  construction  let  you  "dance  through 
comers  with  incredible  ease"  (AutoWeek). 


. 


BMW  SIGNIFICANTLY  EXPANDS  THE 
DEFINITION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  COMFORT 

The  longer,  wider  shape  of  the  new  BMW  5 -Series  translates 
immediately  into  more  spacious  accommodations  for  a  driver 
and  four  passengers. 

But  a  generous  amount  of  room  for  elbows,  heads,  and 
knees  is  only  the  beginning  of  this  decathletes  civility 

"One  notices  inside  the  new  535i,"  observes  Automo- 
bile Magazine,  an  "almost  perfect  noise  insulation."  The 
result  of  improvements  ranging  from  hushed  aerodynamics 
to  unique  door  and  window  seals. 

According  to  the  same  critic,  the  car  also  provides  ride 
•mfort  that  sets  a  new  standard  in  this  class.  Comfort  due 
ah<  isi  <     hassis  and  suspension  refinements  and  cushion  - 
i-tul    gas  shocks  on  all  four  wl  icels. 


The  more  you  ride,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  the 
5-Series' new  leather-upholstered  seats.  All  are  orthopedically 
contoured  for  lateral  and  lumbar  support,  and  tall  drivers 
get  7.4  inches  of  fore-aft  adjustment. 

Comfort  is  further  ensured  by  a  new  climate  control 
with  individual  thermostats  for  driver  and  front  passenger. 
Plus  air  conditioning  proven  in  Califomias  Death  Valley 

SAFETY  RETHOUGHT  RIGHT  DOWN 
TO  THE  WINDSHIELD  WIPERS. 

For  all  their  devotion  to  performance,  BMW  engineers  are 

also  committed  to  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  new  5-Series  offers  most  reassuring  proof. 

The  cars  unitized  steel  body,  for  example,  is  designed 
to  absorb  35%  more  impact  energy  than  U.S.  government 
crashworthiness  standards  require. 
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Its  anti-lock  braking  improves  a  system  already 
deemed  phenomenal.  Along  with  letting  you  continue  to 
s^eer  while  applying  the  massive  four-wheel  disc  brakes, 
it  helps  shorten  stops  on  wet  roads  even  better. 

Strength  and  deftness  are  complemented  by  keen 
ellipsoid  lights  that  cast  broader,  whiter  light.  Vision- 
enhancing  windshield  wipers  that  boost  their  downward 
pressure  as  your  speed  increases.  And  intelligence  sys- 
tems that  monitor  18  vital  functions.  Warn  when  routine 
service  is  genuinely  required.  Signal  you  when  the  road 
temperature  approaches  freezing. 

As  a  test  drive  at  your  authorized  BMW  dealer  will 
confirm,  this  5-Series  is  advanced  in  so  many  ways, 
it  if       car  "that  should  take  motoring  into  the 
21st  a  \nt(xar).      the  ultimate  driving  machine. 
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The  sables  of  Saks  Jandel. 

a  standard  of  living. 


It  began  in  1856.  We  selected  the  best  hides  in  Bavaria,  and  had  them  processed  by  the  expert  tanners 
in  the  Rhineland.  Then,  in  our  Offenbach  factories,  German  master  craftsmen  fashioned  these  premium 
hides  into  strikingly  elegant  leather  creations.  Our  distinctive  handbags,  portfolios,  and  luggage  received 
immediate  international  acclaim.  Goldpreil  pledges  to  always  maintain  this  standard  of  excellence. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1856 
HANDCRAFTED  IEATHERGOODS 
MADE      IN      WESTERN      GERMANY 
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GOLD///PFEIL 


Gump's  exclusive  18  karat  gold  designs.  Top  left,  carved  aquamarine  7,500.;  right,  chalcedony  5,000. 

Lower  row,  from  left,  pink  tourmaline  2,500;  aquamarine  5,000.;  amethyst  2,650. 


SAN  FRANCISCO      BEVERLY  HILLS      DALLAS      HOUSTON 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  B/W 


On 
the 
unusual 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


On 

the 
homes 


On 
the 
views 


On 
the 
amenities 


On 

the 
location 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 
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MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
andYiight.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 


MERIDIAN 
CONDOMINIUMS 


000  to  11,400  000   S..I.  ,„,  Street,  San  DlegO,  California  92101.  For  appointment  619/231-0777. 
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Crystal,  Optic  by  BACCARAT     Limoges,  Moisson  by  CERAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO      BEVERLY  HlLS      DALLAS      HOUSTON 
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BARARAT 

MIRROR  OF  ALL  AGES  &  CULTURES 
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Bone  China,  Ashbury  by  WEDGWOOD 

Crystal,  Clara  by  WATERFORD 


SINCE    1861 


BEVERLY  HILLS      DALLAS      HOUSTON 


GOLDSMITH 


DESIGNS  (C)  ELIZABETH  GAGE 


A  selection  ofjewels  in  ISkt  gold 

20  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
(OF1  i-  Ki.i.i, 

LONDON  Wi 


.Louis  Vuitton.  xans,  .New  York,  lokyo, 


x 


The  new  ball-point  and  fountain 
pens  by  Louis  Vuitton.  Designed  by  Gae 
Aulenti,  individually  numbered,  and  finished 
in  eighteen  karat  gold-plate.  Stringently  tested. 
With  their  pure,  refined  lines,  the  Louis  Vuitton 
pens  are  classics.  Timeless,  beyond  the  limits 
of  trend  and  fashion. 
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LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


th(  art  oi  travel  il  thi  I  ouii  Vuitton  ston  ■  in  North  America, 

ii  •  h<  vnly  Mills  •  Boca  Raton  •  Boston  ■  Chicago  •  Dallas 

'  ml Mi  urn  •  Miinir  apolis  •  Palm  Bi  ai  h  •  Phoenix  •  San  Diego 

hoit  Hills  •  South  Coast  Plaza  •  Troy  •  Washington  D.C 
ii  ■  Si  rhomai  •  (  anada    Ibronti       incouvei  •  Bermuda 


Asnabur. 
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Writing  is  the  supreme  reflection 
of  traveling.  And  a  blank  page  is  the  serious 
traveler's  ultimate  destination.  For  this  inspired 
moment  -  the  act  of  setting  down  the  memory 
of  a  journey  -  there  is  one  precious  instrument: 
the  Louis  Vuitton  pen.  Making  each  letter 
and  each  word  as  significant  as  each  step  of 
your  travels. 


-Louis \xiitton.  JL  he  art  ol  travel, 
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A  significant  piece  for  Erte  collectors 
and  Courvoisier  connoisseurs. 


EXTRA 

iOURYOlSIER 

COGNAC 


This  is"Vigne'.'The 
first-edition  decanter  of 
the  Courvoisier  "Collec- 
tion ERTE'.' 

It's  a  limited  edition, 
designed  by  the  master 
of  Art  Deco.  And  it 
holds  something  equally 
precious.  An  exquisite 
Grande  Champagne 
blend  of  cognacs  from 
the  ancient  cellars  of  the 
Chateau  Courvoisier. 
Including  a  quantity  of 
1892  cognacs,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  year 
of  ERTE's  birth. 

The  price?  About 
$275*  An  extraordinary 
value  for  ERTE  collec- 
tors and  Courvoisier 
connoisseurs.  Making  it 
a  very  rare  liquid  invest- 
ment, indeed. 

For  additional  infor- 
mation and  shopping 
assistance, 
call  1-800-336-ERTE. 

'Actual  price  may  vary. 

Imported  by  ©  W.A.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  Miami,  Florida. 
40%  Alc/Vol  (80  Proof) 
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COLLECTION  ERTE 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QUEEN  MARY 


From  Our 
Collection 

of 
Cufflink*. 
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la  passione  di  Roma 
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Order  by  phone  toll-free 


MACY  S 

MK)Q-52 


26-5368  N.J.  Residents  1-201-342-6707 
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This  Cadillac-exclusive  4.5  liter 
V8  lets  you  pass  with  confidence. 


SEVILLE  STS 

The  international  sedan 

with  grand  touring  accommodations. 


To  those  who  demand  nothing  less  than  the  performance  and 
comfort  of  an  international  touring  sedan,  we  offer  something  more:  the 
1989  Seville  Touring  Sedan. 

Inside,  you'll  find  ultra-soft  leather.  More  finely  crafted  wood  than 
many  renowned  European  luxury  sedans.  And  the  comfort  of  exclusive 
Cadillac  12-way  power-adjusting  front  seats. 

A  powerful  4.5  liter  V8  engine  and  taut  touring  suspension  give 
you  remarkable  acceleration  and  handling.  The  standard  anti-lock 
braking  system  helps  you  maintain  steering  control  even  in  panic  stops. 

And  now,  the  Seville  STS  is  covered  by  the  exclusive,  new  Cadillac 
4-year/50,000-mile  Gold  Key  Bumper  to  Bumper  Warranty?  STS  is  also 
backed  by  24-hour  Cadillac  Roadside  Service,  the  first  program  of  its 
kind  offered  by  any  domestic  manufacturer. 

The  Seville  STS.  An  international  touring  sedan,  Cadillac  style. 

Please  call  1-800-333-4CAD  for  product  literature  and  the  location 
of  your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 

*See  your  dealer  tor  terms  of  this  limited  warranty 


*SM 


The  only  way  to  travel  is 
Cadillac  style. 


STYLE 


The  luxurious  interior  of  the  Seville  STS  is  appointed  with  over  95  square  feet  of  ultra-soft  leather. 


CHRTSTTE 


Christie  Brothers  •  Fitch/Natural  BlackTulip  Mink  •  333  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York,  NY  •  Atlanta,  GA 
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e  had  never  been  late  before. 


Could  it  be  he  was  not 
coming?  She  felt  the  beginning 
of  panic  tight  in  her  stomach. 
Maybe  something  had  happened... 
the  road  was  narrow. 

With  an  effort,  she  forced 
the  thought  out  of  her  mind. 
Here  I  am,  a  grown  woman,  acting 
like  an  adolescent  school  girl. 
"It's  silly,"  she  told  herself. 

But  she  knew  she 
couldn't  stop. 
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The  Cloister 


The  Tower 


The  Boca  Beach  CI 


Why  The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club 

offers  you  three  distinctive  worlds 

in  one  world-class  resort. 

We  would  like  you  to  savor  the  world  that  delights  you  most ...  the 
secret  gardens  of  The  Cloister. .  .the  breathtaking  views  from 
The  Tower. . .  the  oceanfront  paradise  of  The  Boca  Beach  Club. 
Each  a  unique  part  of  the  most  elegant  resort  in  the  world,  which 
now,  after  refurbishing,  is  $31  million  more  luxurious. 

And  therein  lies  the  true  beauty  of  The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and 
Club.  The  endless  possibilities  to  enjoy  8  restaurants.  22  Har-Trk'A 
tennis  courts.  An  18-hole,  on-site  championship  golf  course. 
4  swimming  pools.  And  impeccable  service.  All  this  within  easy 
distance  of  the  West  Palm  Beach  and  Ft.  Lauderdale  airports.      1 
Florida's  superb  5-Star,  5-Diamond  resort  on  the  beautiful 
Gold  Coast. 


Explore  all  three  worlds  of  The  Boca. 

For  reservations  or  a  brochure 

call  your  travel  professional  or 

1-800-327-0101,  Ext.  05. 


RATON  RESORT  AND  CLUB 

►tinctive  worlds  in  one  world-class  resort. 
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SASA  CAPTURES  the  dynamic  forces  of 
falling  water  in  cascading  columns  of 
light.  Hoya  design  leader  Fumio  Sasas 
newest  work  is  the  elliptical  "Waterfall" 
vase  a  resplendent  sculpture  in  purest 


crystal,  8"  height,  $1000.  Please  send  $6 
for  the  Hoya  Crystal  Catalog.  Call  212/ 
223-6335  or  outside  New  York  800/654 
0016.  The  Hoya  Crystal  Gallery/ 
450  Park  at  57th/NY  NY  10022. 


MUSLUM  (  RYSTAI 

HOYA 


imununiipgHiMUSUM 


The  Architects  of  Time 


Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  limited  warranty.  Intelligently  priced. 
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WILLIAM  BARTHMAN 

Jeweler    I<>  I  he  I  inan     «'  !  )jslrict  Since  1884 

174  Broadway,  N«-w  York,  NY  10038     (212)  732-0890 
(  ornei  <  ; 

Mon    I  n  H    i  l"  Man1  and  Phorv  Ml  Major  Credit  Card*  Honored. 
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Sleeptnq  Qiants  and 
Nimble  Dwarfs 

American  orchestras  have  traditionally 
been  divided  into  the  "Big  Five"  and  all 
the  rest.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston  are  America's 
world-class  orchestras:  they  are  supposed 
to  attract  the  most  distinguished  music 
directors  and  guest  conductors  and  to  play 
the  best;  they  record  and  broadcast  their 
concerts  on  radio,  and  sometimes  on  tele- 
vision; they  tour  the  planet.  They  make 
music  for  posterity.  The  rest,  in  this 
scheme  of  things,  are  compensation  for 
less  fortunate  local  communities. 

Things  are  not  quite  so  clear-cut  any- 
more. The  Big  Five  have  become  sleeping 
giants,  lulled  into  mediocrity  by  stuffy  pro- 
gramming and  uninspiring  leadership;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  major  orchestras  are 
falling  consistently  short  of  expectations, 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ensem- 
bles of  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis, 
and,  lately,  San  Francisco.  Record  compa- 
nies are  flocking  to  their  orchestras,  and  so 
are  audiences  when  they  tour.  The  Balti- 
more Symphony  can  now  sell  out  Carnegie 
Hall  two  nights  in  a  row  when  it  plays  Bee- 
thoven under  its  director,  David  Zinman, 
while  New  Yorkers  ho-hum  Zubin  Mehta's 
performances  with  the  local  band. 


The  anemic  Big  Five  are  being  given  a 
run  for  their  money.  Their  directors  can  be 
relied  upon  to  deliver  performances  that 
are  predictably  polished,  but  little  more.  It 
is  rare  for  Boston's  lightweight  Seiji  Oza- 
wa,  Chicago's  brazen  (if  not  downright 
vulgar)  Sir  Georg  Solti,  Cleveland's  sin- 
cerely musical  but  dramatically  dull  Chris- 
toph  von  Dohnanyi,  Philadelphia's  in- 
creasingly pompous  if  still  charismatic  Ric- 
cardo  Muti,  or  New  York's  flashy  Mehta  to 
turn  an  everyday  performance  into  a  mu- 
sical event  the  way  their  more  notable  pre- 
decessors did.  And  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  premiere  or  adventurous  mod- 
ern work,  these  conductors  reprogram  the 
same,  standard  works  season  after  season. 

Meanwhile,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, when  it  performs  under  Pierre  Bou- 
lez  (who  spends  a  month  or  more  in  resi- 
dence every  other  season),  can  rise  to 
greatness,  and  it  is  often  very  fine  under  its 
director,  Andre  Previn.  The  Baltimore 
Symphony  under  David  Zinman  plays  su- 
perbly in  its  new  Telarc  recording  of  Ber- 
lioz showpieces.  The  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
now  playing  a  well-prepared  program  un- 
der its  director,  Leonard  Slatkin,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  virtuoso  band.  And  even 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  never  be- 
fore a  showy  ensemble,  has  begun  making 
quality  discs  for  London/Decca  Records. 
None  of  these  conductors  brings  the  in- 


sight of  a  Bernstein  or  a  Tennstedt  to  the 
standard  repertoire — but  unlike  the  Big 
Five  conductors,  none  makes  the  pretense 
of  trying  to. 

What  most  distinguishes  the  would-be 
second-tier  symphonies  these  days  is  a  cer- 
tain freshness  to  music  making.  What 
attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  Balti- 
more Symphony's  Beethoven  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  summer,  for  instance,  was  not 
Zinman's  interpretations  but  his  experi- 
menting with  historical  performance  prac- 
tices, such  as  his  adopting  Beethoven's 
rarely  followed  metronome  markings.  His 
was  a  new  and  different  Beethoven — 
light,  refreshing,  and  fast  as  the  wind,  if 
perhaps  too  featherweight  for  some  tastes. 
And  adding  to  the  musical  excitement  in 
Baltimore  is  the  orchestra's  composer-in- 
residence,  the  irreverent  and  riotous 
Christopher  Rouse. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Previn,  with  his  taste 
for  twentieth-century  British,  Russian, 
and  American  music,  probably  now  puts 
on  the  most  varied  and  unusual  programs 
of  any  major  American  orchestra's.  Slat- 
kin  has  made  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  a 
prominent  orchestra  by  his  attention  to 
American  music,  both  neglected  classic 
scores  and  new,  neo-Romantic  composi- 
tions, and  by  his  colorful  performances. 
And  in  San  Francisco,  Herbert  Blomstedt, 
who  can  be  a  terrible  plodder  in  standard 
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repertoire,  turns  in  good  performances  of 
seldom  heard  Scandinavian  scores  and  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  of  his  first  recordings. 
His  exciting  record  of  the  usually  uncom- 
mercial orchestral  music  of  Hindemith 
soon  entered  the  Billboard  charts. 

Not  all  is  quite  so  rosy  in  the  second 
rank.  Washington's  National  Symphony 
has  failed  to  improve  significantly  under 


Original-style  Beethoven  and  an  iconoclast's  verve: 
David  Zinnan  leading  the  Baltimore  Symphony. 

Mstislav  Rostropovich.  Still,  he  can  offer 
far  more  deeply  emotional  performances 
than  any  Big  Five  music  directors.  The 
most  interesting  action  in  American  sym- 
phonies these  days  tends  to  be  where  you 
least  expect  it.  — Mark  Swed 

DEGAS  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


Drawinq  from 


the  Spirit 


Around  the  turn  oi  the  nine- 
teenth century  those  petty  king- 
doms and  principalities  that  add- 
ed up  to  "Germany"  were  in  a  fer- 
ment of  creativity.  Music,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy  produced 
revolutionary  scores  and  texts.  In 
the  visual  arts  German  achieve- 
ments did  not  travel  so  far, 
though  what  was  created  be- 
tween 1800  and  1850  was  arrest- 
ing and  original. 

A  window  on  this  little-known 
art  is  opened  by  a  loan  exhibition 
at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
in  New  York,  entitled  "The  Ro- 
mantic Spirit:  German  Draw- 
ings, 1780-1850,  from  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic"  (No- 
vember 17-January  29).  In  125 
drawings  and  watercolors  a  spirit 
and  sensibility  not  far  removed 
from  the  music  of  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn  are  revealed. 

The  best-known  of  these  art- 
ists is  Caspar  David  Friedrich.  Though  his 
work  expresses  intensely  personal  religious 
feeling,  it  is  founded  on  the  deep  study  and 
love  of  nature  that  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
Romantic  movement.  The  seashores  he 
drew,  with  anchors  half  buried  in  sand  and 
ships  ghosting  on  the  water,  teem  with 
symbols  of  faith,  death,  and  afterlife.  No 
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first  major  Degas  retrospective  in  fifty  years  has  come  to  New 
nuary  8,  1989).  Above:  Hortense  Valpin<on  (1871). 


"The  Germanic  eye  for  detail":  Georg  Friedrich  Kersting's 
drawing  of  Caspar  David  Friedrich  in  the  mountains  (1810). 


gnarled  oak  that  Friedrich  drew,  no  path, 
mountain,  or  twilit  ruin  was  without  mys- 
tical significance.  Yet  even  when  their 
iconography  is  ignored,  his  landscapes 
breathe  the  meaning  of  vivid  dreams. 

A  figure  at  a  window,  back  turned 
toward  us,  haunts  the  work  of  these 
Romantic  artists.  One  of  the  first  such 
images  was  a  drawing  of  Goethe  in  his 
Roman  apartment  done  in  1 787.  Friedrich 
drew  numinous  pictures  of  his  studio  win- 
dows overlooking  a  river,  with  no  human 
presence.  We  see  Friedrich  himself  walk- 
ing away  from  us  with  a  satchel  (no  doubt 
containing  a  newly  invented  graphite  pen- 
cil) strapped  to  his  back  to  draw  nature  at 
first  hand.  A  self-portrait  shows  us  his 
face,  eyes  meeting  their  mirrored  reflec- 
tion with  searching  intensity. 

Portraits  are  among  the  most  striking 
drawings  in  the  show:  the  architect  Karl 
Friedrich  Schinkel's  little  daughter  play- 
ing with  seashells;  a  handsome  young 
woman  with  blowing  hair  casting  a  coolly 
challenging  look  at  the  man  drawing  her;  a 
luminous  pencil  portrait  of  a  duchess,  all 
pale,  troubled  eyes  and  tender  mouth. 

These  artists  admired  the  medieval, 
seeking  the  innocence  of  an  age  of  faith, 
and  painted  soaring  Gothic  buildings  or 
hypnotic  biblical  scenes  that  foreshadow 
tin-  art  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  who  are 
recalled   too  by  the  Germanic  eye  for 
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detail.  Cloud  formations  are  scrupulously 
observed,  and  the  smallest  furnishing  of  a 
room,  the  twist  of  a  fashionable  coitfure, 
the  creases  of  rumpled  bedclothing. 

The  land  where  the  lemons  bloom  lured 
them:  many  studied  and  lived  in  Rome, 
drawing  its  campagna,  cloisters,  and 
domes.  They  painted  fairies  and  historical 
allegories.  At  the  same  time,  the  unassum- 
ing charms  of  everyday  life  were  fondly 
observed.  Fashionable  ladies  in  veiled 
bonnets  sit  at  a  concert;  a  party  in  a  sum- 
mer house  listens  to  a  man  reading  some- 
thing uplifting  aloud;  a  room  furnished 
with  piano  and  stool,  mirror,  and  open 
window  exudes  domestic  tranquillity. 

"The  Germans  have  a  reason  for  every 
work  of  art,"  said  an  Englishman  in  1839. 
Theory-bound  they  could  be,  yet  at  their 
best  they  are  lyrical  and  haunting. — E.  A. 
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The  Danqers  of 
Living  in  a  Poem 

Before  he  met  his  clients  Emily  Fuller 
and  her  husband,  NewbyToms,  Peter 
Eisenman  was  not  thinking  about  de- 
signing a  residential  interior.  Mainly 
an  architect,  theorist,  and  teacher, 
Eisenman  had  in  1983  won  the  com- 
petition to  design  the  Wexner  Center 
for  Visual  Arts,  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity— the  first  commission  that  would 
allow  him  to  see  construction  on  a 
major  project.  When  the  Fuller-Toms 
loft  commission  came  along,  Eisen- 
man, working  in  collaboration  with 


How  does  an  Eisenman  mean?  Top:  The  stalactite-rimmed  living  space.  Above:  Down  the  corridor, 
red  screens  set  apart  the  kitchen  and  other  rooms.  Below:  The  architect's  drawing. 
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the  New  York  architect  Faruk  Yorgancio- 
glu,  the  coprincipal  on  the  project,  treated 
the  oddly  shaped  interior  (the  loft  is  a 
long,  4,800-square-foot  parallelogram)  as 
a  potential  laboratory  for  his  unimple- 
mented  ideas.  The  clients  wanted  a  living 
space  by  one  of  the  country's  most  unor- 
thodox architects.  Each  party  got  rather 
more — and  less — than  it  bargained  for. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  exorbitant  cost, 
Eisenman  would  have  had  the  ceiling  cov- 
ered in  maple  flooring,  in  a  verbatim 
reflection  of  the  loft's  original  parquet. 
That  is  one  clue  to  Eisenman's  approach  to 
the  loft,  which  was  to  bring  attention  to, 
"comment  on,"  and  disrupt  the  concep- 
tual and  formal  elements  that  define  the 
space.  (Some  of  those  elements  had  to  be 
brought  to  light  again:  the  floors  and  win- 
dows, for  example,  were  stripped  down  to 
the  original,  Victorian-era  wood.)  Eisen- 
man, who  has  been  called  a  deconstructiv- 
ist  architect,  refers  to  these  techniques  as  a 
"responsive  reading"  of  the  loft,  as  if  archi- 
tectural space  were  a  text  to  which  he  was 
adding  his  own,  lyrical  commentary.  Dis- 
pensing with  the  traditional  room  arrange- 
ment, Eisenman  devised  a  series  of  glass- 
paneled  sliding  doors  that  section  the 
main  length  of  the  loft  into  semi-open 
spaces.  Wanting  to  unhinge  even  such 
givens  as  top  and  bottom,  horizontal  and 
vertical,  Eisenman  also  conceived  a  series 
ni  boxlike  architectural  elements  dubbed 
stalactites,  which  protrude  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  large  open  end  ol  the  lolt  and 
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Since  1735  there  has  never  been 
a  quartz  blancpain  watch.  and  there  never  will  be 
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CAMILLE  CLAUDEL  (1864  1943) :  "L'Abandon  ou  Cacountala".  Bronze  1905.  62  x  57  x  27  cm. 
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serve  as  visual  quotations  of  the  string  of 
windows  that  run  along  its  length.  The 
cluster  of  stalactites  is  only  one  of  several 
white,  boxy  elements  protruding  from  the 
ceiling  or  articulating  the  major  room  divi- 
sions, making  the  lott  feel  as  if  it  were  one 
big,  walk-in  minimalist  sculpture. 

To  understand  what  he  designed,  Eisen- 
man  says,  "you've  got  to  read  the  loft  like 
poetry,  as  something  other  than  function- 
al, visual,  structural — and  let  it  speak  to 
the  unconscious. "  Whether  or  not  his  pro- 
nouncement is  merely  overstuffed  theoret- 
ical furnishings,  at  least  one  of  the  loft's 
inhabitants  wishes  that  the  architect  had 
spoken  more  directly  to  her  conscious. 
Fuller,  a  painter,  had  an  essential  require- 
ment— a  large  painting  studio.  What  she 
got,  after  much  haggling,  was  a  smaller 
studio,  tucked  in  the  back  of  the  loft  but  at 
least  shorn  of  what  she  considered  to  be 
Eisenman's  interfering  embellishments. 
Her  husband,  a  lawyer,  turned  out  to  have 
more  appreciation  for  the  space,  with  its 
profusion  of  rhythmic  visual  forms.  Fuller, 
who  is  not  reluctant  to  call  herself  "a  vic- 
tim of  the  tyranny  of  the  architect,"  says 
she  should  have  pushed  harder  for  what 
she  wanted.  With  the  cost  of  the  project 
nearing  :hree  times  the  original  estimate, 
and  the  cabinetry  still  unfinished  four 
years  after  construction  began  (at  least 
according  to  the  clients — Eisenman  says 
they  exaggerate),  the  loft  seems  to  tell  a 
textbook  cautionary  tale  about  the  con- 
flicting imperatives  of  architecture  theory 
and  practical  needs.  Still,  it  is  an  austerely 
beautiful  place  to  look  at  and  live  in. 

— Donna  Dorian 
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and  he's  approved  my  plan,"  says  Wood, 
who  is  ninety-five.  "In  my  next  life  I  get  to 
be  a  polygamist.  I  intend  to  die  soon  and 
marry  a  royalist  and  a  Communist.  One 
man  has  never  been  enough." 

That  is  an  old  complaint.  When  she  was 
in  her  twenties  and  an  aspiring  actress  and 
artist  in  New  York,  during  the  First  World 
War,  Wood  consorted  with  Henri-Pierre 
Roche,  author  of  Jules  etjim,  as  well  as  the 
legendary  artist  Marcel  Duchamp  and  be- 
came an  accomplice  in  Duchamp's  art 
high  jinks. 

Aside  from  intimations  of  exciting  im- 
mortality, what  chiefly  emerges  from 
Wood's  Ojai  studio  is  a  stream  of  remark- 
ably shaped  pottery  finished  in  iridescent 
lazes.  "Not  knowing  chemistry,  I  try  any- 
thing, good  or  bad,"  Wood  says,  adding 
that  the  lusters  of  gold,  copper,  and 
viridian  are  achieved  by  a  version  of  a 
Persian  sixth-century  technique  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  evacuated  from  the 
iln.  Wood  says  she  does  it  her  own  way, 
by  adding  mothballs. 

The  interest  in  her  work  has  never  been 
more  intense.  Her  latest  pieces,  which 
urrently  sell  for  as  much  as  $25,000,  will 
be  shown  at  the  ( i.irth  Clark  Gallery,  in 
Los  Angeles.  1  ler  drawings  and  painting's 
were  exhibited  in  berrara,  Italy,  and  Los 
Angeles  tins  pasi  summer,  and  ,1  full- 
blown Wood  retrospe<  tive  is  scheduled  at 
the  Oakland  Museum  for  fall  1989. 

Wood  p  iii. .in  ,  despite  In  i  years,  aeon 
rented  worl  ah<  .In  .  g<  .in*:  t. .  w<  irk  in  her 
studio  at  seven  m  tin  morning   throwing 
gr<  ''.I'  to  the     li.  iwroom 
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Not  just  pots — 
and  what  pots: 
Beatrice  Wood  in 
her  California  studio, 
"Compote"  (below) 
and  "Double-Handled 
Bowl,"  both  of  1987. 

and  reading  "very 
deep,    philo- 
sophical 
books"   until 
one  or  two  in 

the  morning.  "She's  just  as  naughty, 
as  wicked  and  as  mean  as  ever,"  says 
Ram  Pravesh  Singh,  a  onetime  Indian 
diplomat  who  is  her  longtime  asso- 
ciate and  intellectual  sparring  partner 
in  Ojai.  "I  love  this  place,"  says  the 
art  world's  most  active  nonagenarian. 
"I  love  the  mountains.  They  set  me  free  to 
do  what*  I  want.  Of  course  it's  probably 
chocolates  that  keep  me  going,  too."  Bea- 
trice Wood,  at  the  Garth  Clark  Gallery,  1 70 
South  LaBrea,  Los  Angeles;  (213)  939- 
2  J 89;  November  5-30.  — Don  Stanley 


Saving  Sana 


In  early  afternoon,  as  the  bustle  of  the  mar- 
ketplace slows  down,  men  with  craggy 
faces  begin  to  gather  there  dressed  in 
Western-style  plaid  jackets  over  tradition- 
al male  skirts,  turbaned,  a  dagger  at  the 

These  high-rises  are  turning  to  dust,  but  the  rescuers 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  menaced  monuments. 
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waist,  and  perhaps  a  sporty  metal  watch  at 
the  wrist.  This  is  Sana,  capital  of  North 
Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  hour  of 
qat — when  men  chew  the  stimulating  leaf 
and  lounge  in  the  shade,  and  the  few  wom- 
en on  the  streets  go  to  the  well  carrying 
colorful  plastic  baskets,  along  narrow  al- 
leys flanked  by  seven-story  medieval  build- 
ings. The  thousands  of  tall  buildings  in  the 
ancient  center  of  the  city,  some  as  high  as 
the  mosques'  minarets,  are  unique  in  Arab 
architecture.  "It  is  impossible  to  observe 
all  the  details  and  draw  together  into  one, 
synthetic  picture  all  the  infinitely  rich, 
diverse,  bizarre,  and  enchanting  decora- 
tion," Alberto  Moravia  wrote  of  these 
structures,  with  their  lacework  bands  of 
whitewash  that  set  off  each  successive 
story. 

Moravia  compared  the  capital  of  North 
Yemen  to  Venice,  sinking  into  not  water 
but  the  dust  of  the  desert.  He  was  half 

THE  TOWERS  ARE  UNIQUE 

IN  ARAB 

ARCHITECTURE. 

right:  the  medieval  center  is  threatened, 
although  not  by  dust  but  by  water  from 
above  and  below.  The  possibility  of  a 
wholesale  disintegration  prompted  an 
eleventh-hour  rescue  operation,  now  un- 
der way,  that  may  yet  be  able  to  save  it. 

Built  of  large  mud  bricks  that  require 
constant  maintenance,  the  houses  are  be- 
ing undermined  by  the  sinking  of  the  water 
table,  depleted  by  the  increased  use  of 
electric  pumps.  The  threat  from  above  is 
the  rain  in  spring  and  fall:  the  roofs,  of  mud 
and  branches,  need  to  be  completely  re- 
stored twice  a  year.  With  the  moderniza- 
tion that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  in  1962,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
center  have  been  moving  to  new  apart- 
ments on  the  outskirts,  abandoning  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  houses,  or  renting 
them  to  migrant  workers  who  cannot  look 
after  the  houses,  which  require  intensive 
labor.  Each  tower  originally  embodied  the 
traditional  Yemeni  hierarchical  system  of 
the  extended  family:  the  patriarch  lived  on 
the  top  floor,  and  the  sons  with  their  wives 
each  had  a  household  below,  with  the  live- 
stock on  the  ground  floor. 

The  project  to  save  Sana,  the  restora- 
tion phase  of  which  has  been  implemented 
since  early  1988,  has  an  unlikely  benefac- 
tor: the  Italian  government,  which  has 
underwritten  about  85  percent  of  the  pro- 
je<  ted  cost  (the  rest  will  come  from  the 
Yemeni  government).  The  work  is  being 
done  by  Studio  Quaroni,  a  private  archi- 
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ie  World's  Largest  Collection  of  Colored  Gemstones. 
Cabochon  Emerald  and  Diamond  Necklace,  $29,500. 


New  York.  Fifth  Avenue  at  51st  Street.  (800)221-4768,  (212)688-0300. 
Bal  Harbour  •  Atlantic  City  •  La  Costa  •  QE  1 1  •  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  Buenos  Aires  •  Paris  •  Lisbon  •  Frankfurt  •  Tel  Aviv  •  St.  Thomas,  V.  1 .  150  Stores  Worldwide. 
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Mweverytouris 

automobiles,  this  family  car  still  has  and  supplemental  inflatable  restrain!! 

comfortable  room  for  six.  With  velour  system  on  the  driver  side. 
one  of  the  most       seats,  air  conditioning  and  AM/FM  The  responsive  3800  V6  engm.1 

:rour,r .  I  he    stereo,  all  standard.  with  sequential  port  fuel  injection, 

ty-Eigtt  loyale.         Equally  comforting  are  the  avail  provides  the  power.  While  front- 
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an  fly  first  class. 


*nt  suspension  provide  the  agility.  Eighty-Eight  Royale.  Next  time  an  Mchigan  48901.  Better  yet,  visit  your 

If  you  prefer,  a  special  Touring  airline  offers  you  a  travel  upgrade,  tell  local  dealer  for  a  test  drive, 

ar  Ride  and  Handling  Suspension  them  you've  already  got  one.  tf  fc  m     *  t      P/>noratinn  nf 

ickage  is  available  to  provide  an              For  more  information,  write:  lll6  lNGW  U6nGI3Q0n  u 

gressive  road  feel.  Oldsmobile  Eighty-Eight  Royale  Cata-  I  f^S   ~^CA  AORT    H 

The  remarkable  new  Oldsmobile  log,  Post  Office  Box  14238,  Lansing,  MmxJLAJ 01 V  KJulLLi* 
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CALIBRE 


BANKING 

IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


For  those 
who  get  credit 

for  making  the 
right  investments. 

Now  an  exceptional  Swiss  banking 
tradition  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States:  Credit  Suisse  Calibre 
Private  Banking. 

Designed  specifically  for  those 
whose  considerable  wealth  or  income 
deserves  exclusive  attention: 

•  Creative  Lending 

•  US  and  Foreign  Investments 

•  The  Finest  Precious  Metals 
Direct  from  the  Source 

•  Securities  Brokerage  Services  at 
Lower  Q)st* 

•  Global  Investment  Management* 

•  Worldwide  Network 

lor  details,  call  (212)  612-8543 
or  write  to  us. 


I'KJVAIh  BANKING  1)1  I'AKI  MINI 
KKj  Wall  Street    New  York    NY  10005 
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tecture  firm  located  in  Rome. 

"We're  hoping  that  the  original  owners 
or  their  descendants  will  return  to  live  in 
the  center,"  explains  an  engineer  for  IRI- 
Italstat,  the  Italian  government  agency  for 
engineering  and  construction,  which  is 
also  providing  support.  This  is  essential  to 
the  future  of  these  buildings,  he  adds,  "be- 
cause the  gravest  problem  is  the  lack  of  reg- 
ular maintenance.  There  is  already  a  ten- 
dency: since  the  beginning  of  the  eighties, 
some  of  the  owners  have  started  returning 
to  the  family  home  on  Friday,  the  Muslim 
holy  day;  they  come  to  spend  the  day,  even 
if  their  parents  are  dead,  and  they  make 
little  repairs  on  the  house. " 

But  how  can  Italy  justify  spending 
almost  $6  million  to  restore  a  foreign  trea- 
sure at  a  time  when  classical  temples  cor- 
rode in  Sicily,  antiquities  are  stolen  from 
ancient  sites,  and  Milan's  Brera  collection 
of  paintings  has  been  damaged  (last  spring, 
in  a  climate-control  mishap)?  The  most 
likely  motive  for  Italy's  largess,  which  is 
being  channeled  through  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  generate  goodwill  for 
Italy  among  the  Yemenites,  who  in  Janu- 
ary 1988  opened  oil  fields  that  should  yield 
some  $600  million  in  oil  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  — Abigail  Asher 

Important  Export 

To  the  other  collectors  at  a  recent  New 
England  antiques  show,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  oddly  flamboyant  red-lac- 


Dutch-inspired  Jap- 
anese gin  dispenser 
(ca.  1700-1740). 


quer  Queen  Anne 
settee  with  gold  trim; 
to  H.  A.  Crosby 
Forbes,  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  mas- 
terpiece. "I  looked  at 
the  medallion  of  a 
dormouse  and  grape- 
vine,"  he  recalls. 
"Only  the  Chinese 
did  that."  Sure 
enough,  the  im- 
peccably pre- 
served four-seater 
turned  out  to  have 
been  made  250  years 
ago  in  Canton  and 
now  can  be  found  in 
the  new  Asian  Ex- 
port Art  Wing  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, where  Forbes  is 
curator. 

Opened  last  May,  the  wing  is  the  first 
major  museum  space  devoted  solely  to 
Asian  decorative  arts  made  for  trade  with 
the  West.  "There  was  tremendous  inter- 
change between  Asian  and  Western  arts," 
says  Forbes,  and  the  museum's  10,000- 
piece  collection  constitutes  a  living  his- 
tory of  that  remarkable  relationship.  The 
wing's  galleries,  organized  according  to 
type  of  object  and  origin,  display  examples 
of  porcelain,  silver,  furniture,  ivory,  lac- 
quer, and  paintings,  from  China,  Japan, 
India,  Indonesia,  and  elsewhere,  that 
blend  Oriental  decorative  motifs  with  tra- 
ditional Western  forms.  Ebony  torcheres 
from  Sri  Lanka,  dating  back  to  1 760,  stand 
on  three-buckle-shoe  feet;  an  eighteenth- 
century  Japanese  porcelain 
gin  dispenser  sports  an  exu- 
berant Dutchman  strad- 
dling a  cask;  a  massive  Chi- 
nese "moon  bed"  that  was 
specially  made  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia Centennial  Expo- 
sition of  1876  features  cir- 
cular uprights  of  minutely 
inlaid  ivory. 

The  new  wing  represents 
the  culmination  of  Forbes's 
lifelong  effort  to  open  the 

In  the  atrium  of  the 
new  Asian  Export 
Art  Wing  of  the 
Peabody  Museum; 
right:  a  Chinese  sil- 
ver candlestick  (ca. 
1870-1900). 
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art  world's  eyes  to  the  beauty,  craftsman- 
ship, and  history  of  Asian  Export  art.  In 
1965,  Forbes,  the  descendant  of  promi- 
nent Boston  traders,  founded  the  China 
Trade  Museum;  in  1984,  that  precursor 
institution  merged  with  the  Peabody. 

"Crosby  has  this  immense  curiosity," 
says  James  C.  Y.  Watt,  senior  curator  of 
Asian  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  "Very  few  people  of  his  caliber  have 
taken  the  subject  so  seriously."  And  de- 
spite auction  prices  for  Asian  Export  art, 
which  have,  in  some  instances,  increased 
tenfold,  Forbes's  impassioned  quest  con- 
tinues unabated.  "The  field  itself  is  a 
voyage  of  discovery,"  he  says,  with  quiet 
enthusiasm.  "In  terms  of  American  explo- 
ration, we've  reached  the  Mississippi,  but 
the  rest  of  the  continent  is  out  there  to  be 
explored.  The  new  wing  is  a  base  of  explo- 
ration." — Daniel  Cohen 

Russian  Roulette 

The  Moscow  Classical  Ballet,  which  is 
now  touring  the  country  with  sixty-five 
dancers,  is  a  younger,  more  experimental 
troupe  than  the  Kirov  or  the  Bolshoi,  and 
this  means  trouble,  for  when  Russian  cho- 
reographers try  to  get  experimental  they 


The  great  Maximova  stars  in  the  Moscow  Classical 
Ballet  tour — but  choose  your  dance  carefully. 
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Space. 
The  Final  Frontier  On  A  Cruise  Ship  Too. 


Seabourn  Cruise  Line  conquers  space.  By  giving  you  much  more  of  it. 
Right  down  to  the  closets  where  you  hang  your  clothes. 

Consider:  our  first  ship,  SEABOURN  PRIDE,  is  full  size,  440  feet  by 
60  feet.  But  she  will  carry  only  212  passengers.  Comparably  sized  ships  carry 
as  many  as  400. 

Now  let  your  imagination  take  over  the  extra  space.  Each  cabin  is 
actually  a  suite.  On  the  outside.  Tastefully  appointed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
world's  finest  hotels.  With  sitting  area.  Sleeping  and  dressing  area.  A  walk-in 
closet.  A  large  bath  with  two  sinks.  Even  a  five  foot  wide  window  to  the  world. 

Imagine  the  comfort.  With  fewer  people  there  will  be  no  waiting  in 
line  for  meals  and  activities. 

Imagine  the  service.  In  a  word,  impeccable.  And  gratuities  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

And  the  space  reaches  on  and  on.  From  the  "open-seating"  restaurant, 
where  you'll  dine  when  you  want  and  with  whom  you  want.  To  the  six  passen- 
ger decks  full  of  activities  and  gracious  amentities.  Pools.  Shops.  Casino. 
Lounges.  Spa  with  health  and  physicial  fitness  center.  Even  an  upper  deck 
observatory. 

Seabourn  Cruise  Line.  Come  explore  the  most  exciting  destinations 
under  the  sun.  And  all  the  advantages  of  space. 

For  reservations  or  more  information,  call  your  travel  professional,  or 
to  obtain  a  Seabourn  brochure  call  (415)  391-7444.  Or  write  Seabourn  Cruise 
Line,  55  Francisco  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133. 


SEABOURN 

CRUISE      LINE 
THE  AMERICAS  ■  NORTHERN  EUROPE  -^MTHE  MEDITERRANEAN  •  WEST  AFRICA 
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Love  rings  true. 

Tiffany  presents  diamond 

hand  rings  set  in  platinum  with 

brilliant  cut  or  baguette  diamonds, 

from  $5,000  to  $45,000. 
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Backed  by  the  Chieftains,  Van  Morrison  (center)  recharges  old  Irish  tunes  with  a  hardscrabble  power. 


become  uniquely  ham-handed.  Witness 
The  Creation  of  the  World,  a  neo-sexy, 
corny-joke-filled  rendition  of  Genesis  by 
Natalia  Kasatkina  and  Vladimir  Vasilov, 
the  troupe's  directors.  When  this  ballet 
had  its  premiere,  in  Leningrad  in  1971,  it 
starred  a  twenty-three-year-old  named 
Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  whose  sudden, 
wildfire  leaps — upside  down,  backward — 
were  a  highlight  of  the  production.  That 
highlight  having  been  removed,  however, 
The  Creation  is  not  a  good  bet. 

But  the  company  is  also  bringing  a  Rom- 
eo and  Juliet,  together  with  a  Swan  Lake 
that  attempts  to  reproduce  parts  of  the 
famous  Bolshoi  version,  in  which  the 
astonished  West  saw  Galina  Ulanova  and 
Maya  Plisetskaya  in  the  late  fifties.  There 
will  also  be  a  potpourri  called  Mixed  Reper- 
tory Evening.  This  too  is  a  jokey  item:  a 
satire  on  ballet  competitions.  But  wait: 
included  in  it,  as  the  competitors'  offer- 
ings, are  excerpts  from  such  Russian  clas- 
sics as  Raymonda,  Don  Quixote,  and  The 
Flames  of  Paris.  So,  the  company  gets  to 
rise  above  the  classics — oh,  those  old 
things? — at  the  same  time  that  it  gets  to 
perform  them,  and  we  get  to  see  them.  We 
also  get  to  see  hkaferma  Maximova,  the 
great  Bolshoi  ballerina  (Ulanova's 
protegee),  who  is  leading  the  Moscow 
(Classic  ;il  tour  and  dancing  in  everything 

except  Swan  hike.   Maximova  is  forty- 
nine,  so  she  might  delivei  a  Nureyev  rou- 
tine    slow<  ollapi  c  in  a  rain  ol  b  mquei 
I  ui  probably  not.  I  lei  ( Ji    -  ivintei  in 

I  hi    a. i   rep  'in  IK    pl<  rtdid 
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Wn  Morrison 

Sings  His  W5y  Home 

Irish  traditional  tunes  are  built  in  circles, 
returning  again  and  again  to  their  begin- 
nings, revolving — like  Irish  history — 
around  pains  that  are  almost  too  tender  to 
touch.  It  is  this  music  that  Van  Morrison 
grew  up  singing  in  Belfast,  a  town  where 
you  have  to  pass  armed  guards  and  metal 
detectors  to  enter  the  department  stores. 
Though  he  never  left  the  jigs  and  reels 
completely  behind,  he  worked  to  escape 
that  past  by  disappearing  even  further  (as 
one  of  his  albums  is  entitled)  "into  the 
music."  By  the  time  his  sixties  rock  band, 
Them,  had  a  Top  10  hit,  with  "Gloria,"  he 
sounded  more  like  Ray  Charles  than  a  kid 
from  Ulster.  And  the  transformations  con- 
tinued as  he  moved  to  Woodstock,  New 
York,  and  released  now  classic  records  like 
Astra/  Weeks,  filled  with  his  particular 
strain  of  "Celtic  soul."  In  the  last  decade, 
he  has  removed  himself  almost  entirely 
from  mainstream  pop,  spinning  out  stun- 
ning, often  unheard  albums  drenched  in 
Christian  mysticism. 

With  his  latest  release,  Irish  Heartbeat, 
Morrison  returns  home.  It  is  a  record  of 
m<  >stly  traditional  tunes  produced  with  the 
major  modern  interpreters  of  Irish  folk 
music,  the  Chieftains,  his  first  with  the 
group.  Led  by  the  piper  Paddy  Moloney 
and  the  fiddler  Sean  Keane,  the  Chieftains 
were  formed  in  the  late  fifties  to  play  the 
old  music  the  old  way:  with  harps  and  tin 
whistles  and  the  bass  sound  of  the  hodhran. 
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Auction  to  be  held  on  Monday,  November  14, 
1988  at  7  p.m.  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022.  Admission  to  this 
sale  is  by  ticket  only.  Viewing  is  from  November 
10  through  November  14.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  Christopher  Burge  (212/ 
546-1045)  or  Michael  Findlay  (212/546-1170). 
For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

Illustrated  above:  Claude  Monet,  La  plage  a 

Trouville,  signed  bottom  left  Claude  Monet., 

oil  on  canvas,  18:y4  x  29Yn  in.  (47.6  x  74  cm.). 

Painted  in  1870. 

Estimate: 

$5,000,000/ 

$7,000,000 
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To  the  millions  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
in  Ireland  and  America,  and  especially  to 
their  large  non-Celtic  audience,  the 
Chieftains  are  Ireland's  musical  past.  Es- 
sentially preservationists,  they  have 
changed  their  sound  little  over  nearly  a 
half  dozen  albums. 

So,  Irish  Heartbeat  can  be  heard  as  a  col- 
laboration between  tradition  and  the  sort 
of  rebellion  that  helped  father  modern 
Irish  rock  bands  like  U2  and  the  Pogues. 
From  the  quaint  opening  strains  of  key- 
board and  flute  of  "My  Lagan  Love"  to  the 
dissonant  play  of  pipe  and  fiddle  on  "Rag- 
lan Road,"  the  record  pays  tribute  to  the 
past.  But  as  soon  as  Morrison  begins  sing- 
ing, these  ancient  love  songs  burst  open. 

IRISH  HEARTBEAT  IS  A 

COLLABORATION  BETWEEN 

TRADITION  AND  REBELLION. 

Scatting,  grunting,  getting  lost  in  mesmer- 
izing repetitions,  and  often  overwhelming 
the  placid  Chieftains  with  his  passionate 
dissatisfaction,  Morrison  pours  new  mean- 
ing into  classic  romantic  lyrics:  "No  life 
have  I,  no  liberty/For  love  is  lord  of  all." 

In  the  tradition  of  Irish  expatriates  like 
James  Joyce  (is  that  whom  he  addresses  in 
his  own  "Celtic  Ray"  when  he  sings,  "Lis- 
ten, Jimmy,  I  wanna  go  home"?),  Morri- 
son must  either  transform  the  burden  of  his 
Irish  heritage  or  be  consumed  by  it.  "Don't 
ever  stray,"  sings  Morrison,  "stray  so  far 
from  your  own  ones."  And  the  performer 
never  does. 

"I'm  a  citizen  of  Europe  and  America," 
Morrison  has  said,  "but  I  belong  to,  specifi- 
cally, Ulster."  Irish  Heartbeat  is  full  of  the 
timeless  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  besieged 
country.  Like  the  tough  old  rover  in  the 
song  "Carrickfergus,"  Morrison  has  re- 
turned to  take  a  hard  look  at  his  homeland, 
and  to  begin  again.  — Daniel  Wolf 


Ophuls'S  Dark 
Epic,  Part  III 

Marcel  Ophuls's  four-and-a-half-hour 
documentary  Hotel  Terminus:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Klaus  Barbie  is  a  companion  piece 
to  his  two  other  major  works,  The  Sorrow 
and  the  Pity,  which  dealt  with  French  col- 
laboration and  resistance  during  World 
War  II,  and  The  Memory  of  Justice,  which 
focused  on  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  the 
nature  of  war  guilt.  Like  those  films,  Hotel 
Terminus  proceeds  from  the  specific  to  the 
all-embracing.  The  movie  is  less  about  the 
career  of  Barbie — the  notorious  "butcher 
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V  I ,  G  A  I  ? 


HOTEL  PIERRE  •  2  EAST  61ST  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ROMA  •  GENEVE  •  MONTE  CARLO  •  PARIS    MILANO    TOKYO  ■  HONG  KONG  •  SINGAPORE  ■  OSAKA  •  LONDON 


52  hast  76di  Streei 

\rndfnr  .    u 


Iavec  &  Com  pany,  ltd. 

A  ntinuc  Silver  and  Jewelry 

New  fork  10021    Tclcph<  1   517-8822 

ppd. 
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of  Lyons,"  who  ordered  the  deaths  of  over 
4,000  people  during  the  Second  World 
War — than  it  is  about  the  meaning  of  that 
career.  It  is  an  extraordinary,  unwieldy, 
voluminous  achievement:  equal  parts  de- 
tective story,  philosophical  discourse, 
meditation,  and  scavenger  hunt.  Hotel 
Terminus  offers  further  proof  that  Ophuls 


Banality  of  evil:  "butcher  of  Lyons"  as  family  man. 

remains  the  most  trenchant  and  invigor- 
ating documentary  filmmaker  working 
today. 

The  film  traces  the  movements  of  Bar- 
bie, who  was  finally  brought  to  justice  last 
year  in  France,  from  his  Nazi  years  through 
the  cold  war  to  his  U.S. -abetted  escape, 
and  through  his  leadership  of  a  group  of 
ex— SS  men  and  war  criminals  known  as 
the  "fiances  of  death." 

Ophuls  indicts  the  cold-war  mentality 
for  allowing  Barbie  to  escape  for  so  long  his 
war  criminal's  fate;  his  barbarism  was 
allowed  to  function  unchecked  by  the  very 
forces  that  had  once  sought  to  destroy  it. 
Employed  by  the  United  States  Army  as  an 
intelligence  officer  against  the  Soviets, 
Barbie  later  fled  to  Bolivia  with  the  help  of 
the  army,  the  Vatican,  and  documents 
supplied  by  the  International  Red  Cross. 


On  the  trail,  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  tale:  Marcel 
Ophuls,  with  a  guard,  entering  Barbie's  cell. 
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The  Chosen  Messengers 


Created  by  Nina  Lindsay-Brady 


The  Bighorn  Sheep 

Docile,  Gentle,  Pure 

Cast  in  Solid  Bronze, 
one  of  twelve  exquisite 
animal  sculptures  created 
for  the  Collector. 

May  h'j  purchased  as  a  set 
of  i.-  'My. 

Flea  i 
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This  first  half  of  the  film  lacks  the  charac- 
teristic Ophulsian  richness,  and  the  acts  of 
complicity  have  already  been  extensively 
documented  elsewhere. 

But  in  the  second  half,  when  Ophuls 
brings  these  acts  up  to  date,  when  he 
charts  Barbie's  intimate  involvement  with 
South  American  fascist  military  regimes — 
with  torture,  concentration  camps,  death 
squads,  arms  smuggling,  drug  running — 
the  full  meaning  of  the  movie's  indictment 
comes  through:  Barbie  represents  the  link- 
age between  fascist  terrorism  then  and 
now,  and  his  safe  passage  over  the  years 
points  to  the  condemnable  acts  of  all  those 
democracies  that  fight  one  evil  by  protect- 
ing another.  Hotel  Terminus  excoriates  the 
quid  pro  quo.  — Peter  Rainer 


AQreat 


Paris  Bistro 


While  working  with  Alain  Dutournier, 
one  of  Paris's  star  chefs,  Marcel  Baudis 
learned  how  regional  I  specialties  could 
coexist  with  nou-   I    velle   cuisine 

creations.    Now    j£$&  the  chef-owner 


at  L'Oulette,   a 
half-old  restau- 
Marais  district, 
excellent   ver- 
western  dishes 
safran  (a  special- 
and  a  fine  bran- 
cod  puree  from 
boned  oxtail  in 
leaves   with 
Dutournier), 
duck  breasts 


year-and-a- 
rant  in  the 
Baudis  serves 
sions  of  south- 
like   tripes  au 
ty  of  Cahors) 
dade  (a  salt- 
Nimes) , 
cabbage 
foie  gras  (a  la 
and  roasted 
flanked  with 
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CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  PALM  BEACH,  HONOLULU 

OPENING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FALL  1988 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


P.  Schumacher  \  Co.  ©  I'JHS.  Available-  through  line  designers. 


Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
me  pra<  ti<  ally  synonymous  with  a  <  ertain 
traditional  look. 

roud  ol  it.  Very  proud 


But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known  for 
that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 


"%-JB. 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  luxurious  furniture  fabrics, 
exquisite  draperies  and  carpet  in  the  room  above, 
and  you'll  see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you 


think  of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  TWENTIES 
ROARED  ABOUT. 

Art  Deco  diamond  and  platinum  jewelry  from 
the  Fortunoff  Collection.  The  diamond  eternity 
band,  circa  1920.  $2,500.  Diamond  ring,  circa 
1930.  $5,000.  Diamond  and  sapphire  bracelet, 
circa  1920.  $12,800.  Diamond  earrings,  circa  1920. 
$7,000.  The  diamond  pin,  circa  1920.  $7,800. 

Fortunoff,  the  source 


681  Fifth  Avenue  and  Westbury.  NY.  Wayne  and  Paramus,  NJ.  Toll  free  (800)  223-2326.  Ad  #764  Antique 
merchandise  is  available  at  our  New  York  store  only  If  you're  interested  in  selling  your  antique  jewelry, 
contact  Susan  Volk  or  Judy  Becker  at  our  N.Y.C.  store  or  800  number.  ©  1988  Fortunoff. 


I  ROM  THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTH  >\ 
( )l  ESTATE  SILVER  BY  TIFFANY  &  CO. 

i  he  timeless  elegan<  <•  oi  estate  stei  ling  silvei  Two 

from  :i  set  ol  foui  i  andlestii  ks,  i  in  :i  1915  $8,500  foi 

the  set  of  four.  Antique  tea  urn,  circa  1860  $6,000 

itei  pit(  hei  <  in  a  1915  in  Winthrop  Pattern  v^  000 

Fortunoff,  the  source 
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duck  legs  simmered  in  red  wine. 

The  story  of  this  success  had  a  precar- 
ious beginning.  For  months  no  one  came 
to  this  small,  tucked-away  restaurant;  Bau- 
dis  remembers  having  to  throw  away, 
uneaten,  his  croustades  de  petits  gris  (a  deli- 
cious appetizer  of  snails  in  pastry  with  wal- 
nuts and  garlic)  and  contemplating  an 
untimely  closing.  Even  though  word  has 
now  spread  and  tables  are  regularly  filled, 
L'Oulette  still  bears  a  personal  touch:  Ma- 
rie-Noelle  Baudis,  married  to  the  chef,  is 
still  the  only  dining-room  staff. 

The  Baudis  run  what  might  be  called  an 
updated  Parisian  bistro,  at  once  welcom- 
ing and  unpretentious,  and  gastronomi- 
cally  sophisticated  and  adventurous. 
L'Oulette,  38  Rue  des  Tournelles,  75004 
Paris;  phone:  42  71  43  33.  Closed  Saturday 
lunch  and  all  day  Sunday.  Visa  cards 
accepted.  Prices,  including  service  but  not 
wine:  lunch  fixed-price  menu,  58  francs;  din- 
ner fixed-priced  menu,  90  francs;  a  la  carte, 
110  to  {40  francs.  Reserve  forty-eight  hours 
in  advance  for  dinner. 

— Philip  and  Mary  Hyman 


The  Right  Duff 

A  battlefield  veteran,  the  duffel  coat  has 
lately  been  seen  in  all  sorts  of  more  fash- 
ionable maneuvers.  Donna  Karan  has  de- 
signed a  very  citified  cashmere  velour, 
brass-toggled  version  that  bears  some  of 
this  fall's  most  fashionable  deep  hues — 
magenta,  violet,  and  topaz — as  well  as  a 
price  tag  of  around  $1 ,700.  A  young  New 
York  designer  named  Patricia  Clyne  is 

"IN"  AGAIN,  THE 

DUFFEL  HAS  NEVER 

BEEN  OUT. 

making  a  hoodless  duffel  in  tangerine  with 
black  toggles  ($575).  You  could  say  that 
the  duffel  is  "in"  again,  although,  like  the 
classic  trench  coat  and  the  little  black 
dress,  the  duffel  coat  has  never  been  out  of 
style.  Despite  all  the  new  versions,  the 
best  news  about  the  duffel  is  that  the  origi- 
nal model  is  still  around. 

Named  for  Duffel,  a  once  flourishing 
Belgian  textiles  town  famed  for  producing 
hard-wearing  cloth,  the  duffel  was  a  stan- 
dard-issue coat  to  British  forces.  A  convoy 
coat,  as  it  was  also  known,  had  a  somewhat 
shapeless,  three-quarter-length  design 
with  a  distinctive  wood  toggle-and-rope 
closing  (easy  for  seamen's  cold  hands  to 
manipulate),  roomy  cargo  pockets,  and  an 
impractical  hood  that  gathered  water  like 
a  bu<  ket.  When  duffels  were  discontinued 
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Live  the  Life. 


Exclusively  at  Giorgio.  Beverly  Hills.  New  York  and  selec  stoj 


Important  Autumn  Auctions 

Magnificent  Jewels,  20th  Century  Decorative 
Arts  and  Modern  Bookbindings,  Porcelain, 
Silver,  Gold  Boxes  and  Objects  of  Vertu, 
Portrait  Miniatures,  watches  and  Clocks, 
Russian  Works  of  Art  and  Faberge,  Fine  Wines. 

Am  tions  to  be  held  November  12  through  17,  1988 
at  the  I  lotel  Richemond  in  Geneva.  Viewing  begins 
r  11.  for  further  information,  please  contact 
( Geneva  (4122  28  25  44),  8  Place  de  la 
in'  IK    1204  Geneva,  Switzerland  or  Francois 
hristie's  New  York  (212/546-1133),  502 

York,  NY  10022.  Tor  catalogues, 
Publications  at  718/784-1480. 


mnnd  ru  i  ^  Lai  i  "l  Imperial 
I*;kh 


CHRISTIE'S 

GENEVA 


I  acquired  the  painting  of  my  dreams. 
Only  to  discover  it  was  a  brilliant  forgery 


I  bought  stocks  like  they  were  going  out  of  style. 

And  they  were. 


I  married  for  love. 
Then  found  I  was  being  married  for  money. 


I  bought  myself  a  Waterman. 


There  are  some  decisions  one  never  lives  to  regret. 


«■■■■ 


l^ens  write.  A  'Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  The 
creation  shown  here,  for  example,  has  been  crafted  from  sterling  silver,  painstakingly  tooled  and  balanced  to  absolute  precision. 
Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f)  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  lacquers. 


on  f\  i 
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'ATERMAN 


PARIS 


©  1988  Waterman  Pen  Company 


FREDERIC  REMINGTON 

LIMKTED  EDITIONS  BRONZES 


Fortune  Bronze, 
P.O.  Box  3246, 
Long  Branch, 
New  Jersey  07740 
(212)  7541906 


BRONCO  BUSTER 
H23VxW17" 


$875. 


Also  available  at  $875:  Mountain  Man, 

Northern  Man,  The  Outlaw,  Rattlesnake, 

The  Scalp,  Wicked  Pony,  and  The  Cheyenne. 

Specially  priced:  Buffalo  Signal,  Trooper  Of  The 

Plains,  Coming  Through  The  Rye,  The  Cowboy, 

Buffalo  Horse,  The  Wounded  Bunkie,  Stampede, 

and  Old  Dragoons  Of  1850.  All  Statues  are  100% 

bronze  and  include  a  marble  base. 


PHOTO  BY  BACHRACH 


MOUNTAIN  MAN       NORTHERN  MAN 


RATTLESNAKE 


THE  CHEYENNE 


OUTLAW 


I. 


magine  yourself  surrounded  by  1 5  acres  of  lush  tropical  gardens  in  the  heart  of 

the  city.  Imagine  yourself  experiencing  standards      ^ 

of  service  and  accommodation  that  have  become      @  SnCUtgn-LCl  nOtC-l 

legendary  in  the  East.  Imagine  yourself  at  the  Shangri-  La     SINGAPORE 

Singapore.  One  ot  the  best  hotels  in  the  world. 


A  SHANGRI-LA  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


IN  SINGAPORE  WHERE  ELSE  BUT  THE  SHANGRI-LA 


SHAN',. 


■  '.eovi  ■  kOAb  siv.ai'oki  i02<  in  iv  vm  mix  2i<o'.  shangia  rs 

(AX   7117220/711  1029 
HAW  Rl  I         mfHATIONAL  ISA  *(  ANADA  (800)457  5050 

MA,,         ■ 
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as  standard  military  wear,  after  World  War 
II,  the  British  Ministry  of  Defence  sold  the 
surplus  to  a  clothing  manufacturer  named 
Gloverall  (as  the  name  suggests,  it  made 
gloves  and  overalls).  Civilians  snapped  up 
the  surplus,  and  soon  Gloverall  was  manu- 
facturing fresh  supplies  of  duffels. 

The  Gloverall  duffel,  in  traditional  na- 
vy blue,  became  the  sartorial  symbol  of  so- 
cial renegades  in  the  1950s.  Angry  young 
men,  art  students,  and  beatniks  favored 
the  duffel's  inexpensive  practicality.  Star- 
dust got  sprinkled  onto  the  duffel  when 
Bing  and  Perry  were  seen  crooning  on  TV 
in  the  garment;  when  John  Kennedy  went 
hunched  against  the  elements  on  brooding 
walks  along  the  Massachusetts  coastline, 
he  was  as  often  as  not  in  a  duffel. 

Gloverall  sells  tens  of  thousands  of  duf- 
fels each  year  in  American  stores  (notably 
Brooks  Brothers,  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
and  Marshall  Field's).  The  company  has 
been  wise  enough  not  to  muck  around  too 
much  with  the  coat's  design,  modernizing 
it  only 'sparingly.  The  traditional  length, 
of  thirty-seven  inches,  has  been  extended 
to  a  more  fashionable  thirty-nine  or  forty- 
six  inches,  the  fabric  is  softer,  and  the 
bucket  hood  has  been  replaced  by  a  flat, 
pancake-style  one.  The  four  wood-and- 
rope-wound  toggles  remain  inviolate, 
though  one  can  opt  for  dapper  horn  and 
leather.  Colors  run  to  snappy  navy  blue  or 
tan,  but  the  coat  now  also 
comes  in  mustard,  cranber- 
ry, mossy  green,  and  other 
concessions  to  modern 
taste.  The  price:  an  un- 
fashionably  reason- 
able $250  to 
$500.  With 
only  moderate 
hyperbole, 
the  company 
claims  that 
"the  owner 
will  wear 
out  before 
the  duffel." 
Even  more 
certainly,  it 
will  outlast 
its  encoun  - 
terwithchic. 
— Joni  Miller 


You  might  have 
seen  a  lot  of  duffel 
coats  Me  this; 
now  consider 
the  "original." 


I 


By  Day 


/YORK,  NY. TUCSON,  AZ«  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA'SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA,  CA-GREENWICH,  CT-HARTFORD,  CT-STAMFORD,  CT-BOCA  RATON,  FL«FT.  LAUDERDALE,  FL 
I  BEACH,  FL  •  BOSTON,  MA  •  KENSINGTON,  MD  •  SHORT  HILLS,  NJ  •  PLANO,  TX  •  FAIRFAX,  VA  •  MCLEAN,  VA  •  MIDDLEBURG,  VA  •  WASHINGTON,  DC 
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Kunzitc.  amethyst  and  diamond  necklace 

set  in  IS-karat  gold  with  matching  earclips  and  ring. 


§ 


ST.  CLAIR  JEWELRY 


845  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Water  Tower  Professional  Building  •  Suite  803  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
Phone:  (312)  943-3636  •  Fax:  (312)  943-9386 


The  Mauna  Lani  Bay 
A  hotel  thai  defines  itself 
An  experience  like  no  other 
Where  you  be<  ome  one  with 

II  surroundings.  And  all 


your  possibilities  come  true. 
Renew  yourself.  Because  you 
have  earned  the  right    For 
reservations,  call  800  J67  2323 

ill  your  travel  agent 


Mauna  Lani  Bay 
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Cool  Stuff  ~ 

Christian  Dior  has  maintained  a  stable  of 
sensible-smelling  women's  fragrances,  all 
playing  on  the  house  name  (Miss  Dior, 
Diorissimo,  and  so  on)  and  all  of  them 
accurate  reflections  of  a  refined,  conserva- 
tive, and  rather  uninspired  perfume  com- 
pany. That  image  took  a  startling  turn- 
about with  the  introduction  of  Poison. 
The  fragrance's  strong  character  is  due 
mainly  to  an  unusual  fruity,  somewhat 
plumlike  effect.  Instantly  recognizable, 
Poison  is  controversial,  too:  most  people 
either  love  it  or  hate  it. 


Dior  has  also  had  a  traditional  men's  fra- 
grance in  its  line.  Eau  Sauvage,  introduced 
in  1966,  is  a  cool,  floral,  citrusy  scent  that 
won  and  retained  a  very  loyal  following 
among  conservative  fragrance  users.  Fol- 
lowing the  logic  of  Dior's  last  gambit,  and 
the  suggestive  name,  its  new  men's  fra- 
grance, Fahrenheit  (it  will  be  coming  here 
in  the  fall  of  1989),  seems  destined  to  be  a 
man's  version  of  Poison. 

Just  the  opposite:  Fahrenheit  is  very 
decidedly  on  the 
cool  side.  It  is  a 
modern  fougere 
(French  for  fern),  a 
category  of  scent  that  features  lavender, 
mossy  greenness,  a  geranium  floral  charac- 
ter. The  first  fougere  was  Houbigant's  Fou- 
gere Royale,  in  1882.  Fahrenheit  has  re- 
balanced the  classic  ingredients  of  fougere, 
increasing  the  lavender  dramatically,  add- 
ing a  fresh  "pepperiness"  to  the  top  note, 
and  enhancing  the  body  and  dry-down 
with  a  broad  stroke  of  musk.  The  scent  also 
has  a  wonderful  green  floral  note  some- 
what reminiscent  of  hyacinth.  Complex 
and  understated  at  the  same  time,  Dior's 
Fahrenheit  is  an  elegant  reinterpretation 
of  a  venerable  genre.  — Jill  Resnick 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 

Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 


-\* 


Gefica  Sahara 

Men's  18K  Gold  with  alarm:      $16,900 

Ladies  18K  Gold:  $  9,400 


Xti    Q&^Afco. — 


**&• 


Gerald  Genta  is  like  no  other  watch- 
maker in  the  world.  He  is  the  only 
watchmaker  of  our  time  who  not  only 
runs  his  company  but  personally  designs 
each  model  as  well.  Genta  today  offers 
the  world's  most  complete  collection  of 
sophisticated  timepieces.  The  Gefica 
Sahara  Collection,  a  Genta  design  trade- 
mark, is  handcrafted  in  18K  gold  case 


1 


with  sharkskin  strap  featuring  the 
unique  compass  on  its  buckle.  Each 
piece  is  individually  numbered.  The 
men's  model  displays,  day,  date,  phases 
of  the  moon,  alarm,  second  time  zone. 
Featured  models  also  available  with  18K 
gold  bracelet.  The  Gefica  Sahara  Collec- 
tion is  now  on  display  at  these  select 
jewelers  nationwide. 


BALTIMORE,  Dahne  &  Weinstein  BEVERLY  HILLS,  Fred,  Princess  Ermine  BOCA  RATON,  Mayor's  BOSTON,  Doriman  CHEVY  CHASE,  Chas.  Schwartz  DALLAS,  Fred  FAIRFAX,  Chas  Schwartz 
HOUSTON,  Fred  MIAMI,  Mayor's  NEW  YORK,  Fred,  Gorevic  &  Gorevic,  Tourneau,  Spritzer  &  Fuhrmann,  Chateau  ST  LOUIS,  Hamilton  TROY,  Schubnt  WESTWOOD,  LaViano  WINTER  PARK,  Reynolds 
CARIBBEAN,  Spritzer  &  Fuhrmann 


Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, NY  10022  •  212/759-3340 


Stanley  Wanlass'  "Santa's  New  Toy"  captures  forever  the  magic 

t,  present  and  future.  Acclaimed  internationally  as  the 
or  the  automobile,  Wanlass'  new  limited  edition  of  88 
»i  extraordinary  size  (27V2"  long  bv  20"  high)  and  magnifi- 
cently displayed  on  a  white  Carrara  and  metal-layered  marble  base. 
Order  in  time  for  Christmas.  Telephone:  801-942-1502.  Order: 


flETil  [H^'iVvm  EEEKinE  uffW  l«/fi«Kf»lni  ilvmTOl  il  >1  P7»  HtfTm  Rt'IPliJ 


84092.  FAX  801-942-1313.  Issue  price  $18,750  regular  patina, 
$22,750  hand-painted  patina  as  shown,  plus  shipping. 


"Stanley  Wanlass  is  the  finest 
sculptor  of  the  automobile. " 

Peter  Helck 

"Rolling-sculpture. .  .just plain 
sensuous. " 

The  Detroit  News 


of  the  automobile. " 

Automobile  Quarterly 
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Unglazed  pottery  stallion  and  mare,  each  13  inches  high.  Auction  estimates:  Left,,  £350,000-450,000  ($612,500-787,500); 

Right,  £150.000-250,000  ($262,500-437,500). 


Tang  618-907  AD 


The^e  magnificent  Tang  horses  are  included  in  our  auction  of  Fine  Chinese  ( leramics  and 
Works  of  Art  in  London  on  Tuesday,  December  13. 

For  more  information,  please  contact:  In  London,  Colin  Mackay  at  44(1)408-5145,  Sotheby's, 
34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA;  In  New  York,  Carol  ( lonover  at  (212)  606-7332, 
Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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John  L.  Marion,  principal  auctioneer,  #524728 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1714 


HOWARD 
BEHRENS 


"HILLSIDE  AT  FIRA" 

IMAGE  SIZE  28"  x  i6'A" 

A  LIMITED  EDITION 
SERIGRAPH 
PUBLISHED   BY 


Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  Philip  Herbert,  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  1st  Earl  of  Montgomery,  oil  on  canvas,  in  a  (ii  io 
late  17th  century  auricular  carved  wood  frame,  52'fe  x  42 lk  inches  (133,5  by  108  cm).  Auction  estimate:  £200,000-300,000 
($350,000-525,000). 


British  Paintings  1500-1850 

Auction  in  London:  Wednesday,  November  16  at  11  am. 

Inquiries:  In  London,  James  Miller  or  David  Moore-Gwyn,  44  (1)  408-5405.  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond 
Street,  London  W1A  2AA.  In  Neiv  York,  George  Wachter,  (212)  606-7230.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
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John  1..  Marion,  principal  auctioneer,  #524728 
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Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Bt.,  P.R.A.,  Portrait  of  Louise  Jopling ,  signed  with  monogram  and  dated 

1879,  oil  on  canvas,  by  descent  in  the  family  of  the  sitter,  49 '/i  by  30  inches  (125  by  76  cm). 

To  be  sold  on  November  22.  Auction  estimate:  £150,000-250,000  ($262,500-437,500). 

Victorian  and  19th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Watercolors  and  Sculpture 

Auctions  in  London:  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  November  22  through  24. 

Inquiries:  In  London,  Simon  Taylor,  44  (1)  408-5385  or  Alexander  Apsis,  44  (1)  408-5384. 
Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  A  2AA.  In  New  York,  Nancy  Harrison, 
(212)  606-7140.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 
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AUCTIONS 


It  would  put  a  strain  on  anyone's  the- 
saurus to  describe  the  abundance  be- 
fore us  this  month.  There  are  major 
sales  brimming  with  objets— 
jewelry,  silver,  porcelains,   Fa- 
berge — at  Christie's  Geneva, 
Habsburg  Feldman,  Phillips,  and 
Sotheby's.  Much  of  it  is  of  great 
significance,   such  as  the  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Continental  silver  being 
sold  at  Sotheby's  London  from 
the  British  Rail  Pension  Fund 
collections.   The  two  Latin 
American  art  sales  in  New 
York  at  Christie's  and  Sothe- 
by's,  on  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second,  feature  some  of 
the  best  material  this  burgeoning 
market  has  seen  in  one  place  at 
one  time.  And  in  both  London 
and  New  York  there  are  partial  or 
entire  dispersals  of  at  least  a  half  doz- 
en important  collections,  bearing  the 
names  of  Boone,  Ganz,  Groves,  Robin- 
son (two  different  ones),  Tremaine,  and 
Goetz.  This  is  also  a  month  when  several 
major  Picassos — some  probably  record- 
breaking — will  go  on  the  block. 

In  addition  to  the  wealth  of  saleroom 
activity,  two  inaugurations  are  worth  not- 
ing. Butterfield  &.  Butterfield  opens  its 
new  Los  Angeles  salerooms  on  Sunset 
Boulevard  from  the  seventh  through  the 
eleventh  with  a  series  of  sales  of  furniture, 
decorative  arts,  jewelry,  silver,  paintings, 
and  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets.  This  is  an 
auction  house's  first  attempt  at  a  full- 
fledged  presence  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
since  Sotheby's  closed  its  gallery  there  in 
1982.  Nonetheless,  Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's have  hunter-gatherer  staffs  in  L.A. 
and  even  hold  sales — for  example,  the 
el  '.  triannual  jewelry  West  session, 
on    tin     seventh    at    the    Foill    Seasons 

II  tel. 

nothei    potentially    large 

mark  t  thai  ;ei      hon    hrifi  Iron,  the 
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Into  high  season:  major 
estates,  magnificent  maps, 
and  masterpieces— mostly 

MODERN 


A  Picasso  fest:  Femme  a  la  Mandoline  (1910) 


and,  ol  Sotheby's,  The  Bird  Cage  (1923). 
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Wilson  describes  as  "non-Canadian  paint- 
ings in  Canada."  Ward  Price  hopes  to 
follow  up  with  a  similar  sale  next 
spring,  another  sign  of  faith  that  Can- 
ada is  part  of  the  increasingly  global 
art  market. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  most 
entertaining  sales  on  the  calen- 
dar are  at  Bonhams  in  London. 
On  the  third  and  fourth,  Bon- 
hams offers  politics  and  sex — 
the  Sir  Lincoln  Hallinan  col- 
lection of  political  commemo- 
rative china  and  a  sale  of  erot- 
ica, an  inspired  pairing. 

The  last  time  we  spoke  about 
Impressionists  and  moderns  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  big  sum- 
mer sales  in  London.  Now  it  is 
New  York's  turn  to  shine  in  these 
categories.  Christie's  leads  off  on 
the  first  and  second  with  several 
i,-f  sessions  of  modern  and  contempo- 
rary prints  and  illustrated  books. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  work  from 
numerous  leading  lights — Beckmann, 
Chagall,  Diebenkorn,  Frankenthaler, 
Gauguin,  Johns,  Matisse,  Picasso — but 
the  runaway  winner  in  the  bidding  wars 
should  be  a  completely  intact  set  from  the 
Neuerburg  collection  of  the  seminal 
Briicke  Portfolio,  consisting  of  works  by 
the  founders  of  the  Briicke  movement 
(1906-12).  Sotheby's  has  its  turn  in  the 
limelight  on  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth, 
when  it  disperses  twelve  paintings  (includ- 
ing six  significant  Picassos  ranging  in  date 
from  1923  to  1959)  from  the  fabled  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Ganz — most 
of  which  should  sell  for  over  $1  million. 
This  sale  will  be  followed  by  other  sessions 
featuring  important  late  oils  by  Gauguin 
and  van  Gogh  and  brilliant  midcareer 
works  by  Degas  and  Renoir.  And  on  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  one  of  the  two 
Christie's  Impressionist  and  modern 
paintings  sessions,  in  New  York,  features 
nine  superb  paintings  from  the  Groves  col- 
lection,  including  works  by  Guillaumin, 
Luce,  Martin,  Pissarro,  and  Utrillo.  The 
lion's  share  of  attention,  however,  should 
go  i"  Puasso's  rare  cubist  masterpiece  of 
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FOR  GIFT  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE  CALL  1-800-CHEER-UP  (EXCEPT  WHERE  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW) 
80  AND  100  PROOF/100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  (ABSOLUT  COUNTRY  OF  SWEDEN")  ©  1987  CARILLON  IMPORTERS  LTD.JEANECK,  NJ. 


Sometimes  the  ultimate  luxuries 
are  the  simplest.  Like  basking 
under  a  warm  sun.  Undisturbed. 

Now  imagine  a  lavish  pool.  A 
private  fitness  club.  A  concierge. 

These  are  just  a  few  reasons 
why  the  new  Ali'i  Tower  at  the 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  is  the 
most  luxurious  hotel  on  the 
sands  of  Waikiki. 

Call  your  travel  consultant 
or  l-800-HILTONS  today. 


ALII  TOWER 

Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 


AUCTIONS 


At  Bonhams,  political  memorabilia. 

1910  Femme  a  la  Mandoline.  The  other 
Christie's  sale  of  Impressionist  and  modern 
pictures,  in  London  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
will  feature  what  is  being  touted  as  the 
Picasso  that  will  break  the  auction  record 
both  for  a  Picasso  and  for  a  twentieth-cen- 
tury work  of  art:  the  rose-period  Acrobat 
and  Young  Harlequin  (1905).  Christie's 
puts  the  estimate  at  $17  million.  And 
among  the  major  modern  American  pic- 
tures froln  the  Tremaine  collection,  also  at 
Christie's  on  the  ninth,  are  a  Jasper  Johns 
White  Flag  and  a  midfifties  Jackson  Pollock 
entitled  Frieze.  Less  lavish  but  no  less 
attractive  in  some  ways  is  the  Phillips  New 
York  sale  on  the  fifteenth  of  Impression- 
ist, modern,  and  contemporary  paintings, 
drawings,  and  sculpture,  with  works  by 
Degas,  Modigliani,  and  Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, among  others. 

Those  whose  interests  run  in  different 
directions  need  have  no  fear  this  month. 
Dramatic,  not  to  say  melodramatic,  exot- 
ic, erotic,  and  at  times  verging  on  un- 
abashed kitsch,  the  pompier  spirit  is  more 
alive  and  visible  than  ever  in  academe, 


Picasso's  Acrobat  and  Young  Harlequin  (1905). 
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If  you're  like  most  people, 
you've  tried  pasta 
in  every  form  im- 
ginable.  Canned 
entrees.  Frozen 
dinners.  And  of 
course,  dried. 
But  if  you  really  love  pasta, 
there's  no  substitute  for  the 


kind  that's  made  fresh,  and 
kept  that  way  The 
kind  we  make  at 
Contadina  Fresh?1 
We  start  with 
choice  natural 
ingredients,  like 
durum  flour,  whole 
eggs,  imported 


cheeses,  meats  and  spices. 
Then  we  put  our  pasta 
in  specially  designed  con- 
tainers to  seal  in  the  fresh 


HHBHH'I 


taste. 
And  date- 
stamp  each 
package,  so 
you  know 
exactly 
iiowfresh. 

Finally, 
we  rush  it  to 
supermarkets 
in  refrigerated 
trucks. 

We  cant  trunk 
of  anybody  who  goes  to  this 
much  trouble  to  make  pasta. 

Then  again,  we  can't 
think  of  anybody  who  makes 
pasta  this  good. 
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MAKINAKA  SAl.'C.i; 
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In  your  grocer's 
refrigerated  section. 

©  1 988  Pasta  &  Chef  ml-.  In< 


Grand  hotel  elegance,  softly  stated  and  internationally  acclaimed. 
AAA  Five  Diamonds  and  Fisher  Five  Stars  shine  for  Halekulani. 


On  the  Beach  at  VJaikiki 

2199  Kalia  Road.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96815 

Gj!!  your  travel  agent,  or  toll  free  800-367-2343.  or  808-923-2311 

cIhecJeadin^Hotelsofth^Worid ?  l^rowroHbras 


BRUSSELS-GRAND  PLACE 


Belgium.  The  key  to  Europe. 


In  Belgium,  you'll  savor  the  diversity  of 
the  European  experience  —  and  yet  still 
feel  at  home  The  warmest  of  welcomes 
awaits  you.  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
taverns  that  are  the  hallmark  of  Belgian 
hospitality  in  every  price  range.  You'll  meet 
Americans  who  came  here  on  a  visit 
several  y<-  and  stayed  It's  easy 


to  understand  why :  because  you'll  also 
meet  the  Belgians,  people  who  speak  your 
language  and  are  happy  to  share  with  you 
the  "good  life"  of  their  unique  country, 
where  traditional  values  mark  time  to 
the  heartbeat  of  modern  Europe. 

For  further  information  call  the  Belgian  Tourist  Office  12 12) 
758  8130.  your  nearest  Sabena  office  or  your  travel  agent 


\* 


Brlglan  Tourist  Office 


At  Christie's  London's  Japanese  sale,  an  Arita. 

museums,  drawing  rooms,  and  salerooms; 
note,  for  example,  the  important  nine- 
teenth-century pictures  sale  at  Christie's 
London  on  November  25.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  gauge  the  current  allure  of  Victorian 
aesthetics  ought  to  consult  the  estimates 
attached  here  to  works  by  Alma-Tadema, 
Burne-Jones,  Lear,  and  Waterhouse. 

On  the  thirtieth  New  York's  William 
Doyle  Galleries  presents  its  always  strong 
fall  Americana  sale  with  a  large  group  of 
soigne  Federal-period  furniture.  On  the 
ninth  and  tenth  Christie's  London  fields  a 
mammoth  sampler  of  Japanese  works  of 
art,  featuring  exceptional  seventeenth- 
century  Export  porcelain  and  early  enam- 
eled wares.  A  session  devoted  exclusively 
to  prints  and  screens  includes  some  twen- 
ty-five classic  erotic  prints,  lovely  Hiro- 
shige  material,  and  a  magnificent  seven- 
teenth-century six-fold  screen  from  the 
Kano  school  depicting  stabled  horses. 

London — Sotheby's,  November  16.  Brit- 
ish paintings.  A  sale  featuring  landscapes 
and  portraits  by  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
Romney,  Van  Dyck,  et  al.  would  be 
enough  to  cause  collectors  to  stir.  A  fur- 
ther guarantee  of  piqued  interest  is  that 
the  material  is  from  such  significant  pri- 
vate collections  as  the  Boone  estate 
(which  is  being  sold  to  benefit  Johns  Hop- 
kins University)  and  that  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  South  African  diamond 
millionaire  Sir  Joseph  Robinson.  But  what 
makes  this  a  full-blown  major  event  is  that 
the  paintings  are  not  only  first-rate  but  fre- 
quently of  important  sitters — Lawrence's 
Prince  Regent,  later  George  IV,  Gainsbor- 
ough's Martha  Drummond,  Romney's 
Boone  Children. 

New  York — Christie's,  November  18. 
The  John  F.  Fleming  collection.  When 
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Time,  the  eternal  dilemma. 


Perhaps  not. 

At  Audemars  Piguet,  we  view  time  as 
uniquely  personal;  never  more  so  than  in 
the  choice  of  a  watch. 

Look  closely  at  the  three  pictured  watches; 
each  handmade  and  therefore,  limited;  each 
Swiss;  and  each  with  a  totally  different  ap- 
proach to  time. 

To  the  left,  understated  time;  the  classic 
strap  watch  in  18K  gold  with  automatic 
movement,  calendar,  and  sweep  second 
hand. 

Next,  endless  time;  the  Perpetual  Calen- 
dar in  18K  gold  with  automatic  movement 
that  indicates  the  date,  the  day,  the  month, 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 


Finally  measured  time;  the  Chronograph 
in  18K  gold  with  deployment  buckle  and 
automatic  movement  that  measures  time  in 
split-seconds,  seconds,  minutes  and  hours. 

But  perhaps  by  solving  the  dilemma  of 
time,  Audemars  Piguet  has  only  managed 
to  create  another: 

The  dilemma  of  choice. 


Memars  Piguet 

The  most  exclusive  watch 


Found  only  at  the  most  exclusive  jewelers. 
For  catalog,  send  $  5  to  Audemars  Piguet,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  NYC  10118 


tertainmeni  center  your  electronics  will  do  a  disappearing  act. 
sleights  of  hand  make  it  possible.  To  see  our  styles,  coordinated 
edon  collections,  we  invite  you  to  visit  one  of  the  authorized  dealers 
listed. 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
Bottom'  s 
Tucson 
Ban 

Arkansas 

rings 
Brand  "■■  II 
Little  Rock 
Brandon  //»:<> 
Little  Rock 
Dillard's. 
Park  Plaza  Mall 
Pine  Bluff 
Brandon  Housi 

California 
Costa  Mesa 
Glabman's  Furn 
Los  Angeles 
Glabman  s  Furn. 
Pasadena 
/  H.  Biggar  Co. 
San  Diego 
V  ]  Lloyd  Furn. 
Santa  Barbara 
Garrett's  Furniture 
Solana  Beach 
I '  /  Lloyd  Furn 
Torrance 
Glabman  s  Furn. 
Woodland  Hills 
Glabman's  Furn. 

Canada 
Toronto,  Ont 
Ridpath 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs 
Homestead  House 
Colorado  Springs 
Howard  Lorton 
Denver 

Homestead  House 
Denver 
Howard  Lorton 

Connecticut 

Enfield 
Nassau  s 
Henredon  GalL  n 
Hartford 
Nassau  Furniture 
Milford 

Waysidt  Furniture 
Terryville 
Terryville  Furniture 
West  Hartford 
Connecticut  Home 
Interiors 

Florida 

Jacksonville 
Liberty  Furniture 
Lantana 
Cabot  House 
Manaiapan 
Worrell's  Interiors 
N  Palm  Beach 
Worrell's  Interiors 
Palm  Beach 
Worrell's  Interiors 
Stewart 
Worrell's  Interiors 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Beverly  Hall  Inr 
Atlanta 
Rick 

Augusta 
Want*  ■ 

bill     lurmtun 

.nah 
/i  n  tl .  Hull  In' 

htll     lurmtun 

l/.ll     lurmtun 


Illinois 

Barrington 
Richard  Honquesl 
Chicago 
Maurice  Mandle 
Lincolnwood 
Colby 's 
Oakbrook 
Colby's 

Indiana 

Evansville 

Lazarus 

Indianapolis 

Lazarus 

Munster 

Titles  Interiors 

Iowa 

Sioux  City 
Hatch  Furniture 

Kansas 

Wichita 
Marion  Alley 
Wichita 
Dillard's 

Kentucky 

Lexington 

Lazarus 

Louisville 

Lazarus 

Paducah 

Rust  &  Martin 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans 
Huruitz-Mintz 

Maryland 

Annapolis 
Mastcrcraft  Interiors 
Rockville 
Mastercraft  Interiors 

Massachusetts 

Fall  River 
Cabot  House 
Haverhill 
Cabot  House 
Needham 
Allen 's  Furniture 
Norwood 
Lexington  Furn. 
Worcester 
David  Burwick 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

Jacobson  Stores 

Birmingham 

Jacobson  Stores 

Dearborn 

Jacobson  Stores 

Detroit 

/  L  Hudson 

E  Lansing 

Jacobson  Stores 

Flint 

J  I.  Hudson 

Grosse  Pointe 

Jacobson  Stores 

Harper  Woods 

/  /.  Hudson 

Jackson 

Jacobson  Stores 

Kalamazoo 

Jacobson  v 

Livonia 

Jacobson  Stores 

/  I.  Hudvm 

aw 
Jacobson  Stores 
Southfield 
/  /.  //■ 

H 
I  I.  Hudson 

I  I    /;• 

I  I    II, 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Dayton  Is 

Missouri 

Cape  Girardeau 

Rust  &  Martin 

Chesterfield 

Dillard's. 

Chesterfield  Mall 

Columbia 

Rust  &  Martin 

Independence 

Dillard's. 

Independence  Mall 

Kansas  City 

Davidson  s  Furn. 

Kansas  City 

Dillard's 

Kansas  City 

Yates  Interiors 

Springfield 

Dillard's 

St.  Louis 

Cam/oil's 

St.  Louis 

Dillard's 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Nebraska  Furniture 

New  Hampshire 

Portsmouth 
Cabot  House 

New  Jersey 

Bricktown 
Zakson  's 
Bridgewater 
Huffman  &  Koos 
East  Brunswick 
Huffman  &  Koos 
Eatontown 
Huffman  &  Koos 
Hackensack 
Huffman  &  Koos 
Livingston 
Huffman  &  Koos 
Middletown 
Middletown  Interiors 
Paramus 
Huffman  &  Koos 
Paterson 
Bograd  s 
Rahway 

Huffman  &  Koos 
Totowa 

Huffman  &  Koos 
Wayne 
Macy  's, 
Willowbrook  Mall 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 
Homestead  House 

New  York 

Albany 

Stickley  Furniture 

Binghamton 

Nelson  Ellis  Furn 

Buffalo 

Gardner  Furniture 

Carle  Place 

Huffman  &  Koos 

Manlius 

Stickley  Furniture 

Mi   Kisco 

Mt  Kisco  Furn. 

Nanuet 

Huffman  &  Koos 

New  York  City 

\lll<    . 

Il<  mid  St/win 
Roslyn  Height 
I- rank  J  I  aldwell 

StnkL\  Furniture 


North  Carolina 

Charlotte 
Boyle's  Furniture 
High  Point 
Black's  Furniture 
High  Point 
Young's  Furniture 
Wilmington 
Murrow  Furniture 

North  Dakota 

Fargo 

Bacr  's  House 

of  Quality 

Ohio 

Canton 

The  Higbee  Co. 

Cincinnati 

A.  B.  Closson  Jr. 

Cincinnati 

Lazarus 

Cleveland 

The  Higbee  Co. 

Cleveland 

Sedlaks 

Columbus 

Lazarus 

Columbus 

Lombard's 

Dayton 

Elder  Beerman 

Dayton 

Lazarus 

Lima 

Lazarus 

Mansfield 

Lazarus 

Mentor 

The  Higbee  Co. 

Rocky  River 

The  Higbee  Co. 

Westlake 

Warner  Interiors 

Oklahoma 

Norman 
Mister  Robert 
Oklahoma  City 
Housley  Brothers 
Shawnee 
Brown  Furniture 
Tulsa 
Rich's  of  Tulsa 

Oregon 

Beaverton 
Parker  Furniture 

Pennsylvania 

Bridgeville 
Levin  Furniture 
Erie 

Tmmbetta  's 
Monroeville 
Levin  Furniture 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Levin  Furniture 
Pittsburgh 
Arthur  Moser 
Wexford 
Levin  Furniture 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 
Roitman  &  Son 

South  Carolina 

Charleston 
Southeastern  Galhru  s 
Greenville 

(  reamer  Furnitun 

Hilton  Head 

lown  &  Country  Furn 

South  Dakota 
Rapid  City 
Urn  i     House 
nt  Quality 
Sioux  Fall* 

IUii  t      I  If, a  i 

hi  Quality 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Jernigan's  Furn. 

Memphis 

Dillard's. 

Mall  of  Memphis 

Nashville 

Sprintz  Furniture 

Texas 

Abilene 

Waldmp's  Furniture 

Amarillo 

Heath  Interiors 

Austin 

Louis  Shanks 

Dallas 

Dillard's. 

Valley  View  Mall 

Dallas 

Adele  Hunt 

Dallas 

Gabbert's 

Dallas 

Wier's  Furniture 

Dallas 

Weston  s  Furn 

El  Paso 

Homestead  House 

Ft.  Worth 

Dillard's. 

Ridgmar  Mall 

Ft.  Worth 

Ellison 's 

Ft.  Worth 

Gabbert  s 

Houston 

Brittain's  Furn. 

Houston 

Dillard's. 

Post  Oak 

Houston 

Suniland  Furn. 

Hurst 

Dillard's. 

Northeast  Mall 

Longview 

Trend  Furniture 

Lubbock 

Cagle  Furniture 

San  Antonio 

Dillard's. 

Ingram  Park  Mall 

San  Antonio 

Dillard's. 

Windsor  Park  Mall 

San  Antonio 

Louis  Shanks  Furn. 

San  Antonio 

Stowers  Furniture 

Sugarland 

Brittain  s  Furn. 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 
Crawford  and  Day 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Mastercraft  Interiors 

Fairfax 

Stanis  Furniture 

Farmville 

Green  Front  Furn. 

Richmond 

Jack  Thompson  Furn. 

Virginia  Beach 

Willis  Wayside  Furn 

Washington 

Bellevue 

Masin  's  Fine  Furn 

Seattle 

Masin's  Fine  Furn 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
Kunzelmann  Esser 


Henredon 
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The  world  according  to  sixteenth-century  China. 

Fleming  died,  last  year,  he  was  the  preem- 
inent American  rare-books  dealer.  He  had 
unusually  ample  time  to  develop  his  hold- 
ings— his  career  in  rare  books  began  when 
he  was  fifteen,  in  1925,  when  he  went  to 
work  for  the  legendary  dealer  A.S.W. 
Rosenbach.  Some  idea  of  the  prime  mate- 
rial that  passed  through  Fleming's  hands  is 
provided  by  this  400-lot  sale — half  from 
his  personal  collection  of  impeccable 
presentation  copies  of  key  works  by  the 
likes  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Darwin, 
Stevenson,  Shaw,  Steinbeck,  and  others; 
half  from  the  remaining  stock  of  the  Flem- 
ing Rare  Book  Company,  which  includes 
George  Washington's  autograph  autobi- 
ography of  1 786  and  a  rare  autograph  letter 
by  Martin  Luther.  The  balance  of  Flem- 
ing's inventory  will  be  dispersed  by  New 
York's  Swann  Galleries  on  November  21 
and  into  next  year. 

London — Sotheby's,  November  22.  The 
Philip  Robinson  collection  of  maps, 
books,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Chi- 
na. Perhaps  the  rarest  jewel  of  this  month's 
selections,  the  Robinson  collection  has 
been  judged  second  only  to  the  Vatican 
Library's  holdings  in  this  particular  field. 
The  most  interesting  material  is  a  set  of 
maps  and  related  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical material  that  reflects  the  remark- 
able role  of  such  Jesuit  scholar-missionar- 
ies as  Matteo  Ricci  in  the  development  of 
Chinese  cartography  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Two 
unique  Chinese  maps  from  1 593  and  1602 
show  that  some  100  years  after  the  discov- 
ery of  America  the  Jesuits  had  brought  the 
great  news  to  ( )hina.       — James  R.  Lyons 
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The   new   M  ei  s  t  er  st  ii  ck  from   Montblanc 


The    art    of   writing 

MONT° 
BLANC 

For  the  store  nearest  you  call  Koh-I-Noor  Rapidograph  Inc  (201)  479  4124  In  Canada,  (416)  671  0696 
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Modernism  in  lotus  land: 
the  goetz  collection 


Among  the  treasures  the  Goetzes  harbored  in  Beverly  Hills:  this  early  Cezanne,  Dans  la  Vallee  de  I'Oise. 


"Later  on  they  added 
French  Impressionist 
paintings  to  the  new 
house,  which  lent  itself 
admirably  to  an  ever- 
growing collection  that  was  first-rate  by 
any  standards,"  Irene  Mayer  Selznick 
wrote  about  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Edith  and  William  Goetz.  Mrs.  Selznick 
(who  was  married  to  the  film  producer 
David  O.  Selznick)  and  her  sister  were  the 
daughters  of  the  movies  pioneer  Louis  B. 
Mayer.  The  collection  assembled  by  the 
Goetzes  (he  was  a  film  executive,  too,  a 
founder  of  Universal-International  Pic- 
tures) was  nearly  unique  among  Holly- 
wood's  "royal  circle"  of  the  1940s  and 
1950s,  when  the  size  of  one's  home  and 
one's  jewels  was  still  far  more  important 
than  the  quality  ofwhat  hung  on  the  walls. 
.  Edward  G    Robinson's  collection, 

amonj   those  of]  lolly  wood  personalities  of 

ildo  mpare  to  the  more  than 
loetzes  (who  stopped 

-  <>ll'  '53)  wcr.    eventually   ti  • 

e  lor  lli« 
*TOt<    .'■  little  sis- 

terl  '  .  nditure 


should  be  conspicuous."  At  least  the 
Goetzes  spent  well. 

After  Mr.  Goetz's  death,  in  1969,  Mrs. 
Goetz  (who  died  earlier  this  year)  sold  off 
about  half  the  collection  (including  two 
Cezannes  and  a  ravishing,  fauvist-period 
Matisse).  Twenty-eight  of  the  remaining 
works  will  be  auctioned  by  Christie's  in 
New  York  on  November  14. 

This  will  be  an  Event  on  several  levels. 
First,  it  opens  a  window  on  an  era  and  a 
life-style  that  we  shall  never  see  again. 
Second,  viewed  as  a  whole — or  even  as 
part  of  the  whole — it  is  the  kind  of  utterly 
personal  collection  that  is  hardly  ever 
found  today.  And,  third,  individually  the 
works  are  very,  very  good.  This  is  not  a  col- 
lection composed  entirely  of  masterpieces, 
although  a  number  of  pictures  in  it  certain- 
ly fall  into  that  category,  but  it  is  of  very 
high  quality.  Among  the  works  to  be  sold, 
Monet's  La  Plage aTrouville  (1870),  a  little 
earlier  than  but  very  reminiscent  of  that 
artist's  great  La  Terrasse  a  Ste.  Adresse,  is  a 
standout  (estimated  at  $5  million  to  $7 
million),  as  it  a  I  >ega!  *  ulpture,  Petite 
Danseuse  de  he  sec  >nd  of 

fourteen  origin  il  hei  <>t  whi<  b 


ROYALVELVET 

The  beautiful  new 

VARIATIONS 
towels  are  available 
at  these  fine  stores. 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Abraham  &  Straus 

B.  Altman 

Bloomingdale's 

Fortunoff 

Grumbachers 

Hahne's 

Hecht  Company 

Hess's 

Jordan  Marsh 

Lee  Jay 

Macy's 

M.  Epstein's 

Pomeroy's 

Stern's 

Thalhimers 

The  Bon  Ton 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

CENTRAL  REGION 

Bath&A-Half 
Carson,  Pi  he,  Scott 
Dayton-Hudson 
H.  C.  Prange 
Lazarus 
L.  S.  Ayres 
Marshall  Field 
P.  A.  Bergner/Boston 

Stores 
Younkers 

SOUTHERN  REGION 

Burdine's 

D.  H.  Holmes 

Gayfer's/Montgomery 

Ivey's 

Joyce  Bertram 

Maas  Brothers 

Macy's  Atlanta 

Maison  Blanche 

Rich's 

Village  Linen 

WESTERN  REGION 

Broadway 

Bullock's 

Emporium  Capwell 

Joslin's 

J.  W.  Robinson's 

Macy's  California 

May  Company 

Strouds 

ZCMI 
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FIELDCREST,  60  W  40th  Street,  NY,  NY  10018  •  A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  Inc. 
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serious 
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Carl  Wilhelm  Fredrich  Bauerle  (German,  1831-1912),  An  Autumn  Idyll.  Signed  1.1.:  C.  Bauerle  1877. 
Oil  on  canvas,  32'/2  x  46'/4  inches  (82.6  x  117.5  cm). 

PROVENANCE:  National  Art  Gallery  of  South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia;  circa  1879  to  February  1959  (accession  no.  733). 
Collection  Mr.  V.A.  Evans,  Australia. 

Collection  Mr.  Christopher  Day  and  Mr.  Edward  Barkes,  Sydney,  Australia,  acquired  September  15,  1987. 
EXHIBITION:  Sydney,  Australia,  Australian  International  Exhibition,  1879. 

LITERATURE:  Ulrich  Thieme  and  Felix  Becker  Allgemeines  Lcxikon  der  Bildenden  Kunstler,  vol.  3  (Leipzig:  Veb  E.A.  Seeman 
Verlaj;,  P-  72).  r    b 

:.  Benezit,  Diriionnairc  critique  ct  docunwutairc  des  ncintrcs,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs  et  eraveurs,  vol.  1  (Paris: 
l  Librairie  Griind,  1976),  p.  523. 
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A  genuine  Elleance. 


An  utter  extravagance  at  $50,000. 


A  stylish  investment  at  $600. 


A  work  of  art  in  sterling  silver  and 


gemstones.  with  the  creamiest. 


long-lasting,  featherproof  lipstick. 


custom-colored  to  your  complexion. 


An  everyday  necessity. 


A  timeless  luxury. 


at  Neiman  Marcus 


The  world's  most  elegant,  ref  illable  cosmetic  cases  in  18K  gold  and  sterling  silver. 
For  information  and  portfolio,  please  call  1-800-634-8146. 
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Beautiful  hand  crafted  conservatories  made  in  England 
since  1874  to  our  original  Victorian  designs  -  an 
impeccable  pedigree  befitting  that  of  England's  finest 
homes  and  discerning  gentry. 

Our  modular  system  and  custom  building  capabilities 
ensure  an  infinite  variety  of  designs  for  a  vast  range  of 
American  home  styles. 

Built  from  the  finest  quality  Western  Red  Cedar  our 
conservatories  are  available  with  special  insulating  glass 
or  anti  solar  glass,  combining  modem  technology  with 
craftsmanship  of  a  bygone  age. 

Prices  from  $17,000  (excluding  foundations  and 
installation).  Our  agents  are  available  for  on-request 
visits  throughout  New  England. 


For  22  page  colour  brochure  send  to:    , 

Amdega  Limited,  5 

Department  CN11/8, 
Boston  Design  Center, 
Boston,  MA  02210. 
Tel:  617  951  2755 
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Please  send  brochure  Q 
Please  arrange  visit   Q 

Name  

Address 


Addition*]  sales  agents 
required  in  some  states 
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Tel: 
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8  10  Hans  Road 
Kmghtstxtdge  London  S  W  3 
lopp  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  01  589  5266 

tstdOfcsDed  1923 

Membe'  ot  ine 
Br  ten  Ani.que 
Dealers  Association 


A  line  Sheraton  period 
NatinvMHxJ  secretaire  bookcase 
»nh  calamaiufer  panels  and  of 
rare  small  si/e 
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Modigliani's  Lunia  Ciechowska  (1918). 

sold  last  spring  for  $10  million),  which  is 
expected  to  sell  for  $8  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion. Manet's  Portrait  of  Alice  Legouvre 
(1875;  .estimated  at  $1.4  million  to  $1.8 
million)  is  a  beauty  and  as  good  a  Manet  as 
one  is  likely  to  find — if  one  could  be 
found — on  today's  market.  There  are  two 
Picassos,  the  pre-blue-period  Maternite 
( 1901 )  and  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  son  in 
a  Pierrot  costume  (circa  1925);  also  a 
fine  Cezanne  from  his  Impressionist  peri- 
od, which  definitely  belongs  in  a  museum 
collection.  There  are  several  Bonnards,  as 
well  as  Sisley,  Modigliani,  Fantin-Latour, 
Soutine,  and  Vuillard,  the  drawing  for 
Gauguin's  Yellow  Christ,  and  the  series  of 
twelve  exquisite  watercolors  for  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  by  Marie  Laurencin. 

One  painting  of  the  Goetzes'  that  is  not 
for  sale  is  van  Gogh's  Self-Portrait  by  Can- 
dlelight, whose  authenticity  has  been  in 
dispute  for  some  time  (rumor  has  it  that  it 
had  been  owned  by  Gauguin  and  "im- 
proved" by  him).  It  was  hung  in  a  room  of 

THE  MANET  IS 

AS  GOOD  AS  ONE  IS 

LIKELY  TO  FIND. 

its  own  in  the  Goetzes'  Holmby  Hills  resi- 
dence, and  whatever  its  merits  as  an  auth- 
entic vanGogh,  it  became  Hollywood  lore. 
While  at  Universal-International,  Mr. 
Goetz  bought  the  film  rights  to  Irving 
Stone's  novel  Lust  for  Life,  which  he  came 
to  consider  unfilmable.  When  finally  it 
was  made,  Mr.  Goetz  told  the  film's  pro- 
ducer, Dore  Schary,  "You're  bound  to 
have  a  box-office  smash.  Everyone  who 
owns  a  van  Gogh  will  come  to  see  it." 

— Stuart  Greenspan 
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THE   LIVELY  "ARTS 


Christopher  Alden  is  star- 
ing peevishly  at  the  set  of 
his  Long  Beach  Opera 
production  of  Montever- 
di's The  Return  of  Ulysses. 
Smoke  is  rising  in  heaps  from 
one  of  the  footlights,  reinforc- 
ing his  feeling  that  something  is 
not  right.  The  show  is  to  open 
in  two  nights,  and  his  face  is 
covered  by  a  poker  player's  two 
A.M.  grizzle.  He  scans  a  minia- 
ture Greek  temple  on  a  grassy 
mound  upstage  and  then  in- 
spects the  stage  floor,  covered 
by  a  green-and-black  grid, 
which  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
opera-board  members  says  re- 
minds her  of  kitchen  linoleum. 
"I  hate  that  green,"  Alden 
announces  finally.  "It  looks  like 
Easter.'' 

He  has  decided  that  the  en- 
tire floor  should  be  done  over  in 
black,  and,  in  his  characteristi- 
cally democratic  manner,   he 
canvasses  everyone  in  earshot 
for  their  opinions — the  set  designer,  the 
lighting  designer,   the  stage  manager — 
turning  finally  to  a  visiting  journalist.  The 
company's  general  director,  Michael  Mi- 
lenski,  perhaps  with  an  imminent  opening 
on  his  mind  and  a  surplus  of  green  paint  in 
the  basement,  manages  to  convince  Alden 
that  the  green  gives  a  sense  of  the  ocean.  A 
compromise  is  struck,  and  a  blackish  green 
is  settled  upon. 

"It's  always  a  cliff-hanger,"  says  the 
designer  of  his  Ulysses,   Paul  Steinberg. 
Milenski  shrugs  off  the  eleventh-hour  de- 
cision, conceding,  "Chris  does  things  on 
the  spot,  so  you  can  never  have  a  complete 
technical  rehearsal  with  him."  If  Milenski 
appears  to  be  laid-back  about  a  chaotic 
ing style,  he  knows  that  AKkn's  icon- 
approach  has  saved  the  Long 
i  era  from  being  just  another  sta- 
a  war-horses  ;md  I  tamped  it  as 
country's  most    idventurous 
> r ues.  Waiving  rh<     tandard 
Iden  has  prom 


The  firebrand  director 

christopher  alden  is 
shaking  opera  to  its  core 


BY  JAN  STUART 


IS  ALDEN  "THE  CALVIN  KLEIN 
OF  THE  OPERA  WORLD"? 

ments  of  such  works  as  Death  in  Venice,  The 
Coronation  of  Poppea,  and  the  rarely  pro- 
duced original  version  of  Ariadne  aufNax- 
os  in  aggressively  theatrical,  intensely 
choreographed  productions  that  discour- 
age fence-sitting.  On  opening  nights,  you 
could  set  your  watch  by  the  walk-out  traf- 
fic. He  stirs  audiences  from  their  naps  and 
critics  into  paroxysms  of  huffing  and  puf- 
fing. The  estimable  Jonathan  Miller,  no 
wimp  when  it  comes  to  making  strong 
operatic  statements,  has  dubbed  Alden 
the  Calvin  Klein  of  the  opera  world. 

Trendy  provocateur  or  tomorrow's 
hope?  A  cursory  tour  of  Alden  images 
might  suggest  the  former.  In  Poppea,  Oc- 
tavia  is  a  druggy  Joan  Crawford  type  who 
shoots  up  between  board  meetings  and 
sings  her  "Addio,  Roma"  in  a  straitjacket. 
In  the  relatively  benign  Ulysses,  Ulysses  is 
i  i  rippled  Vietnam  vet,  and  Penelope's 
suitors  are  hollow-eyed  creatures   0U(   of 

Niyhi  <if  the  Living  Dead    In  Ariadne, 

Strauss's   noiiveau   ri<  he   mili  lime 


green  kitsch  palace  modeled  af- 
ter California's  Madonna  Inn, 
and  the  punk  rocker  Zerbinetta 
does  her  aria  as  a  striptease. The 
implied  West  Coast  decadence 
was  so  clear  that  an  abashed 
L.A.  Herald  Examiner  headline 
read,  "Long  Beach  Opera  As- 
saults Audience." 

"It's  true.  That  was  the 
point,"  says  the  elfin-framed 
Alden,  whose  revisionist  stag- 
ings have  also  appeared  at  the 
Santa  Fe,  San  Francisco,  and 
Basel  opera  companies,  at  the 
Houston  Grand  Opera,  and 
with  the  London  Sinfonietta. 
"Opera  is  a  terrifying  thing,  and 
most  directors  think  in  terms  of 
controlling  the  chaos,  deliver- 
ing something  that  will  be  love- 
ly, lush,  and  ultimately  com- 
forting. I'm  trying  to  release  the 
chaos  by  taking  their  workings 
apart  and  putting  them  back 
together  in  a  way  that  isn't  tidy 
or  respectable  but  that  exposes 
the  inner  workings  in  a  messier  or  more 
troubling  way." 

Alden  will  not  let  his  audiences  dis- 
tance themselves  from  the  deep  emotional 
issues  that  seethe  at  the  heart  of  opera — 
sex,  passion,  death.  "People  have  to  see 
beyond  the  period  trappings  to  that  emo- 
tional core,"  he  says.  "If  it  were  done  in  its 
period,  they  would  not  see  a  hideous 
bloated  take  on  parvenu  culture  but  rather 
some  beautiful  thing.  I  just  don't  think  an 
audience  can  look  at  people  in  a  court  cos- 
tume from  the  seventeenth  century  and 
understand  what  kind  of  people  these  are. 
Whereas  if  you  put  characters  in  two  kinds 
of  suits  from  our  era,  an  audience  will 
immediately  get  the  shorthand  just  from 
the  cut  of  the  lapels  and  make  tremendous 
leaps  in  understanding.  They  are  forced  to 
confront  it  as  being  about  people  going 
through  a  human  experience  that  is  the 
same  as  theirs." 

Alden's  deliberate  colliding  of  the  clas- 
sical and   the  ultramodern  often  draws 
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From  Carder.  For  women,  the  Panther"  in  18kt.  gold,  the  Panther  with  mother-of-pearl 
sunburst  dial,  the  Tortue  and  the  Baignoire  timepieces,  both  in  18kt.  gold  with  diamonds. 
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comparisons  to  another  upstart, 
Peter  Sellars,  whose  work  he 
respects  and  enjoys.  The  opera 
impresario  Matthew  Epstein 
sees  an  irony  in  this,  comment- 
ing, "Christopher  has  been  do- 
ing for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
work  Sellars  has  done  for  the 
last  five  years." 

Alden  is  quick  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  Sellars's 
focus  on  a  single  period  and  his 
own,  seemingly  random  use  of 
different  periods  within  one 
production,  which  is  often  de- 
rided by  unsympathetic  critics 
as  anachronistic.  Paul  Stein- 
berg, a  veteran  designer  for  fif- 
teen Alden  productions,  lo- 
cates Alden's  technique  in  the 
postmodern  conception  of  "us- 
ing images  of  all  times  and 
places  to  create  a  new  vocabu- 
lary so  people  can  understand 
more  clearly  and  are  not  smoth- 
ered by  a  period  vision.  It's  a 
much  more  complicated  pro- 
cess, like  a  three-dimensional  tic-tac-toe, 
because  it  says  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind is  at  your  disposal.  So  you  have  a 
responsibility  to  find  true  archetypes." 

Alden  cultivates  his  technique  at  an 
informal  school  he  created  with  the  direc- 
tor Eric  Fraad,  New  York's  Opera  at  the 
Academy.  There,  he  and  Fraad  train  new 
singers  to  locate  the  darker,  hidden  sides  of 
their  characters  and  to  be  open  to  an 
intensely  physicalized  performance  style, 
which  often  has  singers  moving  nonstop  in 
the  course  of  a  single  aria.  New  Yorkers  got 
to  see  a  prime  example  of  the  method  this 
past  August  when  Alden  directed  one  of 
his  Academy  disciples,  Angelina  Reaux, 
in  a  staged  evening  of  Kurt  Weill  songs  at 
the  Public  Theater,  Stranger  Here  Myself. 
Reaux  was  even  more  mindful  of  the  com- 
poser's intentions  than  Lotte  Lenya  was. 
She  reinvigorated  such  familiar  Weill 
Weltschmerz  as  "Surabaya  Johnny"  and 
"Moon  of  Alabama,"  writhing  suggestive- 
ly atop  ,\  suitcase  or  reclining  horizontally 
on  a  hotel  bed  in  visceral,  fiercely  acted- 
our  interpretations  that  ached  with  spent 
(irti;ilir\  and  squeezed  the  last  drops  of 
longing  and  loneliness  from  the  lyrics. 

Alden  pushes  students  and  ;nujiences  to 
the  limits  of  their  inhibitions  in  workshops 
that  often    |  in       lull-blown  per- 
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LONG  BEACH  OPERA  ASSAULTS  AUDIENCE." 

-  LA.  HERALD  EXAMINER 


pen  when  Alden  throws  his  singers  into 
the  hubbub  of  trendy  New  York  clubs  like 
M.K. ,  where  he  stages  what  he  calls  "per- 
formance events" — a  melange  of  opera, 
rock  music,  performance  art,  and  sheer 
chutzpa.  In  one,  a  group  of  singers  planted 
among  the  crowd  started  a  loud  verbal 
fight  across  the  tables,  which  the  clubgoers 
thought  was  real  until  a  synthesizer  cut 
into  their  scuffle  and  they  launched  into 
the  quartet  from  Rigoletto. 


Ulysies  as  Vietnam  vet  in  The  Return  of  Ulysses. 


Alden  detractors,  like  the 
anti-Sellars  factions,  claim  that 
the  integrity  of  the  music  is  sac- 
rificed amid  a  carnival  of  post- 
modernist images.  One  need 
only  have  heard  Angelina 
Reaux's  recent  note-for-note 
interpretations  of  Kurt  Weill, 
however,  to  appreciate  Alden's 
reverence  for,  and  sophistica- 
tion about,  the  written  score. 
Alden  considers  himself  an 
opera  director  first  and  fore- 
most, unlike  such  avant-garde 
theater  conceptualists  currently 
dabbling  in  opera  as  Robert 
Wilson,  Giorgio  Strehler,  and 
Patrice  Chereau. 

"There  are  some  opera  direc- 
tors who  give  you  the  feeling 
that  they  wish  opera  were  not 
set  to  music,"  says  Nicholas 
McGegan,  the  music  director  of 
the  Philharmonia  Baroque  Or- 
chestra and  Alden's  conductor 
for  Poppea  and  Ulysses.  "For 
Chris,  music  and  opera  are  on 
equal  footing.  At  the  beginning  of  rehear- 
sals he  works  with  me  and  the  singers  on 
the  translations,  to  keep  them  faithful  to 
the  composer's  intention  and  to  find  the 
vowels  and  consonants  that  are  most  sing- 
able. The  musical  and  aesthetic  and  philo- 
sophical values  are  never  compromised." 
The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  music 
critic  Alan  Rich  underscored  McGegan's 
claims  in  his  review  of  The  Return  of 
Ulysses,  saying,  "Monteverdi  would  have 
had  a  ball.  .  .  .  [The  performers]  sing  out 
grandly,  with  a  vocal  splendor  that  invests 
Monteverdi's  long,  sinuous  lines  with  ac- 
cents of  human  emotion  that  does,  in- 
deed, transcend  matters  of  oldness  or  new- 
ness in  this  music." 

While  Alden  has  had  his  share  of  violin 
lessons,  he  considers  his  musical  training 
to  be  less  a  formal  one  than  a  by-product  of 
nature  and  nurture.  Alden  is  a  classic 
Broadway  baby,  the  son  of  the  playwright 
Jerome  Alden  (who  wrote  last  year's  mu- 
sical about  the  Roosevelts  Teddy  and  Alice) 
and  the  dancer  Barbara  Gaye,  who  was  in 
the  original  chorus  of  Annie  Get  Your  Gun 
when  she  became  pregnant  with  Christo- 
pher and  his  twin  brother,  David.  The 
Aldens  took  their  sons  to  see  "every- 
thing"; and  after  a  basic  training  in 
musical  comedy,  Christopher  became  in- 
trigued by  opera,  finding  in  it  "the  most 
intense  and  theatrical  and  pushed"  form  of 
theater.  "It  was  like  a  refuge,"  he  says,  "a 
refuge  from  naturalistic  theater  and  from 
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Elegance.  Luxury.  Front-wheel  drive.  Electronic  fuel-injected  V-6.  Anti- 

INTRODUCING  ULTRADRIVE,  A  CHRYSLER  EXCLUSIVE. 

THE  MOST  ADVANCED  FOUR-SPEED  AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION. 

After  many  years  of  development  research  and  continuous  refinement  the  world  of  luxury  cars  is  re  > 
to  enjoy  Chrysler's  Ultradrive.  The  first  and  only  fully  adaptive  electronic  4-speed  automatic  transmis 
This  innovative  and  advanced  transmission  constantly  monitors,  senses  and  precisely  adjusts  itself  fc 
changes  in  your  speed  or  driving  situation.  In  fact  you  could  say  "it  thinks  for  itself"  as  it  delivers  an 
amazingly  smooth,  quiet  responsive  ride. 

Other  features  include' :  Advanced  front-wheel  drive.  Powerful  V-6  engine.  Electronic  fuel  injection.  Fo 
wheel  disc  anti-lock  brake  availability.  Self-leveling  rear  suspension^  Crystal  Clear  paint.  Vehicle  Theft  f 
tecurity  System.  Power  rack-and-pinion  steering.  Automatic  temperature  control  air-conditioning.  Pow<* 
^-  -*t  driver's  seat  with  memory.  An  abundance  of  Mark  Cross  Corinthian  leather.  Electronic  instrun 
"~>eed  control.  On-board  travel  computer.  Crystal  Key  owner  care.  In  a  word,  "Everythir 
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es.  Ultradrive  transmission.  And  Crystal  Key  owner  care  Everything. 

SLER  INTRODUCES  THE  CRYSTAL  KEY  PROGRAM. 
R  OWNER  CARE  THAN  EVEN  ROLLS  ROYCE  OR  MERCEDES. 

r/50,000-Mile  Basic  Car  Warranty*  This  covers  the  entire  car,  from  bumper  to  bumper.  Air-conditioning, 
e,  powertrain,  steering,  rust,  electrical  components,  fuel  system,  suspension  system,  engine  cooling 
I   system...the  works.  No  its,  ands,  buts  or  deductible  costs. 

7-year/70,000-Mile  Protection  Plan*  Even  after  the  basic  5/50  warranty,  the  engine  and 

powertrain  are  still  protected  for  7  years  or  70,000  miles. 

7-year/100,000-Mile  Rust-Through  Protection.*  New  Yorker  is  protected 


from  outer  body  rust-through  for  7  years  or  100,000  miles. 
Customer  Hotline.  Chrysler  provides  a  toll-free  "800"  telephone  number  for      \ 

you  to  call  24  hours  a  day  This  assures  you  that  day  or  night,  anytime  of  the  a^ier  ray  ~g\ 

'I   year,  Chrysler  will  be  there  if  you  have  any  auestions  on  warranty  or  service,  o.v,s,onot  easier  Motors 
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having  to  deal  with  the  more 
mundane  aspects  of  lite." 

Once  out  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  followed  his 
parents'  Broadway  path,  land- 
ins:  a  role  in  the  chorus  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival 
rock-musical  version  of  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  (An  adept 
singer  himself,  Alden  took  over 
for  an  ailing  suitor  in  Ulysses 
one  evening.)  After  bouncing 
between  theater  jobs  for  three 
years  and  assisting  several  direc- 
tors, he  entered  into  a  pivotal 
period,  apprenticing  with  the 
late,  controversial  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  in  Europe.  "I  learned 
from  Ponnelle  to  think  of  op- 
eras as  dreams,  which  frees  you 
from  the  constraints  of  having 
to  make  literal  connections.  A 
piece  like  Ulysses  is  very  frag- 
mented and  oddly  uncompell- 
ing,  but  it  speaks  on  a  strong  sub- 
conscious level,  and  if  you 
are  not  blocked  by  making 
these  elements  logical  you  can  really  start 
cooking." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  mention 
Christopher  in  any  context  without  his 
brother's  name  surfacing.  Chris  and  David 
Alden  are  a  lab  study  in  identical-twin 
behavior,  more  remarkable  for  their  simul- 
tane  jus  rise  as  directors  of  revisionist 
opera  than  for  their  carbon-copy  fea- 
tures. (David,  whose  work  is  seen  more 
often  in  Europe  than  Christopher's,  di- 
rected the  American  premiere  of  Karol 
Szymanowski's  King  Roger  at  Long  Beach 
this  year  and  is  staging  Alban  Berg's  Woz- 
zeck  at  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center 
Opera  next  month.) 

While  the  brothers  Alden  are  both  bent 
on  upending  operatic  conventions,  close 
observers  like  Milenski  and  Epstein  detect 
essential  differences  in  their  productions. 
"Christopher's  wotk  is  slightly  more  lyri- 
cal," explains  Epstein.  "He  was  a  painter 
as  a  kid,  so  there  is  a  certain  physical  bal- 
ance and  a  more  developed  visual  sense." 
Milenski  notes,  "Chris  has  tremendous  wit 
and  he  works  to  control  the  picture 
onstage.  He  will  show  the  singer  exactly 
what  he-  w;mK  and  it's  up  to  him  to  inter- 
nalize  ir,  whereas  I  )ivid  will  work  with  the 
singers  to  help  them  pull  our  wh;ir  they 
alrea  I  "  f  Ik-  very  a<  t  ol  comparing 

them  is  i  lught  with  perils:  ir  joins  ;it  the 
hip  two  •■  d<  m  artists.  "When- 
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OPERA  IS  A  TERRIFYING  THING/ 
SAYS  ALDEN. 

they  are  going  to  have  to  bear." 

When  Michael  Milenski  asked  Christo- 
pher Alden  to  direct  his  first  Long  Beach 
production,  LaBoheme,  in  1983,  the  com- 
pany had  been  coasting  for  three  years  on 
traditional  stagings  from  the  Verdi-Puc- 
cini menu,  calculated  to  build  an  audience 
base  in  a  conservative  oil  town.  "It  was 
very  boring,"  wrote  the  music  critic  Mar- 
tin Bernheimer  of  those  early  Long  Beach 
years.  Alden  had  to  contend  with  a  set 


Punk-rock  prisoners  of  sex  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 


rented  from  the  Miami  Opera, 
but  he  still  managed  to  bring  to 
the  performances  a  psychologi- 
cal verity  that  persuaded  Mi- 
lenski to  give  him  carte  blanche 
with  an  entirely  new  produc- 
tion of  Britten's  Death  in  Venice 
the  following  season.  Alden's 
choices  immediately  set  the 
tone  for  his  Long  Beach  work  to 
come:  he  eschewed  what  he 
called  "the  usual  impressionis- 
tic watercolory  Venice"  in  favor 
of  "a  black  marble  sarcophagus 
death  space,"  in  which  the  pro- 
tagonist, torn  by  his  feeling  of 
love  for  a  young  boy,  engages  in 
a  psychic  struggle  with  the  gods 
Apollo  and  Dionysus. 

Once  the  Long  Beach  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  small-scale  opera  the- 
ater, Alden's  budding  dramatic 
approach  was  able  to  emerge  in 
full  flower.  The  choice  of  reper- 
toire made  the  Long  Beach 
board  nervous,  but  the  resound- 
ing successes  of  such  productions  as  Ar- 
iadne auf  Naxos,  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio,  and  The  Coronation  of  Poppea, 
which  would  later  be  produced  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  validated  Melinski's  confi- 
dence in  both  the  opera  and  his  director. 
"It  showed  us  there  was  an  audience  will- 
ing to  be  challenged  by  new  repertoire." 

Both  East  and  West  Coast  audiences 
will  have  a  chance  to  judge  for  themselves 
this  fall  as  Alden's  new  production  of 
Offenbach's  La  Vie  Parisienne  moves  from 
its  October  premiere,  in  Los  Angeles,  to  a 
November  run  at  New  York's  Opera  at  the 
Academy.  Vintage  Alden,  the  production 
exploits  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
flashy  New  York  club  scene  to  depict 
Offenbach's  Parisian  bohemia.  Alden  ex- 
plains: "It's  like  a  Shakespeare  romance 
where  people  go  into  the  woods,  this  green 
world,  to  get  in  touch  with  their  subcon- 
scious, only  here  they  come  to  Paris  to  get 
in  touch  with  this  deeper,  inner  world. " 

Alden's  inner  world  penetrates  every 
gesture  and  image  in  his  productions,  but  a 
playful  self-awareness  keeps  the  director 
and  his  work  from  capsizing  under  the 
weight  borne  by  tortured  artists  with  a 
sense  of  mission.  "I  think  I  was  probably  a 
famous  opera  singer  in  a  past  life,"  he  spec- 
ulates. "There  can't  be  any  other  explana- 
tion for  being  so  involved  in  so  arcane  a 
medium.  It's  too  absurd."  □ 

Jan  Stuart  is  the  theater  critic  at  7  Days. 
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Orrefors. 
Designing  contemporary  crystal 

is  quite  simple. 

Designing  it  to  remain  contemporary 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 


eive  your  magnificent  color  catalog, 
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And  love  but  her  forever, 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  ne'er  made  a  wither! 

Robert  Burns 
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Master  of  Color 
1.60  East  54th  Stn  w  York,  NY.  10022  -  (212)  308-2161  or  826-0556 

Wednesday  •  ThuH^^^kam-epm  or  by  appointment. 
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is  winter  let  Alitalia  bring  you  the  warmth  Italy  is 
nous  for.  From  escorted  or  independent  tours  to 
ypaks  or  sightseeing  excursions,  Ita/wtourwill  show 
u  the  many  ways  to  enjoy  Italy.  Send  for  your  free 
lor  brochure. 
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is  a  special  collection  of  suggestions  to  help  you  plan  your  next  trip  Don't  miss  this 
opportunity  to  order  FREE  literature  from  some  of  the  finest  names  in  the  travel 
industry. 
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.  o  order,  just  complete  the  reply  card  and  mail,  or 
send  your  written  request  before  January  2 1 , 1 989  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O. 
Box  1 743, Sandusky,  Ohio  44871-9954. 
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:rom  the  moonlit  canals  of  Venice  to  the  sun- 
Jrenched  shores  of  the  Amalfi  Coast,  the  best  place 
or  lovers  is  the  country  everyone  falls  in  love  with, 
taly.  And  the  best  honeymoons  are  planned  by  Ali- 
talia and  Miatour.  The  people  who  know  Italy  by 
neart.  Send  for  your  free  brochure. 
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BOOKS  ON  TAPE 


BOOKS  ON  TAPE.  Rent  best-sellers  on  cas- 
sette. World's  largest  selection  of  full-length 
readings.  Call  1-800-626-3333  for  Free  Bro- 
chure. Or  write  us  at  P.O.  Box  7900-CM,  New- 
port Beach,  CA  92658.  FREE. 


Colony  Club  Hotel 

A  TRADITION  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 
ljoy  European-style  service  at  this  classic, 
ipeccably  beautiful  76-room  hotel  in  the  most 
agnificent  beachfront  setting  in  BARBADOS. 

3LONY  CLUB  offers  MAP  guests  an  exciting 
change  dining  program  in  cooperation  with 
her  St.  lames  Beach  Hotels  and  selected  fine 
ea  resturants. 

£  your  travel  agent,  call  David  B.  Mitchell  & 
1 1-800-372- 1323  or  (2 12)  696- 1323. 

A  St.  lames  Beach  Hotel 
P.O.  Box  429,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  W.I. 


Resort  To  Slimness  . .  .Why  Weight? 


Lose  up  to  a  pound  a  day  our  fun  way,  in  the 
clear  high  desert  of  Lancaster  California.  With 
a  unique,  fully  Ijhdslajpd  rlklf  mile  walking 
track,  our  special  wei||iil  lo|;f  program,  dozens 
of  activities,  aiid  pleasant  accommodations, 
you'll  have  suit. fun,  i and  fitness  all  in  one 
starting  at  $79.00  prperson,  per  day. 

UermudQ  I  \esort 
In  California  (800)  328-3276  or  Nationwide  (800)  342-SLIM 


CHINA  & 
PAKISTAN 


Travel  to  the  ancient  Chinese  Silk  Route,  see  great  art  treasures  in  Dunhuang  Grotto, 
journey  from  the  Kashgar  bazaar  to  beautiful  Hunza  Valley,  and  meet  the  mighty 
Karakoram,  Himalaya,  and  Pamir  Mountains.  See  the  Indus  culture  and  Gandhara 
arts.  Small  groups,  accompanied  by  expert  tour  director.  For  information,  please 

COntact:  TILLER  INTERNATIONAL 

209  Post  Street,  Suite  1015 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-1966 


VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY 

Discover  a  new  spirit  of  adventure  on  the  elegant  470-passenger  mv  BERLIN  Our 
informal  atmosphere,  small  size,  friendly  European  service  and  adventurous  itiner- 
aries all  conspire  to  make  this  the  cruise  of  a  lifetime.  Sail  the  Seven  Seas,  from 
South  America,  the  Caribbean  and  the  South  Pacific  this  winter  . .  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Black  Sea,  Aegean  and  Adriatic  in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  the  Norwegian 
Fjords,  North  Cape  and  Baltic  Capitals  in  the  summer.  Call  Exprinter  Cruises  at 
800/22 1  - 1 666  or  i  n  New  York  2 1 2/7 1 9- 1 200. 
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WALTZ  DOWN  THE  DANUBE 

Take  an  enchanting  voyage  on  the  luxu- 
rious Danube  Princess,  sailing  from  Pas- 
sau  on  the  German-Austnan  border  to 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  lourney  along  700 
miles  of  scenic  beauty,  savoring  the  his- 
tory-steeped sites  and  enormous  vitality 
and  joie  de  vivre  that  mark  the  villages 
and  cities  of  Europe's  heartland.  Enjoy 
the  leisurely  seven  day  cruise,  one  of  our 
special  12-day  cruises  to  the  Black  Sea,  or 
Seven  Days  of  Music  on  the  Danube.  Call 
Exprinter  Danube  cruises. 
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/fc/\                   The  Gleneagles  Hotel  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  luxurious 
\  (SrjJ                    resort  hotel  in  the  British  Isles  Situated  in  750  acres  of  breathtaking 

s Scottish  countryside,  it  is  host  to  four  of  the  world's  most  famous  golf 

THE                     courses,  and  has  excellent  sports  and  leisure  facilities  These  include 

pj  pVpAfT  T-TV       tne  Gleneagles  lackie  Stewart  Shooting  School  and  the  recently 

1-1/  y^rj                   °Pened  Gleneagles  Mark  Phillips  Equestnan  Centre  Forfurther  infor- 

H( )  1  LL                 mation,  call  or  write  to  Gordon  Mair,  The  Gleneagles  Hotel,  Auchter- 

oaeoCThtffcdinfHotelsofttKFWoiid.  arder,  Perthshire PF3  INF,  Scotland  Tel:  01 1-44-764-62231. 

HONG  ♦KONG  ♦HOLIDAY 


The  gods  give  good  tips  on  the  horse  races. 

Lunch  on  fresh  seafood  in  a 


S)  aw  #-■*£;£    w 


fishing  village  built  on  oyster 
shells.  Shop  for  jade  in  a 
street  market.  Visit  the  tem- 
ple of  Wong  Tai  Sin,  where  the  gods  give 
good  tips  on  the  horse  races. 

It's  all  part  of  the  color,  variety  and 
endless  magic  of  Hong  Kong. 

Make  sure  you  stay  long  enough  to  see 
it  all. 

HONGKONG  4 
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Vail's  most  prestigious  tradition  The  Lodge  at  Vail  chosen  by  the  discriminating  seek- 
ing the  ultimate  in  fine  accommodations,  service  and  dining  Located  in  the  Heart  of 
Vail  Village  and  just  steps  from  the  High  Speed  Vista  Bahn  Chair  Lift  Thanksgiving, 
from  $34900  per  person  3  nights^  days  of  skiing 

A  member  o< 

otthfWorid* 


RIEN1  EXPRI  )TFLS 


ALL-STAR  THEATRE  AT  SEA  '89 

Cruise  aboard  the  QE2  with  Colleen  Dewhurst,  Helen 
Hayes,  ludy  Kaye,  Larry  Kert,  Richard  Kiley,  Mary  Mar- 
tin, Patricia  Neal  &  lason  Robards.  The  Theatre  Guild, 
America's  most  prestigious  producer,  celebrates  its 
70th  Anniversary,  with  this  spectacular  cast,  March 
8-24, 1989,  beginning  in  Sydney,  Australia  and  cruis- 
ing the  South  Pacific  to  Hong  Kong.  Only  available 
through  The  Theatre  Guild  (212)  869-5470,  or  have 
your  travel  agent  call  Exprinter  Cruises  (212)  719- 
1200  for  this  sensational  never-to-be-repeated  all- 
star  adventure. 


THEATRE  GUILD  BUILDINC 
226  WEST  47th  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10036 


ART  CAPTURES  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GRAND  CYPRESS 
RESORT 

Traditional  Oriental  and  contemporary  American 
works  of  art  grace  the  luxurious  interiors  and 
colorful  gardens  of  Grand  Cypress  Resort,  Orlando, 
offering  accommodations  at  the  Villas  of  Grand 
Cypress  and  the  Hyatt  Regency  Grand  Cypress. 
World  class  recreation  includes  lack  Nicklaus  golf, 
croquet,  tennis  and  an  equestrian  center.  For  infor- 
mation, call  800-835-7377. 


iet  luxury  in  the  heart  of  Palm  Springs 

The  serenity  of  a  gentler  time  lives  on  at  L'Horizon.  an  oasis  of  privacy  in  an  exclusi 
residential  section  of  Old  Palm  Springs.  Offering  twenty-two  luxurious  rooms  a 
suites.  Pool.  Jacuzzi.  And  a  hotel  staff  dedicated  to  your  comfort.  For  brochure,  inforrr 
tion  and  reservations,  write:  1050  East  Palm  Canyon  Drive.  Palm  Springs.  CA  9226 
Or  call:  619/323-1858. 
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The  Desert's  Most  Spectacular  Resort! 

An  oasis  for  all  seasons  with  every  luxury 
and  limitless  activity  on  400  lush  acres  in 
the  Palm  Spnngs  area.  890  opulent  rooms, 
36  holes  of  championship  golf,  l6-court 
Lawn  &  Tennis  Club,  lagoon-size  swimming 
pools,  12  restaurants  and  lounges,  a  glo- 
rious European-style  Spa— and  warm,  wel- 
coming, attentive  service 
For  reservations,  call  (619)  341-221 1  or  toll- 
free  (800)  228-9290 

MARRIOTT'S, 

DESERT  SPRINGS 


"A  f'Al  MltfSfRT  RESORT  &  SPA 


V 1 1  n  UJ1N  INUlMnU  K 

I,  or  send  your  written  request  before  January  21, 1989  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44871-9954. 


Tucson 

metropolitan  Tucson  Convention  *  visitors  Bureau 

iicson.  Desert  sunsets.  Mountain  views.  31 
Dlf  courses.  33  museums  and  galleries 
nforgettable  resorts  and  hotels.  Tempting 
outhwestern  and  Sonoran  cuisine.  Endless 
ztivities.  And  simply  gorgeous  weather, 
letropolitan  Tucson  Convention  &  Visitors 
ureau,  1 30  S.  Scott  Ave.,  Tucson,  AZ  85701 
i02)  624-1817 

ARIZONA 


lf\vukiiei\  ii.wu'ddoi 


CRUISE  THE  OCEAN  PEARL  TO 


0h 


m 


The  Orient's  most  experienced  cruise 
e  offers  two  in-depth  China  itineraries  that  include  hotel  stays  in  Hong  Kong, 
lijing  and  Nanjing  or  Kyoto:  our  18-day  China  Dynasty,  the  only  cruise  that  sails  the 
ngtse  River,  and  22-day  China  Explorer  which  also  includes  lapan.  14  departures 
>m  April  through  October.  Call  (800)  426-3588  for  FREE  brochure. 

OCEAN  PEARL 

Ship"s  Registry:  Bahamas. 


Welcome  to  an  extraordinary  resort — on  a 
bluff  1 50  feet  above  the  Pacific.  Among  our 
amenities:  two  pools,  Jacuzzis,  four  tennis 
courts,  a  fitness  center  and  fine  dining.  Golf  is 
available.  And,  of  course,  you'll  enjoy  uncom- 
promising personal  service.  Call  800-241-3333 
or  714-240-2000  for  reservations.  And  the  best 
of  times. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Lacuna  Niguel 

r*,«'7herfaxlmtfHotcUortlxcW>rld'< 
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Wailea 

Maui's  Preferred  Resort 


)iscover  Wailea. 
Rediscover  Maui. 

rwo  luxury  hotels  and  three  condominium  villages  nestle  near  five  crescent 
reaches,  two  championship  golf  courses  and  a  14-court  tennis  club  featuring 
vlaui's  only  grass  courts! 

ontact:  Marsha  Wienert,  WAILEA  DESTINATION  ASSOCIATION,  161  Wailea  Ike 

lace,  Wailea,  Maui,  Hawaii  96753  Call.  (808)  879-4465. 


Come  home  to  London. 

Classic  elegance  is  evident  throughout  this        /•     ...r" 
beautifully  restored  27  suite  townhouse.  »'  i   Tjl  .  !•  _i_ 

The  Parkes  captures  the  magic  of  the  Georgian}'  ,.">»•    "5    ' 


confusion  of  busy  hotels  and  into  a  quiet  Vf 

tree  lined  cul-de-sac  on  Beaufort  Gardens,  \\:  -_     . 

Knightsbridge.  Along  with  its  vast  array  'j'   S-''»  ~\\  ~l  '■ 

of  services.  The  Parkes  is  located  just  steps  1  'f 

away  from  Beauchamp  Place  and  Harrods.  [j 


•fUiU    4  4  4    YjJ\ 


Parkes 


Represented  in  the  USA  by:  i'  •'*•'}■   *■       "» 

HAST1NGWOOD  ASSOCIATES,  LTD. 

Information  and  reservations  write  or  call:     ! *—  ■  • 

Toll  Free  1-800-992-2925 

(in  Michigan  313/229-7500)      225  East  Grand  River  Ave.,  Brighton,  MI  48116 
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QUAIL  LODGE 

CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA 

In  sunny  Carmel,  California,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Golf  Club  at  Quail  Lodge  Ideal  for  year- 
round  golf  and  tennis.  One  hundred  luxurious 
units  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and  two 
story  lodges.  The  Executive  Villa  offers  sump- 
tuous accommodations  with  suites  and  living 
room  combinations.  Very  elegant  yet  very  cozy. 
Mobil  Five-Star  Winner.  Color  Brochure 


We  overlook  nothing  but  the  Gulf— and  3 
miles  of  beach.  Enjoy  fine  dining:  indoors  and 
out.  Swimming,  sailing,  an  outdoor  lacuzzi,  a 
fitness  center  and  tennis  Golf  is  available.  And 
we'll  spoil  you  with  uncompromising  personal 
service.  For  reservations  call  800-24 1 -3333 
or  8 1 3-598-3300.  And  prepare  for  the 
spectacular. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

Naples 

ami  ThSfradmitllorrk  ofth&WvU " 


'wEgTWffOD  JMARQljTS  'HOTEL 

andgARDENM 


Westwood  Village,  (adjacent  to  Beverly  Hills), 
258  suites,  perfect  for  businessand  pleasure.  An 
ideal  balance  of  international  traditions  and 
California  style.  Uncompromising  attention  to 
service,  extraordinary  guest  amenities.  Award- 
winning  restaurants-Garden  Terrace  and  Dy- 
nasty Room  Alfresco  dining-Marquis  Gardens. 
Pools/Cabanas-Health  Spas-Exercise  Facilities. 
Offering  Weekend/Holiday  Rates.  Contact  your 
travel  consultant  or  call  (2 1 3)  208-8765  or 
(800)421-2317       .  ,.       , 

MfMnra  I  ^mwp HOTELS 


fArijm.'im 
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Sold  for  £370,000  at  Christie's 

This  George  III  commode,  follows  a  design  in 
Thomas  Chippendale's  'Director'.  It  was  the  star  lot  in  the  most 
spectacularly  successful  sale  on  July  7th  this  year  -  as  it  turned 
out,  the  world's  greatest  ever  sale  of  English  furniture  and 
decorative  objects.  In  the  light  of  this,  and  other  indications,  the 
market  for  English  furniture  looks  more  buoyant  than  ever. 
We  are  now  accepting  items  for  forthcoming  auctions. 
Please  telephone  or  write  to  Charles  Cator  in  London  for 
further  information 

Christie's 
502  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  (212)  546 1000 


8  Kin 
Tel:  (01)  I 


London  SW1Y6QT 


CHRISTIE'S 

LONDON 


There  are  two  features  that  make  a  dunhill  blazer 

perfect  any  time  of  the  year. 


The  Dunhill  Blazer.  We  use  only  Super  100  wool  fabric  when  we  make  our  blazers.  That's  because  it's  softer, 

resists  wrinkles  and  is  very  lightweight,  so  you'll  be  comfortable  no  matter  what  the  temperature  is.  We  also  cut  our  blazers 

to  our  own  silhouette  with  a  fuller  chest  for  a  better  drape  and  a  more  comfortable  fit.  There  are  few  articles  of  clothing 

you  will  ever  own  which  will  look  good  and  feel  comfortable.  We  guarantee  the  Dunhill  Blazer  will  be  one  of  them. 


"It  must  be  useful.  It  must  work  dependably.  It  must  be  beautiful.  It  must  last.  It  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Alfred  Dunhill,  1908 

For  our  catalog,  store  locations  or  our  In-Office  Executive  Tailoring  Service,  call  toll-free  1-800-541-0738 
or  write  Alfred  Dunhill  of  London,  Inc.,  60  East  56th  Street,  CN  1188,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


Alfred  Dunhill 


ATLANTA      BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO      DALLAS      HOUSTON      NEW  YORK      SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
Visit  our  sale  annex  on  the  concourse  level  at  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 


"I  seek  the  poetic  vision, 
elusive  as  mist  over  water:" 


FREDERICK  E.  HART 


Sculpture  Group  Limited  is 
proud  to  announce  the  latest 
exquisite  creation  in  Frederick 
E.  Hart's  sculpture  collection, 
"The  Age  of  Light!'  These 
much-celebrated  Lucite 
sculptures  offer  visions  at 
once  stunning  and  heroic 
in  their  crystalline  beauty. 

America  knows  Hart  as  a 
maker  of  national  treasures 
from  his  magnificent  Creation 
Sculptures  at  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Washington  D.C. 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Memorial,  perhaps  this 
country's  most  famous 
sculpture.  With  'The  Age  of 
Light'  series,  Hart  also  reveals 
himself  as  an  intensely 
personal  artist. 

For  the  name  of  the 
nearest  fine  art  dealer  and  a 
complimentary  brochure  on 
the  sculpture  of  Frederick  E. 
Hart,  please  call  Mr.  Rami  Ron. 


\ 


SCULPTURE  GROUP 
LIMITED 

3605Woodhead 

Suite  109 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 

1/800/327/9468 


H21V2" 


)MOUR 
DLLECTION  OF 
BURMESE  RUBY 
EWELRY. 

Exquisite  bracelet  set 
vith  310  invisibly-set 
ubies  weighing  approx- 
mately  61.96  carats  and 
liamonds  weighing  approx- 
imately 9.20  carats,  mounted 
n  platinum.  Signed  Van  Cleef 
ind  Arpels. 

mportant  bracelet  set  with  five 
xceptional  quality  star  rubies 
veighing  approximately  26.92  carats 
ind  diamonds  weighing  approx- 
imately 21  carats,  mounted  in 
)latinum.  Signed  Tiffany 
ind  Co. 

subject  to  prior  sale. 


.' 

, 

. 

vt 

RlCHTERS 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  407/655-0774 


G.  R.  Hansen 

Mark  Twain  Ladue  Bank  Building 
8820  I.adue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314/727-5202 


Vhe 


^Qfreat  6&thedrab  of  ^France 


Available  at  these  fine  galleries. 


&>otre Carrie 

(above) 


0Hieims 

(below) 


Austin  Galleries 

San  Francisco,  CA     (415)  775-7444 
Chicago,  IL    (312)943-3730 
Laguna  Beach,  CA     ( 714 )  497-830x3 


Kenneth  Behm  Galleries,  Ltd. 

Bellevue,  WA     (206)  454-0222 


ElmTree  Art  Gallery 

Latham,  NY     (518)  785-1441 


John  Lane  Galleries 

Poughkeepsie,  NY  (914)  471-2770 
(914)  876-2441 


The  Lublin  Collection 
Fine  Art  Gallery 

Greenwich,  CT    (203)  622-8777 
S0H0,  NY     (212)  966-9665 


Newbury  Fine  Arts 

Boston,  MA     (617)  536-0210 


Newmark  Gallery 

New  York,  NY    (212)  744-7779 


P  &  C  Art,  Inc. 

Fairfax,  VA     (703)698-8452 


Patrician  Galleries,  Inc. 

Marietta,  GA     (404)  955-2637 


Upstairs  Gallery 

Beverly  Hills,  CA     (213)278-8334 


a  Lublin  Graphic  publication5- 


<S6ichel  Delacroix 


Q&tmsbcun) 

(detail  above) 


Amiens 

(below) 


tPhartres 

(detail  above) 


Delaaoix's  depictions  of  these 
five  Great  Cathedrals  embody  his 
reverence  for  the  simple  life,  the 
quiet  and  dignified  existence.  Each 
is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  as 
individual  as  the  subjects  themselves. 
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JEAN    L  ASSALE 

GENEVE 


THALASSA 

in  solid  18k  gold  or  a  combination  of  gold  and  stainless  steel. 

Handcrafted  in  Switzerland  Water  resistant 

One  with  moon  phase,  day,  date  and  dual  time  zone. 

The  very  latest  from  The  Thalassa  Collection. 

Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 

From  $995  to  $45,000. 


Agnew  Jewelers 
Birmingham,  AL 


Arthur  Fishman  Jewelers 
Woodbury,  NY 


Lester  Lampert  Jewelers 
Chicago,  IL 


Orr's  Jewelers 
Midland,  PA 


Spitz  Jewelers 
Walnut  Creek,  CA 


©  1988,  Jean  Lassale.  Inc..  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10019 


Laque  cle  Chine. 
French  Couture  Pour  La  Table  In  Chinese  Lacquer 


L(X 


Christoflex 

Orfevre  a  Paris 


CHRISTOFLE.  680  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 


CONNOISSEUR 


PRIDE  OF  BARCELONA 

Catalan  cuisine  goes  baroque 


Above: A  food 
shop  next  to  La 
Boqueria.  Right:  At 
Eldorado  Petit, 
ensalada  de  baca- 
lao — salt  cod, 
mache,  beans,  red 
pepper, and  elvers. 

NOVEMBER  1988 


BY  PENELOPE  CASAS 

our  years  hence,  in 
1992,  Barcelona 
will  he  in  its  glory. 
Host  of  the  next 
Summer  Olympics, 
it  will  also  partici- 
pate in  Spain's  cel- 
ehration  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Christopher  Columhus  to  the 
New  World.  At  this  moment 
the  city  is  in  the  throes  of  prep- 
aration for  these  great  festivi- 
ties: the  old  is  being  rehabili- 
tated, the  new  burnished.  In 
1992,  however,  no  one  who 
simply  wants  to  enjoy  the  city 
for   its  traditional  charms  — 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LISA  LIMER 


among  them  an  abundance  of 
fascinating  restaurants — 
would  choose  to  make  a  visit. 
The  time  to  go  is  now,  while 
Barcelona  can  still  be  savored 
at  leisure. 

With  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  of  the  world,  La  Bo- 
queria, Barcelona  has  always 
been  a  glorious  place  for  eat- 
ing. Today,  a  love  for  produce 
of  high  quality  that  approaches 
reverence  is  at  an  all-time 
high,  and  in  a  burst  of  energy 
and  flamboyant  creativity  the 
Barcelona  restaurant  scene  has 
been  turned  upside  down.  New 
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In  La  Boquen'a,  one  of  the  great  food  markets  of  the  world,  the  best  of  everything  fresh  and  edible  is  for  sale,  including  plump,  free-range  chickens. 


cuisine,  ranging  from  the  sub- 
dued and  sophisticated  to  the 
outrageous,  is  revolutionizing 
eating.  The  wonderful  cooking 
of  Grandmother  is  no  longer 
on  many  menus,  while  in  the 
most  deluxe  restaurants  an  en- 
tirely new  style  based,  as  it 
always  has  been,  on  exquisite 
produce  has  taken  cooking  far 
afield  from  the  familiar  Cata- 
lan cuisine. 

As  Catalan  chefs  build  a 
wholly  new  structure  on  their 
solid  culinary  foundations,  tri- 
umphs and  tragedies  occur 
along  th<  "Mine  extraor- 

dinary  new  dishes  art-  created 
ill-,    i  disastrous 
•  me,  I  'it  there  i   nod >ubl  that 
i  in  Ban  eli ma  i 

alive,  in  hi  '■    \  irit     and  read} 
irpi  R(  iquefi  >r( 

m  I  athed  in 

r.i   |  I  •  n  .     |    || 

cine?  Ba  HI  try 

JU   t     ,|  i  ,.,t      || 
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Yes,  there  are  regrets  among 
Barcelonans  that  traditional 
Catalan  cuisine,  which  has  al- 
ways joined  the  most  unlikely 
and  disparate  ingredients, 
seems  to  be  fading.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant one,  all  too  little  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Move- 
ments are  under  way  to  bring 
back  the  cooking  of  the  past, 
but  for  now  the  public  seeks 
what  is  new  and  exciting,  and 
smart  restaurateurs  are  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

appily,  howev- 
er,   many  fine 

restaurants    in 

Ban  eli  ma  re- 
main loyal  to 
their  ( Catalan 
roots,  as  do 
ini'te  < mi  ide  the  i  ity, 
where  "in  trendy"  mat 

'■  i  fat  le       '■  nd  l    italan  food 

'ill  what    .i  ,u  will 
■     Hi     fain  i  I;     kitchl   lis 


throughout  Catalonia. 

Catalonia,  often  called  the 
cradle  of  Spanish  cuisine,  has  a 
rich  gastronomic  history.  One 
of  the  earliest  European  cook- 
books, the  Llibre  del  Coch,  was 
first  published  in  the  Catalan 
language  in  1520  and  later 
translated  into  Castilian.  Its 
author,  Ruberto  de  Nola,  was 
chef  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples, whose  territory  was  at 
that  time  one  of  Spain's  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  His  recipes  dis- 
play many  of  the  ingredients 
and  combinations  that  later 
became  characteristic  of  Cata- 
lan cooking,  such  as  the  use  of 
honey,  fruits,  and  almonds  in 
main-course  dishes. 

I  >ried  cod  with  honey,  sweet 
sausage  (botifarradolga),  goose 
with  pears,  chicken  with  fi^s, 
pork  with  chestnuts,  and  rab- 
bit with  quin< e  and  honey  all 
inn  e  theii  i trigins  to  medieval 

<  insine.    Ingredient      fa  >in    the 


New  World — peppers,  toma- 
toes, chocolate,  potatoes — ex- 
panded the  Catalan  repertoire 
considerably,  making  possible 
such  dishes  as  escalivada  (a 
medley  of  grilled  peppers,  to- 
mato, eggplant,  and  onion), 
chicken  with  lobster  (with 
chocolate  in  the  sauce),  and 
zarzueki,  a  mixed-seafood  dish 
in  a  tomato-based  sauce.  Of 
the  five  sauces  that  dominate 
Catalan  cuisine,  three  use  to- 
matoes and/or  peppers  from 
the  New  World:  so f regit  (a 
saute  of  onion,  garlic,  parsley, 
and  tomato);  samfaina  (a  mix- 
ture of  onion,  tomato,  pep- 
pers, zucchini,  and  eggplant); 
and  romesco  (a  paste  of  dried 
sweet  r<:d  pepper,  garlic,  and 
almonds).  Q(  the  other  two, 
idlioli  (an  oil-and-garlic  emul- 
sion) was  well  known  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  picada 
(a  crushed  mixture  of  garlic, 
parlsey,  almonds,  hazelnuts, 
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and  pine  nuts)  was  already 
standard  in  Ruherto  de  Nola's 
cookbook. 

Add  to  this  list  other  Cata- 
lan standbys  like  empedrat  (a 
codfish-and-bean  salad),  escu- 
della  (an  elaborate  boiled  din- 
ner of  meats,  vegetables,  and 
chickpeas),  fresh  lima  beans 
with  rosemary,  mint,  and  boti- 
farra,  rabbit  with  cigalas  (a 
small  Mediterranean  lobster), 
and  chicken  with  lobster,  and 
it  is  clear  that  Catalan  cuisine's 
imaginative,  almost  baroque 
style  is  really  more  nouvelle 
than  nouvelle  itself. 

The  current  craze 
for  Italian  cook- 
ing in  Barce- 
lona— there  are 
pasta  shops  all 
over  the  city — 
is  not  new  ei- 
ther. In  the  sixteenth  century 
Barcelona  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Spanish  port  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  center  of  com- 
munications between  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  in 
Italy.  By  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Italian  chefs  were  not  un- 
common in  Barcelona.  A  typi- 


Toward  the  rear  of  La  Boquen'a  the  country  people  do  their  buying  and  selling, 
but  not  for  them  Roquefort  cheese  in  ice  cream  bathed  with  raspberry  puree. 


cal  dish,  traditionally  served 
for  Sunday  dinner,  is  carta- 
lons — pasta  squares  wrapped 
around  a  spinach  or  meat  fill- 
ing of  pork,  chicken,  and  liver 
and  baked  in  a  white  sauce. 
Over  the  years  this  dish  has 
acquired  a  distinctly  Catalan 
flavor,  as  have  the  short,  thin 
fideos  a  la  catalana,  cooked  in 
casserole  with  Catalan  butifarra 
and  a  nut  picada. 

Whatever  the  style  of  cook- 
ing, the  ingredients  available 
in  Barcelona  are  extraordinari- 


These  handsome  young  pigs  have  been  sacrificed  for  some  such  delicacy  as  pork  and  chestnuts,  conalons,  or  botifarra. 


ly  impressive.  Every  chef  or  res- 
taurant owner  will  immediate- 
ly sing  the  praises  of  the  1 50- 
year-old  La  Boquen'a,  where 
they  all  do  their  shopping  every 
morning.  "It  is  simply  the  best 
market  in  all  of  Spain,"  ex- 
plains Jose  Maria  Llach,  the 
chef  of  the  staunchly  classic 
Quo  Vadis  restaurant.  It  is,  be- 
sides, one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  admired  for  its 
artistic  presentation  of  pro- 
duce. After  you  have  spent  a 
day  feasting  your  eyes  at  La 
Boquen'a,  Barcelona's  menus 
take  on  new  significance,  for 
all  of  them,  nouvelle  or  tradi- 
tional, are  scrupulously  season- 
al, based  on  the  best  La  Bo- 
quen'a has  to  offer  that  day. 

As  you  approach  the  mar- 
ket, a  bounty  of  green  greets 
you  at  outdoor  stands  where 
produce  from  small  local  farms 
is  sold.  Inside,  you  are  wel- 
comed by  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble stands,  a  riot  of  brilliant 
colors.  In  early  spring,  white 
asparagus,  tiny  sweet  green 
peppers,  and  morels  are  the 
stars.  Morels  appear  on  almost 
every  menu  in  town,  either  in  a 
white  sauce  or  stuffed  with 
cured  ham  and  botifarra.  To- 
ward summer's  end,  there  will 
be  over  a  dozen  varieties  of  wild 
mushrooms  as  well  as  fresh 
Spanish  truffles.  "Wild  mush- 
rooms have  always  been  popu- 
lar in  the  countryside,"  says 
Marti  Forcada,  owner  of  the 
restaurant  Quo  Vadis,  "but  it 
was  not  until  my  father  intro- 
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duced  them,  in  the  seventies, 
that  they  became  an  indispens- 
able ingredient  of  Barcelona 
cuisine." 

Fish  appear  in  astounding 
variety — hake,  flounder,  tuna, 
monkfish,  porgy,  and  bass,  of 
course,  hut  delicious  cuttle- 
fish, pulpites  (thumb-size  octo- 
pus), navajas  (razor  clams),  ci- 
galas, river  crabs,  necora  crabs, 
and  live  snails  as  well.  A  small, 
shapeless  blob  called  esparden- 
ya,  a  kind  of  jellyfish,  when 
it  is  sauteed  or  fried  has  the 
texture  of  squid  and  the  deli' 


The  chef  at  Quo  Vadis,  one  of  Barcel- 
ona's classic  restaurants,  pours  a  stew 
of  peas  {jguisantes)  into  a  cazuela. 

cate  flavor  of  lobster. 

Bacalao  (bacalla  in  Cata- 
lan)— dried  salt  cod — has  its 
very  own  section  in  La  Bo- 
querfa.  "The  best  of  the  baca- 
lao," explains  Jorge  Arilla, 
who  sells  it  at  his  stand,  "is  the 
center  fillet.  Each  cod  produc- 
es only  nne  of  these,  and  natu- 
rally it  is  the  most  expensive 
cut."  Proper  desalting  of  cod  is 
as  important  as  the  quality  of 
the  cod.  It  must  be  kept  at  the 
ideal  temj  erature  and  removed 
from  •   at  just  the  right 

momi  nt,  when  it  is  no  longer 
ll       •  not  bland.  "Even 
our  si  ille  i  i  hefs  rely  on  the 
■    '  »rg<    Arilla," 
Marti  1 1  r<  ada    "We  I  u> 
o  o.l  e 
• 
.1  l-cu( 
by  thi    jovi 
I  romiru  ntl}    li  i  i 


and  garlic-scented  chorizo, 
which,  although  not  a  Catalan 

specialty,  is  the  most  popular 
dried  sausage  in  Spain.  Cata- 
lonia has  its  own  style  of  sau- 
sage,  unlike  those  of  any  other 
region.  "Botifarra  blanca,  a 
white,  cooked  sausage,  is  what 
we  Catalans  prefer,"  she  ex- 
plains. "It's  served  as  an  appe- 
tizer hut  also  used  extensively 
in  Catalan  cookery.  Black  boti- 
farra,  a  kind  of  blood  sausage,  is 
an  important  element  of  our 
traditional  escudella  [stew]."  A 
long,  slender  sausage  called 
fuet  and  salchichon  de  Vic,  both 
something  like  salami,  are  the 
dried  sausages  of  choice;  and 
recently  cured  duck  magret 
from  the  Ampurdan  region  of 
Catalonia,  where  duck  foie 
gras  production  has  been  high- 
ly successful,  appears  on  all  the 
most  fashionable  menus  in 
town. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
city  where  four  of  the  most  out- 
rageous creative  geniuses  of 
this  century — Picasso,  Dali, 
Miro,  and  Gaudi — developed 
their  styles  should  have  started 
playing  outlandish  and  unex- 
pected turns  on  traditional 
cooking.  The  results,  to  be 
tasted  all  over  town,  are  rarely 
less  than  fascinating,  testifying 
to  Barcelona's  fierce  pride  and 
dedication  to  the  perfection  of 
its  cuisine. 

Barcelona  restau- 
rants observe 
Spanish  dining 
hours:  about  one  to 
four  P.M.  for  lunch 
(a  full  meal,  with 
the  same  menu  as 
dinner)  and  nine  to  eleven  for 
dinner.  Reservations  are  advis- 
able.  Many  restaurants  are 
closed  holidays,  Easter  week, 
August,  Saturday  lunch,  and 
.ill  day  Sunday.  The  only  trans- 
lations on  menus  are  from  ( lat- 
alan  to  Spanish. 

The  fine  wines  i if  (  !atal< una 
are  pi  ipular  in  Ban  elona,  espe- 
■  i. ill-,  the  i  ai  a  sparkling 
wines  made  I  \  the  *  hampagm 
method  and  tal  le  whit<  ,  As 
R  m  are  highl 
I    but  (    it. il< mia 


At  La  Boqueria,  a  paradise  of  fresh  fruit:  grapes,  nectarines,  immense  strawberries,  b  m 


offer  some  excellent  red  wines 
as  well. 

NEW-STYLE  CUISINE 

ELDORADO  PETIT  Dolors  Mon- 
serda  51.  Phone:  204  51  53. 
About  $45.  In  an  elegant  man- 
sion on  a  quiet  street,  Eldorado 


Petit  is  new  to  Barcelona,  al- 
though it  has  existed  for  years 
in  the  village  of  San  Feliu  de 
Guixols,  up  the  Costa  Brava. 
With  its  creamy  walls,  cur- 
tains, and  cloths,  its  bright  In- 
dian rugs  and  tall  palms,  it 
makes  a  perfect  setting  for  an 
extensive  and  complex  menu 


The  kitchen  at  Quo  Vadis,  where  the  menu  has  not  changed  for  years. 
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oyas,  mangoes,  pineapples,  lemons,  ginger,  melons,  pears,  plums,  apples,  and  more. 


featuring  the  ultimate  in  new 
cuisine,  based  in  large  part  on 
traditional  Catalan  food.  En- 
salada  de  bacalao,  for  in- 
stance— paper-thin  slices  of 
salt  cod,  mdche,  beans,  ju- 
lienne red  pepper,  and  a  spray 
of  angulas  (elvers) — is  stun- 
ningly arranged  on  a  black 


plate.  Canelones  de  cigalas,  a 
sublime  variation  on  a  Barcel- 
ona favorite,  features  three 
whole  langoustines,  their 
shelled  tails  wrapped  in  pasta 
and  bathed  in  a  delicate  white 
sauce  with  wild  mushrooms. 
Prawns  baked  under  a  mound 
of  coarse  salt,    baby  squid 


sauteed  with  garlic  and  parsley, 
a  pasta  paella  (rossejat  de  ft- 
deos),  and  fresh  goose  liver 
with  truffles  and  sherry  vinegar 
give  some  idea  of  the  ambitious 
menu  devised  by  the  owner, 
Luis  Cruanas.  A  wonderfully 
creamy  heladu  de  crema  catala- 
na,  a  frozen  version  of  the 
famous  Catalan  custard,  is  the 
perfect  dessert. 

FLORIAN  Bertrand  i  Serra  20. 
Phone:212  46  27- About  $40. 
The  chef,  Maria  Rosa  Grau, 
has  brought  to  this  small,  sty- 
lish restaurant  some  of  her 
mother's  favorite  dishes  and 
others  she  created.  Add  to  this 
the  Italian  heritage  of  her  hus- 
band, Javier  Garcfa-Ruano, 
who  manages  the  dining  room. 
("My  Italian  grandfather 
passed  through  Barcelona  on 
his  way  to  America  and  de- 
cided to  stay.")  The  result  is  a 
lively  menu,  nouvelle  and  tra- 
ditional, which  has  Italian 
overtones. 

Florian  looks  like  an 
elegant  masia — a 
Catalan  country 
house — with  a  din- 
ing room  on  two 
levels,  stucco  walls, 
and  a  beamed  ceil- 
ing. It  has  a  collection  of  old 
glass,  and  modern  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Particularly  en- 
joyable on  one  occasion  was 
the  gentle  flavor  of  sliced, 
cured  duck  on  a  bed  of  paper- 
thin  green  tomato  sprinkled 
with  Parmesan  shavings,  a  tep- 


id salad  of  multicolored  pasta 
with  langostinos  (prawns),  per- 
fectly cooked  hake  in  a  sea- 
urchin  sauce,  and  a  fish  stew 
with  rosemary,  all  served  on 
colored  plates  whose  colors 
complement  each  dish. 

In  the  fall  Florian  celebrates 
a  week  of  wild  mushrooms, 
with  up  to  eighteen  varieties  of 
mushrooms  in  different  prepa- 
rations. During  bullfight  sea- 
son, April  to  October,  the 
meat  and  variety  meats  of  the 
fighting  bulls  form  a  special 
menu  for  those  who  can  sum- 
mon up  the  appetite  for  it. 

AZULETE  Via  Augusta  281. 
Phone:203  59  43.  About  $40. 
The  air  is  electric  at  Azulete,  a 
glass-enclosed  garden  envel- 
oped by  greenery  and  flowers, 
where  a  spirited  and  stylish 
young  crowd  gathers.  The  chef 
Victoria  Roque's  familiarity 
with  French  and  Chinese  cui- 
sine gives  depth  and  breadth  to 
her  menu  (sweet-sour  shrimp 
with  sesame,  for  example),  but 
traditional  Catalan  dishes  like 
stewed  rabbit  with  botifarra  and 
veal  with  wild  mushrooms  are 
served  too.  An  appetizer  could 
be  a  cold  cream-of-spider-crab 
soup  served  in  its  shell — subtle 
despite  this  crustacean's  asser- 
tive flavor — or  the  salad  of 
sliced  lobster  and  monkfish 
with  fresh  tomato  sauce  sea- 
soned with  thyme.  A  house 
specialty,  brazo  de  gitano  de  pas- 
tay  verduras,  named  for  a  Span- 
ish cake  roll,  is  translated  into 
vegetables  and  pasta.  Desserts 


Can  Isidre,  with  only  twelve  tables,  is  favored  by  local  celebrities. 

/ 
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Cafe  Pinocchio,  whose  diminutive  kitchen  is  renowned  for  fine  cooking. 
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The  stylish  restaurant  Floridn,  whose  cuisine  is  nouveile.  During  the  season  one  can  order  eighteen  kinds  of  wild  mushrooms  and  the  flesh  of  fighting  bulls. 


fashionably  focus  on  sorbets 
and  fruits — baked  apple  with 
honey  ice  cream  or  figs  with 
honey  and  raspberry  sauce. 

JAUME  DE  PROVEN^  Provenca 
88.  Phone:  230  00  29.  About 
$35.  Recently  this  large,  mod- 
ern restaurant  has  been  the  en- 
fant terrible  of  new-style  cook- 
ing, although  it  was  earlier  fa- 
mous   for    the    fine    Catalan 
cooking  of  the  owner  Jaume 
mother.   The   food 
m impressive  a  few  years 
but  a   firmer  hand   now 
at   work   in   the 
■ 
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menu  is  an  excellent  tart  of 
candied  squash  and  pine  nuts. 

CLASSIC  CUISINE 

VIA  VENETO  Ganduxer  10  and 

12.  Phone:  200  72  44.  About 
$40.  Open  daily.  The  early- 
twentieth-century  Catalan  art 
deco  style  is  perfectly  preserved 
at  Via  Veneto:  dark,  carved 
woodwork,  tufted  black  leath- 
er chairs  and  banquettes,  large 
mirrors  framed  in  silver  swirls, 
plate-glass  windows  veiled  by 
shirred  curtains — elegant  bur 
never  stuffy. 

The  menu  is  traditional  with 

more    than    a    passing   nod    to 

nouveile.    Nothing   could    be 

iim  in-  (  lassn  than  salt  tod  with 
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shoots.  Raw  unsmoked  salmon 
in  raspberry  vinaigrette  is  very 
good;  so  is  an  irreproachable 
pate  of  fresh  duck  liver.  A  tart 
of  wild  strawberries,  prunes 
bathed  in  brandy,  or  a  variety 
of  homemade  sherbets  bring  to 
a  conclusion  a  pleasant  and 
impeccably  served  meal. 

QUO  VADIS  Carme  7.   Phone: 

317  74  47.  About  $35.  There 
are  always  daily  and  seasonal 
specials  at  Quo  Vadis,  an  inti- 
mate restaurant  with  paneled 
walls,  but  basically  the  success- 
ful and  highly  appealing  menu 
has  nor  been  changed  tor  years. 
After  a  complimentary  pate, 
the  meal  may  proceed  to  a  pot- 
pourri of  wild  mushrooms 
grilled  with  garlic  and  parsley, 
an  esi  aixada  de  bacallA  (deli- 
i  ious  t  od-and-bean  salad),  or 
tiny  frog  legs,  There  might  fol- 
low perfectly  grilled  fillet  of 
sole,  exci  IK  nt   breaded  baby 


lamb  chops,  roast  quail,  or  the 
traditional  partridge  with  cab- 
bage. Afterward,  for  dessert, 
the  tocinilhs  de  cielo,  a  tiny, 
very  rich  flan,  is  superb. 

RENOTuset27.  Phone:  200  91 
29.  About  $40.  Open  daily. 
Reno  is  the  classic  restaurant  in 
Barcelona,  comparable  to  the 
legendary  Jockey  in  Madrid. 
Ingredients,  service,  and  prep- 
aration are  irreproachable, 
whether  classic,  Catalan,  or 
recently  created  by  the  owner, 
Jose  Julia.  The  spacious  dining 
room  has  a  1940s  elegance  and 
sedateness — perhaps  demode 
but  all  the  more  appealing  for 
that.  You  can  run  the  gamut 
from  peasant  Catalan  dishes 
like  escudella  i  cam  d'olla  and 
fricando  (veal  stew)  to  haute 
cuisine  preparations — sole  and 
smoked  salmon  in  puff  pas- 
try -or  such  new  cooking  as 
salt    cod   with   garlic    cotlfil   or 
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More  new-style  cuisine  at  Eldorado  Petit,  in  a  quiet  mansion.  Try  their  sublime  (anelones  de  cigalas  (below),  pasta-wrapped  langoustines  in  wild-mushroom  sauce. 


beef  tenderloin  with  sweet- 
and-sour  onions.  A  satisfying 
dessert  is  an  excellent  crevna 
catalana.  Reno  is  famous  for  its 
wine  cellar. 

CAN  ISIDRE  Les  Flors  12.  Phone: 
241  11  39.  About  $30.  Can 
Isidre,  in  old  Barcelona,  near 
the  nightlife,  is  a  favorite  of 
local  celebrities  and  theater- 
goers. It  is  intimate  and  tiny, 
with  only  twelve  tables,  and 
has  the  atmosphere  of  an  old- 
fashioned  parlor.  Huge  bou- 
quets of  artistically  arranged 
seasonal  flowers  and  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  paintings 
dedicated  to  Montserrat  and 
Isidre,  who  own  the  restau- 
rant, are  part  of  the  charming 
decor. 

The  traditional  menu  fea- 
tures honest  food  of  fine  quali- 
ty. The  selection  of  seafood  is 
good,  ranging  from  marinated 
lobster  and  clams  a  la  marinara 


to  the  more  unusual  "dates  of 
the  sea"  (ddtiles  de  mar),  a  fla- 
vorful mussel;  grilled  baby 
squid  and  cuttlefish;  and  espar- 
denyes.  Morels,  with  their  typi- 
cal Catalan  stuffing  of  ham  and 
botifarra,  are  on  the  menu.  Par- 
tridge Alcantara  style  (a  centu- 
ries-old recipe  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Alcantara,  in  western 
Spain),  although  not  tradition- 
ally prepared,  is  extremely 
good,  stewed  with  pimientos, 
bacon,  onion,  and  pepper- 
corns. Desserts  are  delicious, 
especially  a  mousse  of  yogurt  in 
raspberry  sauce. 

CHICOA  Aribau  71-73.  Phone: 
2531123.About$25.Chicoa, 

with  its  fireplace,  brick  walls, 
beams,  and  red-checked 
cloths,  is  a  refuge  from  the 
excitement  and  palate  shocks 
of  nouvelle  cuisine.  Here  is  a 
superb  selection  of  traditional 
Catalan  dishes  prepared  per- 


fectly. They  make  much  of  the 
so-called  new  cooking  look 
tired. 

Start  with  pa  amb  tomaquet 
(country  bread  rubbed  with 
fresh  tomato),  or  calcotada 
(grilled  scallions  with  romesco 
sauce).  After  that,  dishes  as 
simple  as  grilled  fresh  fava 
beans  with  cured  ham  and  ro- 
mesco  sauce,  and  retried  pinto 
beans  served  with  the  delicious 
anchovies  of  the  region,  are 
memorable.  So  is  the  suquet 
(fish  stew).  The  house  special- 
ty is  dried  cod  prepared  ten 
ways,  each  showing  this  often 
despised  fish  to  be  the  sublime 
delicacy  it  can  be  but  often  is 
not.  You  can  order  the  bacalao 
grilled  with  romesco;  crispy 
oven-baked  with  beans;  in  a 
samfaina  mix  of  tomato,  pep- 
pers, eggplant,  and  zucchini: 
or  with  langostino  and  allioli. 
Desserts  include  ;i  delicious 
caramelized  baked  apple  filled 


with  crema  catalana  and,  exqui- 
site in  its  simplicity,  mel  i 
matn — fresh,  unsalted  goat 
cheese  served  with  honey  and 
walnuts.  □ 


Penelope  Casas  is  the  author  of 
The  Foods  and  Wines  of  Spain 
and  Tapas:  The  I  .ittle  Dishes  ot 
Spain. 
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Of  these  players,  the  old  cliche  is  true:  the 
theater  is  their  life.  They  work  there;  they 
live  there;  they  have  no  other  existence. 
They  are  the  Salzburg  Marionettes,  an 
ensemble  of  truly  Mozartean  grace. 

Their  history  began  in  the  household  of 
Anton  Aicher,  a  sculptor  and  teacher, 
who  put  on  puppet  shows  with  his  family 
for  their  private  enjoyment.  Seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  Aichers  showed  their  pup- 
pets in  public  for  the  first  time.  The  show: 
Bastien  und  Bastienne,  a  charming  trifle 
Mozart  is  thought  to  have  tossed  off  for  a 
garden  party  when  he  was  twelve.  Word 
spread  quickly,  not  only  in  Salzburg.  The 
Aichers,  now  under  the  artistic  leadership 
of  Anton's  granddaughter  Gretl  Aicher, 
have  been  in  the  theater  business  ever 
since,  and  the  marionettes'  repertoire  has 
grown  vastly  more  ambitious. 

After  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  the 
Salzburg  Marionettes  are  now  touring  the 
United  States  for  the  seventeenth  time. 
From  their  stock  of  a  dozen  productions, 
they  have  brought  their  Rossini  (The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville),  their  Tchaikovsky  ballet 
(The  Nutcracker),  and  one  of  their  eight 
Mozarts:  The  Magic  Flute. 

At  home  in  Salzburg,  where  the  mar- 
ionettes occupy  their  own  jewel  box  of  a 
theater,  fans  argue  whether  it  is  best  to  sir 
up  close,  so  that  one  can  watch  the  strings, 
or  in  back,  where  one  cannot  see  the 
Strings  at  all.  It  hardly  matters.  Watching 
the  frolic  king  sn<  wrnan,  or  the  loopy  rav- 
ens, or  the  garden  ol  dam  ing  flowers  in 
The  Nutcracker,  one  mighr  suppose  that 
flu-  in  iri  range  ran  the    hort  way 

from  Vk  torian    •  the  <  heerful- 


Fantasia.  Creatures  like  these  are  toys  at 
any  distance.  But  where  the  drama  re- 
quires, the  little  actors  (a  full-size  marion- 
ette stands  about  two  feet  tall)  gather  to 
themselves  the  full  emotional  weight  and 
presence  of  their  characters.  Wires  or  no 
wires,  they  seem  self-driven.  They  are 
people.  They  are  real. 

As  the  German  Romantic  Heinrich  von 
Kleist  noted  in  his  bewitching  little  essay 
"Concerning  the  Puppet  Theater,"  pup- 
pets have  this  advantage  over  living  per- 
formers: they  never  put  on  airs.  Exquisitely 
accoutered,  with  exquisitely  carved  faces 
and  hands,  the  Salzburg  Marionettes  dwell 
in  a  state  of  pure  expression. 

No  one  in  the  world  is  so  well  equipped 
to  rescue  The  Magic  Flute  from  the  curse  of 
the  opera  house,  where  singers  are  forever 
being  undone  by  self-consciousness.  Dis- 
believing their  roles,  they  smirk  or  strut  or 
mug  or  cringe  or  condescend.  Their  ac- 
tions say:  I  am  singing  the  music,  but  I  am 
not  here.  Bright  symbols  turn  to  sawdust. 
For  players  whose  lives  are  not  wholly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  theater — for  anyone,  in 
other  words,  with  a  heart  that  beats — the 
mix  of  fairy  tale,  heroics,  mysticism,  and 
clowning  may  be  beyond  reach.  The  pup- 
pets do  not  sing — their  voices  come  from 
superbly  chosen  recordings — but  they  are 
liberated  by  their  limitations.  There  is  no 
trace  of  sawdust  about  them. 
The  Sakburg  Marionettes'  American  tour 
began  List  month  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
and  Santa  Barbara;  major  slops  this  month 
andncxt  iru  lude  S<  fiene(  huh,  New  York  City 
(Lincoln  Center),  Boston  (Berkke  Perfor- 
mancei  enter),  Louisville,  Nashville,  Sara- 
ota,  Fort  Myers,  and(  'learwater.  □ 


Clash  of  symbols.  From  left:  A  guardian 
of  mystic  thresholds,  princely  lovers 
on  trial,  two  children  of  nature,  and  the 
demonic  Queen  of  the  Night. 
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DAIMYO 

BLOCKBUSTER 


Can  Japan's  warrior 
patrons  outshine 
stately  England's? 

By  Barbara  H.   igan 
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hy  is  the 
East  Building  of  the 
National  Gallery  of 
Art  like  the  sound  stage  of 
a  Hollywood  studio?  Because 
inside  both  those  mighty  beige 
hangars,  people  make  the  100-min- 
ute  spectacles  we  have  come  to  adore. 
Museum  folk  or  film  folk,  they  build  the 
scenery  of  faraway  places — "prop"  faux 
rooms  with  handsome  exotica — and  strike 
the  sets  while  they  still  look  new. 

Lately,  the  biggest  projects  share  liter- 
ary themes  as  well.  Epic  films  and  epic 
exhibitions  have  foreign  heroes,  and  the 
heroes  are  rich  men  who  do  good. 

At  the  National  Gallery,  the  do-good- 
ing  rich  are  the  art  patrons — without 
whose  aid  art  history  expires.  "We're  put- 
ting art  in  a  broader  cultural  context," 
explains  J.  Carter  Brown,  the  museum's 
director  and  a  descendant  of  patrons.  "It's 
the  history  of  patronage  on  the  part  of  a 
small  segment  of  society,"  he  says.  "Art 
usually  takes  people  to  make  it  happen." 

In  1985,  the  magnificent  "Treasure 
Houses  of  Britain:  Hive  Hundred  Years  of 
Private  Patronage  and  Art  Collecting" 
starred  the  landed  nobles  who  stocked 
their  country  houses  for  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land. Opening  October  30,  "Japan:  The 
Shaping  of  Daimyo  Culture  1185-1868" 
shows  the  Oriental  landed  gentry — sub- 
shoguns  of  the  warrior  set — outpatroniz- 
ing  their  English  1 1  lunterparts  In  perform- 
ing .Ht  as  well  as  buying  ir.  This  tune,  they 
-ire  nol   pisi  patrons  on  parade  bill  canny 

'  imilie  i  a  <  ompetitive  edge  with 

tits,  sci  :olls,  teapots,  plays, 

and  1 1  •<  in     I  [er<    are  historii  al  patrons 


Exuberance  of 
inspiration  married  to  strictness  of  form:  a  flow- 
ered fan  by  a  nineteenth-century  master. 

with  dynasties  to  glorify,  presented  by 
multinational  patrons  with  corporate  per- 
sonalities to  hone.  Just  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  endowed  the  English,  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  has  sup- 
ported the  Japanese. 

Although  we  know  it  would  be  wrong  to 
mix  English  apples  with  daimyo  oranges, 
we  also  know  that  cavalcades  of  national 
treasures  translate  into  bankable  "block- 
busters." "Treasure  Houses,"  at  its  mo- 
ment one  of  the  costliest  museum  exhibi- 
tions of  all  time,  created  a  formula  that  was 
all  but  irresistible:  rally  the  sponsors, 
import  half  a  millennium's  worth  of  fragile 
treasures,  ensconce  these  in  period  splen- 
dor, and  then  send  them  home  after  less 
than  six  months'  exposure. 

Irresistible,  and — it  might  have  seemed 
—impossible  to  reproduce.  But  once  the 
houses  were  gone,  we  wanted  them  hack. 
We  like  the  dizzying  sensations  of  being 
dwarfed  by  buildings,  outclassed  by  royal- 
ty, and  dazzled  by  extravagance  and  pass 
ing  time.  Seeing  national  treasures 
through    the   perspective  of    real    people 
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amassing  wealth,  we  get  a  chance  to  exer- 
cise that  giddy  emotion  of  joyful  reverence 
so  hard  to  find  in  daily  life — pure  awe. 

We  also  like  to  show  our  loyalty  and 
drop  our  quarrels.  The  celebration  of 
national  treasures  makes  us  forget  our  pet- 
ty differences  and  jealousies;  we  cheer  the 
art  lovers  whoever  they  are — kings,  popes, 
barons,  or  samurai  bosses — and  feel  richer 
for  having  visited  the  rich  at  close  range. 
Lulled  by  the  right  combination  of  lavish 
show  with  the  heady  air  of  crowded  galler- 
ies, we  can  almost  believe  that  we  have 
died  and  gone  to  someone  else's  heaven. 

Carter  Brown  helps  fan  our  escapist  fan- 


Minamoto  Yoritomo,  the  first  shogun,  portrayed  in 
polychromed  wood  (anonymous;  ca.  1300). 

tasies.  In  1985,  the  director  asked  us  to 
view  the  country  house  as  a  "vessel  of  civ- 
ilization" and  enjoy  "the  dreams  of  Ely- 
sium it  continues  to  offer  in  the  egalitarian 
twentieth  century."  Slightly  more  prosai- 
cally, he  calls  the  Japanese  show  "an 
opportunity  for  total  immersion  in  a  for- 
eign culture." 

Before  we  troop  through  the  East  Build- 
ing again,  burning  to  spend  all  our  awe  and 
admiration  in  one  place,  let  us  adjust 
our  expectations.  How,  in  a  word,  is 
the  new  block-      ^Dk.     buster  going  to 


stack  up  against  its  standard-setting  prede- 
cessor? What  changes  have  been  rung  on 
that  irresistible  formula?  Here  are  some 
preliminary  answers. 

1.  Patrons  as  people:  who  is  better? 

"The  daimyos  are  even  more  intriguing 
than  the  country-house  owners  because 
they  were  practitioners  as  well  as  patrons, 
tough  but  also  gentle,"  says  Carter  Brown. 

Martin  Collcutt  explains,  in  a  riveting 
catalog  essay,  how  these  ferocious  warriors 
paused  in  rougher  exploits  not  only  to 
finance  tea  masters  and  playwrights  but 
also  to  mix  their  own,  private  ritual  tea 


From  the  1600s,  a  robe  at  once  severe  and  festive,  embroidered  with  a  golden  family  crest. 
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The  daimyos'  love  of  or- 
nament appears  even 
in  their  resplendent  in- 
struments of  war. 


and  chant  No  verses  at  home.  The  show  is 
really  about  the  mighty  inner  struggle  that 
kept  the  daimyos  balancing  their  bu  and 
their  bun — rounding  out  their  fierce  war- 
rior interests  (bu)  with  softer  artistic  pur- 
suits {bun).  Lest  we  underestimate  bun, 
Collcutt  stresses  that  the  daimyos  "treated 
culture  not  merely  as  a  personal  vocation 
but  as  an  extension  and  legitimation  of 
their  political  and  military  power." 

To  Westerners  uneasy  with  the  idea  of 
coexisting  Eastern  opposites,  the 
image  of  these  gung-ho  aesthetes — 
fighting  in  antler-horned  armor  by 
day  and  then  donning  embroidered  No 
robes  at  night — may  seem  farfetched.  But 
as  Brown  reminds  us,  kind  art  and  mean 
business  have  always  supported  each  oth- 
er: look  at  the  Florentine  condottieri  who 
funded  Renaissance  art. 

2.  Size  of  the  show:  which  is  bigger? 

The  "Treasure  Houses"  record— over 


800  works  of  art  and  decor  from  more  than 
200  mansions — remains  unchallenged. 
"Daimyo"  weighs  in  with  about  500  works 
filling  about  one-half  the  space.  But  the 
Japanese  objects  have  the  added  distinc- 
tion of  being  among  the  most  heavily  trea- 
sured of  the  world's  national  treasures — 
owing  to  the  notoriously  strict  custodian- 
ship of  the  Japanese  government.  Each 
comes  with  an  official  rating  as  well  as  with 
rules  for  its  public  appearances:  most  are 
permitted  to  surface  for  months  at  a  time; 
others  must  rest  after  a  few  weeks  of  day- 
light. The  gallery  has  garnered  over  160 
registered  cultural  properties  ("national 
treasures,"  "important  cultural  proper- 
ties," and  "important  art  objects"),  but 
not  all  will  be  on  view  at  the  same  time. 
Some  objects  must  "sleep"  in  storage  while 
Japanese  handlers  slip  in  comparable  ob- 
jects as  doubles.  So,  "Daimyo"  is  decidedly 
smaller.  It  has,  however,  the  subtler,  more 
civilized  distinction  of  acting  in  more 


m? 


Six  live  No  performance*  complement  the  National  Gallery's  displays  of  paintings  and  artifacts. 
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complex,  sometimes  invisible  ways. 

Even  the  empty  air  between  the  objects 
takes  on  special  importance.  In  Japan, 
where  space  is  scarce,  the  national  trea- 
sures are  seen  in  crowded  installations, 
without  the  spare  placement  they  really 
deserve.  When  officials  agreed  to  send  the 
art,  they  asked  for  a  luxury  impossible  at 
home:  wide-open  spacing,  which  enhanc- 
es the  works  as  silence  does  music. 

3.  Installation  as  architecture:  who 
built  more? 

In  1985,  Ford  gave  the  gallery  money 
enough  to  cover  its  new  walls  and  simulate 
the  old  look  of  country  houses.  Staff 
designers  staged  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  I.  M.  Pei's  masterpiece  by  inserting 
seventeen  traditional,  Sheetrock  rooms — 
Tudor,  Palladian,  Victorian,  and  so  on — 
right  into  the  East  Building's  famous 
wedges  of  space.  The  ceilings  were  shaped; 
the  columns  were  marbleized;  the  walls 
were  stenciled  to  echo  the  period  interiors 
of  paintings  on  display.  Visitors  who  came 
ready  to  deplore  the  simulations  left  prais- 
ing the  light-handed  evocations  of  history. 
The  installers  were  real  craftsmen. 

When  the  designers  prepared  for  the 
daimyos,  they  knew  they  wanted  to  trans- 
form the  building  again.  After  comparing 
the  real  Japan  with  Japan-style  buildings  at 
home,  the  staff  resolved  not  to  imitate  but 
to  display  the  exhibits  in  simple  Plexiglas 
cases. 

For  that  period  flavor,  the  gallery  will 
surround  the  visitor  with  real,  work- 
ing buildings  built  by  Japanese  car- 
penters: on  the  outdoor  mall,  a  No 
stage,  to  be  razed  after  a  single  torchlit 
performance;  on  the  ground  floor,  an  en- 
tire tea  house  specially  made  and  shipped 
from  Japan;  inside  the  exhibition,  a  modi- 
fied tea  room,  where  tea  masters  will  serve 
forty  visitors  per  ritual,  and  another  No 
stage  for  five  more  live  performances. 

4.  The  patrons  of  patrons:  how  much 
did  they  pay? 

"We're  talking  about  a  series  of  advertis- 
ing opportunities,  not  the  old  idea  of  phi- 
lanthropy," explains  Elizabeth  Weil,  the 
head  of  the  National  Gallery's  Office  of 
Corporate  Relations.  She  finds  a  dozen 
sponsors  per  year  and  looks  for  new  recruits 
who  have  never  previously  tried  art  to  pol- 
ish their  image.  "It's  a  kind  of  corporate 
identity  program — a  chance  to  associate 
yourselves  with  a  quality  institution  and  to 
get  your  name  out  there,"  she  tells  Ameri- 
ca's companies.  At  the  exhibits,  the  cor- 
porate names  appear  discreetly,  but  they 
live  on  and  on  in  larger,  "campaign"  uses: 
posters,  magazines,  bus  shelters,  and  air- 


With  its  stylized  gilt 
antlers,  this  armor  (ca. 
1300)  seems  made  for 
ritual  combat. 
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This    ce- 
rcmic  vessel  for 
pouring  warm  sake — 
just  over  six   inches 
high — dates  to  the  1600s 


port  transparencies.  The  exact  amounts  of 
the  contributions  are  never  revealed.  A 
knowledgeable  source  estimates  Ford's 
contribution  to  "Treasure  Houses"  at  over 
$1  million.  Reynolds  can  hardly  be  getting 
Japan's  treasures  for  less. 

And  then  there  is  diplomacy.  When 
American  and  foreign  sponsors  link  up, 
they  create  rare  and  powerful  alliances. 
For  "Daimyo,"  R.  J.  Reynolds  is  joined  by 
Yomiuri  Shimbun  (a  newspaper)  and  the 
Nomura  Securities  Co. ,  the  largest  securi- 
ties firm  in  the  world.  In  Japan,  Reynolds 
is  noted  for  the  hard  sell  of  American  ciga- 


rettes; in  Washington,  for  its  lobby  to 
open  up  exports.  In  both  markets,  needless 
to  say,  Reynolds  stands  to  gain  from  pres- 
tige by  association. 

It  is  all  a  long  way  from  the  contempla- 
tive satisfactions  of  bun,  but  Carter  Brown 
sees  no  conflict.  "Lots  of  people  wonder  if 


the  funding  cramps  our  style,"  he  says. 
"It's  just  like  power  steering:  it  moves  you 
along  in  the  direction  you  want  to  go."  □ 

Barbara  Flanagan  is  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming book  Illusionism  (Viking),  on  art 
design  and  architecture. 


Kneadh 


''uinq  the  lid  rest:  three  ol  the  infinitely  refined  notes  that  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  classical  tea  ceremony. 
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PRIVATE  TOUR:  THE  CURATOR  PICKS  HIS  FAVORITES 


Cat.  225.  A  transcendent  box  for  writing  uten- 
sils. Above:  The  inside;  below:  the  lid. 

At  Connoisseur's  request,  Yoshiaki  Shimizu,  a  profes- 
sor in  Princeton  University's  Department  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  and  the  curator  of  "Japan:  The  Shaping 
of  Daimyo  Culture,"  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  ten 
most  splendid  exhibits  of  this  exceptional  show. 
Here,  listed  by  catalog  number  and  described  in 
comments  adapted  with  permission  from  the  catalog, 
are  his  selections. 

Cat.  1.  Minamoto  Yoritomo.  (Hanging  scroll;  ink  and 
color  on  silk.  Kamakura  period,  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century. ) 

A  courtier-like  figure  wearing  tailed  ceremonial 
headgear,  carrying  a  ceremonial  sword,  and  clad  in 
starched  formal  silk  attire  is  seated  on  a  three- 
layered  tatami  (straw  mat).  Executed  in  the  consum- 
mate pictorial  technique  of  the  courtly  tradition,  this 
painting  is  one  of  the  earliest  extant  examples  of 
formal  secular  portraiture.  The  sitter  is  traditionally 
identified  as  Minamoto  Yoritomo  (1 147-1 199),  the 
first  shogun,  represented  as  a  courtly  official  rather 
than  as  a  mighty  military  chieftain. 

Cat.  47.  Yishan  Yining.  (Polychromed  wood.  Kamakura 
period,  ca.  1317.) 

Yishan  Yining  (1247-1317),  known  in  Japan  as 
Issan  Kokushi  (National  Teacher),  was  an  erudite 
priest  of  Chinese  Rinzai  Zen  Buddhism  who  came  to 
Japan  in  1299  carrying  a  diplomatic  letter  from 
Emperor  Chengzong  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  of  China. 
This  statue,  an  excellent  example  of  chinso  sculpture 
(portraits  of  Zen  priests),  is  made  of  Japanese 
cypress.  The  eyes  are  of  crystal. 

Cat.  78.  Kaikei  (active  ca.  1185-1223),  Amida 
hlyurai.  (Lacquer  and  gold  leaf  on  wood.  Kamakura 
period,  1201). 

One  of  approximately  forty  extant  works  by  Kai- 
kei, this  image  of  the  Buddha  is  noted  for  its  refine- 
ment and  detailed  idealization.  Associated  with  a  rit- 


ual that  reenacts  Amida  Buddha's  descent  to  Earth 
to  take  the  soul  of  a  dying  devotee  back  to  his  Pure 
Land  of  bliss,  it  was  probably  dressed  in  a  costume 
and  placed  on  a  wagon  leading  a  procession  of  people 
masked  to  represent  the  heavenly  host. 

Cat.  96.  Attributed  to  Sesshu  Toyo  (1420-1506), 
Flowers  and  Birds.  (Pair  of  six-fold  screens;  ink  and 
color  on  paper.  Muromachi  period,  ca.  1483.) 

Sesshu  Toyo,  a  close  observer  of  the  style  of  bird- 
and-flower  paintings  in  his  contemporary  China,  was 
a  pivotal  figure  in  the  development  of  Japanese  ink 
painting.  Among  some  two  dozen  sets  of  screens  on 
similar  subjects  ascribed  to  him,  these  screens  are  the 
best  in  artistic  quality  and  the  earliest  in  date.  In 
their  lower  registers,  both  emphasize  the  tactile 
forms  of  rocks,  twisting  branches,  and  the  surface  of 
a  lake,  offering  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  uncluttered 
spaces  of  the  middle  and  far  distance. 

Cat.  160.  Tosei  gusoku  armor.  (Iron,  leather,  lacquer, 
silk,  paper,  wood,  gold  leaf.  Momoyama  period,  late 
sixteenth  to  early  seventeenth  century.) 

This  massive  set  of  armor,  complete  with  all  its 
protective  parts,  was  originally  owned  and  worn  by 
the  powerful  general  Honda  Tadakatsu.  Attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  distinctive  helmet  is  a  striking  pair  of 
antlers,  large  but  lightweight,  made  of  wood  and 
layers  of  paper  hardened  with  coats  of  black  lacquer. 
The  grimacing  horned  head  at  the  front  of  the  hel- 
met, carved  from  wood,  covered  with  black  lacquer 
and  gold-leafed,  was  a  type  of  ornament  popular  in 
this  and  later  periods. 

Cat.  125.  Kano  Tan'yu  ( 1602-1674),  Pine  and  Hawk. 
(Set  of  four  sliding  doors;  ink,  color,  and  gold  leaf  on 
paper.  Edo  period,  1626.) 

At  the  age  often,  accompanied  by  his  father,  the 
talented  Tan'yu  was  granted  an  audience  with  the 
shogun  Tokugawa  Ieyasu.  At  fifteen,  he  was  appoint- 
ed painter-in-service  to  the  Tokugawa  shogunate  in 
Edo.  This  set  of  sliding  doors  is  from  Kyoto's  Nijo 
Castle.  The  commanding  form  of  the  pine  tree  and 
the  hawk,  symbol  of  fortitude  and  martial  prowess, 
may  be  a  pictorial  expression  of  the  new  era  of  Japan 
under  the  shogunate  and  the  daimyos. 

Cat.  216.  Saddle.  (Lacquer  on  wood  with  shell.  Heian 
period,  late  twelfth  century.) 

The  arched  pommel  and  cantle  are  of  red  oak, 
and  the  bars,  for  the  seat,  are  of  soft  paulownia.  The 
ends  of  the  bars  that  join  the  pommel  and  cantle  are 
exposed  in  front  and  back.  The  saddle  is  finished 
with  black  lacquer  and  ornamented  with  a  design  of 
oak  branches  and  leaves.  This  saddle  is  Japanese 
style,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier,  Chinese 
style,  in  which  the  bar  ends  are  concealed.  It  was 
actually  used  in  battle. 


Cat.  225.  Writing-utensil  box.  (Lacquer,  metal,  and 
mother-of-pearl  on  wood.  Edo  period,  seventeenth 
century.) 

The  decorative  design — a  field  of  grasses  and 
chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers — is  executed  in 
relief  in  maki-e  lacquer,  sheet  metal,  and  inlaid 
mother-of-pearl.  The  ground  is  in  a  technique 
known  as  ikakeji,  in  which  fine  gold  or  silver  filings 
are  densely  spread  over  wet  lacquer. 

Cat.  258.  Set  of  five  dxshes,  Nabeshima  ware.  (Edo  peri- 
od, late  seventeenth  to  early  eighteenth  century. ) 
From  around  1675,  the  official  Nabeshima  clan 
kiln  of  Okawachi  produced  porcelains  of  the  highest 
technical  quality,  with  refined,  elegant  designs,  con- 
centrating on  a  small  repertoire  of  uniformly  shaped 
tableware  decorated  with  a  palette  limited  to  red, 
green,  and  yellow  overglaze  enamels,  underglaze 
blue,  and  celadon  green.  Examinations  of  the  Oka- 
wachi site  have  revealed  an  enormous  kiln,  measur- 
ing 137  meters  in  length  and  consisting  of  at  least 
twenty-seven  chambers,  of  which  only  the  central 
three — offering  optimal  firing  conditions — are 
thought  to  have  been  used  for  firing  the  official 
porcelains. 

Cat.  292.  No  costume:  Karaon.  (Silk  brocade.  Edo 
period,  eighteenth  century.) 

The  karaori,  an  outer  robe  for  female  roles,  is  the 
most  brilliantly  ornate  of  No  costumes.  It  exists  in 
two  types:  irom  (with  red),  for  young  female  parts, 
and  ironashi  (without  red),  for  middle-aged  or  elderly 
female  parts.  Both  are  typically  worn  full-length  and 
with  arms  in  the  sleeves,  though  for  certain  roles  the 
right  sleeve  is  slipped  off  and  draped  back,  or  the 
robe  is  pulled  up  to  the  knees  to  reveal  the  undercos- 
tume.  The  designs  in  the  fabric  are  all  created  in  the 
weave,  with  long  design  threads  of  glossed  or  metal- 
lic leaf-wrapped  silk  "floated"  across  a  ground  of  raw 
silk.  This  luxurious  example,  with  its  abundant  use 
of  red,  is  densely  woven  with  gold  thread  and  cov- 
ered with  butterflies  dispersed  over  a  field  01  wild 
carnations  in  threads  of  many  colors. 
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uring  the  1980s  the  art  of  architecture  has  zigged  and 
zagged,   searching  for  a  strong  cultural  compass. 
When  something  has  seemed  new,  it  often  has  turned 
out,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  old.  But  when  five 
young  architects,  four  still  in  their  twenties — infan- 
cy, in  architecture — launched  their  practice  in  Miami  eleven 
years  ago,  identifying  themselves  by  a  Latino  name,  Arquitecto- 
nica,  they  soon  began  to  startle  their  fellow  architects  as  well  as 
the  public.  Arquitectonica  is  dedicated  to  romance,  with  a  flash 
of  audacious  wit.  Not  only  has  this  formula  succeeded  under  the 
lucent  moon  on  the  semitropical  Cuban  coast  of  Florida,  but  the 
firm  is  now  winning  commissions  in  other  glamour-hungry  cities 
all  over  the  country.  Arquitectonica  has  opened  branch  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  has  tried  one  in  Hous- 
ton, and  has  buildings  that  are 
either  completed  or  under  design 
for  numerous  other  locations  in 
fourteen  states. 

Of  the  five,  the  remaining 
partners,  co-owners  of  Arquitec- 
tonica, are  two  talented,  hard- 
working professionals,  Bernardo 
Fort-Brescia  and  Laurinda  Hope 
Spear,  who  are  also  husband  and 
wife.  He  is  becoming  a  legend  for 
his  exuberant  pursuit  of  prospec- 
tive clients  as  well  as  for  his 
design  work.  Born  in  Lima,  Peru, 
he  has  dark  eyes,  a  short  nose,  a 
biggish  chin,  a  clearly  marked 
mouth.  A  lock  of  dark  hair  often 
dips  over  his  right  eye.  He  speaks 
five  languages  and  can  use  them 
all  effectively.  She  is  tall,  wide- 
shouldered,  with  long  arms, 
long-fingered  hands,  light  brown 
eyes,  muted  freckles,  and  a  calm 
air.  Besides  buildings,  she  designs 
furniture,  jewelry,  and  neckties. 

Florida,  especially  Miami,  seems  an  unlikely  place  in  which  to 
start  a  serious  design  movement,  because  it  has  such  a  mixed  ar- 
chitectural history.  After  the  glory  days  of  Addison  Mizner  and 
his  Castilian  dreams,  there  came  a  mild  flirtation  in  the  created 
community  of  Miami  Beach,  across  Biscayne  Bay  from  Miami 
proper,  with  small  art  nouveau  or  art  deco  hotels.  Many  of  these 
remain  today,  and  some  of  them  are  being  restored,  but  they  are 
now  thoroughly  overshadowed  by  the  resort  convention  hotels 
that  were  built  in  the  fifties  and  sixties — anti-aesthetic  monsters, 
whose  exteriors  are  nothing  but  big  and  whose  lobbies  are  archi- 
tectural delicatessens. 

Several  miles  to  the  north  is  a  rather  different  environment, 
the  conservative,  close-in  community  of  Miami  Shores.  Here 
decorous  streets  are  lined  with  stuccoed  mock-Mediterranean 
and  southern-colonial  houses,  all  of  them  single-family  homes, 
with  perfectly  tended  lawns.  Miami  Shores  shuns  Miami  proper,  a 
Cracker  city  until  the  1960s  and  1970s,  which  brought  an  influx 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  fleeing  Castro  to  try  to  make 
Miami  a  new  Havana — or  an  old  one.  In  more  recent  years, 
spurred  by  further  immigration  (mainly  of  Haitians,  Salvadorans, 
and  Nicaraguans) ,  the  city  has  grown  to  be  the  financial  capital  of 
the  Caribbean,  operated  from  sleekly  conventional  modern  sky- 
scrapers, glossed  by  the  sunlight. 

The  house  that  Arquitectonica  completed  for  Laurinda's 
father,  a  thoracic  surgeon,  back  in  1978  in  Miami  Shores,  front- 
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ing  on  Biscayne  Bay,  brought  the  firm  its  first  fame.  TV  producers 
have  used  it,  as  a  setting  in  "Miami  Vice"  and  other  shows,  and  so 
have  fashion  photographers.  It  is  a  classic  modern  home,  beauti- 
fully worked  out,  and  also  a  demonstration  piece  for  the  designers' 
visual  wit.  Entering  the  suburban-size  lot,  one  walks  through  a 
geometrically  planted  thicket  of  black-olive  trees  to  face  a  long, 
unrevealing  wall  of  bright  pink,  with  a  red  stoop  leading  up  its 
side.  Low  in  the  wall  is  a  small  round  window,  which  gleams 
greenly.  But  it  is  not  a  window;  it  is  a  porthole,  and  what  one  sees 
through  it  is  the  underwater  of  the  Spears'  swimming  pool,  ele- 
vated, on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  where  Dr.  Spear  swims 
his  laps. 

The  Spear  house  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  what  still  is 
the  firm's  best-known  building,  a  twenty-story  condominium  in 

Miami,  also  overlooking  Bis- 
cayne Bay,  called  the  Atlantis. 
Atop  its  roof  is  an  enormous 
abstract  sculpture,  painted  red, 
and  the  building's  flat  torso  has 
been  sculpted  as  well.  High  on 
the  facade,  a  large  four-story 
chunk  is  punched  out  of  the 
design,  all  the  way  through  to  the 
other  side.  In  the  midst  of  this 
emptiness  sits  a  potted  palm  tree 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  be- 
side a  whirlpool  bath,  with  a  spi- 
ral staircase,  painted  bright  red, 
twisting  upward.  The  walls  of  this 
opening  are  bright  yellow,  and 
one  is  rippled.  It  could  be  on  a 
book  jacket  for  an  early  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  by  Noel 
Coward. 

Arquitectonica  began  by  ac- 
cepting almost  any  type  of  com- 
mission that  came  along  or  could 
be  ferreted  out — jobs  from  pinch- 
penny  speculative  builders  of 
housing,  office  space,  and  stores.  "Sometimes  these  building 
types  are  considered  very  banal,"  says  Bernardo,  "but  that  doesn't 
mean  an  architect  shouldn't  address  the  problem."  He  and  Lau- 
rinda try  to  make  each  building  memorable  to  the  public  by  giving 
it  its  own  identity,  sometimes  by  fantasy.  They  both  have 
learned,  as  well,  to  keep  costs  down  and  to  make  changes  during 
the  design  stage  at  clients'  demand. 

y  now,  however,  their  practice  has  grown  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  national  clients  with  better 
building  budgets.  Granite  and  marble  are  beginning 
to  replace  painted  stucco.  The  firm  has  just  com- 
pleted a  superbly  functional  courthouse  for  Dade 
County,  with  a  sleek  modern  municipal  character,  dignified 
without  being  dull.  Windows  are  tilted  at  odd  angles;  colors  are 
strong;  a  drive-in  is  included  for  the  paying  of  traffic  fines.  Also 
recently  completed  or  under  construction  are  a  shopping  mall  in 
Atlanta,  a  substantial  technical  center  for  the  state  of  Virginia 
near  Dulles  Airport,  and,  in  Peru,  a  large  and  complicated  bank- 
office  building  with  big  windows  gazing  out  on  the  Andes  moun- 
tains. In  Peru  also  is  a  house  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  hand  crafts- 
manship, and  the  firm  recently  completed  two  houses  in  Chicago. 
All  of  Arquitectonica's  five  founding  partners  were  Ivy  League 
educated.  Hervin  Romney  took  architectural  training  at  Yale,  as 
did  Andres  Duany  and  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk.  Fort-Brescia's 
background  was  cosmopolitan.  Of  French  and  Italian  descent,  he 
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From  Biscayne  Bay,  the  Spear  house  (1978)  looks  open  yet  disciplined. 


From  the  land  side,  it  seems  mysterious  despite  the  warm,  inviting  colors. 


Space  is  used  lavishly.  The  M thole,  sensed  here,  looks  into  the  pool 


began  his  schooling  in  Lima,  was  sent  to  Switzerland  and  Germa- 
ny for  further  schooling,  and  finished  high  school  back  in  Peru. 
After  graduating  from  Princeton,  in  1973,  magna  cum  laude,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design.  Laurinda, 
meanwhile,  had  graduated  from  Brown.  She  completed  her  grad- 
uate architecture  work  at  Columbia  and  then  took  further  classes 
at  MIT.  In  1978  she  won  the  coveted  Rome  Prize,  against  coun- 
trywide competition.  She  and  Bernardo  first  met  in  1975  when 
she  was  at  MIT  and  he  was  finishing  at  Harvard. 

When  he  graduated,  good  jobs  were  scarce.  "All  my  friends 
were  going  into  big  firms  in  Chicago  and  New  York,"  he  says. 
"How  boring!  So  when  I  was  offered  a  teaching  job  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  by  phone,  I  accepted.  I  thought  this  would  be  a  great 
adventure;  I'd  teach,  get  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  reading,  et 
cetera.  I'd  never  been  in  the  tropics;  Lima  is  very  cold.  I  didn't 
know  then  that  Laurinda  was  from  Miami." 

Laurinda  came  home,  eventually  also  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  and  six  months  later  they  were  engaged. 

In  1977  Arquitectonica — the  name  suggested  by  the  Cuban- 
born  Romney's  wife — was  incorporated  in  Florida.  At  thirty- 
six  Romney  was  the  only  one  of  the  principals  who  actually 
had  an  architecture  license;  the  others  were,  in  effect,  work- 
ing for  him, while  gaining  the  required  experience  before 
going  for  their  own  licenses.  Equally  important,  he  also  had  a 
commission  to  execute.  One  day  in  Miami  he  had  been  invited  to 
the  seaside  villa  of  an  Ecuadoran  businessman  who  wanted  to 
build  a  luxury  condominium  in  his  native  country.  "I  put  on  my 
jacket  and  tie,"  says  Romney,  "and  got  there  on  time,  ten-thirty 
A.M.  Shortly,  my  potential  client  strolled  in  dressed  in  a  robe,  up 
from  his  morning  swim.  He  wanted  a  drink,  and  we  consumed 
a  bottle  of  scotch  while  working  out  the  deal." 

Arquitectonica's  first  Miami  headquarters  were  in  Fort-Bres- 
cia's one-room  apartment.  The  Spear-house  commission  and  one 
in  Philadelphia  came  in,  and,  through  a  competition,  the  office's 
first  substantial  condo  on  Biscayne  Bay.  The  office  moved  into  an 
unconverted  garage,  which  was  quickly  converted  the  day  before 
an  important  client  from  New  York  was  to  call.  The  next  shift  was 
to  small  quarters  in  Coconut  Grove,  and  the  firm  now  occupies  a 
comfortable  suite  in  Coral  Gables. 

Of  the  original  partners  who  are  no  longer  involved,  Andres 
Duany  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Plater-Zyberk,  left  in  1979  to  set  up 
their  own  practice.  In  1984  Hervin  Romney  followed  suit,  carry- 
ing the  Arquitectonica  spirit  forward,  as  is  exemplified  by  one  of 
his  smaller  jobs  since,  a  vibrant  remodeling  for  a  Burger  King 
fast-foodery  in  Miami  Beach. 

Nor  does  Fort-Brescia,  who  succeeded  Romney  in  the  firm's 
rotating  presidency,  turn  down  small  jobs.  The  office  can  get  as 
involved  in  designing  sets  for  a  dance  troupe  or  interiors  for  Fred 
the  Furrier  in  New  York  as  in  large  city-planning  projects. 

Arquitectonica's  staff  now  totals  about  seventy,  including 
those  in  the  out-of-town  offices,  and  works  under  an  arrangement 
that  might  be  called  a  benign  dictatorship.  Although  about  80 
percent  of  the  firm's  projects  are  for  more-distant  localities,  all  are 
designed  in  Miami  and  are  strongly  controlled  by  Bernardo  and 
Laurinda.  The  resulting  work,  while  it  may  bear  traces  of  Russian 
constructivism,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  on  the  whole 
reflects  influences  that  are  surprisingly  nonarchitectural.  There  is 
something  of  the  orderly  abstraction  of  Leger,  the  free-flowing 
lyricism  of  the  late  Matisse  collages,  and  the  burning  colors  of 
Mini.  But  so  far  it  all  has  not  really  congealed  into  one  style,  and 
neither  Bernardo  nor  Laurinda  wants  it  to. 

Bernardo  says  firmly,  "We  dislike  the  whole  notion  of  style. 
M(  nlem  architecture  is  more  an  attitude  than  a  style,  the  attitude 
"I   nonconformism.    Not  everything  in  architecture  can   be 
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The  Spear  house  has  been  seen  on  "Miami 
Vice."  View  of  the  atrium. 
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A  building:  Banco  de  Credito. 


Fort-Brescia  and  Spear  in  Coral  Ga- 
bles. She  designed  his  necktie. 


Peru's  Banco  de  Credito  looks  out  to  the  Andes,  in  to  a  courtyard. 

explained.  The  modern  attitude  recognizes  the  intuitive  side  of 
our  profession.  There  are  no  rules." 

«■■!■■■  o build  a  new  building  in  an  old  style,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  to  erase  history,  to  cover  up.  The 
reference  is  always  to,  you  know,  a  palace  for 
the  rich  with  lots  of  servants.  People  are  ifi 
love  with  those  times,  identify  with  the  nobil- 
ity and  being  the  masters.  Those  times  and  buildings  were  possi- 
ble only  through  unbelievable  exploitation  of  others.  Those  are 
not  our  times,  and  the  symbolism  in  architecture  recalling  that 
era  is  not  appropriate. "  He  does  not  share  the  current  preoccupa- 
tion of  architects  with  contextualism — fitting  in  with  the  back- 
ground. "It  is  the  nature  of  most  American  cities,"  he  says,  "to  be 
historically  diverse." 

Says  Laurinda,  "The  premise  we  go  under  is  that  of  course  we 
can  make  a  building  work  functionally.  That  means  that  the  only 
interest  left  is  composition  and  design.  We  try  to  keep  the  archi- 
tecture as  pure  art.  We  might  as  well  be  painters  or  sculptors." 
That  might  indicate  a  new  direction  for  architects,  or,  then 
again,  it  might  just  point  the  way  back  to  simpler  times,  when  the 
best  architects  really  were  painters  or  sculptors.  In  either  case, 
Arquitectonica  is  making  the  idea  work  right  now.  □ 

Walter  McQuade  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Connoisseur. 


Under  way:  a  house  near  Chicago. 


Just  built:  one  on  Lake  Michigan. 


Next:  a  Ft.  Lauderdale  mall. 
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frark  the  Center  for  Innovative  Technology,  near  Washington,  D.C.  Still,  the  design  looks  back  to  the  Bauhaus. 
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In  1982,  this  vibrant  condominium  build- 
ing in  Miami  made  Arquitectonica  famous. 
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he  urge  to  pin  a  definitive  label 
on  Wang  Chi-ch'ien — C.C. 
Wang,  to  his  Western  famil- 
iars— is  more  than  some  of  his 
acquaintances  can  resist.  The 
apartment  building  Wang  lives 
in,  for  instance,  an  unprepossess- 
ing Manhattan  high-rise  in  the 
comfortable  east  sixties,  comes 
equipped  with  a  young,  red- 
haired  elevator  operator  who  is 
capable  of  exclaiming  to  even  the 
most  hopelessly  Occidental  of 
the  pilgrims  to  arrive  for  a  visit  with  the  quiet,  elderly  gentleman 
in  the  ninth'floor-corner  two-bedroom,  "Don't  tell  me  you're  an 
important  ( Chinese  painter,  too!"  The  view  from  the  elevator,  in 
Othei  -1r.  Wang  paints  important  pictures." 

fang's  more  widely  traveled  friends,  meanwhile, 
explain  •  of  the  hist,  perhaps  the  last,  of  the  literati:  a 

legil  it   ■!  theorthodox  traditional  Chinese  schol- 
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collection  C.C.  Wang,  at  eighty-one,  now  believes  could  best  be 
preserved  intact  inside  a  public  museum,  provided,  of  course,  an 
angel  materializes  who  is  willing  to  pay  C.C.  Wang's  price:  $25 
million,  give  or  take. 

Wang  himself,  painter  and  collector,  when  asked  whether  he  is 
a  true  Uteratus  or.  perhaps,  a  more  complicated  twentieth-century 
hybrid,  humbly  says,  "A  title  doesn't  make  me  better.  I  don't  pay 
attention  to  that." 

"People  think  of  C.C.  as  a  very  complex  man.  My  feeling  is 
that  he's  very  straightforward  and  simple,"  says  Arnold  Chang, 
head  ol  the  (  -hinese-paintings  department  of  Sotheby's  and  him- 
self a  painter  and  a  student  of  Wang's.  "Sometimes  people's 
a<  counts  of  Mi.  Wang  tell  you  more  about  themselves  than  about 
him.  My  experience  has  been  that  C.C.  is  extremely  generous 
with  his  knowledge  and  extremely  good  with  young  people  who 
an  interested  in  '  Chinese  art.  C.C.'s  life  reflects  a  lot  of  the  basic 
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;OMPARABLE  CCILECTiiON  END  UP? 


C.  C.  Wang  unfolds  the 
narrative  of  a  twenty-two- 
foot  hand  scroll,  Procession  of 
Taoist  Immortals  lo  Pay  Hom- 
age to  the  King  of  Heaven 
(detail,  right),  attributed  to 
Wu  Tsung-yiian  (eleventh 
century).  The  restless  rhythm 
of  line  propels  the  procession 
forward. 


issues  in  Chinese  society  and  in  the  art  market  at  the  moment. 
He's  a  bridge  between  old  Confucian  China  and  a  Chinese  person 
in  the  modern  world.  There  are  very  few  people  who  have  spent 
half  their  lives  in  China  and  halt  in  the  West  and  have  dealt  with 
a  very  traditional  field  in  a  modern  context.  C.C.  is  a  pivotal 
figure.  Westerners  tend  to  love  to  break  things  up  into  categories: 
the  artist  is  the  artist,  the  dealer  is  the  dealer,  the  historian  is  the 
historian,  the  critic  is  the  critic.  In  Chinese  tradition  it's  not  only 
customary  to  lump  these  functions  together;  it's  advisable.  I  think 
one  has  to  realize  that  the  Chinese  way  of  looking  at  paintings  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  Western  way — that  includes 
the  business  of  it  and  also  the  basic  approach  to  connoisseurship. 
So  there's  a  lot  of  misunderstanding.  When  it  comes  to  authenti- 
cation and  attribution,  the  Chinese  take  into  account  that  cer- 
tain questions  might  not  lead  to  absolute  answers.  Westerners 
tend  to  believe  it  should  be  one  way  or  another." 


Correctly,  C "hang  suggests  that  opinions  of  Wang  vary.  Some 
of  these  opinions  ripple  with  innuendo.  Carl  Nagin,  a  journalist 
who  is  writing  a  book  about  the  late  ("bang  Ta-ch'ien,  a  gifted 
artist  and  a  notorious  forger  who  is  regarded  as  the  other  great 
literatMS-in-exile of  the  twentieth  century,  says,  "Wang's  a  consul- 
tant to  Sotheby's.  If  a  Sung  painting  turns  up  there  and  C.C.  says 
it's  a  fake,  it's  not  going  to  be  put  up  for  sale."  Wang  happens  also 
to  be  a  steady  customer  of  Sotheby's  auctions,  a  tact  I  note  in  this 
context  not  to  raise  any  moral  quibble  but,  rather,  to  illustrate  the 
endearingly  murky  nature  of  Chinese  connoisseurship. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  painting  in  Wang's  collection— 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Chang  Ta-ch'ien — is  an  exquisite 
landscape,  The  Kiverbank,  which  Wang  attributes  to  Tung  Yuan, 
a  tenth-century  avatar.  In  An  Index  oj  Early  (  7ime.se  Painters  and 
Paintings,  lames  Cahill,  professor  of  art  history  at  the  University 
of  C  California  at  Berkeley,  lists  the  piece  this  way:  "Man  in  a  pavil- 
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ion  overlooking  a  river;  mountains  beyond.  Important  early 
work?  or  modern  fabrication?"  This  elegant  fudge  illustrates  per- 
fectly the  hierarchies  and  vagaries  of  the  game.  Cahill,  a  longtime 
friend,  calls  Wang  "the  best*source  of  traditional  Chinese  con- 
noisseurship  we  have  in  this  country."  The  tiny  subuniverse  that 
concerns  itself  with  traditional  Chinese  painting  is,  according  to 
one  leading  dealer  in  New  York,  "one  of  the  smallest  worlds  there 
are,"  with,  he  notes,  "the  highest  percentage  of  marvelously 
inflated  egos,  including  my  own.  It  has  to  do  with  whose  eye  is  the 
best  and  whose  guess  is  the  best,  because  there  are  very  few  abso- 
lutes in  the  world  of  Chinese  paintings." 

A  scarcity  of  absolutes  notwithstanding,   these  abbreviated 
facts  about  C.C.  Wang  seem  to  be  beyond  dispute: 
:x  -  orn  in  1907  to  a  well-fixed  family  that  numbers 

among  its  direct  lineal  ancestors  Wang  Ao,  a 
prime  minister  of  China  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
-„    tury,  Wang  grows  up  in  Suchou,  a  prosperous 
%  scholar-intellectual  haven  west  of  Shanghai.  Re- 
ceives a  classical  education,  including  calligra- 
'""•"  phy,  and  as  a  member  of  the  cultural  elite  is 

expected  to  enter  government  service.  At  fourteen,  while  in  mid- 
dle school,  begins  to  study  traditional  landscape  painting  and 
soon  finds  his  way  into  the  teaching  studio  of  Ku  Lin-shih,  who, 
according  to  Jerome  Silbergeld,  author  of  Mind  Landscapes,  a 
study  of  Wang  and  his  work,  "owned  what  was  regarded  by  some 
as  China's  second-finest  private  collection  of  ancient  paint- 
ings. ..."  (Wang  will  come  to  own  a  few  of  Ku's  landscapes  but 
will  lose  them  when  he  emigrates  from  China. ) 

In  1932,  Wang  moves  from  Suchou  to  Shanghai  to  attend  law 
school  and  to  study  painting  with  Wu  Hu-fan,  whose  work  he  has 
admired  in  a  Suchou  mounter's  shop.  As  his  own  paintings  start  to 
sell,  Wang  proceeds  to  collect  Ming  and  Ch'ing  works.  Through 
Wu  Hu-fan,  Wang  pays  regular  visits  to  P'ang  Yuan-chi,  steward 
nf  what  was  "often  called  China's  greatest  private  collection," 
and,  in  1935-36,  reaps  an  even  more  valuable  dividend:  employ- 
ment asadvisei  to  the  London  Exhibition  Committee,  helping  to 
selecl  works  bound  foi  an  unprecedented  showing  at  Burlington 
House.  Spends  three  months  examining  every  single  scroll  in 
Imperial  Pala<  i  <  i  ille<  tii  m,  particularly  strong  in  prc-Mmg  mas- 
terpii  art  that  no  private  ( itizen  in  China  has  ever  laid  eyes 

on.  Also  in  1936,  with  V'u  toriaC  lontag,  wife  of  ( lerman  consul  in 
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Shanghai,  Wang  initiates  the  project  of  photographing  seals  on 
paintings  in  Imperial  Palace  collection;  during  next  several  years 
traverses  China,  photographing  seals  of  other  private  and  (rare 
few)  public  collections.  The  seals  project,  Wang  now  says,  was  a 
ploy  to  enable  him  to  see  more  paintings.  A  highly  successful 
ploy:  Wang  has  a  reputation  for  having  seen  more  Chinese  paint- 
ings than  anyone  else  alive.  In  1940,  Wang  and  Contag's  catalog 
of  9,000  seals  (mainly  Ming  and  Ch'ing,  plus  some  Sung  and 
Yuan)  is  published  in  Chinese  and  German.  Expanded  and  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1966,  Seals  of  Chinese  Painters  andCollectors  of 
the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  Periods  remains  a  standard  reference  work. 

In  1947,  Wang  travels  in  Japan  and  America,  looking  at  Chi- 
nese art  and  modern  Western  art,  and,  while  in  New  York,  con- 
sults for  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  recently  acquired  (for 
$300,000)  A.  W.  Bahr  collection  of  Chinese  paintings.  Renders 
provocative  judgment:  only  ten  or  fifteen  of  collection's  149 
works  are  "of  museum  quality."  Permanently  immigrates  to  New 
York  in  1949,  along  with  wife  and  two  younger  daughters  (anoth- 
er daughter  and  a  son  remain:  daughter  not  able  to  leave  China 
until  thirteen  years  later;  son  gets  stuck  until  1 980 — eventualities 
that  dispose  Wang  unfavorably  toward  Communist  regime). 
Brings  to  America  only  a  handful  of  paintings  from  collection, 
including  one  by  Yuan  master  Ni  Tsan  and  another  thought  to  be 
by  Ch'ing  luminary  Wang  Hui,  which  Wang  later  realizes  is  a 
forgery.  The  bulk  of  paintings  left  behind,  including  Wang's  own 
work,  perishes,  mainly  by  fire,  during  Cultural  Revolution. 

In  New  York,  Wang  sets  out  to  rebuild  collection  from  scratch, 
often  buying  from  photographs,  dealing  with  relatives  and  agents 
in  Hong  Kong.  Benefits  from  bargain-basement  days  in  the  For- 
bidden City;  acquires  several  scrolls  spirited  by  court  eunuchs 
from  collection  of  Pu-i  ("Last  Emperor").  Temporarily  earns  liv- 
ing hand-painting  wallpaper  and  lamps;  also  trades  real  estate; 
never  stops  painting  or  collecting.  In  1956,  becomes  defendant  in 
comic-operetta-like  lawsuit.  Plaintiff  is  German-born  collector 
with  whom  Wang  has  swapped  paintings.  Judge,  native  New 
Yorker  who  is  clearly  baffled  by  rudiments  of  case  (but  somehow 
sees  fit  to  crack  Chinese-laundryman  jokes  from  the  bench), 
declares  "caveat  emptor"  and  rules  in  Wang's  favor. 

The  original  Ming  literati  poet-painters,  who  tended  to  moon- 
light as  herbalists,  fortune-tellers,  and  priests,  somehow  tran- 
scended concerns  with  mundane  commerce.  Wang,   in   1973, 
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Above:  The  light-filled, 

shimmering  Romantic  Spirit 

of  the  Eastern  Chin  (1360), 

by  the  Taoist  priest  and 

painter  Fang  Ts'ung-i.  Far  left: 

Early  Ch'ing  hanging  scroll, 

Scene  of  the  Yangtze  River, 

by  Tao-chi;  a  calligraphic  scroll 

by  C.  C.  Wang's  ancestor 

Wang  Ao,  entitled  Farewell 

Poem  (1498). 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  painting  in  Wang's  collection:  the  majestic,  seven-foot-high  River 

bank,  by  the  tenth-century  avatar  Tung  Yuan.  Left:  The  Garden  of  Green  Waters  (ca.  1370),  by  Ni 

Tsan,  the  minimalist  painter  who  first  called  attention  to  his  materials  (ink,  paper). 
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departing  from  orthodox  tradition,  guarantees  earthly  solvency 
by  selling  twenty-five  Sung  and  Yuan  paintings  to  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  for  $2.5  million.  Much  ado  in  the  press;  sugges- 
tions that  Met,  in  first  major  Chinese  purchase  since  Bahr  fiasco, 
has  once  again  paid  extravagantly  for  works  of  dubious  merit. 
Subsequent  events  in  the  marketplace,  however,  vindicate  both 
parties;  good  deal  at  the  time  for  Wang,  wonderful  bargain  in 
retrospect  for  the  Met.  Paradigmatic  vignette:  Wen  Fong,  special 
consultant  to  the  Met  for  Asian  affairs,  decides  to  reattribute 
jewel  of  the  group,  Summer  Mountairis,  early  Sung  silk  hand 
scroll.  Wang  says  painting  is  work  of  Yen  Wen-kuei;  Wen  Fong 
reattributes  it  to  Yen's  pupil  Ch'ii  Ting — only  hitch  being  that 
not  a  single  other  Ch'ii  Ting  painting  survives  for  comparison. 
Wang  now  says,  "I  sold  this  to  the  Met  as  Yen  Wen-kuei.  Wen 
Fong  says  it  is  not  Yen  Wen-kuei.  I  should  take  it  back  and  refund 
the  money. "  Brouhaha  on  head  of  pin  of  course  obscures  fact  that, 
above  all  else,  Summer  Mountains  is  exceptionally  beautiful  work 
of  art.  So,  who  cares?  Chinese  connoisseurs  care. 

Pi 
fter  the  Met  sale,  Wang's  collection  still  com- 
prised 150  paintings.  It  now  contains  perhaps 
twice  that  number,  late  T'ang  to  Ch'ing.  No 
one  but  Wang,  not  even  his  wife  or  children, 
has  seen  the  whole  thing.  Maxwell  Hearn,  asso- 
ciate curator  in  the  department  of  Asian  art  at 
>JL.  the  Met,  says,  "We've  always  talked  to  C.C. 
about  another  group  of  paintings,  and  it  would  be  marvelous  if  we 
could  have  the  whole  collection.  Part  of  the  mystique  of  the  col- 
lection is  not  knowing  exactly  what  is  there." 

Wu  Tung,  curator  of  Asiatic  art  at  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  says,  "Any  museum  in  the  world  would  love  to  have  C.C.'s 
collection — especially  if  they  didn't  have  to  pay." 

Who  might  have  $25  million  or  more  to  spare?  Donald  Trump, 
approached  not  long  ago,  said,  "Hey,  sorry,  I'm  just  not  into  art. " 
Wang,  who  bristles  at  being  called  a  "dealer,"  depends  on  mid- 
dlemen to  handle  these  matters.  One  such  associate,  Michael 
Gallis,  an  architect  and  collector  from  North  Carolina,  says,  "It's 
amazing  that  even  some  of  the  major  scholars  in  Chinese  paint- 
ings still  view  C.C.  merely  as  having  a  large  group  of  paintings. 
They  don't  understand  it  as  a  great  literati  collection.  These  are 
the  works  that  belong  to  C.C.  Wang  the  artist,  and  they  have 
become  part  of  his  personality  as  an  artist.  It  would  be  like  having 
Rembrandt's  collection  of  paintings  intact.  What  did  he  buy? 
Why  did  he  buy  it?  What  did  it  signify  to  him?  What  you  have 
with  C.C.  Wang  is  not  simply  an  assorted  group  of  a  few  hundred 
paintings.  You  actually  have  a  highly  organized  structure.  Not 
long  ago  the  Met  made  an  offer  to  buy  a  large  group  from  the 
collection,  but  C.C.  said,  'My  collection  is  like  a  sculpture.  The 
Met  kind  of  wanted  half  the  head,  one  elbow,  and  the  left  foot.  It 
would  just  look  odd  after  these  were  gone.'" 

A  few  years  ago,  Wang  endured  some  serious  medical  prob- 
lems, but  he  has  returned  to  vigorous  health.  Once  you  get  past 
the  elevator  operator,  you  are  greeted  by  an  immediately  affable 
man  with  a  broad,  round,  eggshell-delicate  face,  a  tonsure  of  gray 
hair,  and  a  low,  chuckling  laugh.  He  wears  black-framed  tinted 
eyeglasses.  His  wife,  Yuan-su  Wang,  herself  a  gifted  but  lapsed 
figure  and  flower  painter,  extends  a  diffident  welcome  and  then 
departs.  Wang  has  spent  the  morning  practicing  calligraphy, 
because  "calligraphy  is  like  dance;  you  have  to  exercise  every 
day."  The  apartment  is,  in  the  words  of  an  art-historian  friend  of 
Wang's,  "full  o(  wei-tao"  (literally,  flavor).  Two  Ming  paintings 
hang  from  nails  above  shoji  screens  that  frame  the  wide  doorway 
to  Wang's  studio,  a  converted  dining  room  with  a  waist-high 


C.  C.  Wang  likes  to  apply  the 
term  "mind  landscape"  or 
"mountains  of  the  mind"  to 
his  ink-and-color  landscapes, 
which  show  a  rich  blend  of 
Western  and  traditional  Chi- 
nese art.  Top:  landscape 
#997 (1987);  left:  Landscape 
#465(1983). 
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Above:  Details  from  two  Ming 
hand  scrolls,  Happiness  of  the 
Farmer's  Life,  by  Chou  Ch'en 

(top),  and  Peach  Blossom 
Spring,  by  T  jng  Yin.  Oppo- 
site: Anonymous  Feasting  in  a 
Palace  depicts  living  quarters 
of  Chinese  nobility 
(late  Tang). 


painting  table,  dozens  of  brushes  stored  in 
wooden  brush  stands,  a  leather  easy  chair 
and  ottoman,  and  an  ink-stained  rug.  A 
cloth-covered  table  sits  in  the  center  of  the 
living  room,  which  also  contains  a  rose- 
wood-and-leather  sola  and  armchairs,  blue- 
and-white  ceramic  stools,  and  low  teak  cab- 
inets along  the  walls.  A  large  T'ang  ceramic 
horse,  a  bronze  ritual  vessel,  a  sixth-century 
stone  Buddhist  figure,  and  pre-Columbian 
and  African  stone  and  clay  sculptures  are  arranged  above  one  row 
of  cabinets.  Wherever  Wang  has  traveled,  he  has  looked  at 
mountains  and  collected  bits  of  them.  A  black  igneous  rock,  a 
former  piece  of  Japan,  sits  on  a  rosewood  pedestal  atop  a  small 
table.  The  raw  furrowed  rock,  massaged  by  the  elements  so  that, 
bonsai-like,  if  now  resembles  a  miniature  mountain  range,  is, 
Wang  says,  his  "teacher."  As  a  painter,  as  a  collector,  as  a  con- 
cur, he  has  looked  tor  what  is  natural  and  abstract.  A  dia- 

'" 1  is  i  retty,  but  shallow:  "1  look  tor  the  depth,  the  beauty  that 

's   '  Gesturing  toward  the  rock,  he  makes  pointillist 

daub-  in  the  air.  "The  depth,  the  soul  of  Chinese  painting,  is,  1 
thin' 

ll.  ruse  orchids,  bird-watch,  or 
Tracl  1  le  paints,  he  writes,  lie 

■  paintings,  he  talk-  about 
n  about  painting  proceed 
opera. 

"  he  s.i\s.   "U  ,i  little 

real  s<  h<  ilai    I  am  .i 

•  I  e    nillllll.    It's  not 

brushsrn  ik(  is  the 

i     ill    .  >l    the 


paintin 

I  havi 


opera — you  need  a  story  and  scenery — but  without  singing  there 
is  no  opera.  A  voice  isn't  a  copy.  You  have  to  have  your  individual 
voice.  Caruso's  voice,  how  it  sounds — this  is  not  a  question  tor  a 
historian.  You  should  understand  singing  before  you  can  criticize. 
Is  it  Caruso  because  he's  dressed  like  Caruso.'  On  the  stage  is  a 
short  tat  man  with  a  beard.  Fine.  But  is  the  voice  Caruso.'  Brush- 
work  is  the  most  important  element  to  determine  authenticity.  1 
so  seriously  love  painting  I  want  to  know  what  it  is.  It  I'm  not  a 
painter  I  can  love  painting,  but  only  so  tar." 

Describing  the  brushwork  of  his  favorite  painter,  Ni  Tsan,  the 
most  abstract  of  his  Uterati  forebears,  he  says,  "It  has  nothing  to 
tell  you,  but  you  know  it's  beautiful." 

He  owns  "five  or  six"  Ni  Tsans,  and  now  he  brings  out  two — 
one  on  silk,  the  other  on  paper.  Using  a  tork-tipped  brass-and- 
bamboo  rod,  he  lifts  each  one  and  suspends  it  from  nails  near  the 
ceiling.  The  work  on  paper,  nineteen  by  thirteen  inches,  shows 
rocks,  ,i  stream,  trees. 

"This  is  very  good,"  Wang  says.  "I  don't  know  why  I  like  it. 
When  I  look  at  the  details  everything  pleases  me.  Is  not  a  big 
picture  but  I  don't  care.  This  is  like  Caruso  singing  a  simple  song, 
only  five  minutes.  Ni  Tsan's  attitude  is 'My  voice  is  so  good  1  don't 
need  to  play  games.'  What  is  this  called.'"  He  studies  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  upper  right  corner.  ".A  Studio  along  the  Bank.  Maybe 
Along  iI\l  Stream  Bank.  The  title  is  not  important.  Ni  Tsan  has 
win  ten  a  poem  in  the  corner.  This  is  like  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion." 1  le  steps  bac  k  from  the  painting,  which  he  has  owned  tor 
thirty-five  years.  "Fara"wa\  is  okay.  It  tells  you  what  kind  of  song  it 
is.  But  it  you  want  to  appreciate  Ni  Tsan" — his  face  is  now  tour 
in<  hes  from  the  scroll     "you  have  to  listen  close." 

Marfc  Singei  is  a  st.i//  write)  fen  the  New  Yorker.  /  its  hook  Mr. 
I'eisi  ni.ilit\  ml!  be  published  by  r\n<>/>/  in  January 
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End  of  the  day;  boaters  lash  up  canoes  and  head  for  that  night's  inn. 


By  Peter  A.  hem  an 

to  choose  between  two 
great  loves — the  mountains 
and  the  sea — most  of  us  strive  tenaciously  to  have  both.  I  myself 
have  climbed  the  lowly  high  points  of  New  England's  offshore 
islands  and  sailed  on  mountain-rimmed  reservoirs  in  the  Rockies. 
The  most  harmonious  solution  I  have  found  to  date,  combining 
the  godly  grandeur  of  the  mountains  with  the  meditativeness  and 
rush  of  water,  is  to  get  into  a  canoe  and  wander  inland  on  rivers. 
Vermont,  with  its  comfortable  distances,  diverse  watersheds,  and 
abundance  of  good  runnable  rivers,  is  the  best  place  I  know  to  do 
it.  Last  fall  I  set  out  to  traverse  the  small  state  by  canoe;  in  a  week  I 
would  run  a  delectable  variety  of  seven  rivers — some  somnolent 
and  pastoral,  others  exuberant  and  playful,  and  one  as  tumultuous 
as  a  flume  ride. 

There  is  a  surprising  and  wonderful  natural  link  between  the 
turning  of  the  leaves  and  the  rising  of  rivers  in  fall.  The  striations 
of  the  nverbanks  tell  the  whole  story.  With  the  brisk  night  frosts 
of  late  September  and  October,  as  whole  hillsides  of  leaves  die, 
turn  color,  and  drop,  a  surge  of  groundwater  suddenly  runs  back  to 
the  rivers.  They  flow  more  amply  again,  rising  up  in  a  seeming 
final  salute  to  the  season.  If  you  time  it  right,  the  leaves  will  peak 
all  around  you  as  you  paddle  downstream. 

Rivers  flow  one  way — downstream.  Thus,  a  Vermont  boater 
requires  two  cars,  roof  racks  or  a  trailer,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
rural  dirt  roads  leading  to  each  river's  optimal  put-in  and  take-out 
points.  More  advisable  for  a  visitor  are  the  services  of  a  statewide 
canoe  outfitter.  Outfitters  provide  canoes,  all  requisite  river  gear, 
hands-on  tutorials  in  basic  canoeing  skills,  and  trained  guides 
wh<  >  attend  to  itineraries  and  transportation.  By  night  they  offer  a 
medley  of  Vermont  country  inns  selected  for  a  mixture  of  ambi- 
ence, ample  meals,  warm  showers  that  will  not  give  out,  and 
proximity  to  the  next  day's  river.  Because  the  rudiments  of  canoe- 
ing are  readily  learned,  all  who  are  game  to  go  are  welcome. 

J  for  my  first  Vermont  river  on  an  overcast  day  in  early 
r  up  with  the  proprietor  of  BattenKill  Canoe,  a  genial 
1  Jim  Walker,  who  rather  resembles  a  rural 
ly  forties,  he  sports  orange-striped  eye- 
Chums  and  a  T-shirt  inscribed  "Love 
i      Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe."  Our 
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iding  the  wild  West  requires  a  careful  reading  of  the  river,  perfect  timing,  and  spare,  graceful  strokes  to  balance  the  river's  crushing  counterforces. 
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leadquarters  tor  the  next  several  days  is  his  maroon  Dodge 
.Mth  green  Vermont  KANU  plates,  hitched  to  an  ingenious 
trailer  rig  equipped  inside  with  enough  items  to  stock  a  sporting- 
ds  shop.  The  interior  of  Jim's  van  is  an  explorer's  portable 
office,  with  local  atlases  detailing  every  farm  road  and  logging 
trail  in  northern  New  England  and  an  indexed  tile  of  word-pro- 
cessed trip  reports  on  virtually  every  passable  stream  in  the  state. 
All  this  reconnaissance  is  necessary,  Jim  explained,  because  Ver- 
mont rivers  behave  like  changelings. 

v  phone,  1  had  arranged  with  Jim  to  run  a  bouquet  ot  seven 
rivers  picked  with  an  eve  to  water  quality,  character,  and 
challenge — and  tor  their  far-flung  geography  and  scenery,  as  I 
hoped  to  see  what  has  become  of  the  state  I  loved  as  a  child.  For  a 
first-day  river  Jim  picked  the  pastoral  Lamoille  to  limber  up  on.  A 
fairly  clear  alluvial  runoff  river,  the  Lamoille  slices  through  the 
Green  Mountains  on  a  westward  course  to  drain  eventually  into 
Lake  Champlain.  The  valley  on  both  sides  of  us  is  a  postcard  idyll, 
an  open  floodplain  ot  rolling,  verdant  farmland  spotted  with 
black-and-white  Holsteins  and  flanked  by  mountains  to  the  north 
and  more-distinct,  statuesque  peaks,  such  as  Camel's  Hump,  to 
the  south.  Higher  still  looms  4,393-foot  Mount  Mansfield,  with 
its  summit  ridge  resembling  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin  of  a 
recumbent  giant.  Through  a  long  calm  stretch  punctuated  by 
periodic  riffles,  we  paddle  solo  side  by  side — a  perfect  setting  for 
trial-and-error  instruction  in  a  dozen  basic  strokes  and  maneuv- 
ers. Jim  explains  the  rudiments  of  white  water,  which  enable  a 
canoeist  to  use  the  river's  currents  to  control  his  downstream 
progress.  "If  you  learn  nothing  else  in  your  visit  to  our  country," 
he  jests,  "learn  what  an  eddy  is."  An  eddy  is  a  merciful  haven  of 
itill  water  just  downstream  from  an  obstacle.  The  lesson  he  is 
trving  patiently  to  impart  is  that  I  must  learn  to  read  the  river,  to 
grasp  in  a  downstream  glance  how  its  hydraulics  can  work  in  my 
favor,  and  to  spot  the  eddies  well  ahead.  Then,  he  coaches,  use 
your  stiokes  to  get  you  there  before  the  river  sweeps  you  away. 

Useful  advice,  as  just  ahead  the  Lamoille  constricts  and  speeds 
di  iwn  i  •  ver  a  series  of  ledge  drops  culminating  in  the  one  test  ot  the 
day.  Vo  get  through  the  daunting  Ithiel  Falls  without  an  involun- 
tary swim,  I  must  carve  a  quick  chain  of  descending  diagonal  zig- 
zags.  If  I  snag  on  a  rock  and  spin  broadside  to  the  river,  I  "flunk 
and  dunk."  The  roaring  white  noise  of  tons  of  falling  water  on 
rocks  rri^ers  the  adrenaline,  making  my  blood  pump  and  narrow- 
ing my  peripheral  vision  so  that  I  scarcely  see  any  scenery  at  all.  It 
also  drowns  our  voices,  so  Jim's  last  scouting  advisories  are  given 
well  above  the  falls,  before  our  boats  go  through  single-file. 
Unlike  snow,  water  leaves  no  helpful  tracks  to  follow.  Jim  sta- 
tion^ himself  below,  usin^i  his  upraised  hands  as  semaphores  much 
like  a  ;_'r<  >und  crewman  directing  a  very  amateur  pilot.  The  eddies 
whip  past  before  I  can  reach  them,  the  bow  veers  as  I  spin  off- 

A  vanishing  pastoral  idyll — cows  graze  where  floodplain  meets  farmland. 
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course,  but  somehow  the  Lamoille  carries  me  through. 

The  next  morning  we  turn  north  through  Orleans  County,  a 
land  of  red  barns  and  silos  and  trim  white  Congregational  church- 
es, toward  the  Clyde  River,  just  below  the  Canadian  border. 
1  lere,  the  dairy  farms  are  up  on  lush  green  (  leared  hillsides,  and 
the  towns  are  sited  high,  like  amphitheaters,  with  wide  and  dra- 
matic views.  Alter  the  first  night  of  frost,  wispy  pennants  ot  steam 
■  I!  th<  Lai  ei ,  dun  surfaces  lightly  dimpled  by  the  wind.  Ver- 
mont rivi  rsare  rural  but  hardly  wild:  by  1850  almost  everyone  in 
had  been  multiply  dammed,  and  today  only  a  two-day 
lie  trip  i  i   i    i  bit  before  one  comes  upon  a  dam,  an  impound- 
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oaters'  Woodstock:  two  weekends  a  year,  thousands  of  canoeists  and  kayakers  gather  to  test  their  mettle  and  skill  in  the  white  water  of  the  West. 


ment,  and  an  obligatory  portage.  The  Clyde,  though,  rising  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  least-populous  section  of  Vermont,  is  un- 
impeded and  nicely  hidden.  The  charm  of  the  Clyde  lies  in  its 
varied  possibilities  for  play. 

From  our  put-in  at  a  deserted  beach  on  Lake  Salem  we  paddle 
slowly  across  for  forty-five  minutes,  bucking  both  stiff  headwinds 
from  the  west  and  quartering  southerly  breezes  over  our  bows. 
Vermont's  winds  were  to  puzzle  me  all  week.  While  the  rivers 


meander  every  which  way,  somehow  the  bloody  wind  is  always  in 
your  face.  The  wider  the  river,  the  worse  this  war  of  attrition. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  lower  Clyde,  an  intimate,  still  forest  closes 
in  around  us,  with  thick  stands  of  slender,  upright  cedars,  hem- 
lock, sweet-smelling  balsam,  and  an  occasional  grand  old  elm.  Liz 
Truex-Gremillion,  my  guide  for  the  day,  gently  urges  me  to  keep 
my  eyes  pointed  downstream,  "or  the  Clyde'll  eat  your  lunch." 
For  the  next  five  miles  the  Clyde  dodges  and  twists  as  if  it  were 
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some  unseen  force  and  play  peekaboo  behind  large 
ders.  The  steadily  dropping  gradient  of  the  stream  bed  churns 
up  riffles  and  small  rapids,  and  we  dodge  rocks  all  the  way  down. 
The  2  50-yard  stretch  above  and  below  the  Derby  Center  road 
bridge,  one  of  the  few  reminders  of  man  on  the  Clyde,  is  the  most 
rigorous  1  remember.  As  Liz  speeds  under  it,  I  miss  a  sharp,  almost 
ninety-degree  midstream  turn.  It  happens  in  an  instant:  the  boat 
is  full,  I  am  half  in  it,  half  in  the  river.  My  reflex  is  to  get  free  fast, 


remembering  to  stay  upstream  of  the  boat.  Only  when  the  adren- 
aline drops  do  I  feel  the  cold  river  water  sloshing  inside  my  river 
suit.  Then  I  laugh.  As  long  as  one  has  a  set  of  dry  clothes  along,  a 
swim  is  more  a  humbling  dunk  than  a  danger. 

With  less  dignity  to  protect  and  the  suspense  of  staying  dry 
over,  I  am  more  open  to  whimsy.  Led  by  Liz  in  a  duet  of  sorts,  we 
play  a  game  of  hopscotch  among  rocks  downriver,  emerging, 
finally,  into  the  pristine  still  water  of  Clyde  Pond.  Secluded  and 


he  lazy,  sinuous  river  offers  a  day  of  respite  and  reward.  Canoeists  can  meander  at  their  own  pace  downstream  and  watch  the  leaves  peak  all  around. 


glassy  with  reflected  foliage,  the  pond  offers  a  nice,  finishing 
touch  of  symmetry  as  we  head  toward  a  maroon  dot — Jim's  wel- 
come van,  on  the  far  shore. 

For  a  change  of  pace  I  paddled  two  rivers,  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  great,  fluvial  highway  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  "strong 
brown  god"  of  the  Androscoggin,  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
this  time  with  guides  from  the  other  regional  outfitter,  Canoe 
Vermont.  The  pleasures  of  the  Androscoggin  are  diminished  only 
by  the  faintly  acrid  odors  of  paper-processing  plants  in  nearby  mill 
towns  and  a  daylong  driving  rain.  The  sound  of  oncoming  white 
water  so  forcibly  concentrates  the  senses  that  I  am  aware  of  the 


rain  in  my  face  only  on  the  placid  stretches  and  while  we  stop 
briefly  on  an  accommodating  sandbar  for  lunch. 

By  contrast,  the  upper  Connecticut,  a  meditative  river,  is  lei- 
surely enough  to  let  the  eye  and  the  mind  wander.  Beyond  the 
right  bank,  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  broad  river  valley,  the  land 
is  lightly  cloaked  in  a  gossamer  mist  of  receding  ground  fog.  The 
colors,  especially  the  red  leaves  and  occasional  white  steeples 
peeping  over  the  evergreens,  seem  saturated  in  the  soft  light, 
before  the  sun  burns  fully  through.  Small,  scattered  graveyards 
reflect  the  historic  pattern  here  of  remote  dairy  farms  sparsely 
settled.  On  the  opposite  shore  in  New  Hampshire  both  the  ter- 
rain and  the  economy  change.  Family  farms  give  way  to  corporate 
logging  in  this  granite  wilderness,  and  the  White  Mountains  rise 
precipitously  behind  the  unfarmed  meadow  of  the  floodplain. 
The  tracks  of  a  long  freight  spur  of  the  North  Stratford  Railroad 
run  parallel  to  the  river;  on  them  idle  scores  of  maroon  boxcars 
emblazoned  with  the  state's  motto,  "Live  Free  or  Die." 

As  we  paddle  downriver  through  the  afternoon,  the  guide 
Dave  Paton  reveals  himself  to  be  the  consummate  New 
England  riverman.  He  grew  up  in  Sharon,  Connecticut,  in  a  barn 
that  doubled  as  a  recording  studio  and  office  for  the  family  busi- 
ness, Folk  Legacy  Records.  Since  studying  ethnomusicology  at 
Brown,  he  has  "been  out  on  an  eastern  river  every  day,  spring, 
summer,  fall,  and  winter,  for  the  last  ten  years."  Rivers  are  his 
metier  and  his  calling.  His  battered  yellow  Toyota  pickup  carries 
his  two  dulcimers,  which  he  plays  with  great  skill  each  evening,  to 
the  delight  of  his  guests. 

The  White  River  is  the  most  majestic  tributary  of  the  Connect- 


HOW  TO  GO;  WHERE  TO  STAY 

For  a  long  weekend  or  a  week,  the  package  services  of  a  canoe  outfitter  make  eminent 
sense.  The  principal  difference  between  Jim  Walker's  pioneering  firm,  BattenKill 
Canoe  (Box  65,  Arlington,  VT  05250;  phone:  802-375-9559),  and  Canoe  Vermont, 
the  touring  arm  of  Mad  River  Canoe  Manufacturers  (Box  610,  Waitsfield,  VT  05673; 
phone:  802-496-2409),  is  temperamental.  The  latter  conservatively  favors  flat  water 
over  white  water  and  tactfully  .hopes  to  retail  a  canoe  or  two.  Jim  Walker  is  more  of  an 
improviser.  On  a  whim  he  may  make  a  stop  at  the  Ben  &  Jerry's  ice-cream  factory  to 
sample  the  latest  flavor.  An  out-of-stater,  he  still  enjoys  showing  visitors  Vermont. 

Country  inns  and  bed-and-hreakfasts  seem  to  he  springing  up  all  over  Vermont  these 
days,  but  no  one  could  tell  me  of  one  run  by  a  native.  Such  establishments  vary  radically 
in  comfort,  cuisine,  appointments,  and  overall  appeal.  Most  inns  listed  in  Norman 
Simpson's  Country  Inns  and  Backroads  belong  to  an  association  formed  by  Simpson  and 
pay  dues,  a  sad  fact  quietly  attested  to  by  those  who  pay.  1  have  most  often  learned  of  the 
best  places  through  word  of  mouth.  Otherwise,  I  look  for  auspicious  signs:  interesting 
books  on  the  shelves;  a  menu  built  on  local  specialties,  be  they  quail  or  French  Cana- 
dian pork  pie;  and  at  least  one  characteristic  in  architecture,  landscaping,  or  decor  that 
conveys  a  sense  of  place. 

Two  inns  bound  to  be  on  or  near  the  route  of  m<  ist  visitors  offer  especially  menu  liable 
meals.  Under  the  chef  Ken  Paquin's  direction,  the  spacious  dining  rot  im  at  the  recently 
refurbished  Equinox,  in  Manchester,  serves  probably  the  finest  meals  in  the  state  that 
are  not  cooked  in  a  friend's  home.  The  exemplary  dishes  are  based  on  French  concep- 
tions and  made  with  fresh  local  lamb,  veal,  quail,  mushrooms  (the  kitchen  will  also 
cook  trout  and  other  river  fish  from  the  Batten  Kill  to  order).  The  Inn  at  Long  Last,  in 
Chestet,  offers  drinks  in  a  well-read-person's  library,  a  roaring  tire,  a  solid  menu  laced 
with  surprises,  and  the  singulat  presence  of  the  proprietor,  Jack  Coleman,  labor  econ- 
omist, garbageman,  president  of  Haverford  College  and  of  a  foundation,  and  now  inn- 
keeper, "at  long  last." 

Michael  and  Penny  Schmitt's  Inn  on  the  Common,  in  Craftshury  Common,  is  a 
Relaiset  Chateaux-level  establishment.  A  fastidious  concern  tor  detail  is  evident  in  the 
shirred  eggs  at  breakfast,  the  assertively  landscaped  grounds,  and  the  vintages  that 
emerge  from  Michael's  wine  cellar.  Hampered  by  blue  laws,  tor  years  he  stocked  it  with 
cases  trucked  in  from  New  York,  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  addressed  to  "Dr.  Michael 
Schmitt,  for  Laboratory  Purposes  Onl\ . "  —P.  A.  /. 
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n  early  October  morning  brings  a  freak  snowstorm,  dusting  the  meticulously  tended  gardens  and  tennis  court  behind  the  Inn  on  the  Common,  near  Craftsbury. 


it  is,  n  becomes  arduous  when  an  unexpectedly 

up  at  midday.  Even  with  two  energetic 

lling  hard,  tempers  tray  as  our  keelless  canoe  slips 

andbai  or,  at  times,  backwards  upstream, 

ntra  '   m\  day  witli  I  )'u  k  Findlay  on  the 

Batt<  li  I  nvcr  that  ambles  westward 

>iii:  i-  Hudson,  brings  respite  and 

ird   Ki  irn  ol  tin  Batten  Kill,  I  >i<  I- 
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shows  ofif  his  home  river  with  the  proprietary  pride  of  a  curator. 
Whatever  skills  1  might  have  acquired  on  six  rivers  in  six  days 
would  be  tested  by  the  main  force  of  our  final  river,  the  tumul- 
tuous West.  Dropping  southeast  from  the  high  ground  of  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  until  it  reaches  a  landmark  psychiatric 
institute  at  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut,  the  West  is 
repres  •<■  d  and  dammed  by  the  Army  ( )orpsoi  Engineers  to  control 
floods  Two  weekends  a  yeai  the  corps  opens  the  floodgates  of  Ball 
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Mountain  Reservoir  for  the  benefit  of  boaters,  turning  a  brown, 
boulder-strewn  stream  bed  into  rare  eastern  wild  water.  The 
image  of  boaters  washing  up  in  wetsuits  and  helmets  on  the  lawn 
of  the  psychiatric  institute  brought  the  movie  King  of Hearts  brief- 
ly to  mind.  For  a  few  thousand  serious  canoeists  and  kayakers, 
though,  the  gathering  on  the  West  was  more  of  a  white-water 
Woodstock.  As  a  friend  and  I  drove  the  approaches  early  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  local  dirt  roads  became  progressively  jammed 
with  vehicles  with  out-of-state  plates  toting  canoes  and  kayaks  on 
roof  racks  or  trailers.  Come  hell  or  high  water  (and  it  was  both), 
this  would  be  their  weekend  on  the  wild  West. 


At  the  lean-to  campsite  that  BattenKill  Canoe  had  reserved 
the  previous  New  Year's,  we  met  up  with  Dave,  Liz,  and  Jim  to 
observe  the  best  boaters  at  play  in  the  wild.  We  stationed  our- 
selves on  an  outcropping  by  a  perniciously  narrow  zigzag  of  great, 
rounded  boulders  known  benignly  as  the  Dumplings.  Here  is  the 
virtual  limit  of  what  even  a  wizard  might  do  with  an  open  canoe. 
Dave  took  several  turns  in  a  C- 1 ,  the  smaller,  more  maneuverable 
one-man  closed  canoe  he  favors.  His  performance  was  breathtak- 
ing: a  flawless  reading  of  the  river  and  his  own  position,  microsec- 
ond timing,  and  spare,  graceful  strokes,  which  served  as  fulcrums 
to  balance  the  crushing  counterforces  of  the  West.  Both  bow- 
down  and  stern-down,  he  was  able  to  hover  almost  motionless  in  a 
standing  wave,  and  then,  as  if  to  say,  "Watch  me  dare,"  he 
pirouetted,  only  to  slip  off  into  an  eddy  to  come  again. 

The  lower  West  is  said  to  be  doable  by  mere  mortals;  so,  hav- 
ing come  this  far,  we  decide  to  give  it  a  try.  Hoping  to  spot 
some  line  we  might  follow  through  the  mayhem,  my  friend  in  the 
bow  and  I,  clutching  at  weeds  from  the  stern,  are  the  last  to  push 
off.  In  an  instant  we  lose  sight  of  the  others. 

What  followed  was  a  maelstrom  of  boiling  water,  which  be- 
came a  high-speed  blur  in  memory.  Simple  fear  constricted  my 
line  of  sight  to  a  downstream  tunnel  as  I  strained  to  see  the  fantail 
plumes  of  white  water  marking  the  oncoming  nest  of  rocks.  Mid- 
stream islands  we  had  been  advised  to  leave  on  the  right  went 
whizzing  by  to  the  left.  The  din  of  white  water  before  and  around 
us  drowned  all  communication  between  bow  and  stern,  leaving  us 
to  our  separate  hunches  of  which  way  safety  lay.  As  the  mad  flume 
ride  continued,  I  realized  that  the  trick  to  staying  afloat,  if  not  to 
looking  especially  graceful,  was  to  keep  our  boat  pointed  like  a 
dagger  along  the  axis  of  the  downstream  current,  a  move  as  coun- 
ter-instinctual as  driving  into  a  high-speed  skid.  But  no  such  river 
stays  a  straight  course  for  long.  Next  came  a  series  of  what  seemed 
to  be  angled  ledge  drops,  the  worst  of  them  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
heart-in-mouth  plummets  to  the  pool  below.  Bystanding  boaters 
were  aghast  at  our  wobbly,  skewed  landing,  but  the  river  gods  and 
the  boat  designer  kept  us  somehow  aright.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  someone  ashore  was  playing  drums,  but  it  was  just  the  di- 
minishing sound  of  blood  pounding  in  my  ears. 

In  a  week  we  had  run  the  gamut,  from  putting  in  at  "Golden 
Pond"  to  this,  which,  from  a  neophyte's  eyes,  might  just  as  well 
have  been  our  "Deliverance."  One  felt  exhilarated  and  grateful. 
After  100  miles  of  river  and  perhaps  another  1,000  of  country 
road,  a  small  ovation  seemed  in  order.  In  a  moment  of  exuber- 
ance, we  raised  our  paddles  to  the  sky.  □ 

Peter  A.  heman,  a  recipient  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club's  Hemingway 
Award,  writes  frequently  about  the  outdoors. 


Behind  the  restored  inn's  white  clapboard  is  a  designer  environment. 
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By  Robert  Knafo 


Look  what  has 
happened  to  the"bad 
boy  of  fashion 


Claude  Montana  is  remem- 
bering the  time  he  got  the 
inspiration  for  the  centerpiece 
of  this  season's  fur  collection. 
"French  Vogue  wanted  to  do 
an  issue  called  'Dogue,'  "  he  says  on  a  late 
summer  afternoon  at  his  Paris  offices  on 
the  Rue  St. -Denis.  "The  magazine  asked  if 
it  would  amuse  me  to  dress  a  dog  and  what 
kind  of  a  dog  I'd  want.  I  picked  a  Shar-pei. 
I'd  seen  them  in  pictures,  hut  never  a  live 
one."  Having  finally  come  face  to  face 
with  a  Shar-pei  pup,  Montana  designed 
and  delivered  to  Vogue  a  conical  hat  made 
"I  wattly,  sheared-mink  fur.  The  magazine 
l  hotographed  it  perched  on  the  head  oi 
the  fa  hionable  canine.  Having  meantime 
fallen  in  love  with  his  new  and  veiy  wrin- 
I  '  in  tana  took  three  month- 
hi  -mi  with  him  I  he  dog 
1 1  .iii«-  tin  inspirai  i<  in  t<  n  i  me 


of  the  most  striking  fur  coats  ever  made. 

There  is  no  better  gauge  of  Claude  Mon- 
tana's transformation  over  the  last  couple 
of  years  than  what  he  is  doing  with  fur — or 
that  he  is  doing  anything  with  fur  at  all. 
Ten  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  the  macho  man  of  French 
fashion  using  mink,  a  material  so  feminine 
and  conservative. 

But  Montana  has  made  a  Career  of  deliv- 
ering surprises.  Unlike  other  virtuosos  on 
the  Paris  fashion  scene — Lacroix,  Lager- 
feld,  Saint  Laurent — he  has  never  done  a 
couture  collection.  He  is  strictly  ready-to- 
wear,  mainly  because  he  likes  the  freedom 
it  affords  him — freedom  from  having  "a 
mere  two  hundred  women  in  mind"  when 
he  designs  a  collection.  Nevertheless,  he 
once  told  a  reporter  that  were  he  twenty 
years  older  (he  is  thirty-nine)  he  would 
have  become  a  couturier.  Nor  was  he 
indulging  in  mere  idle  talk.  In  whatever 
style  he  has  worked,  Montana  has  been 
consistently  attentive  to  the  modeling  and 
finishing  of  the  fabric  at  hand — whether  it 
be  leather,  silk,  or  fur. 

He  has  made  a  dazzling  leap  from  motor- 
cycle gear  and  military  regalia  to  the 
refined  classicism  of  couture  at  its  best.  His 
latest  collection,  though  ready-to-wear, 
presents  something  resembling  a  consum- 
mately feminine  couture.  It  is  in  many 
respects  an  hommage  to  Balenciaga,  a  late- 
twentieth-century,  not  too  reverent  tri- 
bute to  one  of  the  most  inventive  designers 
of  the  century. 

Montana  speaks  Balenciaga's  name 
with  great  reverence,  calling  him  "my 
idol."  The  Spanish  couturier's  imprint  is 
evident  throughout  this  season's  collec- 
tion, with  its  dramatically  opulent  vol- 
umes, efflorescent  silhouettes,  and  softly 
textured,  intensely  hued  fabrics.  Fur  lends 
itself  well  to  Montana's  fascination  with 
the  Balenciaga  canon.  With  it  he  creates 
deeply  sculptured,  boldly  shaped,  roman- 
ti<  c  apriccios  like  the  Shar-pei  mink  coat, 
whose  shirred  folds  reappear  all  through 
Montana's  line,  from  jackets  to  sweaters 
and  hl<  >uses.  Fur  now  seems  to  be  as  impor- 
tant a  part  oi  his  fashion  identity  as  leather 
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Photographs  h\  Pot  rick  Trautwein 
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Snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  she  is 
wrapped  in  Montana's  sheared- 

mink  bolero  with  long  panels 
■  crossed  in  front  and  flipped 
E  over  the  shoulders. 


*     * 


^ 


Hard  not  to  love  this  dog:  a 

shaded,  sheared-mink  "Shar- 

pei"  stole-jacket,  with  squashy 

sleeves  and  fur  horizontally 

shirred  across  the  bodice. 


once  was.  "In  ten  years  of  working  with 
leather,"  he  says,  "we  did  everything.  We 
made  lace  of  it;  we  veined  it;  we  embroi- 
dered it.  And  with  fur  we  did  the  same 
thing.  It  was  the  first  time,  for  example, 
that  a  gradation  of  colors  in  fur  [in  the 
Shar-pei  coat]  had  been  done."  But  more 
than  presenting  a  challenge  to  Montana's 
iconoclasm  and  his  technical  expertise, 
fur,  with  its  sensual  glamour,  seems  to  pro- 
voke some  of  his  biggest,  most  fantastic 
fashion  ideas. 

J|^^k  raised  as  an  exciting,  provoca- 
m      Wiwe,   avant-garde  designer, 

m  *^^  Montana  in  the  last  few  sea- 
m  sons  has  been  reaping  the 

M  highest  acclaim  ever  in  the 

twelve  years  since  his  first  collection.  Sel- 
ma  Weiser,  of  the  hip  New  York  clothing 
chain  Charivari,  calls  him  "the  world's 
greatest  creator."  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
which  often  criticized  his  early  efforts, 
recently  described  him  as  "one  of  those 
great  bottomless  pools  of  talent  from 
whom  the  rest  of  the  world  draws  ideas  and 
trends."  Even  taking  into  account  the 
mindless  exaggeration  o(  fashion-speak, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Montana  is  at  a  high 
point  in  his  career.  The  dramatics,  some- 
times veering  into  the  absurd,  that  marked 
his  earlier  career  have  been  tempered  by  a 
masterly  sense  of  control  and  precision. 
He  has  banished  the  swagger  and  menace 
of  the  designs  that  made  him  famous  in 
favor  of  a  gentler,  more  romantic  image, 
without  sacrificing  his  characteristic 
strength  and  assertiveness. 

"When  I  started,"  Montana  says, 
dressed  for  an  interview  in  a  version  of  his 
habitual  denim  jacket  and  leather  pants, 
"I  felt  too  much  aggression  for  my  clothes 
not  to  be  aggressive  too. "  Notorious  to  this 
day  in  the  fashion  world,  Montana's  sec- 
ond show,  in  1977,  launched  his  dual 
image  as  preeminent  leather  designer  and 
showman-provocateur.  Down  the  runway 
came  models  in  black,  football-shoul- 
dered, chain-adorned  leather  jackets, 
strutting  to  the  rhythms  of  fiercely  barking 
dogs  and  briskly  snapped  chains.  The 
attending  press,  especially  from  America, 
w;is  not  kind  to  this  early  effort.   "I  hey 

accused  me  of  having  Nazi  tendencies," 
Mont. in. i  recalls  with  .1  trace  of  horror. 

I  h;it  nun  ading  ma)  have  been  the 
fashii  m  media  of  veni  ing  its  uneasi- 


ness about  all  that  black  leather  and  those 
chains,  while  managing  to  avoid  saying 
the  embarrassingly  obvious  in  print.  What 
Montana's  outre  chic  was  rooted  in  was 
the  macho  leather  fetish  then  emerging  in 
the  New  York  gay  subculture.  Transferred 
from  its  Christopher  Street-bar  venue,  in 
sleekly  exaggerated  form,  onto  statuesque 
mannequins,  this  style  delivered  a  double 
wallop  of  crossed  genders  and  taboo  sex- 
uality. Montana  "was  part  of  the  tradition 
of  the  designers  who  imbued  women  with 
the  power  of  male  dress,"  says  Harold 
Koda,  curator  of  the  costume  collection  at 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology;  and 
in  the  seventies,  Koda  adds,  it  was  "gay 
subculture  that  was  inciting  the  most 
aggressive  male  images."  Once  over  the 
first  shock,  the  fashion  world  treated  Mon- 
tana as  a  revelation.  "We  had  not  seen 
that  geometric,  heavy-top,  small-bottom 
fashion,"  says  Don  Norton,  a  fashion 
executive  with  Valentino,  who  bought 
Montana  for  major  American  department 
stores  for  some  years.  "We  had  been  seeing 
loose-to-the-body  clothes  derivative  of 
Yves  Saint  Laurent's  peasant  look;  every- 
body had  been  off  to  Morocco.  Then  came 
Montana,  and  he  was  stunning." 

Six  years  earlier,  Montana  had  been  just 
another  young  man  without  a  job,  much 
less  a  career,  and  no  prospects.  He  now  has 
an  estimated  million-dollar  income,  a 
majestic  Left  Bank  apartment,  a  contem- 
porary-art collection,  a  house  in  Capri, 
and  a  chauffeured  BMW.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  troubled  youth  in  the  remark 
that  his  "greatest  luxury  is  not  having  to 
worry  about  money." 

^^^^orn  and  raised  in  Paris,  Mon- 
m     M  tana  had,  as  the  little  biogra- 

M"^^^   phical   information   available 

m  M  about  him  makes  clear,  "a  dif- 
^^^^^  ficult  childhood."  He  prefers 
not  to  say  much  more  about  his  youth  than 
generalities  like  "I  was  having  problems 
with  my  family."  The  patchy  image  that 
emerges  is  that  of  a  goalless  and  insecure 
young  man  who  craved  but  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  his  parents  and  des- 
paired of  living  up  to  the  achievements  of 
Ins  older  brother,  a  chemist. 

In  1971 ,  having  run  away  from  home  a 
few  years  earlier,  Montana,  at  twenty-two, 
went  to  London,  where  he  hung  out, 
eventually  overstaying  his  tourist  visa. 
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A  sheared-mink  jacket  into 
whose  vast  collar  she  can  grace- 
fully retreat  when  the  wind 
blows  or  the  conversation  is 
not  to  her  liking. 


A  wool  coat,  stopping  six  inches 

above  her  knees,  whose  tent 

shape  is  achieved  by  astute  seaming. 

It  is  closed  with  silver 

toggles  and  zippers. 


"Without  a  work  permit  or  a  job,  I  was  in  a 
totally  illegal  situation.  But  I  had  to  do 
something — manual  work — and  that  was 
jewelry."  The  jewelry,  concocted  of  fake 
gemstones  pressed  into  wadded,  moist- 
ened toilet  paper  (which  hardened  when 
baked),  got  a  thrilled  reception  on  the 
funky  London  fashion  scene,  but  when  he 
took  the  idea  back  to  Paris  "nobody  would 
go  for  it."  For  the  next  couple  of  years 
Montana  "did  nothing,  except  traveling, 
doing  odd  jobs  here  and  there,"  until  what 
he  calls  le  grand  declic — the  big  break. 

Without  a  day's  experience  in  fashion 
except  his  one-shot  jewelry  making,  Mon- 
tana applied,  under  pressure  from  a  friend, 
for  a  job  as  assistant  to  the  designer  at  a 
leather-clothing  company  called  Mac 
Douglas.  He  was  asked  to  put  together  a 
portfolio.  He  had  never  drawn  before.  "I 
put  some  things  down  on  paper  and 
showed  up,  and  I  got  the  job.  I  don't  know 
how  and  why.  It's  still  a  mystery." 

r  his  was  his  apprenticeship.  "In 
a  way  it  was  hard,"  he  says.  "It 
was  such  a  total  break  from  the 
way  I  had  lived.  To  get  up  in 
the  morning,  go  to  work."  But 
he  looks  back  fondly  on  the  experience. 
"It  was  great.  I  learned  lots — everything. 
To  sketch,  but  also  to  make  a  pattern  and 
make  something  of  it."  The  technically 
demanding  leather  business  is  where  Mon- 
tana learned  the  virtuoso  modeling  and 
detailing  that  he  later  displayed  in  his  own 
designs.  After  a  few  years  at  Mac  Douglas, 
where  he  tried  with  moderate  success  to 
enliven  the  conservative  house  style, 
Montana  struck  out  on  his  own. 

The  notorious  wide-shouldered  black- 
leather  jacket  certified  him  as  a  virtuoso  of 
fashion  fantasy,  but  its  silhouette  had  an 
unforeseen  impact.  Montana  is  credited 
with  triggering  the  mass  popularity  of  the 
shoulder-padded  look  in  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties  and  its  reshaping  of  the 
female  line.  "Women  look  good  in  should- 
er pads,"  asserts  Joan  Weinstein,  who  as 
the  owner  of  Ultimo,  a  Montana  outlet  in 
Chicago,  oversaw  the  fitting  of  thousands 
of  middle  western  women  with  new,  im- 
proved Montana  silhouettes.  "I  think  it 
was  also  a  sign  of  the  times,"  she  adds, 
"when  women  were  going  through  a  peri- 
od of  becoming  more  important  in  the 
business  world  and  felt  perhaps  a  little 


more  powerful  wearing  that  look." 

Montana's  innovations  were  soon 
knocked  off,  disseminated  by  the  lower 
tiers  of  the  garment  industry  by  the  mil- 
lion. Those  tall,  thin,  and  affluent  enough 
to  wear  the  real  thing  found  in  his  clothes 
not  only  an  expensive  amusement  but  a 
way  of  putting  up  some  snazzy  barricades 
between  themselves  and  would-be  imita- 
tors. Born  in  that  debut  was  an  identity  so 
strong  that  people  could  begin  to  speak  of  a 
Montana  woman  and  a  Montana  look. 
There  was  something  at  once  attractive 
and  intimidating  about  his  clothes,  with 
their  power  to  compel  you  to  get  close 
but  at  the  same  time  to  hold  you  at 
arm's  length.  "Once  I  met  a  woman 
who  dressed  in  Montana  .  .  .  ,' 
began  a  newspaper  article  a  few  years 
ago.  "She  had  on  a  black  leather  jacket 
with  sharp  broad  shoulders  fitted  tight  at 
the  waist,  leather  gloves,  black  jersey  leg- 
gings, dark  glasses.  Everything  about  her 
said  Keep  Off.  She  looked  terrifying." 
Montana's  collections  during  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties  switched  from 
one  anecdotal  theme  to  another.  Women 
who  wore  his  clothes  always  looked  like 
players  in  some  fantasy-drama.  The  de- 
signer has  a  strong  storytelling  impulse — 
he  calls  it  Vanecdotique — which  since  his 
first  paraphrase  of  street-fashion  fantasies, 
in  the  midseventies,  has  had  him  jumping 
restlessly  about,  from  Hollywood  to  the 
military.  In  the  fall  of  1982  the  theme  was 
twenties  Paris:  black  and  white  evening 
dresses  fitted  surrealistically  with  squarish, 
off-the-body  lapel  panels  and  topped  off 
with  outlandish,  Dalfesque  hats.  For 
more-casual  wear  he  conjured  up  scrappy 
blouson  and  beret  uniforms  that  evoked 
the  interwar,  demimonde  sexuality  of  a 
Brassai  photograph.  For  the  summer  of 
1 983  he  borrowed  his  central  motif  from 
the  navy,  down  to  boat-shape  hats.  The 
following  fall  a  World  War  II  fighter-pilot 
look  swept  down  the  runways. 
~"W  W~  TT  hatever  the  specifics,  well 
I  ^m  /  into  the  eighties  Montana 
I  /||  /  delivered  uniforms  for 
^r       Br  high-glosscosmopolitan 

J         f  frenzies, the  roundsof  pow- 

er-lunching and  all-night  nightclubbing. 
In  the  new  Age  of  Sobriety  they  already 
look  anachronistic.  To  most  of  Montana's 
customers,    1984  may  have  seemed  just 


She  does  not  look  threatening 

in  her  grain  de  poudre  smoking 

with  a  zipped  front  and  a  collar 

that  stands  up  on  one  side, 

curling  prettily  down  on  the  other. 
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She  has  an  air  quite  desinvolte 

in  Montana's  tent-shape, 

zip-front  wool  jacket  with  vertical 

panels  that  form  an  inverted 

corolla  around  her  neck. 


another  great  year  to  party,  but  for  a 
designer  committed  to  the  social  whirligig, 
who  has  a  radar  sense,  as  well,  for  immi- 
nent changes  of  style,  1984  was  the  year  to 
begin  distancing  himself  from  the  image 
on  which  his  reputation  rested.  That  sea- 
son he  set  out  to  make,  as  he  said,  "a  paro- 
dy of  myself."  It  was  also  a  parody  of  the 
decadence  of  the  moment.  He  designed 
black-leather  jackets  with  rhinestone  zip- 
pers. His  military  look  of  the  previous  year 
now  assumed  an  absurd  exoticism,  with 
Gurkha  belted  bush  jackets  and  knee 
breeches  with  bellows  pockets.  The  tenue- 
de-soir  mannequins  were  deadpan  in  their 
black  tulle  skirts  with  the  monuments  of 
Paris  embroidered  on  them. 

There  is  something  forbiddingly  unsen- 
timental about  Montana's  ability  to  drop  a 
set  of  ideas  that  dominated  one  collection 
in  order  to  conjure  up  something  totally 
different.  He  has  no  compunction  about 
reversing  himself,  forswearing  the  past  sea- 
son's inspiration.  This  may  be  the  courage 
of  genius,  but  humanly  speaking  it  is  a  lit- 
tle chilling.  "Clothes  age  very  badly,"  he 
says.  "From  time  to  time  it's  hard  to  be 
confronted  with  something  one  has 
done."  Anyone  wanting  to  know  what 
fashion  would  come  up  with  after  last 
year's  forlornly  unpopular  little  black  skirt 
would  have  done  well  to  attend  the  show- 
ing of  Montana's  1988  fall  collection.  He 
featured  the  mini  the  season  before  but  has 
turned  his  back  on  it  now.  "People  have 
just  had  about  enough  of  short,  don't  you 
think?"  he  said  crisply  to  Women's  Wear 
Daily  on  that  occasion,  which  featured 
ankle-length  skirts  and  pants  and  what  the 
paper  called  "Paris's  most  daring  palette  of 
deep,  startling  shades." 

1o  there  is  a  certain  logic  to  what 
happened  next.  The  year  after 
the  self-parody,  he  broke 
cleanly  with  what  he  had  pre- 
viously made  fun  of,  casting  out 
the  sharp-shouldered,  fearsomely  assertive 
Montana  woman,  installing  in  her  place  a 
mellower,  softer-edged,  more  romantic 
figure,  although  no  less  self-assured.  Mon- 
tana was  becoming  a  more  abstractly 
sculptural  stylist.  In  the  last  three  yens  In- 
Ikis  sheil  not  only  the  shoulder  pads  but 

;ilso  tin-  more  overt  n  ■  It -rem  es  to  r/us  si  yl< 

era  and  thai  bran<  h  of  the  armed  for<  es  in 
favor  dI  strong,   unadi  >rned  It  irms.    I  hi 


change  is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  new  sea- 
son's grab  bag  of  ideas.  Montana  seems  to 
be  responding  to  a  period  of  transition  and 
his  own,  more  subdued  life-style  as  well  as 
the  general  calming  down  of  the  late  eight- 
ies. "He  even  did  chiffon  blouses,"  the 
longtime  Montana  observer  Joan  Wein- 
stein  says,  marveling  at  his  deviation  into 
the  feminine  and  pretty. 

But  something  else  is  going  on.  A  long- 
established  fashion  star,  Montana  need  go 
no  further  than  the  myth  of  the  couturier 
to  script  his  collections.  If  there  is  any 
dominant  "story"  in  his  clothes  now,  it  is 
he  himself,  Montana,  heir  presumptive  to 
Balenciaga  and  Charles  James,  a  modern 
sculptor  of  dramatic,  glamorous  forms. 
This  ambition  is  evident  in  the  bold  shapes 
of  some  of  his  showpiece  coats  and  jackets 
and  especially  his  furs. 

rhis  year's  fur  collection  was 
executed,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  five  years,  by  the  Danish 
furrier  Birger  Christensen.  In 
addition  to  the  Shar-pei, 
there  are  intensely  purple  hued  sheared- 
mink  bolero  jackets  with  dramatically  flar- 
ing arms  and,  in  a  kind  of  unexpected 
meeting  of  high  and  low,  both  sporty  and 
glamorous,  a  sheared-mink  "bellflower" 
jacket  zipped  down  the  front,  one  version 
with  Shar-pei  wattle  around  the  front. 
Also  among  the  furs  is  the  apotheosis  of 
Montana's  newfound  romanticism,  a 
long,  "Dr.  Zhivago"  coat  topped  with  a 
dramatic  monkish  cowl.  Like  all  his  other 
furs,  it  is  made  of  sheared  mink,  in  the  soft- 
edged  but  precisely  drawn  spirit  of  the  new 
collection. 

When  asked  what  comes  next,  Mon- 
tana, who  has  gone  from  Hell's  Angels 
leather  to  diaphanous  chiffon  in  the  space 
of  a  dozen  years  and  does  not  mind  fore- 
casting his  next  step,  contradicts  himself 
again.  Whereas  in  the  past  he  might  have 
emphasized  the  new,  he  now  talks  about 
his  interest  in  "continuity,"  which 
means — for  the  time  being — more  strong, 
simplified,  unadorned,  feminine  clothes. 
Until  he  and  the  Zeitgeist  change,  the 
Montana  woman  can  look  forward  to 
something  new  and  different:  a  certain 
romance  and  stability  in  her  once  hectic 
style.  □ 

ri  Knafo  is  an  editor  of  Connoisseur. 
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Shamelessly  pretty:  two  long 
panels  on  either  side  of  Mon- 
tana's sheared-mink  jacket  form 
a  broad  shawl  collar  that  can  be 
brought  up  over  the  head. 
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ceo  Dossena  loved  the  past  so  much 
that  he  reinvented  It 


"I  am  not  a  swindler!"  Dossena  in  studio  amid  his  creations  (1928). 


In  William  Wyler's  film  Roman  Holiday,  of  1953,  the  reporter 
Joe  Bradley  (Gregory  Peck)  tells  Princess  Ann  (Audrey  Hep- 
burn) his  address  is  Via  Margutta  51.  It  is  a  real  address,  but 
how  the  location  came  to  be  used,  no  one  appears  to  remember. 
51  was  next  door  to  the  last  studio  of  one  of  the 
irt  forgers  of  all  time,  Alceo  Dossena.  In  an  early  scene  in 
Peck  uses  the  phone  of  a  busy  sculpture  studio  that  is  just 
w  his  flat.  This  could  have  been  Dossena's  last  workroom, 
:  ropriately,  Wyler  filled  it  with  hardworking  sculptors. 
Alceo  Dossena  dud  in  1937,  leaving  a  vast  lega<  \  of  statuary 
it  fooled  many  of  the  world's  art  experts  and  museum 
i  another,  his  outpui   i  i   shown  in  major 
'    Louii    and  l  l<    •  land,  to 

f  those  works  were  do<  imv  nt<  d  in  .i  shin 

volui  :     .    whu  h  wa  i  nl  h  I  me  in 


1955,  complete  with  photographs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
total  amount  paid  for  "Dossenas"  by  Americans  was  estimated  at 
between  $1  million  and  $3  million — a  figure  that  in  today's  dol- 
lars would  be  at  least  twenty  times  greater. 

Dossena  was  not  the  usual  art  forger.  He  made  little  money 
from  his  efforts,  and  none  of  his  works  were  copies.  He  was  in  love 
with  the  past.  "I  am  not  a  forger,"  he  once  insisted,  "[or]  a  swin- 
dler. I  never  copied  works.  I  simply  reconstructed  them. "  So  con- 
vincing were  his  reconstructions,  however,  that  dealers  often 
could  not  resist  selling  them  as  the  real  thing. 

The  sculptor  was  set  upon  his  career  early  in  life.  He  was  born 
on  (  Vtober  8,  1878,  in  ( "remona,  known  for  its  superb  Lombard 
Renaissance  sculptures.  His  father  was  a  porter  at  the  local  rail- 
way station.  Alceo  was  an  intelligent,  if  unruly,  child — an  enfant 
terrible,  according  to  one  report.  He  hated  school  but  wasartisti- 
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cally  inclined,  so  his  parents  sent  him  to  a  local  trade  school.  At 
first,  that  seemed  an  ideal  solution.  Dossena  excelled  in  creating 
in  every  medium  presented  in  the  art  workshops. 

When  he  was  twelve,  Alceo  felt  that  his  sculpture  teacher  was 
not  recognizing  his  budding  talent.  He  made  a  statue  of  Venus  at 
home  and  took  it  to  school  for  what  sounds  like  "show  and  tell" 
time.  The  teacher  was  unmoved  by  the  creation,  and  the  boy  took 
it  home  again.  On  his  way,  he  met  a  few  of  his  schoolmates,  who 
made  fun  of  his  Venus.  When  they  parted,  Alceo  broke  off 
Venus's  arms  and  placed  the 
statue  in  a  hole  near  a  play- 
ground. Several  days  later,  the 
"discovery"  was  brought  to 
school  by  a  group  of  excited 
children. 

nother  teacher  at  the 
school  was  astounded 
by  the  sculpture  and 
put  it  on  display.  When  Alceo 
became  aware  of  this,  he  en- 
tered the  teacher's  classroom 
and  shouted,  "You  asses!  I'm 
the  one  who  made  the  statue." 
He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  the  broken 
arms.  For  this  outburst,  Alceo 
was  sent  to  the  principal's  of- 
fice, a  place  with  which  his 
extravagant  behavior  had 
made  him  all  too  familiar. 
This  time  he  was  expelled. 

Alceo  worked  as  an  errand 
boy  for  various  workshops  in 
Cremona  and  in  time  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  well-known 
stonemason  and  sculptor,  Al- 
essandro  Monti,  in  Milan,  re- 
pairing balustrades,  columns, 
and  statues  in  churches  and 
palaces.  It  was  soon  noted  that 
he  was  able  to  give  his  work 
the  look  of  age.  The  Dossena 
family  began  to  rely  on  the 
money  he  earned  working 
with  stone. 

Alceo's  debut  as  a  forger 
probably  came  with  his  arrival 

in  Rome  as  a  thirty-eight-year-old  soldier  on  leave,  Christmas 
Eve,  1916.  He  was  tall,  slightly  stooping,  with  an  engaging  smile. 
Making  his  way  down  Via  Mario  de'  Fiori,  a  street  known  for  its 
peddlers  and  prostitutes,  Dossena  carried  a  marble  relief  of  a  Ma- 
donna that  had  been  "aged"  in  a  military  urinal.  He  hoped  to  sell 
it  in  one  of  the  cafes  frequented  by  art  dealers. 

One  dealer,  Alfredo  Fasoli,  was  impressed  with  the  piece  and 
asked  if  Dossena  had  any  more.  The  die  was  cast.  Although  Fasoli 
looms  large  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  Dossena's  life,  he  was  in  fact 
a  small-time  operator  compared  with  the  other  dealers  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  sculptor.  One  was  Romano  Palesi,  a  dealer  in 
fake  antique  furniture,  known  in  the  Roman  art  trade  as  the 
"woodworm  king."  Palesi  had  a  valuable  contact  in  Carlo  Bal- 
boni,  in  Venice,  who  was  well  established  in  dealing  with  rich 
American  clients.  Another  dealer  who  used  Dossena's  talents  was 
Ugo  Jandolo,  who  covered  his  tracks  well.  His  art-historian 
brother,  Augusto  (an  art  historian  among  other  things),  wrote  a 


Dossena's  Virgin  and  Child,  at  home  with  other  fakes  at  the  V&A. 


short  biography  of  the  forger.  Curiously  absent  from  Jandolo's 
recollections  is  any  mention  of  Palesi,  Balboni,  or  his  brother 
Ugo.  The  sketch  also  failed  to  note  that  the  last  Dossena  studio 
was  at  Via  Margutta,  which  just  happened  to  be  next  door  to  the 
prestigious  Jandolo  family  art  gallery. 

The  dealers  were  onto  a  good  thing.  By  the  time  the  press  pub- 
lished rumors,  in  1928,  that  a  master  Roman  forger  was  at  work, 
Dossena  had  created  a  remarkably  diverse  oeuvre.  In  1924,  for 
example,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  purchased  a  massive 

marble  sarcophagus  for 
$100,000,  thinking  it  was  get- 
ting a  rare  work  by  the  fif- 
teenth-century sculptor  Mino 
da  Fiesole.  It  was  by  Dossena. 
Interestingly,  the  steel  heiress 
Helen  Clay  Frick  had  turned  it 
down  three  years  earlier  be- 
cause her  agents  were  troubled 
by  the  tomb's  provenance. 

Interestingly,  too,  experts 
at  the  Boston  museum  were 
very  reluctant  to  admit  that 
they  had  been  gulled.  Al- 
though heavy  criticism  caused 
them  to  remove  the  tomb  to 
the  basement  in  1927,  it  was 
back  on  exhibition  ten  years 
later  because — whatever  the 
truth  of  its  origins — "it  is  a 
beautiful  object."  An  exami- 
nation had  indicated,  to  the 
museum's  satisfaction,  that 
the  tomb  was  "an  original  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  rebuilt, 
partially  recent,  with  certain 
additions  or  substitutions  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  original 
monument."  The  forger  had 
indeed  used  some  genuine 
fragments  but  had  created  the 
tomb  figure,  sarcophagus,  and 
one  of  the  coats  of  arms.  The 
curators  in  Boston  were  hardly 
alone  in  insisting  that  the 
piece  they  had  bought  was  au- 
thentic; their  counterparts  in 
other  museums  were  equally 
unwilling  to  concede  their  mistakes  until  they  had  no  alternative. 
History  keeps  repeating  itself  (see  sidebar). 

While  the  tomb  was  on  its  way  to  Boston,  Miss  Frick  paid 
$225,000  for  two  life-size  marble  figures  of  the  Annunciation  said 
to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Sienese  master  Simone  Martini,  not 
known  to  have  been  a  sculptor.  This  made  them  especially  signif- 
icant, and  they  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  staircase  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Frick  mansion  (now  one  of  the  great  art  museums). 
They  did  not  stay  there  long.  They  proved  to  be  by  Dossena. 

September  1927  the  Cleveland  Museum  returned  a  "Pisano 
Madonna  and  Child"  by  Dossena  that  it  had  purchased  in 
1924  for  $18,000.  The  same  year  the  "Pisano"  was  going 
home,  the  curators  bought  another  Dossena  for  $120,000 — a 
Greek  statue  of  Athena.  The  forger  had  scope  as  well  as  talent. 
The  earliest  detected  "Dossenas"  were  Renaissance  style;  he  then 
went  on  to  create  convincing  Etruscan  and  Greek  pieces,  the 
most  renowned  of  them  a  terra-cotta  figure  of  Diana  the  huntress. 
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that  he  reinvented  it 


'I  am  not  a  swindler!"  Dossena  in  studio  amid  his  creations  (1928). 
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In  William  Wyler's  film  Roman  Holiday,  of  1953,  the  reporter 
Joe  Bradley  (Gregory  Peck)  tells  Princess  Ann  (Audrey  Hep- 
burn) his  address  is  Via  Margutta  51.  It  is  a  real  address,  but 
how  the  location  came  to  be  used,  no  one  appears  to  remember. 
Via  Margutta  51  was  next  door  to  the  last  studio  of  one  of  the 
t  art  fi  irgers  of  all  time,  Alceo  Dossena.  In  an  early  scene  in 
film,  Peck  uses  the  phone  of  a  busy  sculpture  studio  that  is  just 
below  his  flat.  This  could  have  been  Dossena's  last  workroom, 
i.  appropriately ,  Wyler  filled  it  with  hardworking  sculptors. 
Alceo  Dossena  dud  in  1937,  leaving  a  vast  legacy  of  statuary 
and  relief  that  fooled  many  of  the  world's  art  experts  and  museum 
I  ime  i  »i  another,  lus  output  was  shown  in  major 
fori      >    I  miiis,  and  ( )leveland,  to 
-    wen  d<K  linn  mi  d  iii  ,i  slim 
volui  .  --!■■*  ii  was  published  in  Rome  in 


1955,  complete  with  photographs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
total  amount  paid  for  "Dossenas"  by  Americans  was  estimated  at 
between  $1  million  and  $3  million — a  figure  that  in  today's  dol- 
lars would  be  at  least  twenty  times  greater. 

Dossena  was  not  the  usual  art  forger.  He  made  little  money 
from  his  efforts,  and  none  of  his  works  were  copies.  He  was  in  love 
with  the  past.  "I  am  not  a  forger,"  he  once  insisted,  "(orj  a  swin- 
dler. I  never  copied  works.  I  simply  reconstructed  them. "  So  con- 
vincing were  his  reconstructions,  however,  that  dealers  often 
could  not  resist  selling  them  as  the  real  thing. 

I  he  sc  ulptor  was  set  upon  his  career  early  in  life.  He  was  born 
onO(  tober8,  1878,  in  Cremona,  known  for  its  superb  Lombard 
Renaissan<  e  sculptures.  1  lis  father  was  a  porter  at  the  local  rail- 
way station.  Alceo  was  an  intelligent,  if  unruly,  child — an  enfant 
terrible,  a<  <  ording  to  one  report.  1  le  hated  school  but  was  artisti- 
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cally  inclined,  so  his  parents  sent  him  to  a  local  trade  school.  At 
first,  that  seemed  an  ideal  solution.  Dossena  excelled  in  creating 
in  every  medium  presented  in  the  art  workshops. 

When  he  was  twelve,  Alceo  felt  that  his  sculpture  teacher  was 
not  recognizing  his  budding  talent.  He  made  a  statue  of  Venus  at 
home  and  took  it  to  school  for  what  sounds  like  "show  and  tell" 
time.  The  teacher  was  unmoved  by  the  creation,  and  the  boy  took 
it  home  again.  On  his  way,  he  met  a  few  of  his  schoolmates,  who 
made  fun  of  his  Venus.  When  they  parted,  Alceo  broke  off 
Venus's  arms  and  placed  the 
statue  in  a  hole  near  a  play- 
ground. Several  days  later,  the 
"discovery"  was  brought  to 
school  by  a  group  of  excited 
children. 

Another  teacher  at  the 
school  was  astounded 
by  the  sculpture  and 
put  it  on  display.  When  Alceo 
became  aware  of  this,  he  en- 
tered the  teacher's  classroom 
and  shouted,  "You  asses!  I'm 
the  one  who  made  the  statue. " 
He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  the  broken 
arms.  For  this  outburst,  Alceo 
was  sent  to  the  principal's  of- 
fice, a  place  with  which  his 
extravagant  behavior  had 
made  him  all  too  familiar. 
This  time  he  was  expelled. 

Alceo  worked  as  an  errand 
boy  for  various  workshops  in 
Cremona  and  in  time  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  well-known 
stonemason  and  sculptor,  Al- 
essandro  Monti,  in  Milan,  re- 
pairing balustrades,  columns, 
and  statues  in  churches  and 
palaces.  It  was  soon  noted  that 
he  was  able  to  give  his  work 
the  look  of  age.  The  Dossena 
family  began  to  rely  on  the 
money  he  earned  working 
with  stone. 

Alceo's  debut  as  a  forger 
probably  came  with  his  arrival 

in  Rome  as  a  thirty-eight-year-old  soldier  on  leave,  Christmas 
Eve,  1916.  He  was  tall,  slightly  stooping,  with  an  engaging  smile. 
Making  his  way  down  Via  Mario  de'  Fiori,  a  street  known  for  its 
peddlers  and  prostitutes,  Dossena  carried  a  marble  relief  of  a  Ma- 
donna that  had  been  "aged"  in  a  military  urinal.  He  hoped  to  sell 
it  in  one  of  the  cafes  frequented  by  art  dealers. 

One  dealer,  Alfredo  Fasoli,  was  impressed  with  the  piece  and 
asked  if  Dossena  had  any  more.  The  die  was  cast.  Although  Fasoli 
looms  large  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  Dossena's  life,  he  was  in  fact 
a  small-time  operator  compared  with  the  other  dealers  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  sculptor.  One  was  Romano  Palesi,  a  dealer  in 
fake  antique  furniture,  known  in  the  Roman  art  trade  as  the 
"woodworm  king."  Palesi  had  a  valuable  contact  in  Carlo  Bal- 
boni,  in  Venice,  who  was  well  established  in  dealing  with  rich 
American  clients.  Another  dealer  who  used  Dossena's  talents  was 
Ugo  Jandolo,  who  covered  his  tracks  well.  His  art-historian 
brother,  Augusto  (an  art  historian  among  other  things),  wrote  a 


Dossena's  Virgin  and  Child,  at  home  with  other  fakes  at  the  V&A. 


short  biography  of  the  forger.  Curiously  absent  from  Jandolo's 
recollections  is  any  mention  of  Palesi,  Balboni,  or  his  brother 
Ugo.  The  sketch  also  failed  to  note  that  the  last  Dossena  studio 
was  at  Via  Margutta,  which  just  happened  to  be  next  door  to  the 
prestigious  Jandolo  family  art  gallery. 

The  dealers  were  onto  a  good  thing.  By  the  time  the  press  pub- 
lished rumors,  in  1928,  that  a  master  Roman  forger  was  at  work, 
Dossena  had  created  a  remarkably  diverse  oeuvre.  In  1924,  for 
example,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  purchased  a  massive 

marble  sarcophagus  for 
$100,000,  thinking  it  was  get- 
ting a  rare  work  by  the  fif- 
teenth-century sculptor  Mino 
da  Fiesole.  It  was  by  Dossena. 
Interestingly,  the  steel  heiress 
Helen  Clay  Frick  had  turned  it 
down  three  years  earlier  be- 
cause her  agents  were  troubled 
by  the  tomb's  provenance. 

Interestingly,  too,  experts 
at  the  Boston  museum  were 
very  reluctant  to  admit  that 
they  had  been  gulled.  Al- 
though heavy  criticism  caused 
them  to  remove  the  tomb  to 
the  basement  in  1927,  it  was 
back  on  exhibition  ten  years 
later  because — whatever  the 
truth  of  its  origins — "it  is  a 
beautiful  object."  An  exami- 
nation had  indicated,  to  the 
museum's  satisfaction,  that 
the  tomb  was  "an  original  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  rebuilt, 
partially  recent,  with  certain 
additions  or  substitutions  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  original 
monument."  The  forger  had 
indeed  used  some  genuine 
fragments  but  had  created  the 
tomb  figure,  sarcophagus,  and 
one  of  the  coats  of  arms.  The 
curators  in  Boston  were  hardly 
alone  in  insisting  that  the 
piece  they  had  bought  was  au- 
thentic; their  counterparts  in 
other  museums  were  equally 
unwilling  to  concede  their  mistakes  until  they  had  no  alternative. 
History  keeps  repeating  itself  (see  sidebar). 

While  the  tomb  was  on  its  way  to  Boston,  Miss  Frick  paid 
$225,000  for  two  life-size  marble  figures  of  the  Annunciation  said 
to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Sienese  master  Simone  Martini,  not 
known  to  have  been  a  sculptor.  This  made  them  especially  signif- 
icant, and  they  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  staircase  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Frick  mansion  (now  one  of  the  great  art  museums). 
They  did  not  stay  there  long.  They  proved  to  be  by  Dossena. 

>ptember  1927  the  Cleveland  Museum  returned  a  "Pisano 
lonna  and  Child"  by  Dossena  that  it  had  purchased  in 
for  $18,000.  The  same  year  the  "Pisano"  was  going 
home,  the  curators  bought  another  Dossena  for  $120,000 — a 
Greek  statue  of  Athena.  The  forger  had  scope  as  well  as  talent. 
The  earliest  detected  "Dossenas"  were  Renaissance  style;  he  then 
went  on  to  create  convincing  Etruscan  and  Greek  pieces,  the 
most  renowned  of  them  a  terra-cotta  figure  of  Diana  the  huntress. 
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Fallen.  Angel  for  the  "Mino"  tomb. 


It  went  to  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  Saint  Louis  in  1952,  praised 
in  Art  News  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant Etruscan  revelation  since 
the  discovery  of  the  famous 
Apollo  of  Veii  in  1916."  Ther- 
moluminescence  tests  in  1968 
revealed  the  opposite:  the  Dia- 
na was  made  in  1936. 

Roman  art  dealers  provided 
the  necessary  provenances  for 
the  American  museum  buyers. 
Palesi  liked  to  cite  an  abbey 
"somewhere"  in  the  country- 
side near  Siena,  which,  he  said, 
"had  been  partially  buried  in  an 
earthquake  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  He  claimed  that  a 
priest  had  discovered  the  abbey  and  had  given  him  its  floor  plan, 
indicating  where  a  large  number  of  important  sculptures  had  been 
removed.  Not  surprisingly,  Palesi  said  he  kept  the  location  to 
himself  and  agreed  to  sell  the  pieces  abroad  in  secrecy. 

Dossena's  "Pisano  Madonna  and  Child"  was  planted  in  a  tiny 
convent  chapel  north  of  Rome,  to  which  the  Cleveland 
Museum's  purchasing  agent,  Harold  Parsons,  was  taken  by  a 
friend  of  Ugo  Jandolo's.  Parsons  later  revealed  that  the  statue 
convincingly  "reeked  of  incense."  (He  was  later  to  get  his  re- 
venge.) Other  dealers  happily  concocted  elaborate  scenarios  for 
gullible  American  buyers. 

Dossena  did  his  part  in  the  deception.  He  excelled  in  giving  an 
aged  appearance  to  his  works,  never  satisfied  until  each  piece  was 
just  right.  Sometimes,  he  used  authentic  materials.  In  creating 
Renaissance-style  works  in  wood,  for  instance,  Dossena  reworked 
ancient  polychrome  painstakingly  removed  from  old  statues  and 
picture  frames.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  experimented  with 
various  methods  of  patination  on  stone,  and,  as  one  observer  has 
exclaimed,  "For  some,  Dossena  may  not  have  been  a  master  art- 
ist, but  there's  no  doubt  he  was  a  master  chemist!" 

Apparently,  Dossena  took  to  the  grave  his  secret  aging 
formula.  One  expert  described  his  patination  as  "the  finest 
ever  seen  .  .  .  impervious  to  the  sharpest  steel."  Ameri- 
can geologists  were  totally  bamboozled  by  the  apparent  erosion  of 
Dossena's  "Greek"  marbles;  they  declared  it  was  "the  result  of 
natural  process  operating  over  twenty-four  centuries."  Museum 
curators  were  used  to  forgeries  with  superficial  patina.  They  had 
never  seen  the  likes  of  the  patina  of  the  Cleveland  Athena  and  of 
a  Greek  maiden  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

I  was  able  to  discover  in  Rome  that  Dossena  employed  a  kind  of 
bath  of  acids  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  studio.  Before  being  com- 
pleted, a  piece  was  dipped  about  forty  times  in  the  bath  with  a 
pulley.  Then  the  forger  applied  a  number  of  chemicals  and  burned 
the  liquids  into  the  marble.  Next  it  was  covered  in  some  unknown 
black  substance,  which  was  later  removed.  Only  then  was  the 
piece  polished.  The  result  was  a  penetration  of  the  marble  that 
simulated  the  finish  of  genuine  ancient  works. 

Dossena's  eye  for  detail  was  sometimes  his  undoing.  As  inspi- 
ration for  a  "Renaiss.uu  e  r<  »mb  by  the  sculptor  Minoda  Fiesole," 
he  used  among  other  things  a  print  oi  Rossellino's  tombofBeata 
Villana,  in  Floren<  e,  showing  her  sandal  srraps  but  not  the  soles. 

The  feel  "i  Dossena'i  Maria  '  aterina  Savelli  are  carved  in  just 
this  way,  with  straps  that  ati  ,.  »thing.  f  he  dealers  added  .i 

I  kinder  oi  their  own,  an  in*  ripti  n  that  read  like  an  entry  from  a 
schoolboy  Latin  text  "At  last  the  a  i  mentioned  Maria  Cater- 
it,..  Savelli  died."  And  th<  date  o<  hi  i  death?  14  JO.  Mino,  th< 


supposed  artist  for  the  tomb,  was  not  born  until  1429! 

Why  did  Dossena  make  the  fakes?  There  is  no  easy  answer.  We 
read  how,  early  in  his  career,  dealers  removed  his  name  from  cer- 
tain pieces  and  suggested  that  they  were  ancient  masterpieces.  He 
may  not  have  known  of  the  dealers'  deception  at  that  point, 
although  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  he  could  remain  ignorant. 
Later,  some  of  the  early  "Dossenas"  were  again  offered  for  sale 
after  being  returned  by  the  duped  museums,  a  practice  that  con- 
tinued into  the  1950s. 

)ossena  did  not  make  a  fortune  as  a  forger.  His  monthly 
income  averaged  about  $150,  barely  comfortable  at  the 
time.  He  would  be  paid  200  lire  for  a  piece  that  the  dealers 


later  sold  for  up  to  3,000  lire.  One  of  his  most  successful  pieces  was 
the  "Mino"  tomb,  for  which  he  was  paid  25,000  lire  (about 
$  1 ,500).  The  dealer  Palesi  netted  a  profit  of  5,975,000  lire  on  the 
work  (about  $360,000). 

Perhaps  Dossena's  reward  lay  in  hearing  that  art  experts  attrib- 
uted his  works  to  Donatello,  Vecchietta,  or  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
They  were  the  fools,  Dossena  thought; 
he  had  never  suggested  such  attribu- 
tions. Beyond  that,  he  relished  the  j 
attention.  When  a  film  was  made  of 
him  at  work  by  the  German  cultural 
historian  Hans  Ciirlis,  in  1930,  he 
gleefully  fashioned  a  little  Attic  god- 
dess in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He 
occasionally  smiled  at  the  film  crew 
as  he  sculpted,  singing  snippets  of 
opera. 

By  then,  his  career  was  in 
decline.  In  1926,  Dossena's  mis-  / 
tress,  Teresa  Lusetti,  fell  ill,  and 
he  spent  most  of  his  savings  on 
her  medical  expenses.  She  died 
in  May  1927.  Because  she  had 
shared  his  life,  he  wished  to  give 
her  a  proper  burial. 

Dossena  went  to  Alfredo  Fa- 
soli,  the  dealer  with  whom  he 
had  the  most  contact.  It  seems 
Fasoli  owed  him  the  equiva 
lent  of  $7,500  for  a  piece 
sold  to  a  London  gallery 
for  $150,000.   When 
Fasoli  brushed  him 
off,    Dossena  took 
the  photographic 
record  of  his  vari- 
ous works  to  a  Ro- 
man   magistrate 
and  sued  for  back 
payment.    In  re- 
taliation,   Fasoli 
accused  Dossena 
of  having  made 
derogatory   re- 
marks   about 

What  if? 
A  wooden 
Madonna  "in 
the  style"  of 
Martini — who 
did  not  carve. 
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Toppling.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts's  shaky  (pre-Dossena)  "Boston  Throne." 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  "BOSTON  THRONE"? 

Alceo  Dossena  was  one  of  Italy's  most  accomplished  forgers,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  who  toiled  successfully  in  Rome.  In  recent  years  we  have 
learned  of  the  Fioravanti  brothers,  who  cooked  up  the  impressive  "Etruscan" 
warriors  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  recent  months  the  brilliant  Italian  art 
historian  Margherita  Guarducci  has  added  the  name  of  Pacifico  Piroli  to  the 
list.  From  his  house  and  studio  on  the  Via  Sistina,  Piroli  executed  both  his  own 
brand  of  academic  works  —  he  worked  on  the  monument  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel— and  his  imposing  "Greek"  and  "Roman"  pieces.  Guarducci,  in  the  recent- 
ly published  Bolktino  d'Arte  (no.  43,  series  VI,  1987),  presents  compelling  evi- 
dence that  Piroli  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  that  included  two  antiquities  dealers 
and  a  pair  of  renowned  archaeologists.  The  team  seems  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  host  of  "Roman"  portraits  in  the  fakes  bin  of  Copenhagen's  famous  an- 
tiquities collection,  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Glyptotek,  and  a  magnificent  "Diadou- 
menos  by  Myron,"  in  the  Carlsberg  garden. 

Yet  Piroli's  greatest  masterpiece,  created  long  before  Dossena  began  to  ply 
the  forger's  trade,  rings  so  true  that  the  institution  now  stuck  with  it  (having 
bought  it  in  1895)  still  firmly  believes  in  it.  The  institution  is  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Piroli's  treasure  is  the  so-called  Boston  Throne,  be- 
lieved by  the  antiquities  curator  Cornelius  Vermeule  to  be  ( 1 )  Greek,  from  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  (2)  inseparably  linked  to  an  authentic  sculpture,  the 
marble  relief  from  the  wellhead  of  a  sacred  spring  in  Locri — the  Ludovisi 
Throne. 

Although  many  experts  have  condemned  the  Boston  Throne,  only  Guar- 
ducci has  worked  through  all  the  clues.  On  the  basis  of  stylistic,  scientific,  and 
other  evidence,  she  concluded  that  Boston's  throne  was  dreamed  up  back  in 
1894  by  the  dealers  Alfredo  and  Alessandro  Jandolo  and  carved  by  Pacifico  Pi- 
roli. How  did  she  account  for  its  having  the  "right"  ancient  Greek  subjects  and 
elements?  Easy:  they  were  supplied  by  the  "distinguished"  archaeologists  Paul 
Hartwick  and  Wolfgang  Helbig. 

Boston,  which  acquired  the  throne  for  today's  equivalent  of  around  half  a 
million  dollars,  is  reluctant  to  accept  Guarducci's  evidence.  At  press  time,  the 
curator  Vermeule  commented:  "We  have  reexamined  the  Boston  Throne  five 
times  in  the  thirty-two  years  I  have  been  here  [and  it  has  been  judged  authentic 
each  time].  All  I  can  say  is  'Bless  the  distinguished  Margherita  Guarducci.' 
She's  entitled  to  her  opinions.  But  as  I  read  about  it,  as  I  look  at  the  Boston 
Throne  here,  and  as  I  toast  her,  it's  'deja  lu,  deja  vu,  deja  bu. '  "  Alceo  Dossena 
would  have  appreciated  that  attitude.  — Thomas  Hoving 

Mussolini,  a  far  more  serious  charge  than  art  forgery.  But  Dossena 
persuaded  the  Fascist  party's  secretary  general  to  defend  him,  and 
the  official's  mere  interest  was  enough  to  have  Fasoli's  charges 
thrown  out  of  court.  Nullified,  too,  was  Dossena's  case  against 
Fasoli.  Since  the  court  had  found  no  grounds  to  proceed  against 
the  forger  Dossena,  they  were  not  about  to  unravel  how  many 
"Dossenas"  had  made  their  way  to  American  museums. 
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Working  to  the  end,  Dossena  died  of  a  stroke  on  October  1 1 , 
1937.  Walter  Lusetti,  his  son,  showed  me  the  last  photograph 
made  of  Alceo.  The  sculptor  was  covered  in  marble  dust,  having 
just  completed  a  Madonna  and  Child  later  bought  by  a  church  in 
Yugoslavia.  He  looked  haggard,  like  a  man  who  had  worked  too 
long  in  too  many  styles  for  too  little  return. 

He  was  buried  in  Rome,  having  become  something  of  a  celeb- 
rity for  having  fooled  the  "pompous  professors  of  two  continents. " 
That  popular  judgment  was  vindicated  in  1955  when  Alceo  Dos- 
sena, Scultore  was  published.  A  slim  volume  written  by  Walter 
Lusetti,  it  was  to  all  appearances  a  son's  loving  appreciation  of  his 
father.  Today,  a  little  exploration  of  its  contents  reveals  quite  a 
different  intent.  The  text  in  Italian  is  barely  three  pages  long;  it 
gives  the  basic  facts  of  Dossena's  career  and  makes  a  feeble 
attempt  to  exonerate  the  sculptor  from  any  wrongdoing.  The 
dynamite  was  in  the  fifty-one  photographs  that  followed.  Here 
was  almost  the  total  repertoire  of  Dossena  and,  lest  anyone  had 
forgotten,  the  names  of  the  duped  American  museums.  Only  one 
museum — that  in  Cleveland — was  credited  with  having  gotten 
rid  of  its  fakes.  That  should  have  suggested  that  a  certain  person 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  book.  Harold  Woodbury  Par- 
sons had  purchased  two  Dossenas  for  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art  and  had  found  them  out. 

Parsons  occupies  an  odd  place  in  the  history  of  art  in  this 
century.  He  spent  most  of  his  career  in  Italy,  acting  as  a 
dealer  and  purchasing  agent  for  various  American  mu- 
seums. He  also  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talent — 
and  rancor.  Parsons  turns  out  to  have  been  extremely  envious  of 
John  Marshall,  the  man  who  bought  Italian  art  for  the  Boston 
museum  and  the  Met  and  who,  just  before  his  death,  had  almost 
proved  Dossena  to  be  a  forger.  One  reason  Parsons  exposed  Dos- 
sena's forgeries  probably  was  to  steal  Marshall's  thunder.  Another 
may  have  been  to  strike  at  the  art  community  by  showing  up  its 
flawed  judgments.  In  any  event,  Parsons  was  clearly  behind 
the  sensational  little  book  about  Alceo  Dossena. 

In  the  course  of  my  preparations  for  a  book  on  the 
same  subject,  I  went  to  Cremona  in  July  1987.  The 
city  was  preparing  an  elaborate  homage  to  its 
greatest  son,  Antonio  Stradivari,  the  violin  maker, 
who  died  250  years  before.  I  remarked  to  Dossena's 
nephew  that  it  was  a  pity  there  was  nothing  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Al-      M 
ceo  Dossena's  death.  He  replied,   "Oh,  a 
mayor  of  Cremona  did  name  a  piazza  after 
him  several  years  ago.  But,  I'm  afraid,  it's 
on  the  periphery  of  town. "  I  looked  in  vain 
for  Piazza  Alceo  Dossena  on  the  tourist 
map,  and  after  inspecting  the  town  hall's 
detailed  plan  of  the  environs  I  finally  dis- 
covered it  on  the  outskirts. 

Dutifully  I  headed  out  one  evening  to 
find  the  piazza.  I  had  to  pass  under  a  rail- 
way bridge  and  across  a  busy  motorway. 
I  finally  reached  the  spot — only  to  dis- 
cover that  Piazza  Alceo  Dossena  had 
been  paved  over  by  an  approach  road 
to  a  public  housing  project.   Such 
poetic  justice  befits  even  the  best 
of  forgers.  □ 

Sent  packing. 
Dossena's  Athena, 
in  the  Greek  style, 
once  of  Cleveland. 


Fallen.  Angel  for  the  "Mino"  tomb. 


It  went  to  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  Saint  Louis  in  1952,  praised 
in  Art  News  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant Etruscan  revelation  since 
the  discovery  of  the  famous 
Apollo  of  Veii  in  1916."  Ther- 
moluminescence  tests  in  1968 
revealed  the  opposite:  the  Dia- 
na was  made  in  1936. 

Roman  art  dealers  provided 
the  necessary  provenances  for 
the  American  museum  buyers. 
Palesi  liked  to  cite  an  abbey 
"somewhere"  in  the  country- 
side near  Siena,  which,  he  said, 
"had  been  partially  buried  in  an 
earthquake  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  He  claimed  that  a 
priest  had  discovered  the  abbey  and  had  given  him  its  floor  plan, 
indicating  where  a  large  number  of  important  sculptures  had  been 
removed.  Not  surprisingly,  Palesi  said  he  kept  the  location  to 
himself  and  agreed  to  sell  the  pieces  abroad  in  secrecy. 

Dossena's  "Pisano  Madonna  and  Child"  was  planted  in  a  tiny 
convent  chapel  north  of  Rome,  to  which  the  Cleveland 
Museum's  purchasing  agent,  Harold  Parsons,  was  taken  by  a 
friend  of  Ugo  Jandolo's.  Parsons  later  revealed  that  the  statue 
convincingly  "reeked  of  incense."  (He  was  later  to  get  his  re- 
venge. )  Other  dealers  happily  concocted  elaborate  scenarios  for 
gullible  American  buyers. 

Dossena  did  his  part  in  the  deception.  He  excelled  in  giving  an 
aged  appearance  to  his  works,  never  satisfied  until  each  piece  was 
just  right.  Sometimes,  he  used  authentic  materials.  In  creating 
Renaissance-style  works  in  wood,  for  instance,  Dossena  reworked 
ancient  polychrome  painstakingly  removed  from  old  statues  and 
picture  frames.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  experimented  with 
various  methods  of  patination  on  stone,  and,  as  one  observer  has 
exclamed,  "For  some,  Dossena  may  not  have  been  a  master  art- 
ist, but  there's  no  doubt  he  was  a  master  chemist!" 

Apparently,  Dossena  took  to  the  grave  his  secret  aging 
formula.  One  expert  described  his  patination  as  "the  finest 
ever  seen  .  .  .  impervious  to  the  sharpest  steel."  Ameri- 
can geologists  were  totally  bamboozled  by  the  apparent  erosion  of 
Dossena's  "Greek"  marbles;  they  declared  it  was  "the  result  of 
natural  process  operating  over  twenty-four  centuries."  Museum 
curators  were  used  to  forgeries  with  superficial  patina.  They  had 
never  seen  the  likes  of  the  patina  of  the  Cleveland  Athena  and  of 
a  Greek  maiden  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

I  was  able  to  discover  in  Rome  that  Dossena  employed  a  kind  of 
bath  of  acids  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  studio.  Before  being  com- 
pleted, a  piece  was  dipped  about  forty  times  in  the  bath  with  a 
pulley.  Then  the  forger  applied  a  number  of  chemicals  and  burned 
the  liquids  into  the  marble.  Next  it  was  covered  in  some  unknown 
black  substance,  which  was  later  removed.  Only  then  was  the 
piece  polished.  The  result  was  a  penetration  of  the  marble  that 
simulated  the  finish  of  genuine  ancient  works. 

Dossena's  eye  for  detail  was  sometimes  his  undoing.  As  inspi- 
ration tor  a  "Renaissance  tomb  by  rhe  sculptor  Mino  da  Fiesole," 
he  used  among  other  things  a  print  of  Rossellino's  tomb  of  Beata 

Villana,  in  Floreiu  e,  showing  her  sandal  straps  but  not  the  soles. 
The  feet  "i  Dossena's  Maria  Caterina  Savelli  are  carved  in  just 

this  way,  with  straps  that  atta<  h  tO  nothing.    I  hi   d<  ale  r  added  ,i 

blunder  of  their  own,  an  inscription  that  read  like  an  <  ntr>  from  a 

<  hoolboy  I  at  iti  text:  "At  last  the  at  ■<  ,ve-inei  it  \<  .tied  Maria  (     ltd 

1 1. a  Savelli  lied  "  And  the  date  oi  hei  death?  1 4  >0.  Mino,  th< 
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supposed  artist  for  the  tomb,  was  not  born  until  1429! 

Why  did  Dossena  make  the  fakes?  There  is  no  easy  answer.  We 
read  how,  early  in  his  career,  dealers  removed  his  name  from  cer- 
tain pieces  and  suggested  that  they  were  ancient  masterpieces.  He 
may  not  have  known  of  the  dealers'  deception  at  that  point, 
although  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  he  could  remain  ignorant. 
Later,  some  of  the  early  "Dossenas"  were  again  offered  for  sale 
after  being  returned  by  the  duped  museums,  a  practice  that  con- 
tinued into  the  1950s. 

ossena  did  not  make  a  fortune  as  a  forger.  His  monthly 
income  averaged  about  $150,  barely  comfortable  at  the 
time.  He  would  be  paid  200  lire  for  a  piece  that  the  dealers 


later  sold  for  up  to  3,000  lire.  One  of  his  most  successful  pieces  was 
the  "Mino"  tomb,  for  which  he  was  paid  25,000  lire  (about 
$  1 ,  500) .  The  dealer  Palesi  netted  a  profit  of  5 , 975 , 000  lire  on  the 
work  (about  $360,000). 

Perhaps  Dossena's  reward  lay  in  hearing  that  art  experts  attrib- 
uted his  works  to  Donatello,  Vecchietta,  or  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
They  were  the  fools,  Dossena  thought; 
he  had  never  suggested  such  attribu- 
tions. Beyond  that,  he  relished  the  , 
attention.  When  a  film  was  made  of 
him  at  work  by  the  German  cultural 
historian  Hans  Ciirlis,  in  1930,  he 
gleefully  fashioned  a  little  Attic  god- 
dess in  less  than  half  an  hour.  He 
occasionally  smiled  at  the  film  crew 
as  he  sculpted,  singing  snippets  of 
opera. 

By  then,  his  career  was  in 
decline.  In  1926,  Dossena's  mis-  j 
tress,  Teresa  Lusetti,  fell  ill,  and 
he  spent  most  of  his  savings  on 
her  medical  expenses.  She  died 
in  May  1927.  Because  she  had 
shared  his  life,  he  wished  to  give 
her  a  proper  burial. 

Dossena  went  to  Alfredo  Fa- 
soli,  the  dealer  with  whom  he 
had  the  most  contact.  It  seems 
Fasoli  owed  him  the  equiva 
lent  of  $7,500  for  a  piece 
sold  to  a  London  gallery 
for  $150,000.   When 
Fasoli  brushed  him 
off,   Dossena  took 
the  photographic 
record  of  his  vari- 
ous works  to  a  Ro- 
man  magistrate 
and  sued  for  back 
payment.    In  re- 
taliation,  Fasoli 
accused  Dossena 
of  having  made 
derogatory    re- 
marks   about 

What  it? 
A  wooden 
Madonna  "in 
the  style"  of 
Manini — who 
did  not  curve. 
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Toppling.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts's  shaky  (pre-Dossena)  "Boston  Throne." 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  "BOSTON  THRONE"? 

Alceo  Dossena  was  one  of  Italy's  most  accomplished  forgers,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  who  toiled  successfully  in  Rome.  In  recent  years  we  have 
learned  of  the  Fioravanti  brothers,  who  cooked  up  the  impressive  "Etruscan" 
warriors  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  recent  months  the  brilliant  Italian  art 
historian  Margherita  Guarducci  has  added  the  name  of  Pacifico  Piroli  to  the 
list.  From  his  house  and  studio  on  the  Via  Sistina,  Piroli  executed  both  his  own 
brand  of  academic  works  —  he  worked  on  the  monument  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel— and  his  imposing  "Greek"  and  "Roman"  pieces.  Guarducci,  in  the  recent- 
ly published  Botletino  d'Arte  (no.  43,  series  VI,  1987),  presents  compelling  evi- 
dence that  Piroli  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  that  included  two  antiquities  dealers 
and  a  pair  of  renowned  archaeologists.  The  team  seems  to  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  host  of  "Roman"  portraits  in  the  fakes  bin  of  Copenhagen's  famous  an- 
tiquities collection,  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Glyptotek,  and  a  magnificent  "Diadou- 
menos  by  Myron,"  in  the  Carlsberg  garden. 

Yet  Piroli's  greatest  masterpiece,  created  long  before  Dossena  began  to  ply 
the  forger's  trade,  rings  so  true  that  the  institution  now  stuck  with  it  (having 
bought  it  in  1895)  still  firmly  believes  in  it.  The  institution  is  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  Piroli's  treasure  is  the  so-called  Boston  Throne,  be- 
lieved by  the  antiquities  curator  Cornelius  Vermeule  to  be  ( 1 )  Greek,  from  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  (2)  inseparably  linked  to  an  authentic  sculpture,  the 
marble  relief  from  the  wellhead  of  a  sacred  spring  in  Locri — the  Ludovisi 
Throne. 

Although  many  experts  have  condemned  the  Boston  Throne,  only  Guar- 
ducci has  worked  through  all  the  clues.  On  the  basis  of  stylistic,  scientific,  and 
other  evidence,  she  concluded  that  Boston's  throne  was  dreamed  up  back  in 
1894  by  the  dealers  Alfredo  and  Alessandro  Jandolo  and  carved  by  Pacifico  Pi- 
roli. How  did  she  account  for  its  having  the  "right"  ancient  Greek  subjects  and 
elements?  Easy:  they  were  supplied  by  the  "distinguished"  archaeologists  Paul 
Hartwick  and  Wolfgang  Helbig. 

Boston,  which  acquired  the  throne  for  today's  equivalent  of  around  half  a 
million  dollars,  is  reluctant  to  accept  Guarducci's  evidence.  At  press  time,  the 
curator  Vermeule  commented:  "We  have  reexamined  the  Boston  Throne  five 
times  in  the  thirty-two  years  I  have  been  here  [and  it  has  been  judged  authentic 
each  time].  All  I  can  say  is  'Bless  the  distinguished  Margherita  Guarducci.' 
She's  entitled  to  her  opinions.  But  as  I  read  about  it,  as  I  look  at  the  Boston 
Throne  here,  and  as  I  toast  her,  it's  'deja  lu,  deja  vu,  deja  bu. '  "  Alceo  Dossena 
would  have  appreciated  that  attitude.  — Thomas  Having 

Mussolini,  a  far  more  serious  charge  than  art  forgery.  But  Dossena 
persuaded  the  Fascist  party's  secretary  general  to  defend  him,  and 
the  official's  mere  interest  was  enough  to  have  Fasoli's  charges 
thrown  out  of  court.  Nullified,  too,  was  Dossena's  case  against 
Fasoli.  Since  the  court  had  found  no  grounds  to  proceed  against 
the  forger  Dossena,  they  were  not  about  to  unravel  how  many 
"Dossenas"  had  made  their  way  to  American  museums. 
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Working  to  the  end,  Dossena  died  of  a  stroke  on  October  1 1 , 
1937.  Walter  Lusetti,  his  son,  showed  me  the  last  photograph 
made  of  Alceo.  The  sculptor  was  covered  in  marble  dust,  having 
just  completed  a  Madonna  and  Child  later  bought  by  a  church  in 
Yugoslavia.  He  looked  haggard,  like  a  man  who  had  worked  too 
long  in  too  many  styles  for  too  little  return. 

He  was  buried  in  Rome,  having  become  something  of  a  celeb- 
rity for  having  fooled  the  "pompous  professors  of  two  continents. " 
That  popular  judgment  was  vindicated  in  1955  when  Alceo  Dos- 
sena, Scultore  was  published.  A  slim  volume  written  by  Walter 
Lusetti,  it  was  to  all  appearances  a  son's  loving  appreciation  of  his 
father.  Today,  a  little  exploration  of  its  contents  reveals  quite  a 
different  intent.  The  text  in  Italian  is  barely  three  pages  long;  it 
gives  the  basic  facts  of  Dossena's  career  and  makes  a  feeble 
attempt  to  exonerate  the  sculptor  from  any  wrongdoing.  The 
dynamite  was  in  the  fifty-one  photographs  that  followed.  Here 
was  almost  the  total  repertoire  of  Dossena  and,  lest  anyone  had 
forgotten,  the  names  of  the  duped  American  museums.  Only  one 
museum — that  in  Cleveland — was  credited  with  having  gotten 
rid  of  its  fakes.  That  should  have  suggested  that  a  certain  person 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  book.  Harold  Woodbury  Par- 
sons had  purchased  two  Dossenas  for  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art  and  had  found  them  out. 

Parsons  occupies  an  odd  place  in  the  history  of  art  in  this 
century.  He  spent  most  of  his  career  in  Italy,  acting  as  a 
dealer  and  purchasing  agent  for  various  American  mu- 
seums. He  also  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talent — 
and  rancor.  Parsons  turns  out  to  have  been  extremely  envious  of 
John  Marshall,  the  man  who  bought  Italian  art  for  the  Boston 
museum  and  the  Met  and  who,  just  before  his  death,  had  almost 
proved  Dossena  to  be  a  forger.  One  reason  Parsons  exposed  Dos- 
sena's forgeries  probably  was  to  steal  Marshall's  thunder.  Another 
may  have  been  to  strike  at  the  art  community  by  showing  up  its 
flawed  judgments.  In  any  event,  Parsons  was  clearly  behind 
the  sensational  little  book  about  Alceo  Dossena. 

In  the  course  of  my  preparations  for  a  book  on  the 
same  subject,  I  went  to  Cremona  in  July  1987.  The 
city  was  preparing  an  elaborate  homage  to  its 
greatest  son,  Antonio  Stradivari,  the  violin  maker, 
who  died  250  years  before.  I  remarked  to  Dossena's 
nephew  that  it  was  a  pity  there  was  nothing  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Al-      fi 
ceo  Dossena's  death.  He  replied,  "Oh,  a 
mayor  of  Cremona  did  name  a  piazza  after 
him  several  years  ago.  But,  I'm  afraid,  it's 
on  the  periphery  of  town. "  I  looked  in  vain 
for  Piazza  Alceo  Dossena  on  the  tourist 
map,  and  after  inspecting  the  town  hall's 
detailed  plan  of  the  environs  I  finally  dis- 
covered it  on  the  outskirts. 

Dutifully  I  headed  out  one  evening  I 
find  the  piazza.  I  had  to  pass  under  a  rail 
way  bridge  and  across  a  busy  motorway. 
I  finally  reached  the  spot — only  to  dis- 
cover that  Piazza  Alceo  Dossena  had 
been  paved  over  by  an  approach  road 
to  a  public  housing  project.   Such 
poetic  justice  befits  even  the  best 
of  forgers.  □ 

Sent  packing. 
Dossena's  Athena, 
in  the  Greek  style, 
once  of  Cleveland. 
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Above:  Airbrush-dyed 
cotton  opron  and  bag 
(1985).  Opposite: 
Jacket  and  skirt  of 
polyurethaned  poly- 
ester jersey.  Under- 
neath, woven  rattan 
buitier.  Leather  hat 
with  silk  veil,  bamboo 
fan  (1982). 
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Can  fashion  exist  without  photography?  When  great 
photographers  team  up  with  great  designers,  the  results 
imprint  themselves  on  our  minds.  The  union  creates 
what  we  call  style.  In  the  contemplative  context  of  the 
printed  page,  the  dialogue  hetween  form  and  its  presentation  can 
speak  more  clearly  than  reams  of  fashion  journalism.  Fashion  and 
photography  need  each  other.  Sadly,  in  the  1960s,  models  hegan 
to  replace  the  clothes  as  the  photographer's  subject.  Then  mar- 
keting forces  took  over,  and,  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  we  got  a 
variety  of  designers'  clothes  worn  by  laughing  models  crowded  in 
shots  designed  by  committee  and  reproduced  on  a  smaller  page  for 
easier  mailing.  By  trying  to  have  it  all,  editors,  stylists,  and  adver- 
tisers lost  sight  of  fashion  as  an  art. 

But  the  marriage  of  fashion  and  photography  is  not  entirely  on 
the  rocks,  as  the  publication  of  hsey  Miyake:  Photographs  by  Irving 
Perm  (New  York  Graphic  Society  Books/Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
in  association  with  Callaway  Editions,  $50)  makes  clear.  Timed 
to  coincide  with  a  retrospective  at  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
in  Paris,  the  book  marks  the  return  of  that  precious  co-auteurship 
of  one  photographer  recording  the  works  of  one  designer.  The 
result  is  forty-six  full-page  color  photographs,  all  but  one  pre- 
viously unpublished. 

Penn's  stark  formalism  perfectly  meshes  with  Miyake's.  Both 
have  been  obsessed  since  youth  with  the  pure  interplay  of  texture, 
density,  and  form.  In  this  book,  Penn  strips  away  everything  that 
would  detract  from  Miyake's  clothes.  There  is  no  story,  no  props. 
He  sets  the  clothes  against  a  plain  white  background,  floods  them 
with  light,  and  arranges  them  either  in  still  lifes  or  on  the  Japa- 
nese model  Jun  Kano,  who  assumes  rigidly  stylized  poses — of  a 
samurai,  a  sumo  wrestler,  a  geisha — that  maximize  the  frequently 
loose,  oversize  forms  of  the  designs,  that  play  with  Miyake's  ori- 
gami draping.  Penn  obscures  Kano's  face — another  distraction — 
with  hats,  masks,  glasses,  and  geisha-like  white  makeup. 

Miyake  says  his  clothes  are  "unfinished,"  made  so  that  the 
wearer  can  complete  them  by  arranging  them  as  she  wishes,  fas- 
tening them  with  the  kimono-style  obi,  for  instance.  He  borrows 
those  elements  of  traditional  Japanese  costume  that  permit  more 
freedom  for  the  wearer.  His  subdued  pastels  and  earth  tones  never 
detract  from  the  wild  range  of  materials  he  uses:  knits  of  cork  and 
wool,  cotton-wrapped  fishing  line  for  a  seashell-shape  jacket, 
paper.  His  clothes  rarely  mold  the  body,  more  frequently  acting  as 
a  counterpoint  to  it:  they  go  widely  out  at  the  waist,  in  at  the  bust. 
But  when  they  do  mold  the  body  they  do  so  aggressively,  like 
warrior  armor,  and  in  brightly  colored  plastics. 

Penn's  nonnarrative  approach  heightens  the  "unfinished"  as- 
pects of  Miyake's  designs.  And  his  still-life  treatment  beautifully 
renders  the  textures:  you  can  see  through  the  cloth,  feel  the 
clothes  through  your  eyes.  His  shots  of  a  black,  irregularly  pleated 
ensemble  of  polyester  jersey  coated  with  polyurethane  and  of  a 
pleated,  airbrush-dyed  cotton  dress  make  you  want  to  riffle  the 
pleats  with  your  hand:  they  look  like  frozen  blades  of  grass. 

The  book  also  marks  a  near  return  to  form  for  Penn,  whose 
work  in  Vogue  over  the  past  decade  has  looked  enervated,  barely 
recognizable.  His  trademark  white  background  may  be  a  defense 
against  too  much  interference.  Somehow  we  miss  the  grunginess 
ol  his  old  studio  settings,  with  the  camera  wires  exposed  on  the! 
floor.  They  added  a  needed  tension.  Perhaps  the  years  of  working 
routinely  in  less  than  stimulating  circumstances  have  taken  their 
toll  (  V  i  asionally  he  repeats  a  pose,  a  sure  sign  of  tiredness.  But 
tin'  sp.irk  o(  his  genius  is  alive.  By  focusing  on  one  designer,  Penn 
has  wrought  something  special.  Let  us  hope  this  book  marks  the 
'||  '  o!  in. up,  su<  I)  collaborations.  □ 
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High-Style  Hungarian 

Inside  the  Herend porcelain  factory 


Some    collectors    would 
rather  have  cabinets  full 
of   hand-painted  plates 
than  vitrines  full  of  Renais- 
sance  bron:es.    I   am  one  of 
them.  My  collection  of  soup 
plates,  i  »ffee  cup^-,  and  tureens 
grow  -    i[  u  e.   M.ni'.   i  if  these 
ire  1  lerend  china. 
That   1  leren  I   makes  the 
.  |  ealing  and  distin- 
guisl  lin  toda>    is 

mattei  of  survival, 
neai 
n  the  eai 
in     the  Chi 


nese  secret  ingredient — the 
story  of  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain in  Europe  has  been  one 
of  royal  patronage  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Herend  has  managed 
to  stay  alive  by  making  what 
looks  like  eighteenth-century 
por<  elain  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  what  Meissen  and  its 
rival  Sevres  produced. 

In  1826,  when  Vmcc  Stingl 
opened  .i  small  ceramics  fa< 

in  the-  town  of  I  lerend, 
1  lungary  was  pari  oi  the  Aus- 
trian  empire,  tor  whose  ruler 
n  >yal  1 1  »r<  elain  was  made  in 


Vienna.  Stingl  too  decided  to 
try  his  hand  at  porcelain,  but 
without  financial  success. 
Chief  among  his  creditors 
when  he  failed,  in  1839,  was 
Moric  (Maurice)  Fischer. 

Fischer's  first  attempts  to 
please  a  wide  audience  also 
failed.  The  aristocrats  who 
could  still  afford  hard-paste 
porcelain  either  bought  it  from 
Vienna,  Meissen,  or  Sevres  or 
bought  Chinese  and  Japanese 
exports.  Fischer  took  ,i  new 
tac  k.  I  le  copied  everyone  else's 
patterns,  and  soon  the  aristoc- 


Pierced  porcelain  balls — 
examples  of  the  nearly  lost 
art  of  openwork. 


racy  relied  on  him  to  replace 
their  broken  china. 

The  factory  became  famous 
for  copying  and  adapting 
Meissen  patterns,  many  of 
them  of  Japanese  or  Chinese 
origin,  as  well  as  the  Oriental 
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originals.  Queen  Victoria,  im- 
pressed by  one  Herend  amal- 
gam of  Oriental  motifs  of  but- 
terflies and  flowers,  ordered  an 
entire  service  for  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. The  pattern,  named  after 
her,  is  still  one  of  Herend's  big- 
gest sellers.  Aristocrats 
throughout  Europe  followed 
suit.  Fischer  won  medals  at  in- 
ternational exhibitions.  In 
1865,  the  emperor  gave  him  a 
title,  making  him  Mode  Fisch- 
er Farkashazy.  This  was  the 
apogee  of  his  career.  By  the 
1880s  the  factory  had  gone 
bankrupt. 

Anew  golden  age  began 
when  Fischer's  grand- 
son Jen6  bought  it  in 
1897  and  set  out  to  copy  Sevres 
as  freely  as  his  grandfather  had 
copied  Meissen.  He  also  made 
Herend  a  center  of  arts-and- 
crafts  ceramics.  Jen6  Farka- 
shazy, as  he  called  himself,  us- 
ing the  title  conferred  on  his 
grandfather,  managed  Herend 
until  his  death,  in  1926. 

As  labor  costs  increased  and 
long  training  periods  became 
prohibitively  expensive,  the 
minutely  detailed  hand  paint- 
ing that  most  Oriental  and 
eighteenth-century  patterns 
require  virtually  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Sevres  makes  only  a  few  of 
the  patterns  it  produced  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Meissen,  in  East  Ger- 
many, has  the  labor  force  to 
make  more,  but  its  stock  is  lim- 
ited. Herend  is  left  with  the 
prettiest  repertoire  of  patterns 
of  any  porcelain  manufacturer 
in  the  world. 

I  recently  visited  the  Herend 
factory,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  Hungary  and  surely 
one  of  the  pleasantest.  Its 
grassy,  tree-shaded  courtyard 
looks  as  it  did  when  Fischer 
built  it,  in  the  1840s,  with  its 
long,  low  two-story  buildings. 


"I  like  the  courtyard  best,"  said 
Robert  Csengoi,  director  of  the 
Budapest  office,  who  was  my 
guide.  "It  looks  like  a  castle." 

The  interior  is  surprisingly 
quiet.  Near  one  entrance,  two 
machines  mix  kaolin,  feldspar, 
and  water  into  a  gray  slurry  that 
goes  through  a  vacuum  and 
comes  out  clay.  The  clay  is 
either  dried  further  and  formed 
into  logs  for  plates  and  other 
thrown  pieces  or  kept  liquid  to 
fill  molds  for  figurines,  cup 
handles,  and  the  like.  Men 
wheel  dollies  with  stacks  of  logs 
to  the  next  stations  and  come 
back  with  buckets  full  of  scraps 
of  clay  to  be  reused. 

In  a  nearby  room,  women  fill 
molds  for  small  parts  like  the 
gills  of  fish  or  feet  for  vases, 
using  undecorated  Herend 
pitchers  full  of  liquid  clay.  The 
white  plaster  molds  are  inge- 
niously designed  to  break  apart 
in  unexpected  places,  leaving 
small  gray  pieces  of  porcelain 
so  soft  that  one  touch  will  spoil 
them.  "Feel  that,"  Csengoi 
said,  as  a  woman  unmolded 
half  of  a  fish  body.  I  lifted  it 
with  my  thumb  and  forefinger. 
The  body  collapsed.  Csengoi 
looked  at  the  woman;  she 
looked  at  me. 

The  molds  for  bowls  are 
open  at  the  top.  The  worker 
fills  one  mold  with  clay,  waits 
until  an  outer  wall  sets,  and 
then  dumps  the  liquid  center 
back  into  a  jug.  The  molds  for 
salad  and  serving  bowls  require 
so  much  clay  that  tanks  above 
the  ceiling  supply  liquid  clay  to 
the  workers.  After  unmolding, 
the  pieces  dry  for  several  days 
before  being  fired. 

Plates  are  made  from  logs  of 
solid  clay.  I  watched  a  woman 
and  a  man  making  them  to- 
gether. The  woman  lopped  off 
a  slice  of  clay  and  set  it  on  a 
flat,  spinning  wheel  to  widen 


it.  The  man  then  took  the  flat- 
tened disk,  put  it  on  a  spinning 
plate  mold,  and  lowered  a 
bracket  that  cut  a  lip  and  a 
raised  rim.  With  a  wet  sponge 
he  wiped  excess  clay  from  the 
surface  and  set  the  plate  to  dry. 
Without  looking  he  then 
reached  for  the  next  disk.  The 
two  did  not  talk — no  one  did. 
They  may  well  have  grown  up 
next  door  to  each  other.  The 
factory  employs  1,600  of  Her- 
end's 3,000  residents,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  are  few  secrets 
in  the  town. 

The  four  women  who  make 
baskets  have  a  room  to  them- 
selves, each  working  beside  a 
window  framed  with  plants.  I 
watched  one  at  work.  A  ma- 
chine extruded  nests  of  spa- 
ghetti-like clay  that  she  inge- 
niously twisted  and  looped  to 
form  the  sides  and  base.  Expe- 
rienced as  she  was,  it  took  her  a 
while  to  make  it.  On  a  good 
day  she  finishes  thirty-four. 

Csengoi  led  me  to  the  fir- 
ing room,  where  pieces 
are  first  fired  at  980°  C, 
usually  after  being  dried  for 
several  days.  The  gray,  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  or  biscuit,  is 
still  fragile  afterward,  so  porous 
that  my  tongue  stuck  to  a  cup 
when  Csengoi  told  me  to  lick 
it.  The  biscuit  is  then  dipped 
into  a  lilac-colored  aniline 
glaze — "It  soaks  it  up  like  a 
beach  after  a  wave,"  Csengoi 
said — and  fired  again,  at 
1 ,410°  C.  This  time  it  emerges 
glassy  and  white.  Each  piece  is 
carefully  checked  for  cracks  or 
unglazed  patches;  these  are 
painted  over  with  more  of  the 
lilac  glaze  and  fired  again.  I  put 
my  finger  on  a  retouched  por- 
tion of  a  plate  ready  to  be 
refired.  The  glaze  came  off  on 
my  fingertip.  Csengoi  decided 
at  that  point  that  it  was  time 


Teacup  and  saucer  in 
the  "Bouquet  de  Herend" 
pattern;  the  openwork 
basket,  teapot,  teacup, 
and  creamer  are  "Chi- 
nese Bouquet,"  created 
in  1930,  one  of  Herend's 
best-loved  patterns. 
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The  cream  soup  and 
saucer  and  the  tureen 
are  in  the  "Cornucopia" 
pattern,  created  for  the 
shah  of  Persia  in  the 
1870s.  The  lemon  on  a 
leaf  is  a  place-card  holder. 
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for  us  to  visit  the  painters. 

Each  of  them  has  a  large 
work  space  decorated  with 
posters  and  plants  in  misfired 
cachepots.  With  all  the  win- 
dows, some  studios  look  like 
greenhouses.  The  smell  of  tur- 
pentine is  everywhere. 

To  become  one  of  the  fac- 
tory's 550  to  600  paint- 
ers, applicants,  most  of 
them  women,  must  pass  an  ap- 
titude test.  The  three  years  of 
schooling  are  paid  for  by  the 
factory.  When  they  begin 
work,  painters  start  on  easy 
patterns,  like  the  one  with 
flowers  called  "Apponyi"  in 
Hungary  (after  the  count  who 
first  bought  a  set)  and  in  Amer- 
ica "Chinese  Bouquet." 

Transferring  the  outline  by 
blotting  carbon  over  a  stencil  is 
not  very  hard.  Neither  is  gild- 
ing an  edge;  painting  butter- 
flies and  birds  is,  and  one  per- 
son must  be  skilled  enough  to 
do  it  all  from  start  to  finish. 
Each  painter  keeps  at  hand  a 
completed  piece  in  the  pat- 
tern. The  fine  brushes,  pen 
nibs  for  outlines,  gold,  and  pig- 
ments are  all  imported.  Some 
pieces,  like  the  boldly  deco- 
rated Chinese  foo  dogs,  make 
extravagant  use  of  the  materi- 
als. Depending  on  how  many 
colors  are  used,  there  can  be  six 
firings,  as  with  the  foo  dogs. 
Gold  is  always  fired  last. 

One  studio  is  given  to  the 
seven  "master  painters,"  who 
execute  the  biggest,  most  diffi- 
cult pieces,  including  limited 
editions  and  special  orders, 
such  as  a  set  of  horse  figurines 
for  a  horse  breeder.  The  master 
painters  have  extra  space;  work 
runs  to  copying  botanical 
prints  and  creating  fragments 
of  designs  for  new  patterns. 

In  this  studio  a  dilemma 
presents  itself:  many  of  the  big- 


gest and  most  difficult  pieces 
are  gaudy,  even  vulgar.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  master  paint- 
ers who  work  on  these  dubious 
showpieces  long  for  something 
simpler.  Beside  the  elaborate 
octagonal  coffee  cups  he  was 
working  on,  one  man  had  a 
plain  white  plate  with  one 
large  chrysanthemum  in  un- 
derglaze  blue.  (Underglaze 
colors,  painted  on  biscuit,  look 
like  Japanese  watercolors;  the 
biscuit  absorbs  the  color  and 
softens  the  edges.)  The  plate 

Herend  s 
repertoire  or 

porcelain 

patterns  is  the 

prettiest 

of  all. 

was  the  most  attractive  object 
in  the  room. 

As  I  was  leaving,  one  of  the 
master  painters  showed  me  a 
large  tray  on  which  she  was 
painting  cabbage  roses  against 
a  brown  background.  The 
plate  was  part  of  a  limited  edi- 
tion for  Hong  Kong,  its  rim 
finely  perforated.  "Feel  how 
even  and  smooth  the  open- 
work is,"  she  said.  I  looked  at 
Csengcu  and  declined. 

Before  leaving  the  factory 
for  lunch  in  the  executive  din- 
ing room,  down  the  street,  we 
visited  the  Herend  museum.  In 
it  are  examples  of  many  of  the 
3,000-odd  patterns  the  factory 
has  made  in  its  century  and  a 
half.  All  the  year  round  there 
are  demonstrations  of  porce- 
lain painting  for  Eastern  and 
Western  visitors. 

We  also  visited  the  room 
where  exports  are  packed.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  factory's 
production  goes  to  the  West, 


and  the  shelves  of  the  store- 
room overflow  with  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  what 
Herend  makes.  They  are 
grouped  in  lots  for  various 
countries.  I  wanted  to  grab  an 
empty  carton  and  start  packing 
up  trays,  bowls,  and  coffee  pots 
for  a  lot  of  my  own.  Another 
room,  for  export  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  and  Russia,  was  half  the 
size  and  almost  bare.  The  pat- 
terns were  simpler  than  any  I 
had  seen;  there  were  no  dinner 
sets,  only  odd  pieces.  "No  one 
can  afford  a  whole  set,"  said 
Csengfti.  "Most  of  these  pieces 
go  for  government  bureaus  and 
factories  to  use  as  gifts." 

The  supply  of  patterns  at  the 
factory  shop  constantly  fluc- 
tuates but  is  far  from  complete, 
and  tourists  do  not  find  the  bar- 
gains they  expected. 

The  cafeteria  and  executive 
dining  room  are  in  a  new  build- 
ing. As  we  ate  our  goulash  soup 
from  white  bowls  with  a  raised 
scallop  decoration  (more  fac- 
tory seconds),  Csengfti  ex- 
plained that  an  average  salary 
is  $160  a  month;  master  paint- 
ers and  executives  earn  up  to 
$210  a  month;  workers  get  a 
profit-sharing  bonus  once  a 
year.  All  but  twenty-eight  of 
the  workers  at  Herend  belong 
to  a  trade  union,  which  rene- 
gotiates contracts  each  year. 
Everyone  complains  about  the 
hours — six  to  two — but  refer- 
endums  on  beginning  at  seven 
are  always  voted  down. 

After  lunch  I  went  to 
meet  the  commercial 
director,  Jozsef  Ko- 
vacs,  in  the  most  tempting 
room  of  all,  the  showroom. 
Here  is  almost  every  pattern 
made — more  than  2,000 — 
many  of  which  do  not  come  to 
America.  Few  new  patterns  are 
introduced,  and  those  on  dis- 


Plates  and  platter  in  the 
"Fruits  and  Flowers" 
pattern,  created  in  the 
1860s.  The  doomed  im- 
perial Russian  court 
bought  a  service  in  1900. 
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play  wore  much  less  successful 
than  the  old  ones  around 

them.  The  new  patterns  th.it 
sell  are  based  on  old  motifs. 

Ko\  acs  appeared,  to  ex- 
plain, in  rapid,  idiomat- 
ic English,  that  Mar- 
tin's Herend  Imports,  in 
McLean,  Virginia,  is  the  sole 
U.S.  distributor.  Even  yearhe 
decides  how  much  he  will  allot 
each  country  and  what  he  will 
charge.  America  is  now  his  first 
priority — the  turnover  is  fast- 
est— but  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  a  new  market,  are  also 
important.  Production  is 
strictly  limited,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  training  and  hous- 

_  painters  in  Herend  but  also 
because  of  the  need  to  keep 
demand  and  prices  high. 

This  talk  o\  markups  and 
limited  production  was  a  cue 
tor  a  question  1  had  been  long- 
ing to  ask:  "How  can  I  buy 
some  of  this  wonderful  china?" 
Mv  gesture  indicated  the 
whole,  tempting  showroom. 

"V  'here  do  you  live?"  Kov- 
ac^  asked  with  a  look  that  led 
me  to  suppose  that  he  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  wholesale 
and  ease  of  shipping. 

"Boston." 

He  did  not  skip  a  beat.  "Nei- 
man  Marcus,"  he  replied.  □ 

Corby  Kummer  wrote  about  kal- 
ian mm  for  the  July  1988  Con- 
isseur. 

"Yellow  Dynasty," 
based  on  the  porcelains 
of  the  Japanese  Kakie- 
mons,  a  pattern  first 
made  for  Empress  Elisa- 
beth of  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  1850s. 
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.ther  cruise  lines  assume  their  one 
f  luxury  to  Europe  matches  yours. 
nly  Cunard  knows  otherwise. 

Because  only  Cunard  understands  that  discriminating  travelers  each  have 
different  definitions  of  luxury,  only  Cunard  offers  a  variety  of  Five-Plus-Star 
sailing  styles  to  Europe.  Imagine:  a  vacation  away  from  the  tyranny  of  timetables 
and  the  constant  hassles  of  packing  and  unpacking.  For  those  who  might  enjoy 
the  continuous  excitement  of  a  24-hour  city-at-sea,  Cunard  luxury  is  the 
superliner  Queen  Elizabeth  2.  Flagship  of  the  Cunard  fleet,  the  QE2  boasts 
seven  lounges,  four  world-class  restaurants,  and  a  promenade  of  international 
luxury  boutiques.  For  others,  Cunard  luxury  is  the  classic  cruise  experience  of 
the  Vistafjord,  which  offers  highly  personalized  white-glove  service,  featuring 
the  unhurried  luxury  of  single-seating  dining.  And  for  those  who  prefer  the 
unstructured  ambience  of  a  private  yacht,  58  couples  can  enjoy  the  exceptional 
luxury  and  service  of  the  Cunard  Sea  Goddess.  Sail  to  the  ports  of  Scandinavia, 
the  North  Cape,  the  Baltic,  the  British  Isles,  the  French  Riviera,  Italy  and 
West  Africa  in  6  to  14  days.  For  more  information  on  these  cruises,  including 
transatlantic  crossings  on  the  QE2,  and  our  convenient,  low-cost  air  travel, 
contact  your  travel  agent  or  Cunard.  To  order  a  free  brochure  or  videotape 
for  $8.95  on  QE2,  Vistafjord  or  Sea  Goddess  please  call  1-800-247-4400. 

QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain.  Vistafjord  registered  in  the  Bahamas.  Sea  Goddess  registered  in  Norway.  ©  1988  Cunard 

K35306 


CUNARD 

Five-Plus-Star-QUEEN  ELIZABETH  2,  SAGAFJORD,  VISTAFJORD,  SEA  GODDESS  I  &  II    •    Four-Star-COUNTESS.  PRINCESS 
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Known  the  world  over,  the 
name  Lladro  has  become 
synonymous  with  unmatched 
craftsmanship  and  quality. 
Every  Lladro  piece,  whether  in 


-*5* 


flawless  porcelain  or  supple 
leather,  upholds  this  well-earned 
Lladro  reputation. 

Uadro  Porcelains. 

A  unique  blend  of  startliffg 
realism  and  old-world  charm, 
Lladro  porcelains  raise  decorative 
collectibles  to  the  realm  of  fine  .1 
art.  "Boy  on  Carousel  Horse"  \ 


and  "Girl  on  Carousel  Horse,"  a  I 
well  as  "Playful  Kittens,"  capture1 
the  very  essence  of  Lladro 
craftsmanship  at  its  finest. 

Figurines  shown: 

1  A.     Girl  on  Carousel  Horse. 

15J4"  high,  $625. 
IB.     Boy  on  Carousel  Horse.  ! 

1514"  high,  $625. 
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>  Playful  Kittens. 
8W"  high,  $175. 

iro  Leather. 

Bringing  the  same  quality  of 
cmanship  and  design  to  luxu- 
s  Spanish  leather  Lladro  offers 
The  Granada  Collection,  lug- 
•  and  accessories  of  unrivaled 
ness  and  elegance. 


Granada  Leather  shown: 

2A.  Drawstring  Bag.  $415. 

2B.  Round  Handbag.  $200. 

2C.  Small  Handbag.  $130. 

2D.  Tote.  $480. 

2E.  Handbag.  $260. 

2F.  Continental.  $165. 

2G.  French  Purse.  $130. 

2H.  Key  Case.  $60. 

21.  Credit  Card  Case.  $95. 


Call  toll-free  1-800-631-2156. 
In  New  Jersey,  201-528-8400  collect. 
NY  and  NJ  residents  add  applicable 
sales  tax.  Visa,  MC,  AmEx  and 
personal  checks  accepted. 


Write  or  call  for  Brielle 
Galleries'  complimentary  full  color 
mail  order  catalog,  'A  Quest 
for  Excellence." 

Corporate  Inquiries  Invited 
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707  Union  Avenue,  P.O.  Box475CN,  Brielle,  NJ  08730-0475 
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Snuff  is  powdered  tobacco  mixed 
with  essential  oils.  When  it  is 
inhaled,  the  nicotine  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  bloodstream  via  the 
nasal  mucosa.  The  sniffer,  or  snuf- 
fer, experiences  a  lift  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  inhaling  smoker.  However, 
while  it  is  probably  a  lot  less  dangerous  to 
sniff  tobacco  than  to  smoke  it,  it  is  far  from 
harmless,  according  to  the  surgeon  gener- 
al. Various  cancers  may  appear  at  the  site 
of  exposure.  Let  the  sniffer  beware. 

There  are  still  a  few  regular  snuff  takers 
around  in  the  United  States,  mostly  in 
remote  rural  areas,  though  the  habit  has 
never  quite  caught  on  in  this  country  as  it 
did  in  Europe,  where  in  its  eighteenth- 
century  heyday  it  largely  displaced  smok- 
ing. \fter  1800,  it  began  to  be  associated 
ith  the  foppish  be- 
lavior  and   af- 
fected  flour- 
ishes of  the  Re- 
gency dandy. 
Lessons  were 
even  given   in 
the   exercise   of 
the  snuffbox  "ac- 
cording to  the  most 
fashionable    Airs 
and  Notions,"  and 
so  these  little  boxes 
became  not  so  much  containers  for  a  pow- 
dered  herb  as  the  focus  of  an  elaborate 
social  ritual  and  the  symbol  of  vanity  and 
fashion.  As  the  nineteenth  century  pro- 
gressed, cm.irs  and  cigarettes  took  hold 
and   1 1 ut t  started  on  its  steady,  inexorable 
!<■<  line. 
Ir- 1  isting  lega<  y ,  however,  has  been  the 
"iii«-iit  ot  fine  boxes  made  in  mI- 
thei  materials,  mostly  ot 
i  >me  ot  them  exqui- 
1 1  thy  eighteenth-i  en 
iwn  itl<  i  I  i dozen 
h   mornini 


German  jeweled  snuff- 
box, ca.  1770:  SI  15,000. 


; 


Snuffboxes: 

small  objects  that  can 

command  huge  prices 

by  robin  duthy 


French  Empire  snuffbox,  Medusa  cameo:  $7,425. 

ter.  The  king  was  a  dedicated  snuff  taker, 
and,  though  austere  in  his  dress  and  hab- 
its, he  gave  a  suppressed  extravagance  out- 
let in  the  sensationally  flamboyant  boxes 
he  commissioned.  He  is  known  to  have 
cared  more  for  his  superb  collection  of 
snuffboxes  than  even  for  his  paintings, 
among  which  were  several  Watteaus  that 
were  dear  to  him.  Berlin  boxes  were 
known  for  their  technically  superb  relief 
mosaic  carved  in  such  materials  as  ivory, 
pearl,  and  coral.  Flowers,  leaves,  fruit, 
even  insects  were  carved  in  colored  hard- 
stone  and  fixed  to  background  panels  of 
jasper  or  chrysoprase. 

Frederick  had  inherited  600  boxes  from 
his  mother,  but  by  the  time  he  died  the 
collection  had  grown  to  1 ,700.  Every  year 
on  December  22,  the  king  and  his  court 
moved  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin  to  spend  a 
lew  weeks.  One  coach  drawn  by  six  horses 


Sleinkabinett  with  specimen  stone-    $t 8,600. 


carried  his  greyhounds,  while  strapped  to 
the  back  of  a  dromedary  caparisoned  with 
a  green  saddlecloth  was  a  chest  containing 
a  hundred  of  Frederick's  snuffboxes.  When 
the  caravan  arrived  at  the  palace,  these 
boxes  were  filled  with  specially  scented 
snuffs  and  set  out  for  the  king's  use. 

Prices  for  the  finest  gold  snuffboxes — 
that  is,  the  top  2  or  3  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket— have  risen  by  1,000  percent  since 
1 975. t  The  growth  rate  tapers  off  as  you 
descend  the  price-quality  scale,  reaching 
zero  growth  for  the  worn  and  battered 
engine-turned  silver  boxes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  American  and  Swiss  col- 
lectors dominate  the  market  and  have 
been  paying  astonishing  prices  to  secure 
the  ultimate  in  this  field. 

At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the  unsur- 
passed gold  boxes  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
Berlin,  one  of  which — a  dazzling  creation 
of  gold  and  mother-of-pearl  encrusted 
with  rivers  of  diamonds  and  flowers  in 
amethyst,  qua 
turquoise,  and  c 
trine — sold  for 
over  a  million 
dollars  at  a 
Christie's 
sale  in  Geneva 
in  1986.  These 
are  in  a  league  ( 
their  own.  Next 
come  the  very  ritzy 
Russian  boxes  of 
the   same   period, 

which  can  be  worth  up  to  half  a  million 
dollars.  In  third  place  come  the  finest 
French  examples.  Often  enameled  with 
pastoral  scenes  derived  from  Boucher  and 
Fragonard,  these  sell  in  the  $100,000-to- 
$150,000  range. 

But  leaving  aside  these  fabulous  bau- 
bles, you  do  not  have  to  be  in  or  even  close 
to  the  Forbes  league  to  enjoy  superb  ex  nn 
pies  of  this  art,  for  way  down  in  the 
$20,000-to-$40,000  range  astonishing 
workmanship  that  cannot  In-  matched  to- 


French  gold-and-enamel 
snuffbox,  1784:  $8,800. 
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CONSOLE:  Ex- 
ceptional Irish 
carved  walnut 
console,  circa 
1750:  Provenance 
Godmersham 
Park:  h-31  %", 
w-45",  d-22" 


MIRROR:  George 
III  giltwood  border 
mirror  retaining 
it's  original  gild- 
ing, circa  1760: 
h-72",  w-40" 


CANDELABRA: 
Continental  mar- 
ble and  gilt  bronze 
candelabra,  circa 
1810  from  The 
Collector's  Gallery 
at  Kentshire 


Kentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 
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JAMES  n 

v/         Nineteenth  Centurv  Do 


Li.YXXJkJ  11     GALLERIES,  LTD. 

Nineteenth  Century  Decorative  Arts 


IS  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NT.  10022 

(212)355-7040 


perfection  for  discriminating  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Also  available  in  lizard. 
python,  ostrich,  and  elephant.  These  prestigious  leathers  make  excellent  executive 
or  incentive  gifts.  Brochure  on  request.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 


719  Toulouse  S" 


Quarter  •  New  Orleans,  LA  70130  •  (504)  525-2758, 


German  carved  bloodstone  box,  ca.  1745:  $8,250 


day  is  still  to  be  found.  Farther  down  the 
scale  still  comes  a  group  of  Swiss  boxes, 
often  prettily  enameled,  which  fetch 
$5,000  to  $25,000.  Among  the  least  ex- 
pensive but  nevertheless  beautiful  boxes 
are  the  typical  eighteenth-century  English 
gold-mounted  hardstone  boxes  that  can  be 
bought  for  as  little  as  $1,000  to  $3,000. 
These  categories  are  anything  but  clear- 
cut,  and  an  example  by  the  greatest  of 
English  goldsmiths,  George  Michael  Mo- 
ser  (1706— 83),  or  the  Swiss  enameler  Jean- 
Louis  Richter  (1766-1841)  could  easily 
reach  $100,000. 

It  was  when  Columbus  made  his  voyages 
to  the  New  World,  in  the  early  1490s,  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  was  first  witnessed  by 
Europeans.  Friar  Ramon  Pane  was  puzzled 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT 

HAD  A  COLLECTION 

OF  1,700  SNUFFBOXES. 

to  see  the  Taino  Indians  of  Haiti  sniffing  a 
mysterious  powder.  He  soon  discovered 
that  when  the  chiefs  wanted  to  consult 
their  fetishes  on  issues  such  as  the  harvest, 
war,  sickness,  and  so  on,  they  would  retire 
to  a  special  house  where,  according  to  his 
report  eventually  published  in  1511, 
"...  snuffinge  up  into  theyr  nosethryls 
the  pouder  of  the  herbe  cauled  Cohobba 
lArawak  for  tobacco]  .  .  .  they  say  they 
immediately  see  houses  turne  topsy  turvye 
and  men  to  walk  with  their  heeles  up- 
warde:  of  suche  force  is  this  pouder  utterly 
to  take  away  all  sense." 

By  1600,  translations  were  circulating 
of  a  Spanish  medical  book  that  made 
extravagant  claims  for  tobacco's  thera- 
peutic powers.  The  English  version  of 
1 599  by  Henry  Buttes  claimed  that  it  "cur- 
eth  any  griefs,  dolour  [pain],  opilation, 
impostume  [abscess],  or  obstruction,  pro- 
ceedingofcoldorwinde:  especially  in  the 
head  or  breast:  the  leaves  are  good  against 
the  Migram  [migraine],  cold  stomackes, 
sick  kidnies,  tooth-ache,  fitsofthemooth- 
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Antique  Arms  and  Armour 
and  Modem  Sporting  Guns 

Including  Property  from  The  Estate  of  John  R. 
Phillips  and  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  23  at 
10  a.m.  in  our  galleries  at  219  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021.  Viewing  begins  November  18. 
For  further  information  contact  Paul  Carella  at 
212/606-0540.  For  catalogues  telephone  718/784-1480. 

A  fine  French  small  sword,  c.  1770.  Estimate:  $7,000-510,000 

A  fine  royal  presentation  mirror  by  Carlos  Montargis,  dated  1782. 
Estimate:  $8,000-510,000 


CHRISTIE'S 


One  of  pair  of  fine  and  important  Munich  Court  Workshop  pistols  It 
Caspar  Spat,  the  stocks  by  Elias  Becker,  c.  1645.  Estimate  on  request 


trie  Sapphire  Jewelry  from  Our  Extensive  Collection 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


SHRUBSOLB 


ESTABLISHED    1910 


CORPORATION 


104  EAST  57th  STREET.     NEW  YORK,  NY  10022      •      (212)753-8920 
Antique  Sikvr    LONDON:  43  Museum  Street.  W.C.1      Member:  British  Antique  Dealers  Association,  Ltd. 
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er,  naughty  breath,  scaldings  or  burnings. 
..."  That  this  referred  to  the  use  of  snuff 
is  suggested  when  the  account  continues, 
"The  fume  [smoke]  taken  in  a  Pipe  is  good 
against  Rumes,  Catarrhs,  hoarsenes,  ache 
in  the  head,  stomacke,  lungs,  breast:  also 
in  want  of  meat,  drinke,  sleepe  or  reast." 

But  from  the  start,  snuffing  and  smoking 
encountered  violent  opposition.  James  I  of 
England  published  his  Coantcrblaste  to  To- 
bacco in  1604,  describing  smoking  as  "A 
custome  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to 
the  nose,  harmefull  to  the  braine,  danger- 
ous to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking 
fume  thereof,  neerest  resembling  the  hor- 
rible Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
tomlesse." 

The  hope  that  tobacco  had  curative  or 
preventive  powers  had  been  dashed  by 
around  1625;  thereafter  smoking  and  snuf- 

THEY  ARE  SOMEWHERE 
BETWEEN  WORKS  OF  ART 
AND  OBJECTS  OF  VERTU. 

fing  began  to  be  seen  as  an  agreeable  obses- 
sion. So  widely  was  snuff  taken,  even  by 
priests  and  clerics  during  celebration  of 
Holy  Mass  in  and  around  Seville,  ".  .  . 
soiling  the  altar  linen  and  infecting  the 
churches  with  its  noxious  fumes,  sacrile- 
giously and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
pious, "  that  a  papal  bull  of  1624  banned  its 
use.  And  it  was  no  good  sneaking  out  to 
the  vestry  for  a  snort,  for  snuff  taking  was 
forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  church  and  its 
surroundings  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. 

Snuff  taking  was  a  craze  that  swept 
Europe  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  though  Louis  XIV 
was  an  enemy  of  this  habit  and  refused  to 
present  snuffboxes  to  his  favorites,  choos- 
ing instead  a  jeweled  box  decorated  with 

Russian  snuffbox  with  precious  stones,  ca.  1900. 
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More  than  40  galleries  specializing  in  antique  European  & 

American  furniture,  paintings  &  sculpture,  Oriental  works  of  art, 

antique  and  period  jewelry, -art  nouveau,  art  deco,  ceramics 

&  glass,  copper  and  brass,  Russian  works  of  art  &  icons,  silver, 

books  and  manuscripts,  autographs,  maps,  prints,  dolls  & 

automata,  rugs  &  tapestries,  pipes  &  canes,  scientific  and  marine 

instruments,  objects  of  vert u:  gold  boxes,  ivories  &  fans 


Open  to  the  public  Monday  through  Saturday  1  lam  to  6pm 


For  information  and  a  complete  listing  of  our  galleries,  please  call  or  write  Place  des  Antiquaires 
125  East  57th  Street     New  York,  NY  10022      212.758.2900 
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WISDOM" 

BRONZE  SCULPTURE 

HEIGHT:  16" 
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Legend  Has  It  that  the  taste  of  sake  is  enhanced  when  served 
from  a  silver  vessel  and  consumed  from  golden  cups. 
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A  fine  and  rare  Shinto  wedding  ceremonial  sake  serving  set 
of  pure  silver  engraved  with  cranes,  minogame,  pine  and  bamboo, 
7  emblematic  of  longevity)  separated  by  the  family  crest  of  the  Tokugawa, 
the  Aoi  Mon.  Late  Edo  period.  The  server  22"  in  length. 
Pictured  with 

A  magnificent  set  of  three  solid  gold  ceremonial  sake  cups 

(sakazuki),  the  san-san  ku-do,  each  decorated  with  a  central 

Kiri  Mon,  an  Imperial  family  crest.  Meiji  period. 

Diameters:  }'/".  4'.'  and  4Vj".  Total  weight:  over  10  ounces  of  gold. 


ORIENTATIONS  GALLERY 


NEW  YORK-MIAMI 

One-of-a-Kind,  Exquisite  Japanese  Antiques: 
Cloisonne,  Lacquer,  Bronzes,  Multi-metalwork, 
Inro,  Netsuke,  Ojime,  Ivories,  Satsuma .... 
Tel.  212-371-  9006 


A  MAJOR  EXHIBITION  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

REALISM  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  DRAGON 

NOV  6 -NOV  26 

Opening  Reception:  Sunday,  November  6,  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Please  call  or  write  for  information  and  color  brochure 


GWS  GALLERIES 

2600  Post  Road  •  Southport,  CT  06490  •  (203)  255-4613 

Toll-free  outside  CT:  (800)  243-4260 


A  RARE  GLIMPSE  FROM 
DOWN  UNDER. 


The  Recent  is  Sydney's 
most  spectacular  hotel  from 
any  angle.  Whether  it  be 
service,  comfort  or  style. 
Or  its  own  views  of  the 
Opera  1  louse  and  harbour. 
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his  portrait.  Only  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 
did  snuff  and  magnificent  containers  for  it 
come  into  fashion.  In  the  United  States  it 
took  hold  mainly  in  Albany,  Boston,  and 
other  cities  where  Dutch  and  English  cus- 
toms were  strongest.  There  were  twenty 
snuff  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  alone. 
However,  a  Frenchman  visiting  the  coun- 
try in  the  1790s  reported  that,  unlike  the 
men,  American  women  never  "deform  or 
dirty  their  noses  by  using  this  powder  so 
cherished  by  Europeans." 

Feelings  about  snuff  ran  high,  much  as 
they  do  about  smoking  today.  The  dyspep- 
tic Tobias  Smollett,  traveling  through 
France  in  the  1760s,  was  appalled  by  the 
sight  of  the  "true-bred  Frenchman  who 
dips  his  fingers  inbrowned  with  snuff  into 
his  plate  filled  with  ragout  [stew];  between 
every  three  mouthfuls,  he  produces  his 
snuff-box  and  takes  a  fresh  pinch;  then  dis- 
plays his  handkerchief,  which  may  be 
termed  the  flag  of 
abomination,  and 
in  the^use  of  both 
scatters  his  favors 
among  those  who 
have  the  happi- 
ness to  be  near 
him." 

The  case  for  in- 
vesting in  snuff- 
boxes and  their 

investment  merits  must  be  sized  up  purely 
on  their  status  as  works  of  art,  since  the 
prospect  of  a  resurgence  in  snuff  taking  is 
happily  remote. 

The  first  impression  made  by  a  snuffbox 
is  that  it  is  a  miniature  work  of  art.  Leaving 
aside  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  materi- 
als, many  people  are  automatically  en- 
tranced by  the  smallness  of  the  object — a 
factor  that  also  affects  demand  for  stamps, 
netsuke,  coins,  and  the  like.  Only  later  do 
collectors  begin  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
quality  of  the  craftsmanship.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  skills  that  went  into  creating 
snuffboxes  of  even  middling  quality  are 
virtually  extinct.  That  in  itself  underpins 
the  argument  for  investment.  If  the  less 
good  pieces  have  been  disappointing  in- 
vestments, it  is  perhaps  because  there  has 
been  a  swing  toward  more-displayable 
works  of  art.  Moreover,  gold  boxes  of 
poorer  quality  whose  melt  value  is  not  far 
below  their  market  value  have  also  been 
held  down  by  the  sluggish  performance  ot 
gold. 

In  a  sense,  the  value  of  an  object  can 
refle<  t  or  at  least  may  one  day  reflect  the 
present-day  cost  of  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  it.  This  concept  has  some  validity  in 


Frederick  the  Great's 
snuffbox:  $1,180,000. 
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Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes, 

1584-1585   Paolo  Veronese 

oil  on  canvas.  Ill  x  100  cm 

Vienna.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Gemaldegalerie 


Something 

golden  is 

happening 

at  the 

National 

Gallery  of 

Art. 


The  Venetian  Renaissance  lives  on,  immortalized 
by  "THE  ART  OF  PAOLO  VERONESE."  The  impact 
Veronese  achieved  by  dressing  his  historical  and 
mythical  subjects  in  contemporary  garb  stopped 
the  16th  century  in  its  tracks.  Four  hundred  years 
later,  the  visual  splendor  of  his  images  and  the 
brilliance  of  his  colors  continue  to  illuminate  the 
Golden  Age  of  Venice— and  chronicle  an  era. 

With  "THE  ART  OF  PAOLO  VERONESE: 
1528-1588,"  America  can  view  the  full  range  of  this 
extraordinary  master's  work  for  the  first  time.  This 
show  reveals  how  one  man  gave  Venice  the  sense 
of  her  destiny  the  face  of  her  greatness,  the 
stuff  of  her  dreams.  It  dramatically  enhances  the 
scope  of  "The  Pastoral  Landscape:  The  Legacy  of 
Venice"  and  "The  Modern  Vision,"  presented 
concurrently  at  the  National  Gallery  and  The  Phillips 
Collection.  Together,  these  comprehensive  exhi- 
bitions demonstrate  that  boundaries  of  time  and 
place  need  not  be  barriers  to  creativity.  That  is  why 
Ford  Motor  Company  is  proud  to  be  their  sponsor. 


The  Art  of  Paolo  Veronese:  1528-1588 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 
November  13.  1988-February  20.  1989 
West  Building— Museum  hours: 
Monday-Saturday.  10-5;  Sunday.  12-9. 
For  information:  202-  73  7-4215 


This  exhibition  is  sponsored  by 
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Triumph 


by  ANTHONY  QUINN 


A  nthonv  Qiiinn  "The  fine  art  discovery  of  the  decade. v 

In  every  man  there  lives  a  Zorba,  the  ultimate  free  spirit,  dancing  to  celebrate  victory  and  to  dismiss  defeat. 

Anthony  Quinn  is  Zorba,  and  has  captured  the  passions  of  his  greatest  character  role  in  his  newest  limited 

edition  serigraph,  "Triumph."  As  he  moves  to  the  frenzied  beat  of  the  music,  our  world  whirls  around  us,  and 

we  are  transported  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  Zorba. 

For  further  information,  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 

original  paintings,  superb  graphics  and  sculptures  by  Anthony  Quinn, 

please  call  Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii  on  our  nationwide  toll  free  number,  i  (800)  888-1123. 


CENTER  ART  GALLERIES-HAWAII 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all... 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  tilings  that 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  place  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 
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A  Publication  of  I  Iearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  1  learst  Corporation. 


NEAR  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Harnetta  Plantation  is  a  rare,  original  set- 
ting for  gracious  living,  only  45  miles  from 
historic  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  and 
10  miles  from  the  ocean.  On  the  National 
Register,  this  lovely  Southern  Colonial 
17- room  residence,  built  in  1797,  is  cen- 
tered in  majestic  grounds  on  336  acres 
with  guest  cottages,  stables  and  173 
acres  of  diked  marshes  for  duck  hunting 
and  fishing.  Principally  furnished. 
S3. 750.000. 

For  details:  W.P.  Baldwin  & 
Associates,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  639 

McClellanville,  S.C.  29458 
803-887-3100 


GIVE  A  GIFT 
OF  HISTORY 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists.  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 

American 
Historical  ^uflft 

130  Circle  D  i  200 

Roslyn  Hew/  77 

800-544-1947  »516  151 


A  German  box,  ca.  1750— a  leopard  carved  of  pudding  stone  with  diamond  eyes  and  teeth:  $47,000. 


the  case  of  Persian  rugs,  for  example, 
where  the  work  that  goes  into  the  knotting 
or  weaving  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  market  price.  In  the  case  of  a  Picasso,  a 
Whistler,  or  any  other  painting  it  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

Snuffboxes  are  a  borderline  case.  If  you 
analyze  the  labor  cost  of  a  typical  $5,000 
gold  snuffbox,  it  would  not  come  to  less 
than  150  hours  at  a  rate  of  $50  an  hour — 
always  supposing  a  skilled  enough  crafts- 
man could  be  found.  Add  in  the  value  of 
the  gold  and  any  precious  stones  and  a 
notional  amount  for  rarity,  and  at  $5,000 
the  box  begins  to  look  like  a  steal.  This  is 
not  a  formula  that  can  be  used  to  justify  a 
market  price  but  is  rather  a  calculation 
that  helps  to  establish  the  "craft"  value, 
which  in  a  curious  way  supports  a  market 
price. 

Of  course  damage  drastically  reduces 
values.  Just  as  battered  boxes  are  hard  to 
sell,  so  buyers  pay  way  over  the  odds  for 
those  in  pristine  condition.  Gold  boxes 
were  more  often  considered  too  precious 
for  everyday  use  and  have  survived  in  bet- 
ter condition.  For  that  reason,  the  ex- 
pected disparity  between  the  prices  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  boxes  is  exaggerated.  A  new- 
found and  almost  undetectable  means  of 
repairing  enamel  has  brought  a  surprising 


An  Italian  motait  jnuHbox,  «.a.  1830:  $4,175 


number  of  "pristine"  enamel  boxes  onto 
the  market.  Experts  check  for  repairs 
under  ultraviolet  light,  but  the  test  is 
inconclusive  since  certain  enamels  do  not 
fluoresce  at  all.  At  the  top  end  of  the  mar- 
ket, a  re-enameled  box  will  be  worth  10  to 
20  percent  of  its  value  in  original  condi- 
tion; lower  down  the  scale,  buyers  are 
more  tolerant  of  repairs. 

Some  experts  find  that  snuffboxes  have 
always  been  harder  to  sell  than  vinai- 
grettes. These  were  the  small  boxes  with  a 
pierced  lid  that  contained  a  scented 
sponge  to  which  ladies  would  put  their 
noses  when  the  appalling  odors  of  eigh- 
teenth-century cities  became  unbearable. 
That  is  another  market  anomaly  which,  if 
corrected,  could  help  lift  snuffbox  prices. 
Snuff  taking  has  undoubtedly  had  its  day, 
but  the  miniature  works  of  art  this  unat- 
tractive habit  called  into  being  are  likely 
to  be  ever  more  admired  and  sought.  □ 

INVESTOR'S  GUIDE  TO  SNUFFBOXES 

1 .  Do  not  buy  boxes  whose  designs  have  been  worn 
down  by  long  use  or  whose  enamels  have  been  re- 
painted or  replaced. 

2.  Check  that  a  box  has  the  correct  marks.  Tardy  s 
International  Marks  on  Silver  and  Tardy's  International 
Goldsmiths'  Marks  are  handy  reference  works. 

3.  Always  expect  to  pay  what  seems  like  too  much 
for  a  really  fine  box.  If  present  trends  persist,  it  will 
seem  a  bargain  in  a  few  years. 

4.  Prices  for  top-quality  boxes  have  been  rising 
strongly,  but  for  the  least  good,  hardly  at  all.  French 
gold  boxes  in  the  middle  price/quality  range  have 
been  marking  time  for  several  years  and  offer  good 
value  now. 

5.  Auction  turnover  in  top-quality  snuffboxes  is 
highest  in  Geneva,  followed  by  New  York,  with 
London  in  third  place.  Retail  markups  arc  high,  so 
buy  directly  at  auction  if  you  can,  or  use  a  dealer  to 
.ulvisi-  and  bid  for  you. 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of The  Successful 

Investor. 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  80  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

for  only  """■" 


$29-95 


Rare  Watches 
Victorianjewelry 
Antique  Kitchenware 
Dining  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  $18.05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  in  the  order  form 
and  mail  it  today. 

Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  for  it! 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1 117,  250  West  55th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10019. 

Yes! 

I    |  Please  send  me  one  year  of 
THE  ANTIQUE 
COLLECTOR  for  only 
$29.95 


]    cheque  enclosed 
OR 
]    Please  debit  my  Mastercard/American  Express/ 
Visa/Diners  Club  (delete  as  applicable) 


Name  (please  print). 
Address 


Zip  code. 


.Daytime  telephone. 


_CONN118 


MYSTERIOUS,  GLORIOUS  &  ANCIENT" 


painting  on  rice  paper,  image  size:  74"  x  74" 


Please  join  us  for  an  exclusive  showing  of  Jiang's  and  He  Neng's 

Sculptures 

Paintings 

Serigraphs 


Novem 
6:-<X)  p.m. 
3300  ff9L 
Washingtoi 


For  information  on 
openings,  please  call: 


BISHOP'S 


artists  will  be  in 


RECEPTION: 

February  2nd  &  3rd,  1989 

6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

4168  N.  Marshall  Way 

Scottsdale,  Arizona  85251 

(602)941-4113 


_ 


Opening  Night 


30"  x  40" 


ALAN 
MALEY 

Exhibition  of 
recent  paintings 


Opening 

November 

25th 


May  we  send  you 
a  brochure? 


CONACHER  GALLERIES 

134  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  •  (415)  392-5447 


THE  AMAZING  NEW 
GARLIC  MACHINE! 

Here's  the  ultimate  garlic  press  ....  freshly  ground  garlic,  ready 
wheneveryouneedit.  . .  .  yet  stores  any  excess  peeled  cloves  in 
itself,  so  it's  right  at  hand  when  you  need  a  "touch"  of  fresh  garlic, 
or  lots  of  it!  Simply  put  cloves  of  peeled  garlic  into  the  6"  cylinder 
from  the  bottom,  replace  the  cutting  cap  on  the  base,  and  turn  the 
handle  to  force  the  garlic  through  the  cutting  cap.  When  you've 
ground  out  the  amount  you  want,  slip  on  the  end  cap  to  seal  in  the 
flavor  and  taste.  Store  the  entire  unit  in  your  refrigerator  (and  if  you 
want  to  be  absolutely  sure  there  is  no  odor,  slip  the  unit  into  a 
reclosable  plastic  bag).  The  patented  knife-edge  cutting  cap  pro- 
vides uniform  ribbons  of  fresh  garlic;  no  more  messy  crush- 
ing ....  no  more  residue  left  as  in  a  garlic  press.  The  Garlic 
Machine  prevents  waste,  since  you  only  grind  out  the  amount  you 
need.  Made  of  sturdy,  high-impact  plastic,  it  comes  apart  for  easy 
cleaning  and  all  parts  are  dishwasher-safe.  Priced  at  just  $14.95 
plus  $2.00  for  shipping,  handling  and  insurance  (total,  $16.95 
each),  it's  a  bargain  that  no  well-stocked  kitchen  should  be  with- 
out! A  marvelous  gift  for  any  cook  on  your  list! 
HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  for  $16.95  ($14.95  plus 
$2.00  for  shipping,  handling  &  insurance)  for  each  Garlic  Machine 
you  want.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  please  PRINT  the  name 
and  address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Garlic 
Machine(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department 
code  shown  below  on  your  envelope  and  on  your  order  paper. 
Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNGM  118; 
P.O.  Box  1117,  Radio  City  Station; 
New  York,  NY  10101 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order. 
We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 
The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St.  NY,  NY  1 001 9 


William  Doyle 

GALLERIES 


Modern  and 
European  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday, 
November  16  at  7  p.m. 

Sale  may  be  previewed 
Saturday— Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


ALEXANDER  CALDER  (1898-1976) 

"Stabile-Mobile"  I960 

(height  23'/2  inches) 

and 

"Double  Yellow  on  Brass"  1964 

(height  5%  inches) 

Painted  standing  mobiles 


For  further  information, 
contact  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 

Catalogue  $15  postpaid  ($19  overseas) 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Rembrandt  Bwgotti 

An  exhibition  of  scwlptwe     November  1sf-301fi  1988 


The  exhibition  will 
contain  over  30  pieces 


f '  ■ 


A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  is  available 
upon  request. 


ihiSslai)mork(;allkrv 

JMK.  ''">'  ft  70th  CENTURY  ANIMALIER  BRONZE  SCULPTURE 

12,  Bruton  Place,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  W1X  7AA.  Tel:  01  499  0365. 


WiUiamDoyie 

GALLERIES 

Auction 

Wednesday,  November  30 

at  10  a.m. 

Americana 

including  Furniture,  Paintings, 
Porcelain,  Silver  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  be  previewed 
Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 

AUSTIN  C.  WOOSTER  (19/20  century) 
"Bowl  of  Strawberries;'  1901 
Oil  on  canvas        12x14  inches 

Pair  of  Staffordshire  figures 

Pair  of  American  Silver  Fruit  Bowls 
Samuel  Kirk,  Baltimore 
First  half  of  the  19th  century 

American  Chippendale  walnut  lowboy 
Pennsylvania,  circa  1760 

Heriz  carpet  last  quarter  19th  century 

Two  out  of  six  Federal  mahogany 

racket-back  side  chairs.  Philadelphia,  circa  1810 

For  further  information,  contact 

Arthur  F Maier  (Furniture  &  Decorations) 

Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128 
Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


GENEVA 
GALLERIES,  ,nc. 

Gallery  #37 
(212)355-3103 


An  important  pair  of  Baccarat 
crystal  and  ormolu  luminaires. 
Made  for  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
Paris  1900.  Stamped  "Exposition 
1900".  Height  20'! 


at  the 

MANHATTAN  ART  & 
ANTIQUES  CENTER 

"The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques  Center" 


1050  Second  Avenue  (55-56  Street).  New  York,  NY  10022  Mon  Sat  10  30-6  15.  Sun  12-6  •  Free  Admission  •  Parking  For  General  Information  Or  Dealers'  Catalog  Call:  (212)  355-4400 
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Pleasure  before  prestige: 
overlooked  wine  bargains 

BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


Josmeyer  Pinot  Auxerrois;  Conterno  Dolcetto;  Chateauneuf-du-Pape  from  Ch.  Rayas,  Vieux  Telegraphe,  and  Ch.  Beaucastel;  Josmeyer  Pinot  d'Alsace. 


A  survey  of  retailers'  wine  racks  re- 
veals some  startling  facts.  Their  cus- 
tomers have  become  so  maniacal 
about  buying  cabernet  sauvignons 
and  chardonnays  from  anywhere 
that  they  are  missing  some  of  the  world's 
•   pleasurable  and  satisfying  wines. 
While  cabernet  sauvignon  and  chardon- 
rendei  stunning  wines,  the  truth  is 
ne  is  trying  to  cash  in  on  the 
popularir\  of  these  superstars,  with  pre- 
dictable  re  ults.  Foi  example,  once  p.ist 
n  producers  <  >t  these  wines 
in  i  California,  one  hi,  palling  num- 

riced 
■ 
lii .   and 
I  'H 
tralia 


languish  on  the  shelves  of  retailers  at 
remarkably  low  prices — will  get  the  recog- 
nition and  respect  they  deserve. 

ALSACE 

Alsace  was  my  first  stop  in  Europe  as  a 
visiting  student  in  1967,  and  ever  since,  I 
have  had  an  incurable  fondness  for  its  dis- 
tinctive, spicy  wines.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
number  of  wine  drinkers  who  turn  up  their 
noses,  unwilling  to  try  some  of  the  world's 
least-appreciated  and  longest-lived  great 
white  wines.  Perhaps  because  the  market- 
I  lace  i-  apatheti<  toward  German  wines 
those  of  Alsace,  with  their  Germanic 

nanus,    suiter    I  infused    with 

them.  Alsa<  e,  lik<  I  alifornia,  makes  mat- 
ters vrr\  Biro  ri,  after 
the  gra]                  from  which  they  are 

ibk  wiiu    ol 

Als.r  ^1^ 

than  one  i 

i.in,    , 


which  could  well  qualify  as  the  poor  man's 
white  Burgundy  or  chardonnay.  They  are 
crisp,  with  a  mineral,  stony  fruitiness,  and 
are  among  the  best  food  wines  to  be  found 
anywhere.  They  rarely  sell  for  more  than 
$8  a  bottle  and  will  out-age  any  chardon- 
nay produced  in  California,  often  drinking 
well  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Alsace  had  a 
great  vintage  in  1985  and  an  even  greater 
vintage  in  1983,  yet  large  supplies  of  the 
1983s  are  still  sitting  on  wine  merchants' 
shelves.  If  they  have  been  well  stored, 
these  wines  offer  amazingly  opulent  drink- 
ing at  bargain  prices,  since  they  were 
b<  night  with  a  strong  dollar.  Look  for  pinot 
hlancs  from  Josmeyer,  the  greatest  produc- 
er o{  this  varietal,  who  makes  three  of 
them.  One  is  a  single-vineyard  pinot  blanc 
called  Hengst;  another  is  called  LesLutins; 
while  the  very  best  made  in  all  Alsace,  if 
not  the  world,  is  Josmeyer's  cuv£e  of 
Vieilles  Vignes,  which  can  stand  up  to 
many   white   burgundies.    At  $10,    it   is 
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ELUSIVE. 


ALWAYS 


ttNTA  MARGHERITA 
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S  MARGHKRITA 


LUXURIOUS. 


The  luxury  of 
Santa  Margherita. 

A  reward  that  can 
sometimes  be  elusive. 
For  Santa  Margherita 
is  made  from  only  the 
finest  grapes.  Grapes 
so  rare  that  quantity 
must  sometimes  be 
limited,  because  quality 
can  never  be  compromised. 
Were  it  any  other  way, 
it  wouldn't  be  luxury. 
Were  it  any  other  way, 
it  wouldn't  be 
Santa  Maroherita. 
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SANTA    MARGHERITA 
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CABER  NET  SAUVIGNOi 

CABfcRNPT  Dl  PkAMAC(.IORf. 


SANTA  MARGHKRITA 
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most  expensive  pinot  blanc. 

Kei  reliable  producers  include  the 
famous  firm  ofHugel,  which  makes  a  pinot 
blanc  called  Cuvee  les  Amours,  and  the 
laige  firm  o\  Schlumberger,  whose  pinot 
blanc  is  called  Princess  Abbes.  Look  for 
small  growers,  too,  such  as  Marc  Kreyden- 
weiss,  Domaine  Weinbach,  and  Willm, 
whose  Willm  Cordon  d' Alsace  is  the  least- 
expensive  pinot  blanc  on  the  market. 

It  pinot  blanc  is  Alsace's  greatest  value, 
the  wines  least  understood  are  its  great 
Gewurztraminers,  which  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  I  have  always  described  Ge- 
wiirztraminer, with  its  utterly  distinctive 
character,  as  a  love-it-or-leave-it  wine.  It 
is  dry  yet  so  packed  with  fruit  as  to  suggest  a 
touch  oi  sweetness,  though  in  fact 
there  is  none.  Its  spicy,  scented 
character  and  exotic  flavors  turn 
me  on,  but  they  may  seem  a  bit 
overwhelming  compared  to  those 
of  the  bland  Gewurztraminers  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. For  a  gustatory  tour  de  force, 
look  for  the  1985s  or,  better  yet, 
the  1983s  from  the  producers  list- 
ed below. 

No  one  makes  greater  Gewiirz- 
traminer  than  the  firm  of  Zind- 
Humhrecht,  from  a  host  of  single- 
vines  ard  sites  such  as  Hengst,  Her- 
renweg,  and  Gueberschwihr. 
Close  in  quality  are  the  Gewiirztra- 
mii  ers  from  Domaine  Weinbach, 
Kuentz-Bas,  Josmeyer  (who  makes 
a  sensational  Gewiirztraminer 
from  the  Hengst  vineyard),  and  of  course 
the  well-known,  highly  promoted  Hugel, 
whose  Reserve  Personelle  is  outstanding  as 
well  as  long-lived.  Good  wines  are  also 
made  by  Dopff  au  Moulin,  whose  Gewiirz- 
traminer from  the  Eichberg  vineyard  is 
sensational,  and  Schlumberger,  who 
makes  two  fabulous  dry,  full-bodied  Ge- 
wurztraminers from  the  Kessler  and  Kit- 
terle'  vineyards.  The  two  greatest  recent 
vintages  are  1983  and  1985,  both  still 
.  available. 

THE  RHONE  VALLEY 

lh>  iias  long  been  known 

for  its  v.  m  most  wine  drinkers 

»ui  g,  i.iiuik  ,  grapey  P><»r- 
leaux    ■  hunk}  <  aber- 

:.i  to  a 
the  pri<  e. 
While  rl  Rhdne 

Val' 

I 
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greatest  ol  them  in  Ch&teauneuf-du-Pape. 

This  is  one  o\  France's  most  privileged 
appellations  because  its  sunshine,  dry 
heat,  and  strong  winds  prevent  rot  and 
guarantee  that  the  grapes  will  develop 
beautifully.  The  results  are  some  of  the 
finest,  longest-lived,  least-expensive  red 
wines  in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
few  dozen  estates  make  wine  of  this  quali- 
ty. There  is  plenty  of  bad  Chateauneuf-du- 
Pape  tasting  like  jammy,  heavily  sugared 
fruit  juice,  but  the  best  producers  turn  out 
the  most  sumptuous  red  wines  imagina- 
ble— wines  for  connoisseurs  of  pleasure 
rather  than  followers  of  prestige. 

In  spite  of  the  weak  dollar,  prices  for  the 
best  Chateauneuf-du-Pape  have  remained 


No  one  makes  a  lovelier  Gewiirztraminer  than  Zind-Humbrecht 


virtually  unchanged  for  five  years.  Most 
still  sell  for  $12  to  $15  a  bottle — remark- 
ably cheap  compared  with  those  of  similar 
quality  from  California  and  Bordeaux.  In 
1986  and  1985,  the  southern  Rhone  had 
two  stunning  vintages.  The  top  Chateau- 
neuf-du-Papes  of  1985  represent  the  juicy, 
opulent  style  that  must  be  drunk  over  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years,  while  the  best  of 
the  1986s  are  highly  structured,  rich,  and 
powerful,  with  harder  tannins  and  higher 
acidities  that  call  for  cellaring  of  up  to 
twenty  years. 

The  lushest  of  all  is  called  Chateau 
Rayas.  At  $30  to  $35  a  bottle  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive,  and  many  people  pass  it 
up,  though  one  taste  explains  why  it  is 
often  a  greater  joy  to  drink  than  the  finest 
red  Burgundies.  Yet  if ;)  ^randcru  red  Bur- 
gundy were  available  at  th<  priceoi  Rayas, 
it    would    I  I    up   within    hours. 

itional  wines  in  such 
vint  tnd  1985. 

1  '  ■'  isan  the 


Papes  from  the  following  producers:  Clos 
des  Papes,  Fortia,  VieuxTelegraphe,  Hen- 
ri Bonneau,  Bosquet  des  Papes,  Les  Cail- 
loux,  Closdu  Mont-Olivet,  Cuvee  du  Bel- 
vedere, Cuvee  duTastevin,  Domaine  Du- 
rieu  (its  1985  is  disappointing,  but  the 
1986  is  superb),  Grand  Tinel,  Mont- 
Redon,  LaNerthe,  Senechaux,  and  Vieux 
Donjon.  The  longest-lived  Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape  of  all,  Chateau  Beaucastel,  be- 
haves like  a  Bordeaux.  While  it  is  poten- 
tially the  finest  wine  of  the  appellation  in 
certain  vintages,  it  needs  ten  to  fifteen 
years'  cellaring  before  it  can  be  drunk. 

Great  Chateauneuf-du-Pape  from  these 
producers  tastes  of  rich  blackberry  fruit, 
often  raspberries;  and  the  best  examples 
add  to  these  the  aromas  of  saddle 
leather,  fennel,  licorice,  black 
truffles,  irises,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  smoked  meats.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  people  go  on  ignoring 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
gratifying  red  wines  in  the  world. 

DOLCETTO 

Dolcetto's  name  suggests  dolce — 
sweet —  and  that  has  probably  kept 
its  popularity  down.  Yet  this  dry, 
exuberant,  fruity  wine  from  Pied- 
mont, in  Italy,  is  a  most  satisfying 
wine,  provided  it  is  drunk  young. 
Its  deep  ruby-purple  color,  its  bou- 
quet of  chocolate,  almonds,  and 
crunchy  berry  fruit,  and  its  soft, 
generous  texture  give  it  a  high 
score  on  the  pleasure  meter.  It  is 
Italy's   answer  to  the  French  Beaujolais 
and  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  served  slightly 
chilled. 

No  one  makes  better  Dolcetto  than 
Renato  Ratti,  one  of  Piedmont's  great 
wine  makers,  whose  Dolcetto  from  the 
Colombe  vineyard  sets  the  standard.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  sensational  Dolcettos 
from  Bruno  Ceretto,  Castello  di  Nieve, 
AngeloGaja,  PioCesare,  AldoConterno, 
Bruno  Giacosa,  Marchesi  diGresy,  Valen- 
tino, and  Vietti.  They  rarely  cost  more 
than  $8  a  bottle  and  are  tremendous  bar- 
gains. Dolcettos  can  be  drunk  throughout 
a  meal.  The  greatest  recent  vintage  was 
1 985,  but  it  has  probably  been  snapped  up. 
The  1986  Dolcettos  are  less  consistent  and 
voluptuously  fruity,  but  the  1987s  may 
turn  out  to  be  among  the  best  red  wines  of 
Italy.  □ 

Robert  Parker,  publisher  o/The  Wine  Ad- 
vocate, is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  The  Wines  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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LADY 

Of  The 

RAINBOW 
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mood  is  subtle  and  quiet; 

the  colors  are  brilliant  and  bold. 

Blending  the  styles  of  East  and  West, 

the  values  of  past  and  present, 


HISASHI 


has  created  an  image  of 

classic  feminine  enchantment. 

"Lady  of  the  Rainbow;'  as  her  name 

suggests,  possesses  within  her  allure 

the  fullness  of  virtue's  promise. 

Otsuka's  art  is  stunning  both  in 
concept  and  composition. 
To  order  this  elegant  work 
—or  to  find  out  more  about 
Otsuka  and  his  other  available  mixed- 
media  prints  — please  call  toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 
In  Hawaii:  667-2152. 

A  GALA  WEEKEND  IN 
NEWPORT  BEACH 

Join  us  for  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Otsuka  Exhibition.  Opening  night 
reception,  December  16,  6-10pm, 

Saturday  soiree,  December  17, 
6-8pm.  Two  special  room  and  meal 
rates  are  available.  For  information 

and  reservations,  please  call 

1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108.  Exhibit 

continues  through  Sunday, 

December  18,  2pm. 


"Lady  of  the  Rainbow!' 
Limited  edition  of  450. 38  x  26  inches. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

181 C  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii  and  now  Lahaina  Galleries 

LeMeridien  Hotel,  4500  MacArthur  Boulevard, 

Newport  Beach  California. 

Phone:(714)476-2001. 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 
setters share  with  you  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions. . .  which 
you  can  use  to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible  beauty. .  .posh  town- 
hmises  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  inte- 
rior design . . .  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of 
their  house  specialty)... exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures ...  exciting 
sporting  events,  glittering  galas...  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more. 
It  living  life  at  its  very  best  is  important  to  you,  <n«i  you'd  welcome  some  bright, 
idms  for  achieving  it,  the;  Town  &  Country  is  for  you!  Town  &  Country  can 
vund  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  i  year  for  just  $2h  Write  to- 
Tou  n  X- Country,  RO.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Pleai    ynakechtck  pay fable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first  copy  will  be  on  its 
<  in  6  ><>  12  >rr,  i .    Watch  for  it!) 
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From  a  series  created  especially  for  Champagne  Perrier  Jouet 
by  celebrated  artist 

Guy  Buffet 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  France  led  the  world  in  oyster  consumption. 

Parisians  alone  gobbled  up  some  six  million  dozen  oysters  each  year.  The  great 

Balzac  is  known  to  have  regularly  ordered  five  or  six  dozen  as  an  appetizer!  In  fact, 

like  bread  and  butter,  oysters  became  so  commonplace  that  restaurants 

rarely  bothered  to  list  them  on  their  menus. 

With  his  characteristic  style  and  naive  charm,  artist  Guy  Buffet  recreates  a  winter 

harvest  of  prized  Breton  oysters  on  France's  rugged  northeastern  coast.  At  low  tide, 

under  blustery  steel-gray  clouds,  the  hardy  people  of  Brittany  gather  les  huitres  for 

the  tables  of  Paris,  saving,  of  course,  the  plumpest  morsels  for  themselves. 

"Oyster  Pickers"  is  one  of  a  series  of  paintings  that  captures  a  bygone  era  better 

known  as  La  Belle  Epoque.  To  order  this  wonderfully  evocative  image— or  to  learn 

more  about  Guy  Buffet  and  his  other  available  works— please  call  toll-free: 

1-800-367-8047,  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Five  locations  in  Hawaii  and 
at  LeMeridien  Hotel,  Newport  Beach,  California. 

"The  Oyster  Pickers."  Limited  edition  of  380.  23  x  31  inches. 
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140.000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
UPDATED  DAILY 
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1-800-327-9630 
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n»J  |  inch  dci  ii  ited  with  !  I  p ' 

and  leaves,  ca    1800,  courtesy  Gero    l"yson,  ln<    (Antiques), 

fori  «  ity    I  I"'   ra,  Lotus  and  Birds,  late  Ming;  I 
sci  ilhmedium,  ink  on  paper;  sue,  H:  18  icm,  « 

I     (     w  ,,,    i  .mils  <  collection,  New  York    Page  I  I    (top 
left)  Photo,  rimothy  Hursley;  (top  right)  photo,  Parxii 
wi  in  Blow  up;  stylist,  (  harla  (  arter;  model,  Anne  Rohart/Zen; 
hair,  Valmei  Mod's  Hair;  makeup,  Amu  Berthaud/Mod's  Hair; 

coordinator,  Man  Walsh;  (lowei  left)  pi David  Hamsley; 

(  I,,,  l .,,  I  „  , |  agt  s   law  Ming;  h  inging  a  roll;  medium,  ink  on 
paper;si  e,  9  i.4cm;i  ourtesy  (     (     Wang  Family  (  ol 

lection,  New  York;  (bottom  right)  photo,  1  isa  I  imei  Page  SO. 
(bottom  left)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  76  cm  x  110.8  cm; 
(  ollection,  The  Minneapolis  Institute  ol  Arts;  (top right)  (  ieorg 
Friedrich  Kersting,  (  aspoi  David  I  riedrich  on  an  Excursion  in  the 
Riesengebirge,  1810;  medium,  watercoloi  and  graphite;  size,  110 
nmi  v  240  mm  Page  58:  (left)  Beatrice  Wood,  "Double-Handled 
Bowl,"  1987;  medium,  earthenware;  size,  II  5''4";  (top  right) 
Beatrice  Wood,  "(  ompote,"  1987;  medium,  earthenware;  size, 
II-  12"  Page  64  (top  right)  Porcelain  gin  dispenser;  date,  1700 
1740.  size,  II  16.5  cm;  (bottom  right)  size,  11  20cm.  Page  96: 
Hop)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  JlV'  x  25''2";  '  ARS, 
NY/SPAPEM,  1988;  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
79v2"x55V;'  ARS,  N.Y./SPADEM,  1988,  photo,  *'J  Sothe- 
by's, 1988.  Page  98  (bottom)  Medium,  gouache;  size,  105  cm  x 
75cm;  ARS.  N.Y./SPADEM.  1988.  Page  100:  Aritamodelofa 
puppy,  ca.  1700,  size,  H:  17.5cm.  Page  102:  Map  of  the  world 
made  in  N.mking,  154V  Page  104.  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
29'<4"  x  Id1  l"  I'.ige  108:  Medium,  oil  on  hoard  laid  down  on 
cradled  papet,  size,  21 V'  x  18".  Page  140:  Anonymous,  I  Ihukei 
with  flowers  (front),  flower  battle  (reverse);  nineteenth  century; 
painting  (tan)  (No),  medium,  ink.  color,  and  gold  leaf;  size,  55 
cm.  Page  141:  (bottom)  Anonymous,  Jimbaon  with  date,  family 
itcst,  and  circles  ol  color,  seventeenth  century;  medium,  Idrihame 
and  embroidery;  size,  90cm  \  I  26cm;  (top)  Anonymous,  Portrait 
o/Miruimoti)  Yoritomo;  thirteenth  to  fourteenth  century;  medium, 
polychromed  wood;  size,  70.6  cm.  Page  142;  (left)  Anonymous, 
Kazpxitachi  sword  mounting  with  oak-leaf  mem.  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; medium,  wood,  ray  skin,  lacquer,  and  copper;  size,  101  cm. 
Page  143:  Anonymous,  ( )wn  armor,  Kamakura,  late  thirteenth 
to  early  fourteenth  century;  medium,  iton,  leather,  lacquer,  silk, 
gilt-metal  cuirass;  size,  H:  53.3cm.  Page  144:  (top)  Anonymous, 
( 'rinsrii  (sake  ewer)  with  peonies  and  shis/ii;  late  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; medium,  ko-kutam  ware;  size,  16.8  cm  x  13.  3  cm.  Page  145: 
(top)  lg.ir.isln  Doho,  Suzuribako  with  autumn  field,  medium, 
rruikie  lacquer  with  mother-of  -pearl,  see,  24.5  cm  x22.5cmx4-6 
cm  Tages  152-53:  (left  and  right)  Medium,  ink  on  silk;  size,  L: 
22'  (2).  Page  154:  (bottom)  Medium,  ink  on  paper;  size,  W:  95.5 
cm,  L:  188.5  cm.  Pages  1 54-55  :  (top)  Hand  scroll;  medium,  ink 
and  color  on  paper;  size,  25.4  cm  x  133.  3  cm.  Page  155:  (bottom) 
Hanging  scroll;  medium,  ink  on  paper;  size,  64  cm  x  106.5  cm. 
Page  156:  (left)  Hanging  scroll;  medium,  ink  on  paper;  size,  34.6 
cm  x  90.8  cm;  (right)  hanging  scroll,  medium,  ink  and  color  on 
silk,  size,  221  6  cm  x  109.9  cm.  Page  157:  (top)  Hanging  scroll; 
medium,  ink  and  color  on  papet,  size,  66.5  cm  x  123  cm;  (bot- 
tom) hanging  scroll;  medium,  ink  and  color  on  paper,  size,  39,5 
cmx61  cm.  Page  158:  (top)  Hand  scroll;  medium,  ink  and  color 
on  paper;  size,  74  cm  x  136  cm,  (bottom)  detail,  hand  scroll; 
medium,  ink  and  color  on  paper;  size,  28.6  cm  x  251  cm.  Page 
159:  Hanging  scroll,  medium,  ink  and  color  on  silk;  size,  105  cm  x 
162  cm.  Pages  168-75:  Photographer,  Patrick  Trautwein/Blow 
up;  stylist,  Charla  Carter;  hair,  Valmer/  Mod's  Hair;  makeup, 
Anne  Bc-rthaud/Mod's  Hair,  coordinator,  Marc  Walsh,  model, 
Anne  Rohan/Zen,  furs,  Claude  Montana  by  Birger  Christensen; 
shoes,  Stephane  Kelian  for  Claude  Montana.  Page  179:  (bottom 
right)  Three-sided  relief,  "Boston  Throne,"  Greek,  ca.  460  B.C.; 
medium,  marble,  size,  H  .96  m  (center),  W:  1.61  m  (front),  W: 
.55  m  (left  wing),  W.  .73  ni  (tight  wing),  accession  number, 
08.205.  Pages  180-81.  Issey  Miyake,  1988;  photography  by 
Irving  Penn,  copyright  1988  by  Irving  Perm,  from  Issey  Miyuke. 
Photographs  In  Irving  Penn,  edited  by  Nicholas  Callaway,  pub- 
lished by  New  York  ( iraphic  Society  IVu.ks,  in  association  with 
<  allaway  Editions  Page  182  Brocade  cloth,  courtesy  Cora  Gins- 
burg,  New  York  Page  183  Yellow  damask  napkin,  courtesy  Jana 
Stan  |i  in  Hoffman  Antiques,  N.Y. C  ;  cream  coverlet,  courtesy 
Cora  (imshurg.  New  Yotk.  Page  184:  Chrysanthemum  gravy 

ladle, m<   '.  I  illany  Si  ( b.  j  cut-glass  salt  and  pepper,  courtesy 

Kentshin  Gallerii    Ltd     New   I   rl    nogrammed  linen  nap- 

ina  -son  |ean  1  loffrn  in  Antiques,  N  )  I     Pagi 

impagne  Hun-,  ,  hrysanthi  mum  fork,  i  curtesy   I  iffany  Si 

ipl  in  ring,  courtesy  K'.  nl  hin  '  lallerii  s,  I  td.,  New  York, 

v  <  or, i  Oinsburg,  New  York.   Page   186: 

Painted  yellow  i.ill,  i  , 

low  dyna  (top  Ii  ft),  plate  (bottom) d  largi 

I..  II  di  I.  (top  right)  lean  M  iximilien 

'•'■''  '"  "'  IS03-09; 

1988;  (left)  mediu  n    gold  ■ 
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I      ERYTHING  BAG 


This  oversize  bag  is  an  overwhelming  success 
with  photographers,  students,  musicians, 
working  mothers,  cyclists,  plumbers,  teachers, 
reporters  and  travelers.. .because  it's  a  versatile 
labyrinth  of  roomy  pockets.  Made  of  water  resis- 
tant canvas-like  fabric,  unusual  zipper  design  that 
enables  the  bag  to  expand  to  double  its  width  — 
to  a  futl  8  inches.  It  has  two  outer  pockets  in  front 
and  a  large  back  pocket.  Adjustable  2"  wide  strap 
makes  burden  easier.  Grey  $32.98  ($5.00)  #A1803. 

THE  SMART  CARD 


It's  credit-card  sized,  Data  StorIM  8000  works 
in  giant  ways.  With  8K  memory  (7951  charac- 
ters) and  20-character  LCD  display,  it  serves  as  a 
data  bank  for  notes  (with  security  feature)  as  an 
electronic  directory  and  appointment  calendar.  Six- 
teen message  alarms  can  be  preset  up  to  a  year 
in  advance;  a  20-second  alarm  alerts  you  to  an  im- 
portant call.  Handy  for  recording  travel  expenses. 
With  8  mode  indicators,  regular  calculator  func- 
tions, time/date,  audio-tone  keys,  on/off  switch 
plus  auto-off.  Battery  included.  In  simulated 
leather  case,  $49.98  ($4.00)  #A1838. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Please  send  us  a  letter 
specifying  the  item,  code  number  and  quanti- 
ty of  each  item.  The  item  price  is  shown  fol- 
lowed by  the  shipping  and  handling  charges 
in  (  ).  Total  the  amount  of  your  purchase  and 
make  your  check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES. 
H.M.  SPECIALTIES 
Dept.  CNZX  118; 

P.O.  Box  1574,  Radio  City  Station; 
New  York,  NY  10101 

We  honor  MasterCard  and  Visa.  Please  include 
your  account  number,  expiration  date  and 
signature  On  credit  card  orders  over  $20.  you 
may  call  toll  free  1-800-456-2434.  Above  num- 
ber is  for  ordering  only  For  Customer  Service 
Call  201-569-9717.  We  cannot  handle  Canadi- 
an   foreign  or  COD  orders 
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American  Portraitist 

Portrait  of  Margarets  ru- 

Co..ec^ofM,and^~^'rECIark 

OH  on  canvas^  inch  rondel 

Washington,  DC  studio  202/223-.  651 
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v\  hat  are  the  nations  tod  y  where 
the  Byzantine  Empire  once  held  sway?' 
That's  where  we  had  to  find  record  ol 
them."  A  list — comprising  nine  coun- 
tries— was  prepared  by  the  Menil  Collec- 
tion's curator  ot  medieval  and  Byzantine 
art,  Bertrand  Davezac,  who  then  flew  to 
the  Center  tor  Byzantine  Studies  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  in  Washington,  to  search 
through  riles  that  are  said  to  contain  notes 
and  photographic  records  of  every  Byzan- 
tine painting  in  existence.  At  the  same 
time  the  dealer  Petsopoulos  combed  the 
records  ot  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 

Hopps  knew  that  once  he  had  uncov- 
ered the  real  provenance  o(  the  frescoes, 
he  would  need  sound  and  mature  legal 
advice.  He  turned  to  the  best,  a 
New  York   lawyer,    Herbert 
Brownell,   of  Lord  Day  St 
Lord,    Barrett    Smith. 
Br*  iwnell,  a  former  attor- 
ney general,  under  Eisen- 
hower, is  a  man  known 
to  be  dedicated  to  un- 
compromising mor- 
ality and  ethics. 

Brownell  advised 
the  i  >undation  to  send 
a  simple,  clear  letter, 
with  photographs,  ask- 
ing for  any  information 
about  the  frescoes,   to 
th.  highest  cultural  agen- 
cies of  the  nine  nations  and 
to  their  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington.  "The  letters  were 
direct  and  unambiguous," 
Brownell  states,  "to  alert  the  re- 
ceiver and  obtain  the  facts." 

For  almost  two  months  it  seemed  that  de 
Menil  and  Hopps  would  never  find  out 
where  the  "Turkish"  frescoes  had  come 
from.  Petsopoulos's  searches  in  London 
had  revealed  nothing.  Moreover,  surpris- 
ingly, the  archives  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
produced  no  information  about  the  paint- 
ings— a  lacuna  that  was  especially  disturb- 
ing since  they  were  obviously  of  exalted 
artistic  Stature.  Because  of  the  wait,  Hopps 
ime  concerned  that  the  purported 
owner  might  get  wind  of  the  probe  and 
withdraw  the  objects  from  sale. 

Aim*.  tly    two    months   after 

Brownell  had  sent  off  his  "unambiguous" 

:  I  ).r,  St  Lord  rcc  eived  a  reply 

in  Washing* 
I  been  |  il 
I  froi     i    mall  <  hun  h  dedi<  ated  to 
lemonianot  an  11 

it.  the  Famagu  t.i   h  in 


i  \prus.  The  rape  and  near  destruction  ot 
the  chapel  had  taken  place  shortly  after 
the  Turkish  occupation,  in  1°74,  possibly 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary. As  chance  would  have  it,  the  chapel, 
way  oft  the  beaten  track,  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  otherwise  punctilious  re- 
searchers from  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Once  aware  of  the  background  of  the 
frescoes  and  the  stark  illegality  of  their 
removal,  Hopps  and  de  Menil  entered 
another  anxious  period.  How  could  they 
hold  on  to  the  paintings  and  deal  correctly 
with   the  Cypriots  without  making  the 


Christ  as  Pantocrator,  surrounded  by  instruments  of 
the  Passion,  the  Dove,  and  angels. 

"Turkish  owner"  nervous.'  "There  have 
been  disastrous  episodes,"  Hopps  points 
out.,  "when  pirates  simply  pulverized  the 
goods  when  they  thought  the  police  or 
Interpol  was  being  informed.  These  kid- 
nappers are  heavy-duty  types." 

TheCypriot  embassy  advised  talking  to 
a  distinguished  <  ypriot  businessman  and 
patron  of  the  art! ,  I  onstantin  Leventis,  a 
man  describi  ledgeable  in  the 

method-    ol     iO      , 

who  knew  howti 

.     urn, 


Department  of  Antiquities  of  Cyprus.  It 
was  Karageorghis  who  worked  out  an 
agreement  between  the  foundation  and 
the  Cypriot  government  and  His  Beati- 
tude Archbishop  Chrysostomos  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  church  of  Cyprus,  the 
true  owners  of  the  frescoes. 

The  draft  agreement  asked  board  mem- 
bers to  approve  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
"recovery" — a  sort  of  ransom  payment  by 
which  the  frescoes  were  returned  to  the 
protection  of  the  church — and  for  an 
exacting  process  of  restoration,  for  the 
frescoes  had  been  flattened  upon  removal. 
To  request  that  a  board  committed  to  pure 
acquisition  vote  funds  to  recover  and 
repair  works  of  art  that  would  forever 
belong  to  someone  else  raised,  as 
Hopps  dryly  comments,  "a  real 
philosophical  issue. "  Neverthe- 
less, they  voted  the  sum 
needed.  The  agreement  also 
stipulated  that  a  chapel 
be  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Menil 
Foundation,  in  Hous- 
ton, "allowing  the 
frescoes  to  be  seen  and 
to  function  in  their  re- 
ligious context.  .  .  ." 
The  stunning  paint- 
ings would  be  on  loan 
for  fifteen  years,  "sub- 
ject to  periodic  review 
in  the  future."  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  church  of  Cyprus 
owns  the  frescoes,  but  they 
could  well  remain  in  Houston  in 
perpetuity. 

The  restoration  process  took  place 
in  London  with  the  expertise  of  a  British 
high-tech  engineering  firm,  Ove  Arup, 
along  with  two  special  conservators,  Carol 
Mancusi-Ungaro,  of  the  foundation's 
staff,  and  Laurence  Morrocco.  They 
worked  for  over  three  years.  The  paint- 
ings, now  returned  to  radiant  condition, 
will  be  unveiled  this  month  in  Houston  at 
a  regional  conference  on  Byzantine  art. 

The  scholars  will  no  doubt  praise  the 
Menil  Foundation  for  its  historic  recovery 
of  raped  and  stolen  art.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
general  public — and  the  devout — will  ap- 
preciate the  foundation's  efforts  to  make 
the  frescoes  accessible  in  an  appropriate 
way.  And,  one  hopes,  the  entire  museum 
community  will  note  the  ethical  approach 
of  the  Menil  Foundation.  The  key  ingre- 
nt  is  absolute  honesty — not  a  bad  way 
business,  even  when  it  comes  to  col* 
ting  masterpieces.  □ 
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The  designer  Isabel  Canovas— 
fashion's  latest  revolutionary. 
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Now  the  world 

has  a  new  standard 

in  ultra-luxury  roadsters . . . 
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Fine  and  Important  Unglazed  Pottery  Horse, 

retaining  vestiges  of  the  original  polychromy. 

Of  the  Tang  dynasty,  A.D.  618-907 

Height:  15  inches 

The  dating  of  this  figure  is  consistent  with  the 

findings  of  a  thermoluminescence  test  done  at 

Oxford. 
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Orrefors. 
Designing  contemporary  crystal 

is  quite  simple. 

Designing  it  to  remain  contemporary 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 


Jordan  Marsh,  Boston 

Garf'mckeVs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ivey's,  Charlotte,  Orlandc 

Orrefors  S 


"YOU  CAN  CALL  ME  NICK." 


But  call  me  at  Saks.  Because  that's  where  I'll  be  checking 
off  my  list.  Having  a  snowball  of  a  time,  reining  in  the 
most  luxurious  and  the  absolutely  perfect  gifts. 
That's  why  Saks  is  my  first  (and  only)  stop 
on  the  Christmas  trail.  Ho  ho  ho! 
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\'s  exclusive  silk  fgfKlty  robe,  M,L,XL,  *350  ($8-974).  Giorgio  Armani's  formalwear:  white  cotto$%~, 
ck  and  burgunoysilk  jacquard  bow  tie  and  cummerbund  set,  9750  (98-976).  Our  exclusive  Gourmet  Gallery  sweets  filled  hatbox,  *145 
l-973).  Madamfhlexander  Doll  Co.'s  10"  Flower  Girl,  *68  (98-968).  Jay  Feinberg's  pin,  >760  (98-970)  and  tassled  necklace,  H60  (98-969). 
\y  Lynne  hot  pink  bodysuit,  P,S,M,L,  H4  (98-972).  Our  exclusive  minaudiere,  *230  (98-971).  To  receive  our  Spring  Fashion  Folio,  please 
I  1-800-322-7257.  For  further  information,  please  call  1-800-345-3454.  We  accept  American  Express,  Diners  Clut^MasterCard  and  Visa. 


Performing  the  art 
of  self  expression. 


ROLEX 
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MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

PARIS-PALM  BEACH-MONTE  CARLO 


This  sculpture  could  cost  nothing.. 


HENRY  MOORE  RECLINING  FIGURE-POINTED  HEAD,  1982 

OUR  INVESTMENT  ADVICE  HAS  PROVEN  THAT,  OVER  TIME,  NO  GREAT  WORK  OF  ART  IS  EXPENSIVE. 


and  did. 


LANDAU     FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET   WEST   ■    MONTREAL,    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL:    514-849-3311    ■    FAX:    514-289-9448 
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The  Tiffany  Tesoro 

Tiffany  <St  Co.  introduces  the  definitive  sports  watch.  In  eighteen  karat  gold 

or  stainless  steel  and  eighteen  karat  gold. 

Also  available  at  selected  fine  stores.  Please  call  800-346-3455. 
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American  Ultra 
Blue  Iris  Mink  Coat 
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AMERICAN 
FUR AWARDS 

ami  rka\  Ultra 


1988/89  International  Fur  Collection  Exclusively  at 

Roberts  Furs 


San  Francisco  •  415-362-6608 
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Like  an  interior  swathed  in  29  square 
lis  of  sensuous  Nappa  leather.  Plus  a  gratify- 
y  responsive  208-horsepower,  race-bred 
ne  and  "perfect  ergonomics"  that  make  it 

in  the  impassioned  words  of  one  automo- 


tive editor,  "like  a  close  extension  of  my  body" 
Does  an  introduction  to  such  a  car  intrigue 
you?  Your  authorized  BMW  dealer  will 
arrange  a  test  drive  at  your  discretion. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE 


Entering  a  Cartier  boutique  is  like  opening  a  wonderful 
jewel  box  and  discovering  a  wealth  of  dazzling  treasures 
inside.  An  extraordinary  array  of  inventive  objects,  each 
one  created  and  signed  by  the  world's  most  celebrated 
jeweler.  The  boutique  collection  ranges  from  the  ele- 
gantly functional  to  the  frankly  luxurious.  Jewelry, 
watches,  pens,  lighters,  leather  goods,  fragrances, 
eyewear,  and  more.  Everything  is  tasteful...  everything  is 
tempting... everything  is  Cartier:  epitomizing  the  art  of 
living,  the  art  of  giving,  the  art  of  being  unique. 


Cartier 

J    O    A    I     L     L    I    E     R    S 

since  1847 
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sensuously  scented  •  supplies  day-long  moisture" 
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bijun  body  &  bath 


in  the  spirit  ot  his  best  selling  perfume  for  women, 

veates  a  new  generation  of  fragranced  body  treatment: 
bijan  perfume  for  women  body  &  bath  collection. 
-j  '.elect  concentration  of  the  most  precious  ingredients  available 
in  the  world! 
bijan  combines  the  most  advanced  skin  care  technology  with  high 

.  'ty  and  unique  design  that  has  made  him  a  legend  in 
American  excellence    the  result. 

'  the  body!  sensuous  to  the  touch,  yet  energizing  and 

bijan  body  lotion       /  $50  •  bijan  body  cream  6  oz,  $75 
bijan  bath  K  shower  gel  8  OZ  $35 

il 
■  bijan  boutiques  beverly  hills  K  new  york  • 

nationwide  1800  99  BIJAN 
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Christofle  Jewelry.  Dare  To  Wear  It. 


ChristofJe 

Bijoux  d'Orfevre  Paris 


PAVILLON  CHRISTOFLE  NEW  YORK,  680  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  62ND  STREET 
CHICAGO,  900  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  DALLAS,  4268  OAK  LAWN  AVENUE  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  9515  BRIGHTON  WAY  AT  RODEO  DRIVE 


When  you  first  handle  a  Patek  Philippe,  you  become 
aware  that  this  is  a  watch  of  rare  perfection. 
We  know  the  feeling  well.  We  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  every  time  a  Patek  Philippe  leaves  the  hands  of 
our  craftsmen.  For  us  it  lasts  a  moment  —  for  you, 
a  lifetime. 

We  made  this  watch  for 
you  —  to  be  part  of  your 
life  —  because  this  is  the 
way  we've  always  made 
watches. 

And  if  we  may  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  five  genera- 
tions of  experience,  it  will 
be  this:  a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time,  it  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


•  Patek  Philippe  timepieces  available  in  1988, 
l  broi  hure  of  current  styles  write  to: 
Plaza       liti  ■'.29-  CO,  New  York.  NY 10020 


I  gave  up  chocolates.  I  gave  up  espresso. 


I  gave  up  the  Count  (that  naughty  man). 


And  his  little  house  in  Cap  Ferrat. 


The  Waterman,  however,  is  not  negotiable. 


I  must  have  something  thrilling  with 
which  to  record  my  boredom. 


tens  write.  A  Waterman  pen  expresses.  For  more  than  a  century,  this  distinction  has  remained  constant.  In  the  precise, 
painstaking  tooling,  for  example.  In  the  meticulous  balancing.  In  layer  upon  layer  of  brilliant  lacquers:  In  accents  gilded  with  precious 
metal.  Those  who  desire  such  an  instrument  of  expression  f\  will  find  Waterman  pens  in  a  breadth  of  styles,  prices  and  finishes. 
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)ll)SS  Waterman  Pen  Company 


REVERSO. 
AHEAD  OF  ITS  TIME  SINCE  1931. 


PURE   ART   DECO 
LIVES    ON    IN   THIS 
UNCOMMON 
TIMEPIECE 
WHICH    HAS 
BEEN    CRAFTED 
BY   OUR 

WATCHMAKERS 
FOR    MORE   THAN 
50   YEARS.      THE 
REVERSIBLE 
CASE    IS 
ABSOLUTELY 
UNIQUE.      AN 
ENGRAVED 
MONOGRAM 
MAKES   THE 
REVERSO   A 
JEWEL   OF   A 
WATCH.      A 
CHERISHED 
COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM   SINCE    1931. 


the  reverso  has  a 
Unique  twist:    it 
turns  into  a 
refined  piece  of 

JEWELRY. 


tjAEGER-LECoULTRfe 


NEWPORT    BEACH    -    BLACKMAN    LIMITED       •      OMAHA    -    BORSHEIMS      •      SAN    LUIS    OBISPO    -    VAN    GUNDY    AND    SONS 

■•  M    BEACH    -    EMBASSY  Nl   K     fOR*  WEMPE    JEWELERS      •       NEW    YORK    -   AARON    FABER    GALLERY      • 

.      Mil  '  -•      I   TS   FINE    JEWELRY      •  RUZ   -    DELL    WILLIAMS      •      DENVER   -   FOSTER    AND   SONS      • 

HOI  I  IS    5     HOWI  KAi.  -   RUBACK.S  LOUISVILLE   -   SENG   JEWELERS      • 

HARTFORD   -    LUX.    BOND.    AND   GREEN 
PRINCESS    ERMINE    JEWELS      • 
II  iSf  PH    EDWARDS      • 
-'I'./  MORGAN    AND    COMPANY       • 
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SAKS  FIFTH  AVENI 
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Poudre  Parfumeepour  k  C 
Perfumed  Bath  Powk 
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D  FESTIVE  AS  THE  SEASON 


NEIMAN  MARCUS- 1.  MAGNIN 


We  counselled  him  on  estate  planning,  his  son  on  tax  matters  and 
taught  his  granddaughter  about  zero-coupon  bonds. Then  we  gave 
them  the  afternoon  off. 

Advising  generations  of  a  family  is  nothing  new  at  U.S.  Trust  (as 
depicted  above  at  our  Managing  Wealth  Seminars).  It's  just  one  example 
of  how  we  provide  our  clients  with  innovative,  comprehensive  service. 

For  more  information  on  U.S.  Trust's  unique  brand  of  investment 
management  services,  contact  Mary  B.  Lehman  at  (212)  887-0446. 

J.S.Trust  Uncommon  expertise  in  managing  wealth. 
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It  began  in  1856.  We  selected  the  best  hides  in  Bavaria,  and  had  them  processed  by  the  expert  tanners 
in  the  Rhineland.  Then,  in  our  Offenbach  factories,  German  master  craftsmen  fashioned  these  premium 
hides  into  strikingly  elegant  leather  creations.  Our  distinctive  wallets,  portfolios,  and  luggage  received 
immediate  international  acclaim.  Goldpfeil  pledges  to  always  maintain  this  standard  of  excellence. 
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When  you  give  someone  a  Montblanc 

you're  paying  tribute  to  that  person's  sense 

of  what  is  lastingly  beautiful. 

It's  this  warming  message  that  makes 

a  Montblanc  gift  seem  so  magnanimous. 

If  the  16-page  brochure  that 

should  be  in  this  space  has  been  removed 

write  for  another  copy  or  copies  to: 

Koh-I-Noor  Rapidograph  Inc. 

100  North  Street 

Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey  08804. 
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Marketing  Department 
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Nomade,  the  new  luggage  for 
men.  Nomade,  the  nobility  of  natural  leather. 
Pilot-case,  attache-case,  briefcase  and  travel 
bag,  all  designed  for  the  serious  traveler. 
Constructed  from  exceptional  leather,  carefully 
selected  for  its  sturdiness  and  flawless  quality, 
each  piece  is  tanned  with  natural  chestnut  tree 
extracts.  The  patented  five-tongued  pickproof 
locks  and  linings  in  green  cross-grain  leather 
represent  the  highest  level  of  Louis  Vuitton's 
tradition. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


thi  l  oui  i  Vuitton  stores  111  North  Amenta 

Raton  •  Boston  •  (  hicago  •  Dallas  •  Hackensack  •  Houston 
Palm  Beach  •  Phoenix  •  San  Diego  •  San  Francisco 
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The  serious  traveler  is  not  deceived 
by  mere  appearance.  Right  down  to  the 
choice  of  luggage,  he  seeks  out  the  stamp  of 
authenticity. 

Louis  Vuitton,  trunk-maker  since  1854,  has 
created  a  new  essential  for  the  civilized  traveler: 
Nomade  in  natural  leather. 

Designed  with  one  overriding  thought: 
simplicity  is  the  ultimate  luxury. 


J^ouisViutton.  1  ne  art  ol  travel. 
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What;  Moore? 

At  the  time  of  Henry  Moore's  death, 
in  1986,  his  critical  reputation  had 
been  in  decline  for  the  best  part  of 
two  decades.  At  eighty-eight, 
Moore  was  not  only  the  most 
famous  sculptor  in  the  world  but  also  the 
most  exhibited.  Hardly  a  year  went  by 
without  some  large  Henry  Moore  exhibi- 
tion somewhere.  So  much  of  his  work  had 
been  seen  so  often  that  a  profound  ennui 
had  set  in  about  it.  Admiring  Henry 
Moore  had  become  a  chore. 

That  at  least  is  how  it  seemed  to  me  and 
all  the  other  British  critics  who  never 
failed  to  give  his  work  a  good  pasting 
whenever  it  turned  up.  There  was  so  much 
to  dislike:  the  elephantine  vagueness  of 
the  late  bronzes;  the  continuing  mawkish- 
ness  of  his  treatment  of  the  mother-and- 
child  theme;  the  wide-eyed  sheep  staring 
out  of  his  late  drawings;  the  sense  of  a  plod- 
ding intelligence  at  work.  Make  no  mis- 
take, though:  Moore  thought  with  his 
forearms;  in  that  he  was  a  real  sculptor. 

Were  we  all  wrong?  A  huge  exhibition 
at  London's  most  prestigious  venue,  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  currently 
aiming  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Its  ambition  is 
to  confirm  that  Moore 
really  was  one  of  the 
century's  greatest 
sculptors  and   not 
what  Picasso  said  he 
was,   "a  negligible 
petit  maitre."  It  is  a 
bit  ironic  that  the 
show  should  be  tak- 
ing place   at  the 
academy,    which 
Moore,  like  most  of 
the    pioneering 
British  artists,   re- 
fused    to    join. 
Moore  felt  that  the 
academy's  record  of 
supporting  new  art 
was  abysmal,  and  he 
never  forgave   the 
R.A.  president  who, 
in  a  radio  broadcast 


to  the  nation  after  the  war,  dismissed  both 
Picasso  and  Moore  as  "charlatans." 

The  infamous  English  class  system  was 
another  factor  in  the  feud.  Moore  liked  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  man  of  the  people,  our 
Henry,  the  miner's  son  from  Yorkshire. 
And  indeed,  if  the  present  exhibition  con- 
firms anything,  it  is  that  a  wholesome, 
uncomplicated,  northern  sentimentality 
lay  at  the  heart  of  his  work. 
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He  begins  his  career  as  a  student  copy- 
ing sweet  Florentine  Madonnas  in  marble. 
He  ends  it  having  reduced  the  female  form 
to  a  series  of  mountainous  lumps,  hillocks, 
and  gorges.  These  are  the  archetypal 
Moore  blobs  you  find  outside  banks  and 
town  halls  the  world  over.  Moore  is  every- 
where. And  everywhere,  you  feel,  he  is 
misunderstood.  The  next  time  you  walk 
past  one  of  those  blobs,  try  to  think  of  it  as 
a  portrait  of  your  mother. 

The  Moore  exhibition  confirms  what 
we  already  knew  about  early  Moore.  The 
thirties  was  his  most  inventive  decade, 
and  the  British  Museum  was  his  second 
home.  He  mixed  various  primitive  influ- 
ences— notably  pre-Columbian — with 
lessons  about  French  avant-garde  art 
learned  from  the  magazines.  His  art  was 
dizzy  with  discovery.  Then  came  the  war. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  major  British  artist 
more  influenced  by  the  war.  It  beat  the 
invention  out  of  him,  the  modernist  confi- 
dence.  Moore  started  to  make  conven- 
tional,  uninspiring,   frankly  sentimental 
drawings  and  sculpture.  The  mother-and- 
child  theme  would  not  go  away.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  patting  his  country  on  the  head, 
saying,  "There,  there.  It'll  be  all 
right."  He  became  warm, 
wholesome — and  final- 
ly boring. 

It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  his  life  that  the 
inventiveness    re- 
turned— in  part  by  ac- 
cident. Moore  was  too 
old  and  ill  to  carve  di- 
rectly, so  he  used  to  make 
tiny  maquettes  in   lead 
and  clay,  which  his  assis- 
tants enlarged  into  those 
familiar  megabronzes.  The 
process  elbowed  the  tedious 
descriptiveness  out  of  his 
work.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  thirties,  it  became  surpris- 
ing.   (At    the   Royal  Acade- 
my, until   December  11.) 

— Waldemar  Januszczak 

When  he  was  good:  Henry  Moore's  pre- 
Columbianoid  Girl  with  Clasped  Hands  (1930). 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  S-CLASS: 
FEW  CARS  HAVE  THE  SAME  PRIORITIES.  AND  NONE 

PLACES  SO  MANY  SO  HIGH. 


A  thousand  names  have  briefly  flashed  across 
the  automotive  cosmos.  The  name  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  has  been  shining  bright- 
ly for  slightly  more  than  one 
hundred  and  two  years. 

What  has  created  the 
timeproof  lustre  of  Mercedes- 
Benz  is  the  engineering  credo 
behind  it:  the  best  auto- 
mobile is  the  complete  automo- 
bile—so pursue  balance  above 
all.  Shun  extremes.  And  place 
equal  priority  on  every  measur- 
able facet  of  automotive 
excellence.  The  sedans  of  the  Mercedes-Benz 
S-Class  exemplify  this  credo. 

Each  is  a  big,  spacious,  limousine- 
quiet  sedan  capable  of  serving  as  a  mobile 
boardroom.  Each  is  simultaneously  a  big, 
quick,  robust  sedan  capable  of  shrinking  500 
miles  of  European  autoroute  to  a  routine 
four-hour  run. 

Each  S-Class  sedan  balances  plush 
riding  ease  with  roadholding  tenacity.  Breath- 
taking acceleration  with  powerful,  stable,  ABS- 
augmented  braking.  And  rigid  structural  solid- 
ity with  burnished  running  smoothness. 

The  priorities  of  highly  innovative 
technology  never  override  the  priority  of  high 
reliability.  From  the  anti-corrosion  wax  injected 


deep  into  its  body  cavities,  to  as  much  as  34 
pounds  of  undercoating,  to  a  robotically  precise 
five-step  painting  process, 
every  S-Class  sedan  is  built  to 
endure.  In  part  by  being  built 
to  a  quality  standard  that 
prompted  one  journal  to  ask, 
"How  is  it  that  Benzes  fit 
together  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world?" 

And  balancing  these 
basic  automotive  aims,  a 
basic  human  aim:  the  well- 
being  of  the  occupants.  No 
S-Class  engineering  priority  exceeds  the  pri- 
ority of  safety.  For  example,  the  Supplemental 
Restraint  System  with  its  drivers-side  air  bag 
was  pioneered  in  America  in  the  sedans  of  the 
Mercedes-Benz  S-Class. 

You  can  choose  from  four  S-Class 
sedans:  the  560 SEL  and  420  SEL  V-8s,  and  the 
300 SEL  and  new  300  SE  six-cylinder  models.  If 
your  key  priority  is  excellence  in  every  way 
automotive  excellence  can  be  measured,  call 
or  visit  your  authorized  Mercedes-Benz  dealer 
today.  They  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  an  S-Class 
test  drive. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


©  1988  Mercedes-Benz  of  N.A..  Inc.,  Monlvale.  N.J. 
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Once  a  minimalisl,  David  Gordon 
is  now  franchising  nationwide. 


David  Qordon 

Dances  America 

There  is  a  grandiose  sort  of  accumulative 
dance  work  inching  its  way  across  the 
land  and  that  is  the  postmodern  choreog- 
rapher David  Gordon's  United  States.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  as  much  a  commissioning  con- 
ce:  t  as  a  dance  work.  Different  arts  pre- 
senters, most  of  them  small  theaters,  buy 
into  the  project.  Then  Gordon,  using  var- 
ious local  materials  (music,  poetry,  mem- 
oirs) ,  creates  a  dance  on  the  subject  of  that 
presenter's  region,  to  be  premiered  there. 
He  has  already  done  "Minnesota,"  "New 
England, "  and  "San  Francisco. "  And  what 
with  twenty-seven  presenters  from  Alaska 
to  Missouri  to  New  Mexico,  he  has  plenty 
to  do  before  the  final  assemblage  is  shown, 
ar  Washington's  Kennedy  Center  in  late 
1989.  Right  now  he  is  working  on  his 
hometown,  New  York;  the  result  will  be 
shown  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic's Next  Wave  Festival,  on  December 
14-17. 

These  theme  dances  would  seem  to  rep- 
resent a  new  direction  for  Gordon,  who 
made  his  name  in  the  sixties  as  a  member 
of  the  aggr<  i  il  ti<    avant-garde 

known  as  Jml  on  I  fcaru  <•  I  heater.  What  is 
dam  To  find  the 

answer,  the .  ibjei  i  matt<  t 

an  1  other  'I.-  I  lor- 

don'a  fir-r  pi<  jth  him 

alone  on  lr< 


balls  onto  the  floor,  wait- 
ing tor  them  to  stop  bounc- 
ing, and  then  walking  off. 
Not  just  subject  and 
structure  but  the  actual  in- 
flection of  the  dancing  was 
antitheatrical.  Judson  was 
famous  for  using  ordinary 
movement  onstage,  but 
nobody's  movement 
looked  more  ordinary  than 
Gordon's.  He  had  not 
started  dancing  until  col- 
lege, and  he  never  acquired 
"technique."  As  he  has 
said,  "My  leg  never  went 
up  very  high,  and  turning 
still  makes  me  vomit."  So, 
people  did  not  turn  much 
in  his  dances.  Indeed,  they 
generally  moved  as  if  they 
were  walking  across  a  room 
to  open  the  window. 

These  early  pieces  were 
impermanent  affairs  per- 
formed by  ad  hoc  groups. 
Eventually,  however,  the  avant-garde  to 
which  Gordon  belonged  outgrew  its  antic 
youth.  By  the  end  of  the  seventies,  people 
were  either  getting  out  or  founding  compa- 
nies and  becoming  "established."  Gordon 
formed  his  own  troupe  in  1978. 

He  has  since  done  well.  He  has  adapted 
easily  to  the  "new  theatricality"  in  video 
and  opera,  but  his  best  and  most  character- 
istic work  has  been  his  choreography  for 
his  company.  United  States  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  movement,  now  scaled  to  ten 
dancers,  is  still  casual,  but  out  of  the  seem- 
ing disorder  rise  patterns  of  beautiful  order 
that  sink  as  others  rise.  And  out  of  that 


interplay  of  order  and  disorder,  together 
with  a  score  involving  Mozart,  Tony  Ben- 
nett, Robert  Frost,  and  others,  Gordon's 
themes  emerge:  loss,  memory,  family  love, 
and  personal  achievement. 

Strangely,  though,  for  all  its  emotional 
cargo,  the  dance  does  not  look  so  different 
from  the  hip  maneuvers  of  Gordon's  ana- 
lytic yesteryear.  He  agrees:  "I  have  begun 
to  think  about  my  work — that  it  was 
always  about  something.  For  a  very  short 
time,  I  tried  to  fit  into  a  postmodern  con- 
vention. 1  admired  the  people  who  were 
able  to  make  abstract  work,  because  it  was 
the  most  elegant  thing  I  could  think  of. 
But  I  am  not  that  thing  called  an  abstract 
artist.  Time  has  passed.  I've  almost  come 
back  into  style."  — ]oan  Acocella 

The  Library 


in  the  Temple 

Imagine  a  museum  that  has  been  built  to 
resemble  and  operate  like  a  library.  In 
place*  of  shelves  full  of  books,  there  are 
paintings,  sculptures,  tables  and  chairs, 
household  utensils,  and  decorative  ob- 
jects, stored  chockablock  in  glassed-in 
cases  (you  may  "read,"  but  you  may  not 
touch).  But  this  is  a  modern  library:  each 
of  the  objects  can  be  looked  up  on  a  nearby 
computer,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  smart 
and  copiously  annotated  card  catalog. 
That  is  the  basic  idea  behind  the  Henry  R. 
Luce  Study  Center  for  American  Art, 
opening  this  month  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  museum  innovations 
in  a  long  time. 

Many  museums,  for  reasons  of  space  or 


Quaker  purity,  three  aisles  to  the  left:  the  Mef  s  new  American-art  study  center  is  for  browsers  too. 
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only   a  traction  of  their 

gs.  At  the  American  Wing  of  the 

Metropolitan,  only  about  1.000  artifacts 

sen  on  exhibit  in  the  public  galler- 

-  while  about  10,000  items  lav  in  stor- 
The  venerable  Met  has  dealt  with  its 
huge  lode  of  unseen  American  art  by  hous- 
ing it  cheek  by  jowl  in  lone,  deep  glass 
cases,  on  a  mezzanine  gallery,  placing 
thousand^  ot  pages  or  historical  informa- 
tion about  the  collection  on  a  computer 
svstem,  and  inviting  the  public  to  come  on 
in  and  browse. 

The  Study  Center  approach  to  art 
downplavs  the  great-masterpiece  concept 
ot  museum-going.  Here  are  whole  genres 
of  painting  and  classes  of  decorative  arts 
arraved  in  an  incredibly  dense  concentra- 
tion: numerous  Windsor  chairs  in  a  row, 
each  slightlv  different;  Victorian  silver  tea 
sets;  Hudson  River  school  paintings;  and 
so  on.  The  melange  is  part  social  history, 
part  a  lesson  in  connoisseurship  that 
guides  the  viewer  toward  greater  discrimi- 
nation by  way  ot  a  large  pool  of  examples. 
In  the  multitudinous  company  of  their 
own  kind,  single  things  speak  first  about 
their  place  in  the  development  of  their 
genre  and  their  connection  to  a  historical 
period  rather  than  about  their  individual 
greamess.  "This  is  going  to  open  up  our 
collection  to  a  whole  battery  of  new  inter- 
pretations," says  Lewis  Sharp,  curator  of 
American  paintings  and  sculpture.  "His- 
torians, sociologists,  people  from  all  over 


are  going  to  use  the  collection  in  ways  we 
never  thought  possible." 

Among  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  collec- 
tors looking  to  research  an  area  betore 
making  purchases,  or  to  compare  what 
they  already  own  with  other  objects  in  the 
same  genre.  To  guide  them  through  the 
maze  of  glass  cabinets,  the  computer  sys- 
tem has  been  rilled  with  data  about  each 
item  in  the  collection.  Accessible  by  over 
a  dozen  terminals,  this  simple-to-operate 
digital  catalog  will  spit  out  up  to  a  page  and 
a  half  of  historical  information  on  what- 
ever piece  of  American  decorative  art  you 
choose  to  look  up. 

Named  for  Henry  Luce,  the  founder  of 
Time  Inc. ,  and  paid  for  in  large  part  by  the 
Luce  Foundation,  the  Study  Center  for 
American  Art  recasts  the  image  of  the  art 
museum  more  as  a  reading  room  of  materi- 
al culture  than  as  the  august  temple  of  civ- 
ilization it  usually  aspires  to  be.  The  Met- 
ropolitan's gambit  should  whet  the  public 
appetite  for  art  display  as  an  enlightened 
form  of  open  storage.  — Edward  Ball 


Shake,  Rattle, 


and  Roll 


What  you  first  notice  about  Simon  Rattle 
when  he  steps  out  onstage  is  his  youth  and 
his  youthfulness,  from  the  untamable  curls 
of  long  hair  to  the  flash  of  a  red  cummer- 
bund, which  has  become  something  of  a 
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trademark.  He  bows  to  the  audience  with 
cocky  assurance,  and  then  something  as- 
tonishing usually  happens.  Rattle  lunges 
into  the  earthiest  of  dug-in  string  sounds, 
tloats  the  most  ethereal  of  pianissimos, 
and  strives  for  the  most  ecstatic  of  cli- 
maxes. No  other  conductor  of  his  genera- 
tion has  that  kind  of  authority  with  a  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

At  thirty-three,  Rattle  has  already  be- 
come one  of  Britain's  leading  conductors, 
and  it  is  old  news  to  hail  him  as  the  next 
Karajan.  As  principal  conductor  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  past  eight  years,  he  has  not  only 
transformed  the  ensemble  from  a  decided- 
ly second-rate  band  into  one  of  the  finest 
in  Britain,  but  he  has  single-handedly 
revitalized  the  image  of  the  dowdy  indus- 
trial town.  Through  such  recordings  as  a 
sensational  Mahler's  Second  Symphony, 
released  earlier  this  year,  he  has  made  Bir- 
mingham a  glamorous  name  to  record 
buyers  and  ensured  sellouts  for  the  CBSO's 
tours.  Already  he  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
probrng  biography  by  a  leading  London 
music  critic. 

Yet  Rattle's  remarkable  success  has 
come  on  his  own  terms.  While  much  of  the 
musical  world  beats  a  path  to  his  door,  Rat- 
tle remains  loyal  to  Birmingham.  He  regu- 
larly turns  down  prestigious  posts:  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  has  served  as  the  Phil- 
harmonic's principal  guest  conductor 
since  1981,  he  declined  the  offer  to  suc- 
ceed Carlo  Maria  Giulini  as  the 
orchestra's  music  director.  Nor  does 
Rattle,  who  weights  his  programs 
heavily  with  twentieth-century  rep- 
ertoire, cater  to  popular  tastes. 

Rattle  is  not,  however,  every- 
where as  admired  as  he  is  in  Britain. 
His  early  performances  in  Los  An- 
geles, for  instance,  were  often  over- 
wrought and  veered  out  of  control, 
although  in  recent  years  his  inter- 
pretations have  grown  in  power  and 
been  better-focused.  Rattle  goes  in 
for  music  that  takes  years  to  grow 
into,  like  Mahler's  Tenth  Sympho- 
ny, and  his  personal,  big-boned  ap- 
proach to  it  can  seem  pompous  to 
some. 

Rattle's  highly  dramatic  style  is, 
however,  ideal  for  opera.  It  is  in 
opera  that  Rattle  has  had  some  of  his 
most  notable  successes,  although  he 
has  thus  far  resisted  both  the  war- 

This  month  you  do  not  have  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Birmingham,  England,  to  hear  him; 
Simon  Rattle  is  in  LA.  conducting  Woneck. 

CONNOISSEUR 
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SINCE  1801,  CRANE  HAS  BEEN  A  PARTY 
TO  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  FESTIVE  GATHERINGS. 

A  Crane  invitation  always  brings  more  to  the  party.  Made  of  100%  cotton  fiber, 

Crane  tells  your  guests  to  expect  good  food,  fine  wines  and  the  very  best  company. 

Perhaps  that's  what  makes  Crane  invitations  so  highly  celebrated  among  prominent 

party  throwers  and  prominent  partygoers.  Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226. 
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CRAN 

We've  been  taking  your  words  seriously  for  187  years, 
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the    flashier  opera   house.-. 
id,  he  made  headlines  by  conducting 
.  and  Bess  at  Glyndebourne  (forth- 
ng  on  EMI-Angel).  This  month  Rat- 
tle will  make  his  American  opera  debut 
conducting  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
in  Music  Center  Opera's  new  production 
of  Berg's  Woz&ck;  and  that,  if  anything,  is 
most  likely  to  put  the  young  conductor 
on  the  American  map.  — Mark  Steed 


AQreat 

Indian  Tragedy 


Salaam  Bombay'.,  a  dramatic  feature  about 
Bombay  street  children,  is  a  work  of  social 


\    Mira  Hair's  new  film,  Salaam  Bombay!,  hits  some  deep,  raw  chords 


outrage  that  transcends  its  political  con- 
cerns. The  reformism  in  this  film  is  tem- 
pered by  an  artist's  instincts.  The  squalor 
in  the  streets  and  red-light  districts  pro- 
vokes in  Bombay's  street  people  a  ferocious 
will  to  survive.  The  director,  Mira  Nair, 
and  her  cinematographer,  Sandi  Sissel, 
working  from  a  script  by  Sooni  Tarapore- 
vala,  select  their  scenes  and  imagery  not 
only  for  their  power  to  enrage  but  also  to 
reveal  the  human  condition.  Their  revela- 
•  -  hear  comparison  to  those  in  De  Sica's 
Shoes/line  and  Babenco's  Pixote.  Like  those 
hlrns,  Salaam  Bombay!  is  about  the  de- 
struens, ■  t  innocence.  Krishna  (Shafiq 
Syed),  a  ten-year-old  runaway  from  a  trav- 
eling cir<  to  Bombay  with  the 

hi\   his 

bau  V  inti  Ins  mother, 

who  rc-jee  ted  hit      Imn 
<  omea  ■<  <  harsu  t<  i 
myriad  pimps,  prosti 
and  runaways. 
Part  ragamuffin,  i 


Krishna  soon  gets  the  hang  of  street  lite, 
but  he  is  just  trying  to  get  by.  H<  has  no 
ambition  to  rise  in  the  criminal  hierarchy, 
and  so  he  is  ultimately  defenseless  against 
those  far  more  unscrupulous  than  him- 
self—like Baba  (Nana  Patekar),  the  red- 
light  underlord  whose  woman,  the  prosti- 
tute Rekha  (Aneeta  Kanwar),  and  eight- 
year-old  daughter, Manju(Hansa  Vithal), 
Krishna  feels  inexorably  drawn  to.  He  is 
also  attracted  to  a  young  Nepalese  girl 
(Chanda  Sharma) ,  nicknamed  Sweet  Six- 
teen, who  has  been  forced  into  prostitu- 
tion. Her  progression  from  abject  terror  to 
bewildered  acceptance  matches  Krishna's 
tragedy.  He  cannot  save  her;  he  cannot 
save  himself.  He  is  not  even  fully  aware  of 
what  he  is  up  against, 
but  we  are;  and  our 
awareness  gives  the 
film  a  poignancy  that 
is  almost  unbearable. 

Mira  Nair,  a  superb 
documentarian  mak- 
ing her  fiction-film  de- 
but, filmed  in  authen- 
tic Bombay  locations, 
with  a  cast  chosen  par- 
tially from  the  streets. 
We  are  never  permit- 
ted to  keep  our  dis- 
tance from  the  sordid- 
ness  on  the  screen.  But 
Salaam  Bombay!  is  not 
a  sordid  experience. 
Nair  is  fired  by  a  pas- 
sion for  the  world  she 
has  put  before  us,  and 
she  allows  us  to  share  in  not  only  the  squa- 
lor but  also  the  lyricism  and  the  gentleness 
and  the  generosity.  Salaam  Bombay!  may, 
ultimately,  be  a  tragedy,  but  its  embrace 
and  its  depth  of  feeling  are  restorative. 

— Peter  Rainer 


Rayograph  (1922), 

in  the  Washington  Man  Ray  show. 


DadaMan 


Andre  Breton  said  Man  Ray  was  "the  ship- 
wrecker  of  the  predictable,"  and  indeed  he 
sailed  through  the  realms  of  art  upsetting 
expectations  left  and  right.  He  made  a  flat- 
iron  bristle  with  nails  and  called  it  Le 
Cadeau  (The  Gift);  he  titled  his  metro- 
nome with  an  eye  on  it  Object  to  Be 
Destroyed  and  then  after  its  destruction  re- 
created it  and  renamed  it  Indestructible 
Object.  In  Paris  between  the  wars  he  was  a 
kind  of  brash,  gringo  version  of  Duchamp, 
broaching  the  issues  that  would  preoccupy 
artists  half  a  century  later:  handmade  ver- 
sus mass-manufactured,  pure  versus  mixed 
media,  permanent  versus  transitory,  tradi- 
tion versus  the  well-thumbed  nose.  "Per- 
petual Motif:  The  Art  of  Man  Ray, "  at  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  from  December 
2  to  February  20,  proves  that  his  handbook 
of  avant-garde  maneuvers  has  become  the 
manual  to  steer  by  in  our  time. 


Art  Against  AIDS 
Goes  Bicoastal 


,  AIDS  acts  as  an  art-world  fund- 

ng  organization  for  AMFAR,  a  major  private 

AIDS  research  and  education  foundation. 

It  did  that  last  year  in  New  York  with  a  series  of 

events  and  an  art  sale,  which  involved  hundreds 

of  luminaries  and  netted  $2.5  million.  A  similar 

Art  Against  AIDS  gala  and  art  sale,  with  big  local 

names  attached  (David  Hockney,  Michael  Eisner), 

is  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  December  14, 

with  more  planned  in  cities  to  be  announced. 

(More  information:  212-  219-8833  or  213-552-6922.) 


1HE  LUGGAGE  YOU'LL  BE  PROUD  TO  OWN 
FOR  A  VERY  LONG  TIME. 


The  Cambridge  Luggage.  To  make  this  luggage  more  durable  we  use  only  naturally  tanned  full  grain  cowhide.  Cotton 

thread  that  was  waxed  before  being  stitched  through  each  piece  of  leather  ensures  each  stitch  will  stay  firmly  in 

place  for  years  to  come.  Leather  restraining  straps,  brass  locks,  leather  covered  keys  and  luggage  tags  are 

a  few  of  the  details  that  make  this  luggage  so  special  you'll  carry  it  proudly  for  years  to  come. 


"It  must  be  useful.  It  must  work  dependably.  It  must  be  beautiful.  It  must  last.  It  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind.' 

Alfred  Dunhill,  1908 

For  our  catalog,  store  locations  or  our  In-Office  Executive  Tailoring  Service,  call  toll-free  1-800-541-0738 
or  write  Alfred  Dunhill  of  London,  Inc.,  60  East  56th  Street,CN  1288,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


Alfred  Dunhill 


ATLANTA      BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO      DALLAS      HOUSTON      NEW  YORK      SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
Visit  our  sale  annex  on  the  concourse  level  at  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 


IF  HE  WANTS  THINGS  TO  HEAT  Ui 
TELL  HIM  TO  TRY  A  LITTLE  ICE. 


/A  little  ice  has  been  known  to  cause  tempera  tut 
to  rise  morning,  noon  and  night.  If  superb  diamond 
jewelry  is  something  you  can  warm  up  to.  ask  the  man 
your  life  to  see  the  Ice  on  Ice  Collection.  Diamond  jewel 
that's  cool,  calm  and  definitely  collectable. 

This  is  only  a  tempting  sample  of  the  many  magnific 
pieces  in  this  collection.  The  exquisite  Ice  on  Ice  jewelr , 
starts  at  $1 ,490.  And  is  a  surefire  way  to  turn  up  the  h 


De  Beers 
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ie  jeweler  nearest  you,  or  information  on  the  pieces 
n.  call  the  phone  numbers  listed. 

30  «2I2  719-2630  Mr.  Baguette   B.  $5,650  •  213  680-2345  Unigem  Intl. 

50  •  800  248-0332  Paul  J.  Dangler  D.  $3,095  •  212  832-8013  Leser 

35  •  212  586-2865  D'Annunzio  &  Co.   F.  $3,900  •  212  575-9520  Advanced  Ring 

)0  •  800  543-8800  Lazare  Diamonds*   H.  $5,300  •  312  944-6893  Les  Magnifiques 

0  •  212  581-0793  l.B.  Goodman  Co.  Jewelry  enlarged  for  detail. 

IE  ICE  ON  ICE  COLLECTION 

Coolly  elegant  diamond  jewelry  that  will 
fire  your  imagination. 


LICE  CIS  ICE 

I:  UVMfMI  I.'.  I  ORCVCH 


When  you  see  the 
Ice  on  Ice  tag.  freeze. 


A  diamond  is  forever. 


:ady  in  the  twenties  some  critics 
thought  his  photographs  outshone  his 
p  lintings.  In  Paris,  he  was  the  first  artist 
:nl\  involved  with  the  camera — an- 
other harbinger  of  our  times — and,  under 
the  influence  of  his  innovations,  photog- 
raphy hecame  central  to  both  Dada  and 
surrealism.  In  1921,  he  accidentally  redis- 
covered photograms:  cameraless  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  placing  o(  actual 
objects  on  sensitized  paper  and  the  expos- 
ing of  them  to  light.  He  called  them  Rayo- 
graphs;  the  surrealists  called  them  a  new 
kind  of  art.  Later,  he  also  rediscovered 
solarization,  which  produces  odd  shadows 
and  outlines,  when  his  assistant  turned  on 
the  light  in  the  darkroom  after  something 
ran  over  her  foot. 

He  exhibited  negatives,  sexual  puns, 
and  constructions  made  to  be  photo- 
graphed. His  photograph  of  the  marquise 
Casati  had  two  pairs  of  eyes  because  his 
equipment  had  blown  all  the  fuses.  Cross- 
ing easily  from  art  to  commerce,  he  took 
fashion  shots  and  portraits  to  earn  a  living 
and  later  claimed  that  he  would  say,  "I 
have  a  wonderful  retoucher,  madam;  how 
old  do  you  want  to  be?"  He  was  devoted  to 
confusion,  breaking  down  the  distinctions 
between  painting  and  photography  and 
the  boundaries  between  art  and  functional 
objects.  He  once  speeded  his  Dada  con- 
structions through  French  customs  by 
claiming  they  were  scientific  experiments 
and  souvenir  fetishes  from  America.  Man 
Ray  continually  undermined  customs  in 
one  way  or  another;  he  was,  as  a  dealer  lat- 
er dubbed  him,  "the  Dada  of  us  all." 

— Vicki  Goldberg 
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Lap  Art 


CUISINE'S  BIBLE 

What  is  seven  dollars  a.  pound,  French, 
and  fifty  years  old  this  year?  The  lutrousse 
Gaslronomiquc  (newly  translated  and 
edited  by  Jenifer  Harvey  Lang;  Crown, 
$50),  first  published  in  1938.  This  version 
thoroughly  rewritten  edition  claims 
thai  the  Ixwmssc  is  "the  world's  greatest 

<  "In  ft  lopedia."  It  might r< 

■    ailed  "a  Fren<  h  i  ook's  view  of 
i  rse." 

from  to  Zuppa 

n  I  ■  nc<     In  :<  i  ;   one 


cannot  really  make  full  use  of  the  work 
without  some  knowledge  of  "kitchen 
French":  you  will  find  rib-steak  recipes 
under  Entrecote  and  the  article  on  slaugh- 
terhouses under  Abattoir. 

But  let  us  not  he  overly  severe;  the  book 
remains  the  most  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  French  cuisine  to  be  found  in  a 
single  volume.  We  like  the  authoritative 
tone  of  the  entries,  and  if  you  have  ever 
wondered  how  rare  is  "medium"  or  what  a 
bain-marie  is,  this  is  the  book  for  you.  The 
new  Larousse  Gastronomique  will  delight 
serious  cooks  and  afford  hours  of  culinary 
Trivial  Pursuit.   — Philip  and  Mary  Hyrnan 

ART,  UP  CLOSE  AND  PERSONAL 

"There's  always  something  to  collect," 
says  the  painter  Philip  Pearlstein,  himself 
an  inveterate  magpie.  "One  just  has  to  be 
smart."  Or  obsessed.  Or  rich.  The  dealer 
Holly  Solomon,  the  critic  Alexandra  An- 
derson, and  the  photographer  John  Hall 
show  us  what  twenty-two  art  collectors 
(including  Mrs.  Solomon)  have  amassed 
and  how  they  have  incorporated  it  into 
their  domestic  "environments."  The  au- 


thors also  include  a  practical  guide  to  what 
to  collect,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  display 
it,  how  to  care  for  it. 

There  are  some  smart  collectors  in  Liv- 
ing with  Art  (Rizzoli,  $35).  Izhar  Patkin,  a 
painter,  has  turned  a  loft  full  of  Lower  East 
Side  jetsam  into  an  up-to-the-next-min- 
ute  "Buddhist  bodega"  for  living  in.  In  ele- 
gant contrast,  another  painter,  Nabil  Na- 
has,  floats  his  collection  of  contemporary 
artworks  above  a  sea  of  gilt  and  green- 
plush  Empire  furniture.  The  contingent  of 
obsessed  collectors  includes  Tom  Whee- 
lock,  who  pioneered  in  bringing  the  stun- 
ning artifacts  of  Burkina  Faso  (Upper  Vol- 
ta)  to  Western  attention. 

The  rich?  Alexandra  Anderson  is  right: 
"Art  collecting  at  the  highest  level  has 
remained  [their]  province."  More  than  a 
few  of  their  "environments"  are  glamo- 
rized takeoffs  of  the  Whitney.  The  smart 
and  the  obsessed  will  have  fun  leafing 
through  Living  ifitfi  Art,  but  the  tireless 
and  overmoneyed  stalkers  of  the  latest  sta- 
tus collectible,  dazzled  by  the  rich,  might 
well  miss  the  point.  — Charles  Bricker 
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Antoine  Cheneviere 

Russian  Furniture 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  1780-1810 


FROM  RUSSIA  WITH  GILT 

When  Stendhal  arrived  in  Moscow  with 
Napoleon's  troops  he  was  entranced  by  the 
beauty  of  Russian  in- 
teriors, "decorated 
in  a  manner  that  is 
striking  and  elegant,  *" 
in  soft  fresh  colors 
and  adorned  with  the 
finest  furniture." 
Russian  Furniture — 
The  Golden  Age, 
17X0-1X40,  by  An- 
toine Cheneviere 
(Vendome,$60),isa 
sumptuous  work  of 


A  table  from 
Russian  Furni- 
ture— The 
Golden  Age, 
1780-1840 
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SHALIMAR 


GUERIAIN 

PARIS 


CO  NNOISSEUR'S 

irship  and  an  exhilarating  introduc- 
tion to  .1  tradition  that  the  West  scarcely 
knows.  There  are  photographs  of  desks 
mbling  palaces;  of  rabies  inlaid  with 
jasper  and  malachite,  with  gilt-bronze 
mounts,  cameos,  and  ivory  galleries;  of  a 
chair,  well  behaved  at  first  glance,  down 
whose  arms  slither  tour  golden  lizards 
escaping  two  snakes  whose  entwined  tails 
crown  its  back.  One  stunning  tabletop  is 
inlaid  with  oak,  mahogany,  Karelian 
birch,  plane,  walnut,  ebony,  and  pear, 
representing  in  breathtaking  perspective 
one  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Sheremetovs, 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  owned  two 
million  acres  of  Russian  soil.  The  designs 
are  uninhibited  and  boldly  extravagant; 
the  workmanship,  impeccable,  done  by 
craftsmen  trained  in  the  workshops  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  marvelous  Russian  mar- 
quetry was  the  province  of  serfs,  who 
brought  the  art  to  unmatched  perfection 
during  the  long  winters.  Enrichment  is 
abundant  and  unembarrassed  but  never, 
until  the  midnineteenth  century,  vul- 
gar— tapestry,  semiprecious  stones,  ivory, 
gilt  bronze,  brass  treated  like  gold,  and  the 
unique  verre  eglomise  (plaques  of  painted 
and  gilded  glass) — while  the  colors  are 
those  of  the  sugared-almond  palaces  that 
lined  the  Neva — orangey  red,  tortoise- 
shell  brown,  ultramarine  blue,  and  pale 
turquoise.  That  such  aesthetic  freedom 
flourished  in  a  repressive  state  where 
human  souls  were  bought  and  sold  is  a 
reminder  that  nothing  is  simple.    — E.  A. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  POTTERS 

The  history  of  American  ceramics  reads 
like  a  fascinating  analysis  of  a  person  strug- 
gling with  an  inferiority  complex,  who, 
finally,  after  a  century,  emerges  strong 
because  he  has  learned  to  work  through  his 
neuroses.  Like  other  arts  compromised  by 
their  utility,  such  as  photography,  ceram- 
ics has  had  to  grapple  with  the  inherent 
contradictions  of  its  tradition  and  its  mate- 
rials: its  association  with  women's 
work,  arts-and-crafts  cute- 
siness,  bric-a-brac,  in- 
dustrial mass  produc- 
tion, the  shadow  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East. 
When  ir  aspired  to  fine 

What  do  these  contain? 

Vessel  metaphors 

in  Garth  Clark's 

American  Ceramics. 


art  by  negating  its  decorative-arts  origins, 
it  was  often  derivative.  When  it  embraced 
its  functional  form  (the  vessel),  it  ran  the 
risk  of  looking  sentimental  or  boring. 
When  it  went  purely  sculptural,  it  begged 
the  question  "Why  clay  and  not  bronze?" 

What  Garth  Clark's  lavishly  illustrated 
American  Ceramics:  1876  to  the  Present 
(Abbeville  Press,  $67.50)  makes  clear  is 
that  the  best  ceramists  have  been  those 
who  have  played  up  (not  downplayed) 
these  "failings."  They  constructed 
thought-provoking,  subversive  juxtaposi- 
tions that  both  celebrate  and  defy  the 
"negative"  connotations  of  ceramics. 
Such  artists  were  the  Dali  look-alike 
George  E.  Ohr  (1857-1918),  whose  "lyri- 
cal, paper-thin,  twisted  pots"  prefigured 
Funk  art  in  the  1960s  and  were  rejected  in 
his  time;  the  influential  teacher  Peter 
Voulkos  ( 1924-),  who  so  wanted  to  legiti- 
mize his  art  that  he  finally  worked  in 
bronze;  the  "dirty"  Funk  artist  Robert 
Arneson  (1930—)  and  his  porcelain  toilets; 
the  "clean"  Pop  artist  Roy  Lichtenstein 
and  his  witty,  nonfunctional  teacups;  Vio- 
la Frey  ( 1933-)  and  her  tall,  painted  "figu- 
rines" of  middle-class  Americans. 

Clark  lovingly  chronicles  the  fits  and 
starts  of  American  pottery  making,  intelli- 
gently pointing  out  its  many  ironies  and 
explaining  the  reactive  process  by  which  it 
has  grown  into  an  internationally  recog- 
nized art.  —Diane  Rafferty 

THE  IMPRESSIONIST  SLEUTH 

With  the  violent  transformation  that  Paris 
underwent  under  Haussmann  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  little  wonder  that  art- 
i  ts  turned  away  from  the  idealized  narra- 
tive' styh  •  of  r lit-  (  lassicists and  Romantics 
•""I  stari  .id,  i  losel}  observing  life 

around  them.  I  )arl ,  narrow  streets  and 
slum  dwellings  .  Ia<  ed  with  giam 

boul<  |  ,,,     1|1(|  so  did 

:  l(  fo  im  the 


LES 
METEORITES 

exclusively  at 


BERGDORF  GOODMAN 

New  Ye>rk 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S 

State  Street,  Chicago 

BULLOCKS  WILSHIRE 

Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 

BULLOCKS  WILSHIRE 

Palm  Desert 

I.  MAGNIN 

Union  Square,  San  Francisco 


CALL 

1-800-882-8820 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
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Meteorites,  the  fun  way  to 
create  a  translucent  finish  for 
the  face. 

This  silky  powder,  pressed 
into  multicolored  pebbles,  dif- 
fuses on  the  complexion  to 
impart  a  heavenly  glow.  Each 
color  does  something  wonder- 
ful: pink  gives  a  healthy  radi- 
ance, green  diminishes  redness, 
white  brightens,  mauve  attracts 
the  light,  gold  and  pearl  add 
subtle  highlights. 

Guerlain's  own  beautiful 
brush  insures  perfect  applica- 
tion of  the  ultimate — Les 
Meteorites. 


LES  METEORITES.  _ 

POSITIVELY  HEAVENLY.       ^ 
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METEORITES 


GUERIAIN 

PARIS 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003  (212)673-6644 
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Napoleon,  Letter  Signed,  1806,  $2000 

Royalty,  Music,  Literature,  Art,  Science, 
Business,  Politics,  Military 

Catalogue  $5 

KENNETH  W.  R]  NDE      '  ALLERY 

Place  det  Antiquaires,  125-<    Eaal  ^Y  10022 

(212)  9  .IS -6767     (H00)  447  1007 
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provinces.  Cafes  multiplied;  people  took 
to  boating,  going  to  the  opera.  Such  trans- 
formations forced  a  sort  of  intimacy  of 
strangers.  Baudelaire  eulogized  the 
fldneur,  the  wandering  dandy  who  mingles 
with  the  crowd  yet  keeps  his  distance.  It 
was  an  attitude  dear  to  Renoir,  Cassatt, 
Monet,  and  others,  who  became  known  as 
the  Impressionists. 

Robert  L.  Herbert's  Impressionism:  Art, 
Leisure,  and  Parisian  Society  (Yale,  $50) 
looks  to  the  environmental  and  social 
changes  rather  than  to  artistic  influences 
as  motivating  the  work  of  the  Impression- 
ists. The  beautifully  illustrated  book  reads 
like  a  lecture  series  with  slides  (it  is,  in 
fact,  based  on  a  lecture  series).  By  closely 
examining  the  way  the  paintings  subtly 
condemn  this  new  and  politically  danger- 
ous world  (Degas's  caricatural  suggestion 
of  prostitution  in  his  pretty  pastels  of  bal- 
lerinas, Manet's  lone  cripple  in  a  crowded, 
joyous  street  scene),  Herbert  makes  us  feel 
like  detectives — exactly  the  response  the 
artists  wanted.  — D.  R. 

SAFARI,  SO  GOOD 

Of  all  the  things  left  to  do  on  this  planet, 
none  has  more  romantic  content  than  the 
safari.  The  setting  seems  close  to  Eden;  the 
animals  are  heartbreakingly  beautiful  and 
breathtakingly  dangerous;  the  adventurer 


participates  in  an  almost  mythic  tradition. 
Anyone  interested  in  such  wonders  would 
do  well  to  invest  in  Safari:  A  Chronicle  of 
Adventure,  by  Bartle  Bull  (Viking,  $40).  A 
big,  thoughtful  book,  it  traces  the  history 
of  the  safari,  from  the  lonely  treks  in  south- 
ern Africa  of  William  Burchell  in  1811 
and  Cornwallis  Harris  in  1836,  through 
the  era  of  the  great  white  hunters  earlier  in 
this  century,  to  the  conservation-minded 
sportsmen  of  today.  The  prose  is  lively  and 
anecdotal;  the  pictures,  both  gruesome 
and  magnificent. 
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FUNAKOSHI  VISUALIZES  the  snow  lake 
near  his  home.  "Snow  Lake"  crystal 
bowl,  by  Hoya  Artist  Saburo  Funakoshi, 
has  been  exhibited  in  museums  world- 
wide. Acquire  it  for  your  collection.  Di- 


ameter 101/i",  $125. 113/4",  $165.  Send  $6 
tor  the  new  Hoya  Catalog.  Call  212/223- 
6335  or  outside  New  York  800/654- 
0016.  The  Ftoyo  Crystal  Gallery/ 
450  Park  at  57th/NY  NY  10022. 


MUSEUM  CRYSTAL 
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'.'..A  Woman  Is  Only  A  Woman 
But  A  Good  Cigar  Is  A  Smoke." 


So  wrote  Rudyard  Kipling  nearly  a  century  ago  in 
"Departmental  Ditties,"  his  famous  collection  of 
barracks  poetry  based  on  his  experiences  as  a 
British  soldier  in  the  Colonies. 

Were  Kipling  alive  today  he 
would  not  only  have  to  choose  his 
words,  but  his  cigars,  more  care- 
fully. Today's  sophisticated  lady, 
for  one  thing,  might  take  umbrage 
at  his  chauvinism,  and  alas,  the 
Havana  cigars  of  his  day  are  his- 
tory. Castro's  revolution  led  to  a 
mass  exodus  of  expert  tobacco 
cultivators  and  cigar  rollers,  and 
with  them  went  a  special  knowledge 
which  had  been  passed  down  through 
the  ages. 

The  LEYANDA  CIGAR  COMPANY 
remembers  the  legend  of  pre-Castro  Havanas, 
and  the  countless  cigar  shops  throughout  the  United 
States  where  discerning  customers  could  comfortably 
stroll  in  and  find  uncellophaned  Havanas  nestling 
together  in  cedar  boxes,  maturing  all  the  time. 

In  its  quest  to  recreate  that  legend,  LEYANDA™ 
collected  rare  manuscripts  on  Cuba's  "Golden  Age," 
which  ended  so  abruptly  in  1959.  It  consulted  the 
legions  of  exiled  master  craftsmen,  growers  and 
factory  owners,  many  of  whom  found  new  homes  in 
the  United  States. 

With  a  rich  lode  of  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
LEYANDA  representatives  set  out  on  fact-finding  visits 
to  those  tropical  countries,  aspiring  to  pick  up  Cuba's 
fallen  crown.  They  travelled  to  such  places  as  Honduras, 
Cameroon,  Sumatra,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica 
and  Brazil. 

Perhaps  their  most  important  call  of  all  was  to 
London.  It  was  the  British  merchants  who  kept  Kipling 
well  supplied  with  Havanas  in  India  and,  of  course, 
it  was  the  United  Kingdom  which  claimed  the  most 
famous  cigar  smoker  of  them  all— Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

While  in  London . . .  and  later  in  Geneva  and 
elsewhere. . . LEYANDA  compiled  their  own  treasury 
of  pre-Castro  Havanas— a  multitude  of  Henry  Clays, 
Giraldas,  Boc  and  Cabanas.  By  now  it  had  become  one 
of  the  most  impressive  collections  in  the  world. 


Armed  with  a  wealth  of  cigars  garnered  from 
around  the  world,  LEYANDA  then  came  home,  smoked 
them,  unraveled  them  and  proceeded  to  unlock 
the  secrets  embodied  in  those  dusky 
wrapper  leaves. 

The  best  examples  often 
revealed  rare  methods  of  construc- 
tion which  have  faded  since 
those  halcyon  days.  For  instance, 
the  three  filler  tobaccos,  which 
today  are  bunched  together, 
were  often  separated  into  three 
individual  rolls  before  being  en- 
folded into  the  binder  and  wrapper 
leaves.  This  'entubar'  method 
was  a  costly  process  and  precisely  the 
reason  for  its  neglection  by  future 
Havana  cigar  masters. 
On  the  other  hand,  LEYANDA  spared  no  ex- 
pense and  gathered  together  old  artisans,  who  com- 
bined their  skills  and  styles  to  blend  and  construct  the 
finest  of  cigars.  Through  a  careful  selection  process, 
they  developed  a  unique  blend  of  tobacco,  combining 
the  richness  of  the  Mexican  and  Dominican  leaf  with 
the  subtleties  of  flavor  found  in  Sumatran  and  Brazil- 
ian tobaccos.  Then  using  an  intricate  rolling  process, 
this  special  amalgam  was  enfolded  into  a  wrapper  of 
Ecuadorian  excellence.  Consequently,  we  found  that 
it  was  possible  to  produce  a  cigar  that  burns  slowly, 
whilst  still  drawing  easily.  These  elements  help  to  em- 
bellish and  enhance  a  unique  complexity  of  flavor  that 
is  second  to  none. 

And  there  you  have  it.  A  legend  brought  back 
to  life  in  a  cigar  even  Kipling  would  have  been  proud 
of— one  that  will  satisfy  the  most  discriminating  of 
palates,  delightfully  reminiscent  of  a  gourmet  meal. 

LEYANDA  cigars  are  presented  in  boxes  of  25 
and  are  offered  in  three  sizes:  the  large  Double  Corona 
$136.00;  the  regular  Lonsdale  $114.00;  and  the  stout 
Rothschild  $109.00.  A  box  of  10  Double  Coronas  can  be 
purchased  for  $55.00. 

To  experience  LEYANDA,  dial  1-800-255-8989 
Ext.  3110,  or  write  to  the  LEYANDA  CIGAR  COMPANY, 
35  Beaverson  Boulevard,  Bldg.  8,  Ste.  A,  Brick,  New 
Jersey  08723.  All  major  credit  cards  are  accepted. 


Leyanda   Cigars 


Si  m  p  ly  Th  e   Best 


To  order,  please  call  1-800-255-8989  Ext.  3110. 
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THE  GREAT  DEGAS  PUZZLE 

The  Impressionists  have  had  their  days  in 
the  sun  with  monster  shows  and  prices  at 
auction  in  the  multimillions.  Now  Degas, 
who  was  their  friend  and  colleague  though 
never  one  of  them,  is  reaping  the  rewards 
of  the  art  boom  with  a  blockbuster  show 
and  soaring  prices.  No  one  would  have  dis- 
dained such  "success"  more  than  this  aris- 
tocratic, aloof,  and  utterly  dedicated  art- 
ist. A  host  of  books  has  lately  sought  to 
unriddle  his  perplexing  genius.  The  latest 
and  in  some  ways  the  best  is  Degas,  by  Rob- 
ert Gordon  and  Andrew  Forge  (Abrams, 
$75),  a  critical  and  biographical  study, 
superbly  produced  and  illustrated  with 
many  works  never  heretofore  published. 
Andrew  Forge  is  not  only  a  fine  writer  but  a 
painter  whose  understanding  of  Degas's 
technical  problems  and  attempted  solu- 
tions brings  us  as  close  as  we  can  hope  to 
come  to  his  creative  springs.  He  was  all 
paradox,  an  impeccable  draftsman  who  let 
experiments  in  pure  color  lead  where  they 
might.  His  subject  was  the  human  figure, 
and  his  portraits  are  the  greatest  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  their  strikingly  original,  elo- 
quent composition.  Yet  his  final,  greatest 
works  are  the  bathers:  faceless,  naked 
female  bodies  unself-consciously  stooping, 
reaching,  climbing  in  and  out  of  tubs,  they 
have  the  grave,  mortal  dignity  of  antique 
sculpture.  — E.A. 


Ameri-Can-A 


Canned  food  is  commonly  regarded  these 
days  as  a  poor  cousin  of  real  food,  the  sort  of 
bland  stuff  that  is  good  only  for  recipes 
with  names  like  Clam  Whiffle  and 
Wayne's  Mess.  Overlooked  in  that  sort  of 
broad-brush,   "fresh  is  everything"  con- 


demnation are  canned  goods  that  have 
tasted  so  good  for  so  long  (many  of  them 
for  decades)  that  they  have  become  clas- 
sics in  their  own  way.  Here  are  ten  of  the 
worthiest  canned  treats  in  America,  pro- 
viding gastronomic  experiences  above  and 
beyond  the  Spam-to-fruit-cocktail  spec- 
trum. Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  are 
available  at  groceries  nationwide. 

Mrs.  Feamow's  Delicious  Brunswick  Stew  with  Chicken. 

Burgoo,  gumbo,  and  this  stew  are  classic 
southern  communal  public  dishes,  de  ri- 
gueur  at  political  rallies  and  family  re- 
unions (in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina  the  stew  is  a  traditional  barbecue 
side  dish).  This  succulent  canned  version 
has  lima  beans,  carrots,  al  dente  shoe-peg 
corn,  tomatoes  and  potatoes,  and  chunks 
of  chicken,  once  placed  by  hand  into  each 
can.  Made  by  the  same  firm  since  the 
1930s,  when  Mrs.  Feamow  prepared  six 
cans  of  the  stew  and  took  them  to  the 
Women's  Exchange.  Available  in  Virgin- 
ia, Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
call  (804)  746-1928. 

Broadcast  Corned  Beef  Hash.  Garnished  with  a 
poached  egg,  the  scratch  version  (based  on 
savory  leftovers)  was  once  the  linchpin  of 
the  famous  Pullman-car  breakfasts  served 
on  railroad  journeys  across  America. 
Broadcast's  canned  version  actually  tastes 
good,  with  its  shreds  of  beef  and  readily 
identifiable,  albeit  dehydrated,  cubed  po- 
tatoes. A  crispy  crust  is  part  of  the  ritual 
(use  a  lightly  buttered  nonstick  frying  pan 
over  very  low  heat). 

Ro*tel  Tomatoes  and  Green  Chilies.  Fresh  tomatoes 
having  become  for  the  most  part  inedible 
impostors,  these  canned  tomatoes  make  a 
surprisingly  superior  alternative.  Ro'tel's 
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ULTIMATE  GIFTS  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  TASTES' 

Rte.  106,  West  Bridgewater,  MA  02379         (508)  580-1019 
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lis  holi&ay  Reason  give  the  gift  that  lasts  a  lifetime,  an  original 
3rk  of  artAfictured  is  a  sampling  of  the  many  rare  and  exquisite 
ms  presently  available  for  immediate  delivery,  to  that  special 
meone  in  your  life. 

Willowbropk  offers  complete  interior  design  services. 
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is  a  product  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas,  a  combination  of  tomatoes  and 
chopped  green  chili  peppers  spiked  with 
cilantro  and  spices. 

Available  diced  or  whole,  Ro  •  tel  toma- 
toes are  a  "secret"  ingredient  of  southern 
and  southwestern  cooking,  thrown  into 
chili,  stews,  as  well  as  a  god-awful,  madly 
popular  dip  made  with  pasteurized  process 
cheese  (bag  of  Fritos  and  VCR  also  re- 
quired). At  stores  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, or  call  the  canner  Knapp-Sherrill,  at 
(512)464-7843. 

Le  Sueur  Very  Young  Small  Early  Peas.  Even  if  one 
never  eats  these,  the  can  lends  an  air  of 
opulence  to  a  larder.  The  label — elegant, 
silvery,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  and  glittering 
gold  lettering — is  so  stunning  that  wield- 
ing a  can  opener  in  its  vicinity  feels  a  little 
like  participating  in  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  a  priceless  canvas.  The  tiny  peas 
inside  wink  like  jewels.  Art  for  a  little  over 
seventy  cents  a  can. 

Dominique's  U.S.  Senate  Bean  Soup.  Bean  soup  is 
served  every  day  in  the  Senate  restau- 
rant— the  result,  some  say,  of  a  declara- 
tion sponsored  around  1900  by  Senator 
Fred  Thomas  Dubois  of  Idaho.  The  Wash- 
ington restaurateur  Dominique  D'Ermo 
sampled  the  soup  and  proclaimed  that  he 
could  make  it  better.  So,  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  challenged  him  to  do  it.  In  a 
subsequent  senatorial  blind  tasting,  Domi- 
nique's recipe  won  hands  down.  It  is  a  live- 
ly, satisfying  concoction  of  chicken  broth, 
navy  beans,  and  vegetables,  without  a 
trace  of  MSG  or  preservatives. 

Borden's  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.  Civil  War  sol- 
diers relied  on  Gail  Borden's  patented 
product,  and  grizzled  chuck-wagon  cooks 
sang  its  praises  on  the  trail  ("No  teats  to 
pull,  no  hay  to  pitch;/You  just  punch  a 
hole  in  the  son-of-a-bitch  .  .  .").Whydo 
we  care  today?  Largely  because  without  it 
there  would  be  no  Key  Lime  Pie,  Florida's 
great  contribution  to  dessert,  a  densely 
caloric,  tangy-sweet  combination  of  lime 
juice,  condensed  milk,  and  egg  yolks. 

Progresso  Eggplant  Appetizer.  A. k. a.  caponata,  a 
versatile  and  tasty  Italian  melange  of  egg- 
plant, celery,  olives,  capers,  tomato,  and 
so  forth.  Terrific  on  water  biscuits  or  as  an 
omelet  filling. 

Ray's  Delicious  Chilli  with  Beans.  Yes,  two  els,  as  in 
Illinois,  where  it  has  been  made  by  the 
DeFrates  family  since  1953;  the  time-warp 
orange  label  has  not  changed  since  then  j 
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cheeses,  meats  and  spices. 

Then  we  put  our  pasta 
in  specially  designed  con- 
tainers to  seal  in  the  fresh 
taste. 
And  date- 
stamp  each 
package,  so 
you  know 
exactly 
howfresh. 

Finally, 
we  rush  it  to 
supermarkets 
in  refrigerated 
trucks.  .  \ 

We  can't  think 
of  anybody  who  goes  to  this 
much  trouble  to  make  pasta. 

Then  again,  we  can't 
think  of  anybody  who  makes 
pasta  this  good. 


< 


If  you're  like  most  people, 
^  you've  tried  pasta 
in  every  form  im- 
aginable. Canned 
entrees.  Frozen 
)  dinners.  And  of 
course,  dried. 
But  if  you  really  love  pasta, 
there's  no  substitute  for  the 


kind  that's  made  fresh,  and 
kept  that  way  The 
kind  we  make  at 
Contadina  Fresh?1 
We  start  with 
choice  natural 
ingredients,  like 
durum  flour,  whole 
eggs,  imported 


In  your  grocer's 
refrigerated  section. 

©  1 988  Pasta  tk  Cheese,  Inc 
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either.  Full-flavored  though  somewhat 
mild,  it  makes  for  excellent  cold-weather 
eating.  Ray's  contains  no  bizarre  additives; 
it  consists  of  just  beans,  beef,  water, 
spices,  and  salt.  There  is  also  Ray's  Coney 
Sauce  (basically  the  "chilli"  without 
beans),  to  "glorify"  hot  dogs.  Combine  a 
can  of  each  for  a  meaty  double  whammy.  A 
wallop  of  Tabasco  sauce  would  not  be 
amiss  either.  At  Illinois  grocery  stores,  or 
call  (217)  523-2777. 

Woodland  Pantry  Cream  of  Wild  Mushroom  Soup.  A  lot 
has  been  done  with,  and  to,  America's 
favorite  soup,  condensed  cream  of  mush- 
room— mostly  things  best  forgotten,  like 
that  1950s  suburban  one-dish  menace 
Tuna-Noodle  Casserole.  This  is  the  patri- 
cian version  sans  button  mushrooms.  Pro- 
duced by  the  mushroom  specialists  W.J. 
Clark  &  Company  of  Chicago,  it  is  redo- 
lent with  the  fragrant,  woodsy  character  of 
porcini  and  wild  champignons.  Mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  milk  or  cream,  it  is 
good  enough  to  eat  as  is.  Available  nation- 
wide in  specialty-food  stores,  or  call  (312) 
421-3676. 

Graber  Tree-Ripened  Olives.  Meaty,  with  a  superb, 
nutlike  flavor,  these  olives  have  not 
changed  a  whit  since  "Dad"  Graber  pro- 
cessed the  first  ones,  in  1894.  Cured  in  a 
solution  that  omits  the  iron  compounds 
customarily  used  to  ensure  a  uniform, 
black  color,  the  olives  turn  a  delightful 
Italian  Renaissance  greenish-brown  and 
acquire  a  mellow  taste  of  surprising  com- 
plexity. Available  in  California,  or  call 
(714)983-1761.  —Joni  Miller 


Have  a  Very 


TV  Christmas 


4 
u     Decora  ti  • 


There  is  one  place  left  where  the  holidays 
deliver  on  their  promise — television. 

Music  is  a  seasonal  must.  Some  Luddites 
still  venture  out  to  live  concerts.  But  do 
they  get  to  see  Alvin  and  the  Chipmunks, 
Dolly  Parton,  Andy  Williams,  Kenny 
Rogers?  The  Naval  Academy  Glee  Club? 
Julie  Andrews?The  Boston  Pops? So  you're 
a  highbrow  Yuletider:  this  month  PBS  will 
give  you  the  folk  carolers  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Mary  backed  by  the  New  York  Choral 
Society  and  a  forty-four- piece  orchestra; 
Bravo  offers  carols  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  Chamber  Choir  (tastefully  illus- 
trated  with  images  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art);  while  the  Arts  6k  Enter- 
tainment  network  weighs  in  with  another 
i  philic   treat,   "Christmas  at  West- 
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Superb  pair  of 
Regency  library 
chairs,  circa  1810. 


iKentshire 

37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


fhe  scent  of  my  Rigaud  candle  in  the  foyer  welcomes  my  guests.  Its  fragrance  creates  the  cozy 
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atmosphere  in  our  library,  and  its  bouquet  makes  our  suite  at  the  Connaught  more  like  home. 
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Even  unlit,  it  perfumes  the  linen  closet.  Days  and  days  of  wonderful  fragrance, 
lii     I'll  pick  up  a  few  more  ai  |)()[\|V\/|  R  One  as  a  gift,  the  rest  for 
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THALASSA 

in  solid  18k  gold  or  a  combination  of  gold  and  stainless  steel. 

Handcrafted  in  Switzerland.  Water  resistant. 

One  with  moon  phase,  day,  date  and  dual  time  zone. 

The  very  latest  from  The  Thalassa  Collection. 

Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 

From  #995  to  #45,000. 


Bradshaw's  Jewelers 
Dothan,  AL 


Edward  Ayre  Jewelers 
Washington,  DC 


Landmark  Jewelers 
Phoenix,  AZ 


Scheherazade  Jewelers 
Edina,  MN 


Stefano  Jewelers 
New  York,  NY 


©  1988,  Jean  Lassale,  Inc.,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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aduca  didn't  start  as  history. 


.came  it. 


\n  unmatched  level  ol  porcelain 
refinement,  puritj  ol  color  and  the 
Intricate  hand  applied  detail  thai 
identifies  the  i  reation  ol  the  Doccia 
porcelain  works  ol  Florence   \ 
vanguard  presence  in  the  styles  ot 
the  times,  assuring  the  world 
we  will  be  both  pari  ol  the 
pas)  and  abreast  of  the 
future  lor  literature  write 
Richard-Ginori,  il  Madison 
Avenue.  \Y\Y  10010 
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Sec  history  in  the  making  at  Geary's  Beverly  Hills  and  fine  shops  everywhere. 


BRUSSELS-  CRA  ND  'PLA  CE 


Belgium.  The  key  to  Europe. 


In  Belgium,  you'll  savor  the  diversity  of 
the  European  experience  —  and  yet  still 
feel  at  home  The  warmest  of  welcomes 
awaits  you.  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
tavf  :-e  the  hallmark  of  Belgian 

hospitality  in  every  price  range.  You'll  meet 

o  came  here  on  a  . 
sever  )  stayed  It's  easy 


to  understand  why :  because  you'll  also 
meet  the  Belgians,  people  who  speak  your 
language  and  are  happy  to  share  with  you 
the  "good  life"  of  their  unique  country, 
where  traditional  values  mark  time  to 
the  heartbeat  of  modern  Europe. 

Tourist  Office  (2 12) 
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in  Tourist  Office 


minster."  Throw  in  such  perennial  favor- 
ites as  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and 
a  few  inevitable  Messiahs,  and  you've  got 
enough  culture  to  start  a  yogurt  factory. 

In  December,  Jimmy  Stewart  and  Don- 
na Reed  crooning  "Buffalo  Gals"  becomes 
almost  as  ubiquitous  a  TV  sight  as  Mort 
Downey  jabbing  a  thick  finger  in  the  face 
of  some  cowering  liberal.  Other  seasonal 
cinematic  standards,  like  Miracle  on  Thir- 
ty-fourth Street,  A  Christmas  Carol,  and 
Holiday  Inn  combine  to  wallpaper  the  tube 
with  happy  endings.  Made-for-TV  jobs 
like  "The  Promise"  and  "A  Gift  of  Love" 
update  the  bathos.  Not  to  mention  "A 
Very  Brady  Christmas,"  new  this  year  but 
sure  to  become  a  classic.  Finally,  there  is 
the  granddaddy  of  holiday  programming, 
WPIX's  "Yule  Log,"  twenty-three  years 
aflame  and  still  burning  strong,  this 
Christmas  Eve  and  morn  in  nearly  twelve 
million  homes  across  the  country. 

— David  Ruben 


The  Stalin 
Hour 

Keen  on  meeting  the  in- 
creased demand,  the  Arts 
&  Entertainment  cable 
network  has  been  pro- 
gramming lots  on  the  So- 
viet Union.  Foremost 
among  these  offerings  is 
"Stalin:  The  Red  Tsar,"  a 
four-part  major  biography 
(by  television  standards)  produced  in  Eng- 
land and  airing  weekly  from  November  14 
to  December  5. 

With  the  Bathwater 

Great  bath  takers,  the  Romans  made  fra- 
grance an  integral  part  of  their  elaborate 
washing  rituals.  After  entering  the  ther- 
mae, or  bathing  rooms,  the  Roman  bather 
was  rubbed  with  perfumed  oils;  then  he 
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VICTORIAN 

PEARL  JEWELRY  FROM 

THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION 

It'll  be  a  lustrous  moment  when  you  present  her 
with  Victorian  Pearl  Set  Jewelry  from  the  Fortunoff 
Collection.  The  15  karat  gold  and  pearl  necklace, 
circa  1880.  S 2,800.  The  15  karat  gold,  pearl  and  lapis 
lazuli  pin  pendant,  circa  1870.  S  1,600.  The  18  karat 
gold  and  pearl  ring,  circa  1880.  S275.  The  18  karat 
gold,  pearl  and  enamel  bracelet,  circa  1880.   85,500. 

Fortunoff,  the  source 


681  Fifth  Avenue  and  Westbury,  New  York,  Wayne  and  Paramus.  New  Jersey.  Call  toll  free  (800)  223-2326.  Ad 
nu  mr  r  "80.  Antique  merchandise  is  available  at  our  New  York  store  only.  If  you  are  interested  in  selling  your  antique 
jewelry,  contact  Susan  Volk  or  Judy  Becker  at  our  N.Y.C.  store  or  our  800  number.  Copyright  1988  Fortunoff. 
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AMERICAN  19TH  CENTURY  SILVER 
FROM  THE  FORTUNOFF  COLLECTION 

AoJ  a  traditional  touch  to  contemporary  entertaining.  A  pair 
of  i  andlestidu  by  s.  Kirk  ik  Son.  Baltimore,  circa  1880  $3,000  the 
pair  Basket  by  Bailey  &  Co  .  Philadelphia,  circa  1850  12,500. 
ceboat  by  Jones,  Ball  &  Co  Boston  circa  1850.  H.750. Pepper 
shakers  b)   \   I    Warner,  Baltimore,  circa  1840    1900  the  pair, 

Fortunoff,  the  source 
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CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


exercised,  had  his  skin  scraped  smooth, 
got  a  massage,  and  took  a  warm- water  soak 
followed  by  a  refreshing  icy  plunge.  The 
final  destination  in  this  five-hour  moisture 
marathon  was  the  unctuarium,  where  rare 
and  costly  perfumes  were  applied  in  a  fra- 
granced  rubdown. 

All  that  sweetly  perfumed  ablution  may 
be  impractical  now  but  not  impossible  to 
relive  in  some  of  its  basic  aspects.  Today's 
bath  fragrances  come  from  two  basic 
sources,  the  small-scale,  craft-oriented 
company  and  the  international  designer- 
perfumer.  Consider  the  products  from  The 
Thymes  Lim- 
ited, a  small  ar- 
tisanal  opera- 
tion in  Minne- 
apolis that  man- 
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ufactures  a  bevy  of  special  bath  products. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  handmade 
soaps,  ranging  from  simple  florals — garde- 
nia, amaryllis,  and  day  lily — to  citrus- 
based  blends.  These  are  beautifully 
wrapped  in  handmade  Japanese  rice  paper, 
ribbons,  and  leaves.  The  line  extends  to 
bath  salts  and  gels  as  well  as  bedroom  prod- 
ucts— drawer  sachets,  bed  pillows,  and  so 
on.  The  Thymes  piece  de  resistance,  com- 
bining bath  and  room  fragrances,  is  the 
Battenburg  and  Lace  Collection. 

All  the  major  fragrance  houses  make 
bath  products,  but  Jean  Patou's  stand  out. 
In  September  the  French  creator  of  the 
perfume  Joy  introduced  "1000"  de  Bain — 
a  soap,  foaming  gel,  dusting-powder,  and 
body  lotion — which  is  probably  the  most 
extravagant  bath-fragrance  collection  in 
the  world.  The  line  is  based  on  "1000"  de 
Jean  Patou,  introduced  in  1972,  a  rich  flo- 
ral fragrance,  instantly  recognizable  by  its 
profuse  violet  notes,  which  combines 
some  of  the  rarest  essences  available.  In 
the  "1000"  mix  are  an  exotic  Chinese 
osmanthus  and  jasmine  grandiflorum,  a 
very  precious  kind  harvested  at  night. 
Though  none  of  us  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  five-hour  thermal  immersion,  Patou's 
"  1 000"  de  Bain  can  be  our  modern  version 
of  the  ancient  ritual.  — Jill  Resnick 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  PALM  BEACH,  HONOLULU 

OPENING  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FALL  1988 
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The  World's  Largest  Collection  of  Colored  Gemstoncs 
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'St.  rhomas.V.I.  I SOSlores Worldwide 


IN  JAPAN,  IT'S  MATSUMOTO  CASTLE. 
IN  NEW  YORK,  IT'S  THE  HELMSLEY  PALACE. 
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d  appointments  fit  for  royalty-you-our  guests. 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street)  v      New  York,  NY  10022. 


THE  ONLY  PALACE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WHERE  THE  QUEEN  STANDS  GUARD. 


Leona  M.  Helmsley,  President 


For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800/221-4982  in  NY,  212/888-1624. 
TELEX:  640-543.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 

The  only  hotel  in  New  York  to  ever  receive  the 

®  Five  Diamond  Awaxd44#4^ 

cIh<f]eadinf Hotels  of  thfWorld® 


AU  C  TTONS 


Jus  the  thing  under  the  tree:  a  rare  tekke-bird  asmalyk,  at  the  Christie's  sale  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets,  December  6. 


All  the  holiday  catalogs  arriving  al- 
most daily  at  this  time  of  year  are 
reminders  that,  by  cleverly  placing 
order  bids,  you  can  turn  the  auction 
world  into  a  sort  of  private,  do-it- 
yourself  version  of  the  famed  Neiman  Mar- 
cus catalog.  However  you  take  advantage 
of  the  myriad  end-of-year  auctions,  here 
are  the  sales  and  items  that  ought  to  be 
o  insidered  tor  the  art-and-collectibles  sec- 
tion on  your  holiday  wish  list. 

Sotheby's  and  Christie's  inaugurate  the 

month   with   their  big-time,    big-bucks 

American  painting  sales,  on  the  first  and 

nd.    respectively.    1    suppose   overall 

el  ■     may  have  an  edge  in  the  more 

formal,  mid-  to  late-nineteenth-century 

th  works  by  ( )hase,  Hassam, 

le,  or  1'eto.  Bur  ( Christie's  has  pulled 

nifi<  ant  <  i  irpi  irate  (  <>llec- 

ti(  >n,  that  of  fin-  ( .l.ihr  I  orpi  irati<  »n  of 

: . i . « <  ti<  ut,  wliu  I.  features 

:    en  \tm  rican  lm| 

I  '  th. in  iu<  tit  h  .ii  ili.it 

n  the  fir 
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semiannual  major  Oriental  sales.  The 
more  focused,  fine  Chinese  ceramics  and 
works  of  art  sale,  at  Christie's,  is  built 
around  Han,  northern  Wei,  and  Tang 
material  as  well  as  some  brilliant  archaic 
bronzes  from  a  Far  Eastern  collection. 

On  the  ninth  and  tenth  Christie's  has 
two  New  York  sales  in  fields  we  have  not 
much  covered  for  a  while:  important 
twentieth-century  decorative  arts  and 
architectural  designs  and  commissions. 
The  former  features  a  naughty,  life-size 


Will  this  early  El  Greco  leapfrog  its  estimate? 


lacquered  panel  of  1927  depicting  Jose- 
phine Baker,  one  of  six  such  panels  by  the 
important  Parisian  art  deco  craftsman  Jean 
Dunand. 

Sotheby's  and  Christie's  hold  their 
semiannual  major  Oriental  carpet  and  rug 
sales  in  New  York  on  the  third  and  sixth  of 
this  month,  respectively.  The  Sotheby's 
sale  is  huge — more  than  250  lots — and 
built  around  key  collections,  such  as  the 
fifteen  classic,  room-size  Persian  carpets 
from  the  Boone  estate  and  the  tribal  rugs 
from  a  midwestern  collector.  The  star  of 
the  Christie's  East  sale  should  be  a  tekke- 
bird  asmalyk,  a  ceremonial  Turkoman  ca- 
mel cover,  in  a  design  so  rare  that  there  are 
only  twelve  known  examples  (estimated  at 
$25,000  to  $35,000). 

There  will  be  a  strong  flurry  of  activity 
in  several  major  Continental  markets  early 
in  the  month.  From  the  first  to  the  third, 
Christie's  Rome  features  jewelry,  silver, 
and  watches.  Later  in  the  month,  on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  there  will  be  ses- 
sions o(  old-master  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury pictures,  drawings,  prints,  and  en- 
gravings. In  Monaco  on  the  fourth,  Chris- 
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Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 

If  you're  looking  for  color  —  rich,  pure,  bril- 
liant color  —  you  would  do  well  to  consider  this 
nineteenth  century  silk  needlepoint,  but  don't 
expect  to  find  many  rugs  like  it.  Photographed 
at  the  Rogers  Memorial  Show  House  and  now 
part  of  Hakimian's  great  collection  of  antique 
carpets,  it's  Asian  heritage  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  subtle  touches  displayed  in  this  glo- 
rious guest  room.  "I  designed  the  room  as  a 
statement  on  color,  an  orientalist  room  in  a 
magnificent  Stanford  White  house.  I  was  look- 
ing for  an  exotic  quality  and  found  it  almost  im- 
mediately in  this  magical  jewel-like  carpet."  A 
perfect  tribute  from  the  remarkable  designer 
who  chose  this  Hakimian,  the  truly  gifted 
Samuel  Botero. 


F.    J.    HAKIMIAN,    INC. 

Distinctive  European  and  Oriental  Carpets 
Antique  Rugs  and  Period  Tapestries. 

136  East  57th  Street,  Suite  201 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-371-6900 
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Love  rings  true. 

Tiffany  presents  diamond 

band  rings  set  in  platinum  with 

brilliant  cut  or  baguette  diamonds, 

from  $5,000  to  $45,000. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 
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Charming  Prendergast  at  the  Christie's  American  painting  sale,  December  2. 


tie's  has  its  usual  semiannual  surfeit  of 
largely  French  old  masters,  exquisite 
French  and  Continental  furniture,  ob- 
jets,  and  precious  French  ceramics.  On 
the  seventh  and  eighth  at  the  Westbury 
Hotel,  Habsburg,  Feldman  will  hold  its 
first  full-fledged  sale  in  New  York,  of 
clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  the  annual 
Christmas-gifts  auction  at  New  York's 
William  Doyle  Galleries,  this  year  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  can  tell  you  (al- 
though they'd  probably  rather  keep  it  a 
secret)  what  a  treasure  trove  of  small,  por- 
table objets  it  is — most  of  which  will  likely 
sell  for  less  than  $500. 

There  are  ample  reasons  to  extend  one's 
holiday-gift  search  to  the  London  sales. 
On  the  first  and  second  in  London,  Sothe- 
by's will  offer  illustrated  and  children's 
books,  a  sale  that  features  a  very  special 
American  collection  of  some  350  books, 
most  in  mint  condition  and  of  great  rarity, 
ranging  from  the  first  English  edition  of 
The  Pied  Piper  (1605)  to  first  editions  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  The  Wizard  of  Oz- 

On  the  sixth,  the  Christie's  South  Ken- 
sington sale  of  picture  frames  and  artists' 
materials  offers  splendid  opportunities  for 
one-of-a-kind-gift  buying.  On  the  evening 
of  the  seventh,  Sotheby's  London  will 
present  ;i  session  of  old-master  paintings. 
The  sale,  built  around  a  group  of  paintings 
from  ilu-  collection  of  the  late  Smith  Afri- 
( .in  mining  millionaire  Sii  Joseph  Robin- 
son, I'  aturefi  sue  li  1 1  nr  1 1  n;ti  ics  as  bra  BaitO- 

lommeo,  1  nms  I  [als,  Pietet  <.  K  I  loo<  h, 
I'  lulus  Potter,  and  |a<  i  ib  s.tti  Ruisdael.  But 


suspense  centers  on  the  fate  of  an  early, 
atypical  View  of  Mt.  Sinai  by  the  redoubt- 
able El  Greco. 

In  New  York  on  the  fourth,  Sotheby's 
will  be  out  to  prove  that  lightning  can 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place,  in  a  sale  the 
wags  have  dubbed  "Son  of  Warhol."  It  is 
almost  too  much  to  believe.  Workmen 
preparing  to  remove  file  cabinets  from 
Warhol's  New  York  town  house  were 
astonished  to  discover,  crammed  into  the 
hollow  space  beneath  the  bottom  drawer 
of  the  top  cabinet,  dozens  of  unmounted 
gemstones,  designer  jewelry,  and  watches 
now  estimated  at  more  than  $1.2  million. 
A  visit  to  this  sale  could  provide  the  ulti- 
mate Christmas  present  this  year. 

If  your  tastes  run  toward  the  fantastic 
more  than  the  precious,  take  in  the  Sothe- 
by's fine  books  and  manuscripts  sale  on 
the  fourteenth,  where  a  somewhat  unchar- 
acteristic lot  may  take  the  day.  Imagine 
owning  Orson  Welles's  own,  actual, 
marked-up  manuscript  text  of  the  noto- 
rious "War  of  the  Worlds"  radio  broadcast 
of  1938,  which  purported  to  be  live  report- 
age of  a  successful  Martian  invasion  and 
practically  caused  a  national  panic. 

Then  there's  always  the  question  of 
what  to  give  the  incorrigible  old  curmud- 
geon on  your  gift  list.  Well,  here's  just  the 
thing.  On  the  seventeenth,  in  New  York 
at  the  Sotheby's  semiannual  Collectors' 
Carousel,  weighing  in  at  an  estimate  of 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  is  the  actual  hat  that 
Margaret  Hamilton  wore  as  the  Wicked 
Witch  of  the  West  in  The  Wizard  of  Ot 

— James  R.  Lyons 
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fHE   LIVELY   ARTS 


Last  fall,  a  hlue-tunicked  singer  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mongolia, 
newly  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  stood  on  the  stage  of  the  inti- 
mate Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Audito- 
rium, at  the  Asia  Society  in  New  York. 
Davaa  Tserendavaa  gave,  according  to 
Robert  Palmer  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"spellbinding  demonstrations"  of  khoomei, 
harmonic  singing  in  which  the  performer 
simultaneously  vocalizes  a  low-register 
drone  and  a  high,  fluting  melody. 

As  the  applause  at  last  ebbed,  a  group 
headed  backstage,  led  by  a  handsome, 
ebullient  woman  with  distinguished 
cheekbones  and  the  elegant  carriage  and 
high-piled  hair  that  suggest  a  former  ballet 
student.  Beate  Gordon,  the  director  of  the 
perk  rming  arts,  films,  and  lectures  at  New 
York's  Asia  Society,  burst  into  the  green- 
room, flung  open  her  arms,  and  cried, 
"You  were  all  wonderful!" 

Among  those  congratulating  the  per- 
formrrs  were  the  experimental  artists  El- 
liott Sharp,  a  guitarist-composer  with  a 
percussion  group  called  Carbon,  and  Mer- 
edith Monk,  a  singer,  composer,  and  film- 
maker, who  were  scheduled  to  appear 
shortly  in  the  Next  Wave  Festival,  at  the 


A  real  Bengali  Chhou  dancer — in  velvet,  not  silk. 
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From  asia 
with  LOVE 


BY  CORINNE  K.  HOEXTER 


before  heard  it  sung  by 
its  native  interpreters. 
"It's  a  matter  of  tuning 
the  cavities  in  the 
skull,"  Sharp  observed. 
"Once  you  hear  the 
right  sounds,  it's  like 
riding  a  bicycle — you 
know  when  you've  got 
it,  and  you  never  for- 
get." But  even  for  those 
born  into  the  tradition, 
it  does  not  come  easy. 
"When  I  first  learned  to 
sing  khoomei,"  Tseren- 
davaa told  him  through 
an  interpreter,  "my 
throat  was  sore  for  three 
years." 

Unusual  as  their  ap- 
pearance was,  the  Mon- 
golian musicians  and 
dancers  had  simply  be- 
come the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  Beate  Gordon's 
discoveries.  Her  job — 
"the  most  interesting  in 
the  world,"  she  calls 
it — is  largely  her  own 
invention.  In  her  eigh- 
teen years  at  the  Asia 
Society,  she  has  commuted  across  the 
Pacific  the  way  financiers  commute  to 
Westchester,  bringing  thirty-five  troupes 
from  thirteen  countries  to  tour  over  450 
North  American  cities.  She  is  receptive  to 
emerging  art  forms,  but  above  all  she  aims 
to  track  down  those  practitioners  of  van- 
ishing, pure  Asian  art  forms  least  adulter- 
ated by  the  global  language  of  Hollywood 
films,  television,  and  Western  music. 

Despite  her  air  of  a  grande  dame  from 
the  Old  World,  Gordon  has  the  curiosity 
of  the  born  explorer.  Prospecting  for  new 
wonders,  she  has  crossed  monsoon-swoll- 
en rivers  and  driven  through  114-degree 
heat  in  west  Bengal.  She  has  presided  in  a 
saroi  ig  ( >ver  the  revels  <  >f  former  headhunt- 
-  longh  isc  in  Borneo.  She  has 
in  a  Mongolian  yurt 
and,  fighting  ..If  altitude  sickness,  lugged 
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Beate  Gordon  commutes  to  Asia  the  way  financiers  commute  to  West- 
chester. Her  goal:  to  bring  back  art  forms  untainted  by  Hollywood. 


sa,  Tibet.  She  has  awakened  at  three  A.M. 
on  a  mat  in  a  forest  hut  in  Purulia  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  risen  to  watch  the 
primitive  Chhau  dancers  emerge  by  torch- 
light from  the  total  darkness  that  is  all  but 
banished  from  our  modern  world.  Amid 
the  flickering  shadows  she  has  seen  their 
vigorous  reenactments,  in  mime  and  mar- 
tial arts,  of  the  tales  of  gods  and  heroes 
from  the  Ramayana. 

Once  Gordon  has  sighted  her  quarry, 
often  her  hardest  task  is  convincing  the 
local  officials  that  Americans  want  the 
original,  undiluted  versions  of  their  classic 
dances.  Well  aware  that  they  usually  do 
not  really  believe  her,  she  always  returns 
for  the  dress  rehearsal  to  be  sure  they  have 
not  slipped  in  any  "improvements."  The 
false  notes  she  has  rejected  take  many 
forms.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  con- 
fronted with  a  huge  ensemble  singing  a 
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Moi  love  song  meant  tor  two.  On 

-.  she  found  the  Chhau  dancers  not 

m  their  authentic,  plain  cotton  costumes 

i    in  velvet  but  in  overly  refined  masks  and 

eous  silk  robes  a  maharaja  had  made 

hem  after  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the 

10s. 

Gordon  looks  above  all  tor  "simplicity, 
control,  and  understatement" — hallmarks 
she  rinds  equally  in  the  classic  Asian  per- 
forming arts  and  such  influential  modern 
forms  as  butoh,  the  tradition-rooted  avant- 
garde  dance  technique  from  Japan.  Philip 
Glass,  a  sometime  visitor  and  guest  artist 
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Gordon  backstage  with  Indian  Kathakali  dancers. 

m  the  Asia  Society,  is  one  of  many  Amer- 
ican arrets  striving  in  ways  of  their  own  for 
these  same  qualities.  The  society's  com- 
mitment to  what  Glass  calls  "the  right 
xt  ;ind  atmosphere  for  seeing  and 
understanding  Asian  performing  arts"  pro- 
unique  stimuli  fur  Western  creativi- 
ry.  Another  distinguished  visitor,  Martha 
( iraham  exhilarated  by  the  Tibe- 

i  mu  i<  and  lan<  e  troupe  ( iordon 
-lit  to  Ameri<  i  that  she  wanted,  she 
u|   on  the    tag<   an  i  dam  e 
'a nli  tru  n 

r  Ion    cornet    "i,  ■ 
(he  t  the  Asia  So  iet    !  uild 


in  1981,  phone  lines  go  out  around  the 
country  and  across  the  Pacific  to  twenty- 
two  countries  oi  Asia.  The  air  crackles 
with  a  sense  of  constant- 
ly erupting  crisis.  The 
managers  of  touring 
companies  will  seek 
help  with  disasters  rang- 
ing from  the  loss  in  tran- 
sit oi  irreplaceable  in- 
struments to  the  heart 
attack  of  a  Kathakali 
dancer  in  Boston.  Re- 
quests arrive  for  a  per- 
formance in  Portland, 
Maine — or  Oregon — by 
one  of  a  stable  of  Asian 
artists  based  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps 
an  Indian  dancer  or  a 
Beijing  opera  star. 

Gordon  and  her  staff 
take  it  all  in  their  stride, 
at  the  same  time  holding  open  house  for 
touring  artists  from  Tokyo  or  Brooklyn 
who  may  drop  in  at  any  time.  "Hello,  how 
are  you?"  she  calls  in  unfeigned  delight  as  a 
small,  middle-aged  Japanese  woman  with 
a  self-contained  air  stands  in  the  door,  and 
then  drops  briefly  into  Japanese.  Intro- 
duced as  Suzushi  Hanayagi,  the  visitor 
suddenly  smiles,  holding  out  a  box  of 
cookies,  whose  buttery  scent — like 
Proust's  madeleine — wafts  Mrs.  Gordon 
back  to  her  Viennese  childhood.  "Don't 
you  just  love  them?"  she  says,  offering  the 
cookies  to  everyone  in  sight. 

She  explains  that  she  has  known  Ha- 
nayagi for  more  than  twenty  years  as  a 
dancer  in  the  style  called  jiuta-mai,  an 
intense,  concentrated  traditional  Japa- 
nese dance  performed  in  private  parlors. 
When  Robert  Wilson  and  David  Byrne 
were  looking  for  a  choreographer  for  the 
"Knee  Plays,"  she  showed  them  tapes  of 
Hanayagi,  and  they  wanted  her  to  come  to 
Minneapolis  to  work  with  them.  Reached 
in  Tokyo,  Hanayagi  was  dubious.  "You 
must  go,"  Gordon  told  her.  "This  is  world- 
class.  "  So,  finally  she  did  go,  won  the  New 
York  dance  community's  Bessie  award  for 
her  choreography,  and  is  now  at  work  on 
several  other  Wilson  projects. 

Gordon,   meanwhile,   proceeds  with 
planning  the  major  tours  and  the  calendar 
ot  events  that  fill  Mrs.  Wallace's  plush  lit- 
tle theatei  <  :a<  h  season:  a  film  series  from 
Sri  Lanka  01  Korea;  a  conversation  with 
1  Iv  mg  plumbing  the  ambi- 
fM  Butterfly;  aworkshopoi  aper- 
nt  of  butoh;  a 
Ian  "i  the 


Chinese  bowed  fiddle  called  the  erhu — or 
one  by  the  modern  Japanese  saxophonist- 
composer  Ryo  Noda.  This  autumn  saw  the 


The  painted  actors  of  the  populist  Kathakali  enact  gods  of  ancient  myth. 


first  American  tour  of  Namsadang  (farm- 
ers' festival  music),  a  carnival-like  enter- 
tainment growing  out  of  traditional  Kore- 
an harvest  rituals,  featuring  the  virtuosic 
drummer-dancers  called  Samul-nori, 
masked  dance-drama,  puppet  plays,  and  a 
kind  of  acrobatics.  Broadening  the  hori- 
zons ever  further,  Gordon  organized  an 
Australian  festival  (concluding  this 
month),  in  which  a  contemporary  cham- 
ber group  called  Terra  Australis  served  as 
counterpoint  to  an  ancient  ritual  per- 
formed by  aborigine  sand  painters,  pre- 
viously seen  abroad  only  in  Paris.  Most  of 
their  paintings  are  too  sacred  to  be  created 
before  any  audience — least  of  all  before  a 
woman.  But  having  chosen  one  that  was 
sufficiently  secular,  for  twenty-four  hours 
spread  over  two  days  they  chanted  one  of 
their  mythical  song-stories,  while  execut- 
ing the  image  with  pulverized  termite  nests 
on  the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  stage  as  the 

A  Chhau  dancer  as  Ganesh:  a  Gordon  import. 
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fou've  been  working  like  one  foryears, 
it's  time  you  threw  yourself  a  bone. 

low  that  you've  made  it  to  the  top,  it's  time  you  rewarded  yourself  with  a  bottle 
f  our  finest  cognac.True,Courvoisier  XO  may  cost  about  $100,  but  that's  nothing 
ompared  to  the  dues  you've  already  paid. 


send  a  gift  of  Courvoisier  XO  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  call  1-800-238-4373. 
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audience  came  and  went.  When  the  work 
was  finished,  they  danced  on  it  to  destroy 
it,  as  their  tribal  laws  demand. 

Rom  in  Vienna,  fluent  in  Japanese, 
Beate  Gordon  has  lived  a  life  as  extraordi- 
nary as  her  job.  In  1929,  when  she  was 
five,  her  father,  the  pianist  Leo  Sirota,  was 
invited  to  teach  at  the  Imperial  Academy 
in  Tokyo  and  settled  his  family  there  via 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Little  Beate 
learned  to  speak  the  language  of  her  new 
country  in  three  months. 

In  1936  her  parents  took  her  out  of  the 
hated  Prussian  school,  where  Nazi  ideolo- 
gy was  by  then  enshrined,  and  returned  to 
Vienna  for  six  months  of  cultural  refresh- 
ment. Then  it  was  home  to  Japan,  where 
she  had  to  enroll  in  the  American  school, 
known  to  the  Germans,  because  the 
American  girls  dated  and  wore  lipstick,  as 
"Sodom  and  Gomorrah  "  She  breezed 
through,  graduating  in  1939  and  enrolling 
at  Mills  College,  in  Oakland.  She  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1942. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  cut  her  off  from  her 
parents,  she  used  her  knowledge  of  Japa- 
nese (shared  in  the  United  States  by  only 
sixty  Caucasians)  to  support  herself.  First 
she  monitored  Japanese  broadcasts  for  po- 
litical and  military  information.  Later  she 
wrote  programs  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information  directed  at  possibly  war- 
weary  Japanese  servicemen.  "I,"  she  re- 
marks, "was  Tokyo  Rose  in  reverse." 

As  soon  as  the  war  ended,  she  returned 
to  Japan.  In  a  Tokyo  leveled  by  bombs,  she 
could  not  find  her  house,  but  through  a 
radio  broadcast  she  traced  her  parents, 
half-starved  and  half-frozen,  to  their  sum- 
mer villa  in  the  mountains.  As  a  member 
of  MacArthur's  army  of  occupation,  she 
was  assigned  to  work  on  the  draft  of  a  dem- 

Direct  from  Lhasa:  the  Tibetan  Opera! 
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ocratic  constitution  for  the  Japanese  and 
specifically  on  the  civil-rights  section.  Be- 
ing the  only  woman  in  the  group,  she 


Hanayogi:  a  Japanese  dancer  beyond  tradition. 

assumed  responsibility  for  the  women's- 
rights  provision  of  the  Japanese  constitu- 
tion. "Even  Lillian  Hellman,"  says  Gor- 
don's friend  Dick  Cavett,  "couldn't  have 
fabricated  such  a  life  for  herself. " 

After  returning  to  New  York,  in  1947, 
she  married  Lieutenant  Joseph  Gordon, 
who  had  been  her  colleague  in  Tokyo.  The 
couple  have  two  children — Nicole,  thirty- 
four,  a  lawyer,  and  Geoffrey,  thirty,  a  play- 
wright and  novelist.  Beate  spent  the  early 
years  when  they  were  growing  up  as  an 
adviser  to  Japanese  students.  Next,  she 
worked  as  a  part-time  performing-arts  di- 
rector for  the  Japan  Society,  and  then  for 
the  Asia  Society.  In  1970,  a  grant  from 
Mrs.  Wallace  allowed  the  Asia  Society  to 
hire  its  first  full-time  director  of  perform- 
ing arts,  and  Gordon  felt  ready. 

Recalling  her  earlier  adventures,  Gor- 
don reveals  how  great  a  role  serendipity 
has  played  in  her  successes — and  how  hard 
she  has  had  to  fight  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  into  show  biz.  "Was  it  in  seventy- 
four?  On  a  street  in  Rangoon  I  came  across 
this  school — the  minister  of  culture  hadn't 
even  thought  to  show  it  to  me.  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Burmese  have  a  whole  system 
of  dance  exercises — there  were  103  for  the 
boys  and  104  for  the  girls.  Here  was  some- 
thing absolutely  authentic.  I  felt  as  I've 
always  felt  when  I  see  Martha  Graham's 
exercises.  They  were  an  art  form."  Her 
voice  recaptures  the  delight  of  discovery. 

"The  officials  were  naturally  amazed 
that  I  wanted  such  a  thing,  but  I  finally 
convinced  them.  Then,  when  I  came  back 
the  next  year  to  check  the  rehearsal,  they 
showed  me  something  elaborately  choreo- 
graphed and  costumed.  I  had  seen  them  do 
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Discover  the  rich  history  of  all  Europe  within  the  sound  of  our  Atlantic. 
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it  in  their  simple  sarongs.  Of  course  I 
insisted  that  they  go  back  to  the  original 
patterns  and  sarongs.  And  this  exhibition 
was  the  hit  of  the  evening." 

"Naturally  I  got  in  touch  with  Miss  Gra- 
ham, who  has  always  been  interested  in 
Asia.  She  arranged  this  wonderful  evening 
at  her  school,"  Gordon  continues.  "First 
the  Burmese  came  out  and  did  their  exer- 
cises in  a  flowing  manner  that  looked  com- 
pletely effortless.  When  the  Graham 
dancers  came  out  in  their  flesh-colored 
tights,  they  looked  like  giants,  overpower- 
ing next  to  the  small  Burmese.  Suddenly  it 
hit  me;  you  couldn't  miss  it.  The  audience 
was  amazed  by  this  contrast  between  the 


The  Korean  Sin  Cha  Hong  at  the  Asia  Society. 

quality — almost  spiritual — of  the  East  and 
the  physicality  of  the  West." 

Such  insight  has  informed  Beate  Gor- 
don's whole  life.  "The  economic  future 
lies  in  Asia,"  she  says.  "As  interest  in  Asia 
spreads  among  Americans,  they  may  also 
come  to  recognize  the  affinity  between  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  Asian  art  and  those 
that  many  American  artists  are  seeking." 

Meanwhile  the  search  continues.  Al- 
ready plans  are  under  way  for  Gordon  to  go 
to  Siberia  to  look  for  dancers  and  musi- 
cians who  have  held  to  their  traditions.  If 
she  finds  another  uncut  gem,  it  will  be 
brought  to  the  Asia  Society  next  spring,  as 
well  as  being  shown  in  the  first  jointly  cu- 
rated  Soviet-North  American  exhibition: 
the  Smithsonian's  "Crossroads  of  Conti- 
nents: Cultures  of  Siberia  and  Alaska." 
Whatever  she  finds,  American  artists, 
both  known  and  unknown,  not  to  men- 
tion a  growing  audience  of  devoted  fans, 
will  be  watching  for  the  new  lights  Gordon 
beams  on  our  own  life  and  culture.  □ 

( lorinne  Hoexter,  formerly  executive  editor  at 
Asia,  twites  on  travel  and  culture. 
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e  stood  motionless  by  the  car  door. 


There  was  a  lovely  vision  of  her 
in  the  window  and  he  didn't  want  to 
break  the  spell. 

He  had  cancelled  a  meeting  in 
Brussels  and  flown  halfway  across 
a  continent  to  be  with  her  for  one 
evening.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  he 
said  he  would  never  do. 

But  now  as  he  saw  her  face 
bathed  in  the  soft  light,  it  all  seemed 
worth  it. 
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The  worst  and  the  best  waiters  of  Paris 
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By  Justine  De  Lacy 

many  foreigners'  first  brush  with  European  supe- 
riority and  arrogance  takes  the  form  of  an 
encounter  with  a  French  waiter. 

There  is  no  service  with  a  smile  in  France,  because  if  a 
Frenchman  is  serving  someone — something  la  Revolu- 
tion promised  he  would  never  have  to  do  again — he  has 
no  reason  to  smile.  (The  disgruntlement  of  those  who 
still  serve  is  the  result  of  one  of  history's  grand  mis- 
understandings. Some  of  the  mob  demanding  bread 

Illustrations  by  Steve  Brodner 
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Marie-Antoinette's 

nd  .irk  "Let   them  eat 

for  compassion,  assuming  she  meant 
ng  .done  the  lines  of  "You  will  all 
•  live  in  a  palace  and  eat  cake  like  Louis 
and  me."  Those  who  got  the  queen's  drift 
lopped offher head,  ofcourse;  the  rest  con- 
tinue to  feel  disinherited.)  Anyone  who 
owns  or  consumes  something  in  France 
today  is  considered  to  he  depriving  some- 
one who  does  not  or  is  not.  Example:  a  per- 
son standing  regards  a  person  sitting  as 
having  taken  what  is  rightfully  his — the 
seat — and  he  is  out  tor  blood  today  just  as 
he  was  in  1 789. 
^/  he  gar^on's  motto  is  "Since  I  can't 
M    afford  an  expensive  meal,  I  will  ruin 
■     yours."  Habitues  soon  realize  that 
%/  there  are  regies  du  jeu  operating  in 
Paris   restaurants    that,    while   observa- 
ble   in  many  countries,  have  become  a 
high  art  here. 

Rule  1:  The  customer  must  never  be 
given  the  table  he  requests.  The  more  un- 
pleasant the  table,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  customer  will  not  return  or 
will  leave  immediately,  and  the  gar^on 
can  get  back  to  his  main  preoccupation — 
deciding  which  horse  to  play  in  the  tierce. 

Rule  2:  Money  does  not  talk.  The  cus- 
ton  er's  illusion  of  having  certain  rights 
because  he  is  parting  with  cold,  hard  cash 
is  quickly  dispelled.  The  fact  that  the 
garcon  is  paid  to  bring  the  customer  food  is 
regarded  by  him  as  a  bizarre  coincidence. 

Rule  3:  The  garqon  smiles  only  twice: 
when  saying  his  favorite  word,  non  ("Mais 
nun'."  "Jamais!"  "Impossible!"  "Pas  ques- 
tion!"), and  when  watching  the  customer 
read  his  bill.  Oui  is  his  Waterloo.  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  the  gargon  will  respond  in 
the  conditional — "Si  I' on  veut"  or  "Qa 
pourrait  litre" — rather  than  undergo  the 
defeat  of  acquiescing. 

The  garcon  comes  in  four  basic  models: 

The  Director.  The  restaurant  is  a  stage  to 
this  frustrated  homme  ae  theatre;  the  cus- 
tomer, a  stagehand  who  has  strayed  onto 
the  set  Obey  him,  and  you  may  get  a  part. 

The  Professor  has  inherited  the  French 
mission  to  civilize.  The  customer  is  Rous- 
seau's noble  sa\  age  and  must  be  instructed 
in  life'1-  finer  points.  It  hurts  him  more 
than  it  hurts 

The  Warden  subscribes  to  the  funda- 
mental French  belief  that  people  are  guilty 
until  [  roven  innocent.  He  knows  that  you 
I  Ian  to  make  <>tt  with  the  Pernod  watet 
•  and  theRu  aid  ashtray  and  sell  them 
lealers.  Hisdk  nun 
the  -  :  tomet  mu  I  I  c  wat<  hed 

I  thei  afi  i  il  le   ind 

which 

hi  I 


therefore  feels  victimized  the  minute  you 
sit  down.  Regardless  of  how  much  you  are 
paying  for  the  privilege,  to  him  you  are  an 
interloper  whose  impertinence  must  be 
punished.  Shift  your  table  or  chair,  and 
<  nit  he  darts  like  a  rat  from  under  a  ledge  to 
jerk  them — and  you — back  into  line. 

main    foreigners  assume  that 
only  they  are  seated  down- 
wind of  the  Turkish  toilet  or 
sneered  at  for  ordering  tap 
water  instead  of  Evian.  But  democracy,  in 
France — Vive  la  Rivolution! — means  that 
'i"  i   tn  ated  equally  badly. 
When  I  arrived  in  Pans,  ai  age  nine- 
'■  ■  n   I  • thralled  with  the  elegance  oi 


the  city's  garqons  de  cafe,  with  their  crisp 
white  aprons  and  snug  black  vests  featur- 
ing pockets  for  different-size  coins.  (How 
organized  I  would  be  with  one  of  these  ver- 
tical filing  cabinets  for  the  chest!)  I  was 
amazed  at  the  alacrity  with  which  napkins 
were  snapped  around  wine  bottles,  the 
finesse  with  which  milk  was  poured  from  a 
foot  above  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  until  it 
billowed  like  a  spinnaker  in  the  wind. 

Rut  I  soon  realized  that  the  true  purpose 
of  each  expertly  dissected  duck,  masterful- 
ly extracted  cork,  and  droplessly  decanted 
wine  was  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  server  over  the  served.  The  garc,on's 
impeccable  dress  merely  signaled  his  obe- 
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dience  to  France's  first  law  of  fashion: 
tyranny  through  tailoring,  or,  it's  easier  to 
condescend  when  you  are  well  dressed. 
(Elegance  as  a  weapon  is  one  of  France's 
oldest  traditions.  I  rememher  my  incredu- 
lity when  I  discovered  that  the  dashing 
white  capes  of  French  traffic  police  had 
lead  weights  sewn  into  the  hems,  so  that 
they  became  anti-riot  gear  during  student 
demonstrations. ) 

The  garcon's  art  consists  in  showing  the 
customer  who  is  boss  without  giving  direct 
cause  for  complaint.  This  is  accomplished 
with  a  repertoire  of  facial  expressions  and 
body  language  familiar  to  anyone  who 
spends  time  in  Paris:  fixed  stare,  as  at  a  bug 
through  a  microscope  ("That  small  an 
order  is  a  waste  of  my  time");  eyes  riveted 
on  ceiling,  lips  pursed  and  curled  to  the 
right  ("If  you  have  to  ask  the  price,  we 
can't  do  business");  mouth  wide  open, 
heavy  breathing  indicating  bewilderment 
despite  deep  concentration  ("The  sounds 
you  are  making  bear  no  relation  to  the 
French  language"). 

0  would  study  the  French  who  fought 
back.  (A  popular  preemptive  strike 
'T  consists  of  attaching  so  many  specifi- 
m  cations — "Let  rip  with  the  lemon!" 
V  "Skip  the  salt!"  "Capers,  not  al- 
monds!"— that  the  gar<;on  is  kept  off  bal- 
ance.) Occasionally  I,  too,  would  make  a 
fleeting  attempt  to  hold  my  own.  The 
trouble  was,  fighting  energizes  the  French, 
whereas  I  would  collapse,  drained  by  the 
effort  of  each  halting  riposte,  and  tell 
myself  I  was  a  failure  at  the  parry  and 
thrust  of  Paris  life. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  waiters  who 
"forgot"  how  many  croissants  the  starving 
artists  of  Montparnasse  had  consumed?  I 
wondered.  Where  was  the  kind  of  waiter  I 
had  read  about  in  books  on  Paris  in  the 
1920s — the  ones  who  coddled  and  con- 
soled you  instead  of  just  plunking  down 
the  plat  du  jour7.  We  had  all  met  the  arro- 
gant stereotype,  but  Paris  was  supposed  to 
have  the  world's  best  waiters,  as  well.  I 
decided  to  search  for  restaurants  where 
they  still  exist. 

Just  when  I  began  to  think  that  they 
were  extinct,  I  found  Franck  Petit.  At  fit- 
teen,  Franck  left  school  to  become  a  waiter 
like  his  father,  Rene.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  he  has  been  serving  some  of  France's 
best-known  literary  and  political  figures  at 
the  Brasserie  Lipp  (151  Boulevard  St.- 
Germain).  When  customers  say  that  is  a 
long  time,  he  pulls  out  a  picture  of  Rene, 
who  should  have  been  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  for  winging  platters  of 
sauerkraut  and  serieux,  Lipp's  imposing 
mugs  of  beer,  from  one  end  of  the  restau- 
rant to  the  other  for  twenty-eight  years. 
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Though  Franck's  regulars  include  Mar- 
cello  Mastroianni  and  half  the  French 
Chambre  des  Deputes,  he  prides  himself 
on  treating  les  petits  as  well  as  les  grands. 
First,  he  pulls  out  the  table  and  snugs  you 
down  on  the  banquette;  then  he  tucks  the 
napkin  under  your  chin  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother  hen.  When  Franck 
asks,  "Cava?"  he  waits  for  an  answer.  You 
can  usually  find  him  hunched  over,  listen- 
ing attentively  to  details  of  a  customer's 
operation  or  his  daughter's  wedding. 

"You  can't  be  a  vet  if  you  don't  like  ani- 
mals, and  you  can't  be  a  waiter  if  you  don't 
like  people,"  Franck  says  with  a  grin. 
"Waiters  who  don't  like  to  smile  might  as 


well  be  undertakers.  You  get  to  wear  the 
same  uniform!" 
j^±  ventually  I  came  up  with  a  handful 
M*^  of  old-fashioned  places  like  Lipp 
I  where  the  waiters  attend  to  cus- 

tomers' flagging  spirits  as  well  as 
their  appetites.  My  favorite  is  the  Brasserie 
de  1'Ile  St. -Louis,  the  cozy  Alsatian  restau- 
rant over  the  footbridge  from  Notre-Paine 
at  55  Quai  de  Bourbon.  It  is  the  friendliest 
place  in  Paris. 

The  atmosphere  approximates  that  of  a 
Feydeau  farce  as  the  seven  waiters  slide, 
scurry,  and  scoot  among  the  standing' 
room-only  crowd,  balancing  piles  of 
braised  ham  and  tottering,  green-stemmed 
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Riesling,  and  still  manage  to 

laugh,  c  lome  here  twice,  and 

you  will  be  greeted  forever  with  kisses  on 

.  Keeks  in  six  languages  by  Yvon,  who 

holds  court  behind  the  horseshoe-shape 
adorned  with  .1  stuffed  srork.  Ed  Koch, 
Edward  Kennedy,  and  Kim:  Hussein  have 
all  surrendered  to  Yvon's  embrace. 

Marthe  Guepratte,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Brasserie,  knows  that  its  fun-loving  wait- 
er- are  its  star  attraction.  "I  spoil  them  so 
much  that  they  can't  work  anywhere  else," 
she  says.  "They  even  come  to  visit  us  in 
Brittanv  when  we  are  closed  in  August! 
Bad  service  is  due  to  bad  proprictaircs,  not 
bad  waiters."  When  Madame  Guepratte 
recently  tried  to  retire,  she  discovered  that 
she,  too,  is  addicted  to  its  buoyant  bon- 
homie: "I  know  I'll  be  here  until  the  end.  If 
a  six-hour  shift  is  too  much,  I'll  do  three.  I 
need  the  atmosphere." 

^m  n  American  friend  was  flabber- 
£  m  gasted  recently  when  a  waiter  at 
msw,  Le  Muniche,  a  popular  restaurant 
^  at  25  Rue  de  Buci,  hung  up  his 
backpack  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mink  coat.  Waiters  here,  and  at  Le  Petit 
Zine,  next  door  at  number  27,  have  an 
uncanny  way  of  remembering  your  name 
even  if  you  have  not  been  here  for  years,  a 
trait  that  has  endeared  these  bustling  res- 
taurants to  Americans.  Arthur  Hartman, 
the  former  United  States  ambassador  in 
Paris,  has  been  a  regular  at  Le  Petit  Zinc  for 
years  and  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  physi- 
cist Leon  Cooper  makes  it  his  first  stop  in 
Pa-  s.  The  owners,  Roger,  Robert,  and 
Claude  Layrac,  began  as  waiters  in  their 
father's  cafe  tabac  in  Paris's  fourteenth 
arrondissement  and  then  moved  on  to 
the  Echaude  St. -Germain,  the  gathering 
place  for  jazz  musicians  in  the  1950s. 

Today,    the  Layracs,   who  have  now 
added  Paris's  first  late-night  gourmet  deli- 
catessen to  their  empire,  teach  the  ninety- 
five  waiter-  who  work  for  them  to  show  as 
much  kindness  to  customers  as  their  cus- 
tomers at  the  old  Lxhaude  showed  to 
them.   "We  were  lucky,"  recalls  Roger. 
"We  were  treated  like  family."  The  Lay- 
i  their  garcpns  to  English  classes 
it   makes   them   more   tolerant. 
"The  w<  irst  thing  a  waiter  can  do  is  to  gos- 
sip about  customers  in  front  ol  them 
ming  thai  they  do  not  understand, 
rning  English  gives  them  a  different 
■'.  ■  al  0  tea<  h  them  how  to 
u|  le  arc  having  .1  fight." 

I  here  are  n<     ivai  lent  "  ai (  hez  Pierroi 

ozy  bisti 
the  northern  fringe    of  Le    I  lalle     hai 
from  wan  hn  tomal         eyou  lonot 

■nt  the  lai 
itcl< 
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it  you  want  to  come  back.  "Papa,"  as  Pierre 
Losson  is  known  to  regulars  here,  began  at 
fourteen  as  a  waiter  at  the  Restaurant 
Monteil,  where  he  learned  the  most  im- 
portant thing  about  food — that  there 
-In  hi  Id  be  a  lot  of  it.  Crocks  of  pate  a  foot  in 
diameter  are  left  on  the  table  here  to  make 
-lire  you  eat  up. 

Imbibe  water  with  dinner,  and  "Papa" 
will  sidle  over  to  commiserate.  After  all, 
what  could  keep  von  from  sampling  his 
wonderful  wine  but  your  health?  With  reg- 
ular <  u  tomers  su<  h  as  the  Ameri<  an  law- 

1  1   |ohn  (   0(  hran,   who  comes  here  with 

1  I"  !  "■  n  joins  the  party  toward  the 

end  ol   ih'    m<  al  an. I  c  hips  in  a  bottle  of 


wine.  The  waiters  keep  their  spirits  up  by 
playing  pranks.  Hiding  shoes  removed 
during  dinner  is  a  favorite.  One  customer 
got  all  the  way  to  the  sidewalk  before  he 
noticed  he  had  a  hanger  tied  to  his  coat. 
Like  Madame  Guepratte,  Losson  pampers 
his  staff.  "Good  waiters  are  a  disappearing 
race,"  he  says,  "like  dinosaurs." 

Two  of  Paris's  most  famous  "dinosaurs" 
worked  for  forty  years  at  Chez  Benoft  (20 
Rue  St. -Martin),  a  bistro  so  French  that  it 
seems  to  have  stepped  out  ot  ,1  1  )ufy  paint- 
ing. "Everyone  knew  Eugene  and  Leon," 
tec  alls  Michel  Petit,  who  has  missed  only 
ten  meals  in  the  thirty  years  since  he  took 
the  restaurant  over  from  his  grandfather, 
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Benoft.  "Eugene  was  tall  and  thin,  vety 
formal  and  polite,  while  Leon  was  short, 
fat,  and  vulgar.  He  tutoy-ed  everyone. 
They  hated  each  other  so  much  we  had  to 
divide  the  restaurant  into  two  zones: 
Eugene  and  his  customers  out  front,  Leon 
and  his  in  back.  When  Eugene  died,  Leon 
told  customers  that  he'd  been  put  in  jail  for 
molesting  little  girls." 
^/   oday  such  professionals  are  so  hard  to 

■  come  by  that  Petit,  who  pads  around 

■  peering  out  paternally  over  his  demi- 
%y  lune  glasses,  trains  his  own  waiters.  "I 
tell  them  that  they're  like  doctors. 
Their  job  is  to  take  these  overstressed 
people  and  help  them  to  lower  their  blood 
pressure  in  a  couple  of  hours.  People  go  out 
today  less  for  food  than  to  relax  and  be 
entertained.  The  food  has  to  be  good,  of 
course,  but  only  about  five  percent  are  real 
connoisseurs.  That's  why  waiter  charisma 
is  the  most  important  thing  a  restaurant 
can  have." 

Chez  Benott  has  it.  The  smiling  gargons 
set  a  plate  of  complimentary  amuse-gueules 
before  you  the  minute  you  sit  down,  refill 
your  dish  three  times  with  superb  cream- 
of-mussel  soup  from  an  old-fashioned  tur- 
een, and  proudly  parade  the  vast  assort- 
ment of  hors  d'oeuvres  and  desserts  before 
you  to  help  you  make  up  your  mind.  The 
trouble  is  that  feasting  your  eyes  on  the 
panoply  of  excellent  dishes  often  has  the 
opposite  effect:  you  want  it  all. 

The  waiters  here  prefer  American  cus- 
tomers. "They  are  less  haughty  and  de- 
manding," explains  Michel  Petit.  "The 
typical  Latin  mentality  is  'I  have  paid,  so  I 
have  all  the  rights.'  There's  a  French  ex- 
pression that  says,  'To  be  a  good  waiter  you 
must  be  lazy  in  the  morning,  a  thief  at 
noon,  and  a  pimp  at  night. '  But  one  reason 
waiters  are  often  so  disagreeable  is  that  the 
French  treat  them  badly.  Dogs  bite  people 
who  don't  like  dogs." 

Another  reason  for  France's  disgruntled 
garc,ons  is  nouvelle  cuisine.  The  onetime 
prima  donnas  of  the  dining  room  have 
been  reduced  to  acting  as  delivery  boys 
carrying  food  intricately  arranged  in  the 
kitchen  by  the  chef.  Chefs  who  want  to 
hang  on  to  their  best  waiters  have  started 
saving  a  few  star  jobs  for  them  to  do.  Chris- 
tiane  Massia,  who  runs  her  kitchen  at  the 
Aquitaine  restaurant  (54  Rue  de  Dantzig) 
with  an  all-female  brigade  de  cuisine,  always 
leaves  a  whole  fish  to  be  boned  and  served 
by  her  maitre  d'.  "He  is  the  Paganini  of  the 
carving  knife,  and  I  don't  want  to  deprive 
him,"  she  says. 

The  waiters  at  Jamin  (32  Rue  de  Long- 
champ)  slice  the  superb  canette  rosee  aux 
fines  epices,  lamb  en  croute  de  sel,  and 
volaille  en  vessie  in  front  of  customers,  not 
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just  to  show  what  they  can  do  but  because 
the  three-star  chef  Joel  Robuchon  believes 
that  in  truly  great  cuisine  all  five  senses 
must  be  tantalized. 
s+      y  hand-picking  and   training  his 
m      own  waiters,  Robuchon  has  man- 
M  ^  aged  to  create  something  unheard- 
»/'p  of  in  Paris,  an  intimate,  relaxed 
m     M  three-star  restaurant.  "It  used  to 
\S    be,  the  better  the  restaurant,  the 
haughtier  the  waiters,"  says  Robuchon. 
"But  now  that  so  many  chefs  own  their  res- 
taurants, they  prefer  to  train  their  own 
waiters.  Attitude  is  more  important  today 
than  technical  skill. 

"1  ask  waiters  to  be  attentive  and  smil- 


ing, as  if  they  were  having  good  friends 
over  to  their  own  house.  They  must  put  all 
personal  problems  aside  when  they  enter 
the  restaurant,  like  actors  on  a  stage." 

If  restaurateurs  like  Mssrs.  Robuchon 
and  Petit  are  recognizing  that  waiter  cha- 
risma is  even  more  important  than  food  in 
bringing  back  customers,  does  this  mean 
that  the  reign  of  the  tyrannical  garcon  is 
over?  Don't  count  on  it.  In  fact,  we  might 
even  miss  him.  His  formidable  hauteur 
does,  after  all,  add  a  certain  drama  to  din- 
ing— and,  as  we  all  know,  makes  for  won- 
derful stories  afterward.  D 

Justine  De  Lacy  is  a  writer  based  in  Paris. 
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Mostly  for  Love 

The  wine  merchants  who  set  the 
standards  for  the  industry 


Bx  John  Winthrop  Hacgcr 


In  the  cavernous 
cellar  at  Domaine 
Tempier,  half  a 
dozen  sparkling 
glasses  were  laid 
out  on  an  upended  bar- 
rel. Jean-Marie  Pey- 
raud,  Domaine  Tern- 
pier's  second-genera- 
tion wine  maker,  ap- 
peared from  behind  a 
huge  cask  to  greet  his 
visit  m.  They  chatted 
briefly  about  the  weath- 
er the  foundering  dol- 
lar, and  falling  prices  for 
Pouilly-Fuisse,  before 
Kermit  Lynch  consulted 

his  notebook.    "Jean-    Kermit  Lynch  (right)  and  Jean-Marie  Pey- 
Marie,"  he  asked,  "do   raud  do  some  tasting  at  Domaine  Tempier 
you  think  we  could  re- 
taste  all  the  vattings  of  the  1984  vintage, 
and  perhaps  have  a  quick  peek  at  1985  and 
1986  too,  just  to  see  how  they  are  coming 
along?"  Lynch  turned  to  me.  "I  like  wines 
that  taste  alive,  so  it's  fun  to  taste  from  the 
barrel.  The  Peyrauds  always  draw  straight 
from  the  cask  when  they  serve  bouilla- 
baisse, and  that's  great!" 

Domaine  Tempier  produces  the  finest 
wine  in  the  Bandol  appellation,  the  best 
and  biggest  i  A  tour  small  areas  in  Provence 
lying  along  the  coast  just  west  of  Toulon. 
It^  largest  client  is  the  California  wine 
merchant  Kermir  Lynch.  Every  year 
Lynch  buys  about  1,000  cases  of  Peyrau  I's 

red  and  rose.   About  hall  of  flu-  wine  is 

lii     -K  to  Lyra  Wt  <  usti imei    fa  im 
'  ire,  in   in  inelegant  |  art  of 


t go  1 1 n  I 

I  In    im  - 


Lynch's  metier,  but  he 
buys  fewer  than 
750,000  bottles  a  year, 
roughly  the  total  pro- 
duction of  two  middling 
1  chateaux  in  Bordeaux. 
Occasionally  he  con- 
tracts for  a  full  shipping 
container  from  a  grow- 
er, but  a  few  dozen  cases 
[  is  commoner,  and 
sometimes  he  gets  only 
three  or  tour.  "A  Kermit 
Lynch  selection  is  about 
as  close  to  a  guarantee  of 
quality  as  you  are  likely 
to  find,"  says  Robert  t 
Parker,  the  universally 
respected  wine  writer. 

Lynch's  operation  re- 
sembles those  of  Robert 
Chadderdon  and  Neal  Rosenthal  in  New 
York,  Robert  Haas  in  Vermont,  and  Mar- 
tine  Saunier  in  San  Rafael,  California,  but 
is  unlike  nearly  any  other  in  the  agrobusi- 
ness of  imported  wine.  These  few  indepen- 
dent souls  ply  the  trade  in  a  tightly  person- 
alized, labor-intensive  way,  exercising  in- 
fluence wholly  out  of  proportion  to  their 
insignificant  market  share.  If  you  dine  at 
the  likes  of  Windows  on  the  World  or  Le 
Bernardin,  in  New  York,  Stars,  in  San 
Francisco,  or  Chez  Panisse,  in  Berkeley, 
the  chances  are  excellent  that  you  will 
drink  one  of  their  wines.  "They  are  on  the 
cuttinu  edge,"  says  Robert  Parker.  "They 
buy  from  tiny  producers,  but  they  get 
impeccable  quality.  They  import  the 
lim.uk  wines." 
Forget  the  Villa  Banfis.  (  bnfine  the  dis- 
n  to  tin.  i  i  it«  bottled  wines  from 
■    li  ISpain.  1  ven  this  choice 


** 
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segment  of  the  market  is  dominated  by 
large  importers  here,  and  by  a  Byzantine 
array  of  negotiants,  courtiers,  and  commis- 
sionaires in  Europe.  Big  importers  need 
plenty  of  wine  shipped  year-round,  and 
they  need  a  stable  product,  consistent 
from  bottle  to  bottle.  "A  lot  of  wine  is,  in 
effect,   killed,"  Robert  Parker  explains, 
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"but  a  big  importer  never  has  to  worry  that 
a  bottle  will  be  returned." 

European  brokers  are  indispensable  to 
American  importers  who  trade  in  very 
large  quantities,  spend  limited  time  in  the 
field,  or  can't  speak  the  lingo.  They  can  be 
enormously  convenient  for  experienced 
and  conscientious  buyers,  too,  but  even 


under  the  most  felicitous  circumstances 
middlemen  cannot  help  buffering  the  rela- 
tionships between  European  wine  makers 
and  their  American  consumers.  Often  the 
effect  is  to  homogenize  a  product  whose 
soul  is  variety,  to  diffuse  responsibility  for 
the  bottle  that  arrives  on  an  American 
table,  and  to  mediate  relationships  that 


Domaine  Tempier  produces  the  best  wine  in  the 
Bandol  appellation,  near  the  sea  in  Provence. 

work  best  when  they  are  intensely  person- 
al. "Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,"  says 
Neal  Rosenthal,  "ninety-nine  and  nine- 
tenths  percent  of  the  time  the  middlemen 
have  not  been  eliminated,  and  it  makes  a 
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11  you  establish  personal 
will    ^et    the    best    cuvie. 

Any  designated  lot  of  unfin- 
ished wine  can  become  a 
cuvie.  In  regions  where  "mas- 
ter" blending  is  tar  from  uni- 
versal, a  cuvie  may  be  made 
of  wine  from  just  one  parcel  of  vineyard,  or 
from  older  vines,  or  from  wine  set  aside  for 
barrel  fermentation,  or  simply  from  a  vat 
that  bas  developed  a  personality  of  its 
own.  Tbe  direct  importers  often  play  on 
the  "cuvie  consciousness"  of  wine  makers 
in  Burgundy,  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
elsewhere  by  tasting  individually  from 
every  vat  and  "reserving"  their  personal 
choice  when  the  vintage  is  only  a  few 
months  old. 

Having  reserved  a  particular  cuvee,  the 
importer  may  affect  the  way  his  chosen 
vatting  is  finished.  "Basically, "  says  Chad- 
derdon,  "a  broker  buys  a  wine  on  the  tele- 
phone. Not  only  do  I  buy  the  grower's  cel- 
lar; I'll  also  ask  him  not  to  fine,  I'll  tell  him 
he  has  a  problem  with  his  cork,  and  I'll 
even  tell  him  when  to  bottle.  Wine  mak- 
ers tolerate  this — sometimes  even  wel- 
come it — because  they  realize  that  as  an 
importer  I  know  a  lot  about  other  wines." 
Indeed,  the  importers'  requests,  which 
usually  sound  more  like  entreaties  than 
commands,  are  often  music  to  the  wine 
maker's  ear — for  natural,  unfiltered  wine 
of  the  sort  their  fathers  used  to  make,  guar- 
anteed sold,  without  recrimination  or  pos- 
sibility  of  return,  even  if  it  should  do  a  nor- 
mal thing  like  throw  a  deposit.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Skittish  growers,  burned  in  the 
past  when  an  importer  or  distributor  has 
returned  just  such  a  "natural"  wine,  have 
forced  Lynch,  more  than  once,  to  put  his 
guarantee  in  writing.  "Three  or  four  times 
I  have  seen  an  unfiltered  wine  go  bad,"  he 
writes  in  his  delightful  new  book,  Adven- 
tures on  the  Wine  Route  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux),  "a  minuscule  proportion  of  the 
unfiltered  wines  I  have  imported  over  the 
years.  It  may  be  unrealistic,  but  I  believe 
that  customers  who  have  such  a  wine  go 
bad  in  their  cellar  should  accept  the  loss 
and  shut  up  about  it.  Complaining  scares 
your  wine  merchant,  who  in  turn  scares 
rhe  winemaker,  who  then  for  reasons  of 
rity  begins  to  sterilize  his  wines.  And 
in  .til  that?  It  one  loves  natu- 
ral v.  pts  an  occa  i<  »nal  ca- 
lamity.  We  would  nor  castrate  .ill  men 
meoftl  i  iK-  and  <  om- 
mii  rape.  At  least  I  wouldn't." 

In  i  "  '■[  ti< .ii. i!  ca*       pe<  ial  handling 
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"1  like  wines  that  taste  alive" 


Neal  Rosenthal  tends  to  "hang  out  in  Burgundy,"  here  with  Madame  Ferret  in  her  vineyards  in  Fuisse. 


pier  were  labeled  and  sold  as  cuvee  speciale. 
Lynch  persuaded  Jean-Marie  Peyraud  to 
make  further  and  finer  distinctions.  Now, 
in  most  years  a  cuvee  La  Migoua  and  a  cuvee 
La  Tourtine  are  bottled  separately,  each 
produced  exclusively  from  grapes  grown  in 
those  historically  demarcated  vineyard 
parcels.  "It  is  something  we  learned  from 
Kermit,"  Peyraud  says  appreciatively. 
Now,  La  Migoua  and  La  Tourtine  have 
become  commercial  successes.  The  direct 
importers  have  their  critics.  Some  in  the 
trade  wonder  aloud  if  they  are  not  more 
interested  in  selling  themselves  than  in 
selling  the  wines  and  the  growers  they 
handle.  Others  suggest  that  they  rational- 
ize their  need  to  buy  year  in  and  year  out, 
even  if  the  vintage  is  off,  in  order  to  keep 
their  personal  relationships  intact. 
"That's  absolutely  untrue,"  Chadderdon 
retorts.  "I  don't  buy  every  year.  If  the  vin- 
tage is  poor  I'll  encourage  a  grower  to 
declassify  or  not  to  bottle,  or  I'll  unload  it 
in  Europe.  But  it's  a  dicey  subject,  and  I've 
had  some  bumpy  times." 

The  small  importers  have  also 
set  a  new  standard  for  the 
transport   of  wine.    Parker 
gives  Lynch  credit  for  pio- 
neering  here.   His  innova- 
tion was  the  use  ol  refrigerated  transocearv 
tainers  (  ailed  "reefers"  to 
that  the  wine  will  taste  the 
ildinl  alifornia  as  it  did 
the  maker's  cellar. 


"Even  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  about  reef- 
ers," Lynch  smiles.  "He  understood 
enough  about  wine  and  temperature  to 
insist  that  his  commands  be  shipped  from 
France  to  Virginia  only  in  October,  when 
the  temperature  was  okay  on  the  North 
Atlantic  and  there  was  little  chance  of  bad 
weather  forcing  a  ship  into  warmer  lati- 
tudes." 

There  is  no  consistency  of  choice  or  pre- 
ference among  the  small  importers,  but 
Burgundy  is  a  common  denominator.  Sau- 
nier  was  born  there,  helped  in  her  aunt's 
vineyard  as  a  girl,  and  does  75  percent  of 
her  business  there.  Lynch's  first  purchase 
in  1973  was  Volnay.  Rosenthal  says  he 
tends  to  "hang  out  in  Burgundy,"  on  the 
ground  that  Burgundies  are  "the  most 
intellectually  demanding  wines  in  the 
world."  They  have  all  done  a  bit  of  busi- 
ness in  Bordeaux,  which  produces  Ameri- 
ca's most  popular  fine-wine  import,  but 
the  organization  of  the  Bordeaux  trade  vir- 
tually precludes  their  personal  style. 
Lynch  likes  to  think  he  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  growing  popularity  of 
Rhones,  and  his  list  is  now  heavily  loaded 
with  wines  from  Languedoc  and  Provence, 
many  of  which  he  introduced  to  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Rosenthal's  second  love,  af- 
ter Burgundy,  is  the  reds  from  Piedmont. 
Chadderdon  ranges  widely  across  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austra- 
lia. If  they  combined  their  lists,  the  result 
would  include  many  of  the  most  respected 
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names  in  the  wine-making  business. 

In  many  ways  these  direct  importers  are 
all  offspring  of  the  late  Frank  Schoonmak- 
er,  the  most  influential  American  wine 
merchant  of  the  post-Prohibition  era.  He 
was  the  first  American  to  seek  out  small 
growers  in  Burgundy  and  to  venture  ag- 
gressively into  the  Loire  Valley  and  Ger- 
many. Lynch,  Chadderdon,  and  Haas 
have  carried  on  the  tradition.  Saunier 
found  good  Burgundy  so  scarce  when  she 
emigrated  to  California,  in  the  sixties, 
that  she  soon  began  importing  just  to  put 
fine  wine  on  her  own  table.  Parker  con- 
gratulates Lynch  for  the  "guts"  to  import, 
today,  unknown  wines  from  appellations 
like  Faugeres,  Savennieres,  and  Corsica. 
He  and  the  other  high-end  importers  have 
made  a  dramatic  contribution  to  the  range 
of  European,  and  now  Australian,  wines 
available  in  North  America.  Fifteen  years 
ago  most  of  the  wines  they  handle  could 
not  be  found  in  this  country. 

As  for  style,  Chadderdon  says  he  selects 
understated,  suave,  complete  wines.  "I 
look  for  wines  that  have  no  holes  in  them, 
that  fill  and  satisfy  one  hundred  percent. 
And  I  dislike  the  obvious."  Rosenthal 
talks  about  finesse,  subtlety,  and  nuance. 


Lynch  will  not  admit  to  a  style.  "I  choose 
wines  with  personality,"  he  says.  Pressed, 
he  illustrates:  "Robert  Dagueneau,  in 
Pouilly-Fume,  still  ferments  in  big  oak 
casks.  Each  cask  is  different,  but  he  doesn't 
number  them.  When  he  and  I  tasted,  we 
named  them  for  French  movie  stars.  We 
called  the  cool  and  flashy  vatting  Cather- 
ine Deneuve,  and  a  more  rustic,  solid 
cuvee  was  Simone  Signoret.  People  some- 
times tell  me,  when  they've  had  one  of  my 
wines  blind,  that  they  could  tell  it  was 
'mine.'  But  these  wines  are  too  different.  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  could  say  that." 

Lynch  looks  for  producers  he  can 
follow  over  a  period  of  years. 
"It's  a  little  like  following  a 
composer,"  he  says — he  was  a 
struggling  singer-musician 
when  he  went  into  the  wine  business,  fif- 
teen years  ago.  "I  like  to  follow  wine  mak- 
ers. Stumbling  across  one  good  cuvee  isn't 
terribly  interesting.  But  what  someone 
like  Jean-Louis  Chave  does  with  Hermi- 
tage in  a  problematic  year  like  1977  is 
much  more  interesting  than  £tienne  Gui- 
gal  [the  Cote  Rotie  grower  and  negoaant] 
in  a  great  year."  Rosenthal  says  he  was 
probably  fortunate  to  have  made  his  first 


purchases  in  a  "weak"  year  like  1979 
because  he  got  to  know  which  wine  makers 
were  consistently  producing  good  wine 
"despite  the  vagaries  of  vintage." 

They  taste  relentlessly  in  their  search 
for  growers,  young  or  old,  new  or  estab- 
lished, who  can  be  added  to  their  lists. 
Lynch  depends  on  leads  from  wine  makers 
he  already  knows,  who  are  often  willing  to 
suggest  someone  interesting  in  a  neighbor- 
ing appellation,  and  on  restaurants  with 
enterprising  cellar  masters.  "There  are 
places  I  go  just  to  order  wine,  like  Taille- 
vent,  in  Paris.  That's  where  I  discovered 
Raveneau — a  superb  producer  of  grand  cru 
Chablis.  Then  it  took  me  two  years  to  talk 
him  into  selling  me  some."  Lynch  laughs. 
"The  first  time  I  phoned  him,  he  said,  'I'm 
sold  out,  Monsieur,' and  hungup.  Click." 
Saunier  finds  nothing  more  exciting  than 
"to  discover  a  young  guy  who  is  just  start- 
ing." "I  believe  in  the  new  generation  of 
wine  makers.  They  have  been  to  enologi- 
cal  school,  but  they  also  listen  to  the  old- 
timers."  Chadderdon  is  more  pessimistic 
about  finding  new  growers:  "There  are  no 
secrets  left  in  the  wine  world." 

Lynch,  who  now  spends  six  months  of 
the  year  in  France,  sometimes  feels  gloomy 


In  the  cellar  of  Domaine  Ferret,  Neal  Rosenthal  and  Madame  taste  Pouilly-Fuisse  from  the  vat  in  search  of  the  best  cuvee.  Verdict:  "Tres  bon.' 
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Martir.e  Saunier  and  friends  taste  some  of  her  highly  promising  1986  Burgundies  in  the  Inner  Jade  Room,  at  Gump's  in  San  Francisco. 


abom  the  future  of  fine-wine  production. 
He  p<  ints  to  the  indiscriminate  planting  of 
chs-Jonnay  and  cabernet  in  unlikely  ter- 
rain, to  the  extension  of  hillside  appella- 
tions in  the  Rhone  to  include  neighboring 
alluvial  flatland,  and  to  the  readiness  of 
French  regulatory  agencies  to  grant  excep- 
tions to  the  statutory  limitations  on  yield 
per  hectare.  Science  and  technology  have 
reduced  the  volume  of  industrial  plonk 
France  once  produced,  but  Lynch  recoils 
from  the  formulaic  "enologist's  wine"  that 
often  replaces  it.  "It  sells,"  he  says,  "but 
it's  a  recipe  with  no  trace  of  personality." 
Martine  Saunier  agrees:  "A  lot  of  wine 
makers  have  turned  into  money-makers." 
She  cites  a  new  clone  of  pinot  noir,  aggres- 
sively promoted  because  it  produces  a  larg- 
er fruir.  But  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  prop- 
erly. The  |  itassium  in  chemical  fertilizers 
lency  ro  neutralize  essential 
luality  are  legion. 

rf  Ion  and  Rosenthal 
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At  Le  Bernardin,  in  New  York,  Robert  Chadderdon  and  Maguy  Le  Coze  sample  some  of  the  choice  white  wines  with  which  he  supplies  the  restaurant. 
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I  WEST 

!  Pacific  Wine  Co. 

;  2999  Washington  Street 

'  Son  Francisco,  CA  94115 

I  (415)922-8600 

',  The  Wine  House 

1  2311  Cotner  Avenue 

!  West  Los  Angeles,  CA  90064 

;  (213)479-3731 

been  written  about  positively  and  the  sell- 
er needs  to  unload  it."  With  "vintage- 
chart  mentality,"  encouraged  by  the  wine 
press,  consumers  will  not  take  risks.  Lynch 
laughs  wryly  when  he  recalls  a  Berkeley 
customer,  buying  for  his  cellar,  who  de- 
manded an  exact  date  by  which  each  wine 
would  reach  its  peak.  His  own  best  advice 
is  to  "buy  a  case  and  drink  one  bottle  every 
year  for  the  next  twelve  years."  Parker 
agrees  that  the  American  wine  drinker  is 
a  "neophyte,"  whose  taste  has  yet  to  go 
beyond  Bordeaux  and  California  cabernet. 

There  is  hope,  however.  When  Lynch 
brought  his  first  lot  of  Domaine  Tempier 
rose  to  California,  in  1976,  it  took  him  a 
year  to  sell  ten  cases.  His  customers  were 
conditioned  to  believe  that  serious  wine 
was  either  red  or  white — usually  red.  Last 
year  he  had  no  trouble  selling  1 ,000  cases. 
Saunier  is  staunchly  optimistic.  "There 
are  more  outstanding  small  wineries  to  be 
discovered.  I'm  positive  that  mediocre 
wines  will  have  less  and  less  chance  to  be 
sold,  and  finally  none.  The  truly  good  win- 
eries will  certainly  survive." 

Let  us  hope  that  importers  like  Chad- 
derdon, Lynch,  Rosenthal,  and  Saunier 
will  survive  too.  Their  business  has  its 
rewards,  among  other  things  in  camarad- 


erie and  what  Rosenthal  calls  "the  nobility 
of  wine,"  but  it  is  hard  work.  "In  Europe, 
it's  typically  an  eighteen-hour  day,  from 
six  until  midnight,"  he  says.  "I'll  taste  four 
cellars  a  day  and  finish  the  last  at  nine  in 
the  evening.  I  almost  never  eat  lunch,  and 
I  put  about  10,000  miles  a  year  on  rental 
cars  abroad.  But  it  gives  me  intense  satis- 
faction. It's  a  business  I  can  conduct  on  a 
handshake."  Chadderdon,  who  deals  with 
more  than  200  producers  worldwide  and 
visits  each  two  or  three  times  a  year,  is 
pressing  the  outer  limits  of  physical  possi- 
bility. If  they  were  willing  to  sell  their 
names,  as  Schoonmaker  did  when  he  was 
sixty-six,  they  could  no  doubt  make  more 
money.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  hand-picking  handmade 
products.  "Volume,"  as  Chadderdon  puts 
it,  "defeats  my  purpose,  which  is  to  find 
and  sell  the  cream  of  the  cream."  Saunier 
says,  "If  I  have  to  make  a  living,  I  might  as 
well  do  something  I  love."  Lynch  admits 
that  he  sometimes  doubts  his  motivation. 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  just 
wouldn't  interest  me  to  do  it  any  other 
way."  □ 

John  Haeger  often  writes  about  the  wine 
world. 
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Marline  Saunier  and  friends  taste  some  of  her  highly  promising  1986  Burgundies  in  the  Inner  Jade  Room,  at  Gump's  in  San  Francisco. 

about  the  future  of  fine-wine  production. 
He  pc  ints  to  the  indiscriminate  planting  of 
chardonnay  and  cabernet  in  unlikely  ter- 
rair  ,  to  the  extension  of  hillside  appella- 
tions in  the  Rhone  to  include  neighboring 
alluvial  flatland,  and  to  the  readiness  of 
French  regulatory  agencies  to  grant  excep- 
tions to  the  statutory  limitations  on  yield 
per  hectare.  Science  and  technology  have 
reduced  the  volume  of  industrial  plonk 
France  once  produced,  but  Lynch  recoils 
from  the  formulaic  "enologist's  wine"  that 
often  replaces  it.  "It  sells,"  he  says,  "but 
it's  a  recipe  with  no  trace  of  personality." 
Martine  Saunier  agrees:  "A  lot  of  wine 
makers  have  turned  into  money-makers." 
She  cites  a  new  clone  of  pinot  noir,  aggres- 
sively promoted  because  it  produces  a  larg- 
er fruit.  But  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  prop- 
erly. The  potassium  in  chemical  fertilizers 
■  tendency  to  neutralize  essential 
rhreal    to  quality  are  legion. 

Chadderdon  and  Rosenthal 
blame  Ameru  an  <  onsumers. 
"Then  .1  faddishness  to  what 
■i)  with  food  ami  wine  in 
tin-  ( ountry,"  says  (  nadder- 
•  drink  v.  in.-  foi  all  the  wrong 
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EAST 


Martignerri 

64  Crass  Sheet 
Boston,  MA  02113 
(617)  227-4343 
Park  Avenue  Liquor  Shop 
292  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 

(212)  685-2442 
Plain  Old  Pearson's 
2436  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
(202)  333-6666 
MIDWEST 

Brown  Derby  International  Wine  Center 

1909  South  Campbell  Sheet 

Sptingfteld,  M0  65807 

(417)  883-4066 

Schoefer's 

9965  Gtoss  Point  Road 

Skokie,  II  60076 

(312)  673-5711 

WEST 

Bel-Air  Wine  Merchants 

10421  Sonto  Monica  Boulevard 

West  los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

(213)  474-9518 


EAST 


Addy  Bassin's  MacArthur 

4877  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW 

Washington,  DC  20007 

(202)  338-1433 

Calvert  Woodley 

4339  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 

Washington,  DC  20008 

(202)  966-4400 

Crossroads 

55  West  Fourteenth  Street 

New  York,  NY  10011 

(212)  924-3060 

Marty's  Liquor 

675  Washington  Sheet 

Newton,  MA  02160 

(617)  332-1230 

Pork  Avenue  Liquor  Shop 

292  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10017 

(212)  685-2442 

Plain  Old  Pearson's 

2436  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 

Woshington,  DC  20007 

(202)  333-6666 

Sherry-Lehmonn 

679  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10021 

(212)  838-7500 

MIDWEST 

Gold  Standard  Liquors 

3000  N  Clark  Street 

Chicago,  II  60657 

(312)  975-7700 

Marty's 

3316  Ook  lawn 

Dallas,  IX  75219 

(214)  526-7796 


Sigel's  Liquor 
15003  Inwood  Road 
Dallas,  IX  75240 
(214)  387-9873 
Surdyk's 

303  tost  Hennepin 
Minneapolis,  MN  55414 
(612)  379-3232 
Village  Corner 
601  South  Forest 
Arm  Arbor,  Ml  48104 

(313)  995-1818 
Wine  Cellar 
10098  Page 

St  Louis,  MO  63132 

(314)  423-8466 
WEST 

Kermit  Lynch  Wine  Merchari 
1605  San  Pablo  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94702 
(415)  524-1524 
Singer  and  Foy 
1821  Powell  Sheet 
Son  Francisco,  CA  94133 
(415)  989-0396 
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At  Le  Bernardin,  in  New  York,  Robert  Chadderdon  and  Maguy  Le  Coze  sample  some  of  the  choice  white  wines  with  which  he  supplies  the  restaurant. 
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been  written  about  positively  and  the  sell- 
er needs  to  unload  it."  With  "vintage- 
chart  mentality,"  encouraged  by  the  wine 
press,  consumers  will  not  take  risks.  Lynch 
laughs  wryly  when  he  recalls  a  Berkeley 
customer,  buying  for  his  cellar,  who  de- 
manded an  exact  date  by  which  each  wine 
would  reach  its  peak.  His  own  best  advice 
is  to  "buy  a  case  and  drink  one  bottle  every 
year  for  the  next  twelve  years."  Parker 
agrees  that  the  American  wine  drinker  is 
a  "neophyte,"  whose  taste  has  yet  to  go 
beyond  Bordeaux  and  California  cabernet. 

There  is  hope,  however.  When  Lynch 
brought  his  first  lot  of  Domaine  Tempier 
rose  to  California,  in  1976,  it  took  him  a 
year  to  sell  ten  cases.  His  customers  were 
conditioned  to  believe  that  serious  wine 
was  either  red  or  white — usually  red.  Last 
year  he  had  no  trouble  selling  1 ,000  cases. 
Saunier  is  staunchly  optimistic.  "There 
are  more  outstanding  small  wineries  to  be 
discovered.  I'm  positive  that  mediocre 
wines  will  have  less  and  less  chance  to  be 
sold,  and  finally  none.  The  truly  good  win- 
eries will  certainly  survive." 

Let  us  hope  that  importers  like  Chad- 
derdon, Lynch,  Rosenthal,  and  Saunier 
will  survive  too.  Their  business  has  its 
rewards,  among  other  things  in  camarad- 


erie and  what  Rosenthal  calls  "the  nobility 
of  wine,"  but  it  is  hard  work.  "In  Europe, 
it's  typically  an  eighteen-hour  day,  from 
six  until  midnight,"  he  says.  "I'll  taste  four 
cellars  a  day  and  finish  the  last  at  nine  in 
the  evening.  I  almost  never  eat  lunch,  and 
I  put  about  10,000  miles  a  year  on  rental 
cars  abroad.  But  it  gives  me  intense  satis- 
faction. It's  a  business  I  can  conduct  on  a 
handshake."  Chadderdon,  who  deals  with 
more  than  200  producers  worldwide  and 
visits  each  two  or  three  times  a  year,  is 
pressing  the  outer  limits  of  physical  possi- 
bility. If  they  were  willing  to  sell  their 
names,  as  Schoonmaker  did  when  he  was 
sixty-six,  they  could  no  doubt  make  more 
money.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  hand-picking  handmade 
products.  "Volume,"  as  Chadderdon  puts 
it,  "defeats  my  purpose,  which  is  to  find 
and  sell  the  cream  of  the  cream."  Saunier 
says,  "If  I  have  to  make  a  living,  I  might  as 
well  do  something  I  love."  Lynch  admits 
that  he  sometimes  doubts  his  motivation. 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  just 
wouldn't  interest  me  to  do  it  any  other 
way.    □ 

John  Haeger  often  writes  about  the  wine 
world. 
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By  Deidre  Sadeh 

Photographs  dy  Sylvia  Plachy 


HOT  SHOTS 


Anyone  who  has  played  tennis  knows  the 
ace— the  magnificent,  fiercely  flying,  un- 
answerable shot  that  inspires  envy  in  every 
man  (no  man  can  get  his  racquet  on  it) .  What 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  in  a  court  enclosed  by 
walls,  all  of  them  legal  playing  surfaces?  A  shot 
with  the  speed  of  a  tennis  ace  will  merely 
bounce  back  into  play.  Yet  there  are  '  'aces ' '  in 
squash,  court  tennis,  arid  platform  tennis. 
Each  requires  almost  lapidary  precision.  None 
is  a  stroke  of  luck. 


While  bearing  strong  resemblance  to 
lawn  tennis,  platform  tennis  (fondly 
known  as  "paddle")  allows  players  to 
return  shots  bouncing  back  into  the  court 
off  the  wire-mesh  walls.  In  other  words, 
what  would  be  a  surefire  coup  de  grace  in 
tennis  does  not  pay  off  in  paddle.  Steady 
play  defines  the  game.  Even  so,  there  is  a 
killer  shot,  and  no  one  does  it  better  or 
more  often  than  Doug  Russell,  the  forty- 
four-year-old  professional  champion.  Its 
name:  the  "seam  shot." 

Perfect  synthesis  of  stroke  mechanics 
and  timing — the  seam  shot  requires  noth- 
ing less.  Standing  behind  the  baseline  near 
center  court,  Russell  drives  the  ball,  often 
with  a  slight  topspin,  so  that  it  bounces 
directly  into  the  wires'  "sweet  spot" — the 
corner  where  the  side  and  back  screens 
meet.  The  result  is  not  exactly  an  ace  but  a 
completely  unpredictable  carom.  It  may 
shoot  straight  out,  spring  into  the  air,  or 
even — with  a  high  trajectory — slide  down 
the  back  wire  wall.  The  defending  player, 
unable  to  anticipate  the  ball's  direction, 
scrambles  after  it  helplessly. 

The  seam  shot  can  be  hit  as  a  serve  or  an 
<  tverhead,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  service  motion.  It  takes  guts  to 
attempt  the  six  >t  as  a  serve  because  the  ball 
must  bounce  for  the  hrst  rime  at  the  very 


rear  of  the  service  court,  and  paddle  allows 
only  one  serve  per  point.  Easier  is  the  alter- 
native: the  overhead  return.  If  the  hapless 
opponent  is  at  the  net,  he  is  too  far  from 
the  back  corner  of  the  court  to  judge  the 
spin  and  speed  of  the  ball.  At  best,  he  can 
manage  a  weak  get.  Baffling  his  adversary, 
Doug  Russell  shrugs  off  another  perfect 
seam  shot  with  a  flippant  "No  sweat." 


"Undoubtedly,  six  of  every  ten  boomer- 
angs I  deliver  will  cause  serious  trouble," 
says  Wayne  Davies.  That  is  an  understate- 
ment. Davies,  a  thirty-three-year-old 
Australian-born  court-tennis  pro,  hap- 
pens to  hold  all  the  national  and  most  of 
the  international  titles,  including  that  of 
world  champion. 

Court  tennis  is  the  chess  of  racquet 
games.  It  is  played  amid  a  curious  con- 
glomeration of  architectural  elements  tak- 
en from  medieval  monastery  courtyards, 
farms,  and  castles.  The  ball  is  not  simply 
volleyed  from  side  to  side,  as  in  lawn  ten- 
nis, but  is  also  propelled  across  a  sloping 
penthouse  roof,  driven  into  pillared  open- 
ings, or  galleries  (including  one  where  a 
bell  rings  to  announce  successful  shots), 
and  deflected  off  a  projecting  buttress 
called  the  tambour.  Complicating  the 
game  further,  the  court  is  divided  into  a 
service  and  a  receiving  side. 

To  hit  the  fearsome  boomerang  serve, 
Davies  positions  himself  behind  the  sec- 
ond gallery  (about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  back  wall  to  the  net).  He  spanks 
the  ball  underhand  so  that  it  bounces  for 
the  first  time  on  the  side  penthouse 
approximately  fifteen  feet  from  the  end 
wall.  Bounding  inexorably  forward,  the 
ball  strikes  the  back  penthouse  two  feet 
from  the  corner  seam,  rebounds  to  the 
back  wall,  and  lands  once  again  on  the  side 


The  Seam  Shot 

penthouse.  From  there  it  rolls,  as  if  com- 
manded by  the  devil  himself,  to  fall  on  the 
court,  bouncing  parallel  to  the  end  wall 
and  a  bare  two  or  three  inches  from  it. 
Scuffle  as  he  might,  the  opponent  simply 
cannot  get  his  racquet  behind  the  ball. 


Squash  is  like  a  heated,  articulate  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  violent  cross  fire  of 
shots — wicked  drives,  flowing  lobs,  ele- 
gant boasts,  confounding  reverse  corners, 
dinks,  and  drops.  Good  squash  players 
must  contemplate,  litigate,  lure,  and  bluff. 
Only  the  best  can  go  for  the  one-shot  kill. 
Gordon  Anderson,  at  thirty-eight  a  veter- 
an squash  champion,  is  known  for  doing 
just  that.  He  has  invented  the  deadliest 
offensive  weapon  in  the  game — the  "Gor- 
die."  The  shot  is  a  variation  of  the  boast — 
that  is,  a  blow  hit  into  a  side  wall  to  cause  a 
bewildering  confluence  of  angles.  A 
winning  boast  ricochets  from  the  side  wall 
to  the  front,  to  the  nick — the  bounce-kill- 
ing crack  between  the  opposite  side  wall 
and  the  floor.  But  unless  it  is  perfectly  exe- 
cuted a  boast  just  sits  up  in  the  forecourt,  a 
cinch  for  the  opponent  to  put  away. 

The  Gordie  shuts  out  all  possibility  of 
return.  The  ball  hits  a  side  wall  so  that  it 
rebounds  to  the  opposite  wall,  where  it 
picks  up  reverse  spin.  Still,  it  has  just 
enough  forward  thrust  to  "kiss"  the  front 
wall  and  die.  The  best  that  even  the  speed- 
iest competitor  can  do  is  get  to  the  ball  as  it 
solemnly  completes  its  second  bounce. 
Only  top  professionals  have  been  able  to 
make  the  Gordie  part  of  their  strategic 
repertoire.  "It  requires,"  Anderson  ex- 
plains, "excellent  timing  and  the  whiplike 
motion  of  a  major-league  pitcher."  □ 

Deidre  Sadeh,  a  Sunday  tennis  player,  is  on 
the  staff  of  this  magazine. 


The  Boomerang 


The  Gordie 


" 


Three  aces:  Gordon 
Anderson  (right)  on 
the  prowl  in  the 
squash  court.  Oppo- 
site, top:  Doug  Rus- 
sell on  the  platform- 
tennis  court,  in  New 
York  City.  Wayne 
Davies  attacks  with 
his  oddly  shaped 
court-tennis  racquet. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCES 

The  Livingston  houses  of  the  Hudson  Valley, 

and  the  stories  they  tell 


By  Jamie  James 


here  are  few  persons,  among  what 
may  be  called  the  travelling  class, 
who  know  the  beauty  of  the  finest 
American  country  seats.  Many  are 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
those  rural  gems  that  embroider  the 
landscape  here  and  there,  in  the  older  and  wealthier 
parts  of  the  country.  Held  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life,  they  are  rarely  visited,  except  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  friendship  of  their  posses' 
sors.  .  .  . — The  Horticulturist,  and  Journal  of 
Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste 


Thus  begins  an  essay  published  in  1847  by  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing,  America's  first  professional  landscape  gardener.  His 
subject  was  the  great  houses  of  the  mid-Hudson  Valley;  and, 
remarkably,  for  a  handful  of  those  estates  his  words  still  hold. 
Most  of  the  great  manor  houses  that  have  survived,  it  is  true,  have 
been  restored  and  made  into  museums,  yet  a  few  are  still  privately 
owned  and  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of  their  founders — living 
organisms  with  roots  that  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

America  has  always  prided  itself  on  not  having  an  aristocracy, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  none.  However,  the  posterity  of 
Robert  Livingston  have  effectively  been  the  lords  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  since  1686,  when  that  enterprising  Scotsman  received  a 
patent  from  King  James  II  for  160,000  acres  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  roughly  halfway  between  Poughkeepsie  and 
Albany.  The  estate  was  called  the  Livingston  Manor;  the  found- 
ing father  was  styled  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

As  is  the  wont  of  great  dynastic  families,  the  Livingstons  were 
mad  housebuilders.  This  stretch  of  the  Hudson  Valley  bristles 
with  their  residences  past  and  present.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  many 
of  these  estates  have  been  transferred  to  the  public  trust:  they  are 
anachronisms,  designed  as  manorial  residences  for  large  families 
with  staffs  of  servants  in  an  era  when  people  did  not  have  any 
hope  of  being  warm  in  the  wintertime.  In  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land, the  homes  of  Robert  Livingston's  compatriots  long  ago 
passed  out  of  private  hands,  consigned  to  the  tender  curatorial 
mercies  of  preservation  societies  and  government  agencies.  Yet 
the  Livingstons  persevere,  clinging  to  their  native  patch  of  soil  in 
spite  of  all  that  time  and  the  tax  man  can  do  to  dislodge  them. 

There  are  any  number  of  ways  to  organize  a  tour  of  the  Living- 
ston houses  in  the  mid-Hudson;  they  embrace  every  era  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  native  ar- 


At  Oak  Hill,  Henry  Livingston,  his  wife, 
Maria  May,  and  their  grandson  Nathan- 
iel. Their  ancestor  John,  who  built  the 
mansion  in  1795,  left  the  spyglass. 


chitectural  style.  Yet  per- 
haps the  most  useful  way  to 
think  about  them  is  in  terms 
of  their  relative  success  in 


retaining  their  independent  character — the  extent 
to  which  they  are  still  "held  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life."  Oak  Hill,  a  sturdy  and  comfortable 
brick  house  built  in  1795,  is  neither  the  oldest  nor 
the  grandest  of  the  Livingston  houses,  but  it  is  surely 
the  most  Livingstonian:  ever  since  John  Living- 
ston, a  great-grandson  of  the  first  lord  of  the  manor,  built  the 
place,  it  has  passed  down  from  son  to  son  in  a  direct  line. 

The  current  master  of  Oak  Hill  is  the  ninth-generation  Henry 
Livingston.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  family  celebrated  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  granting  of  the  royal  patent,  he  emerged  as  a 
family  spokesman.  He  is  a  quiet,  private  man,  but  his  family  pride 
runs  deep.  "It  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  a  person  to  know  where  he 
comes  from,"  he  says.  "We  can  trace  our  family  in  Scotland  back 
twelve  generations  before  the  first  lord  of  the  manor.  I  don't  find 
that  kind  of  continuity  in  many  other  families." 

Oak  Hill  sits  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  site  of  the  original  manor  house,  which  was  built  in  1699 
and  burned  down  in  1799.  Henry  Livingston  says,  "When  John 
Livingston  was  looking  for  a  place  to  build  his  house,  he  climbed 
an  oak  tree  on  this  spot  to  see  what  the  view  would  be.  People  told 
him  he  was  crazy,  that  it  would  be  too  cold  here."  He  concludes 
with  an  approving  smile,  "He  built  the  house  here  anyway. "  Oak 
Hill  is  not  now  the  beauty  it  perhaps  once  was;  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  Henry  Livingston's  great-grandfather  remodeled  the 
exterior,  adding  a  mansard  roof  that  makes  the  house  from  the 
outside  look  almost  like  a  garden-variety  Victorian.  Yet  Living- 
ston says  of  his  home,  with  satisfaction,  "It's  built  to  last." 

Every  inch  of  this  house  is  lived  in.  Children's  toys  are  in  cheer- 
ful disarray  in  the  central  hallway,  bumping  up  against  a  massive 
and  ornately  carved  kaas,  a  Dutch  armoire  the  first  lord  is  believed 
to  have  brought  with  him  when  he  emigrated  to  the  New  World. 
The  cat's  box  is  in  the  front  sitting  room,  perched  atop  a  crate 
containing  a  cast-iron  fireback  recently  loaned  to  the  Clermont 
Historic  Site.  In  the  dining  room,  under  the  humorless  gaze  of  a 
portrait,  by  Nehemiah  Partridge,  of  the  first  lord  of  the  manor, 
clean  laundry  is  neatly  stacked  on  table  and  sideboard. 

In  the  parlor  at  Oak  Hill  (opposite  a  drum  kit,  which  is  set  up  in 
the  sunny  corner)  there  is  a  portrait  painted  by  Robert  Fulton,  the 
steamboat  pioneer,  who  went  into  business  with  the  Livingstons 
and  married  one  of  their  daughters.  It  depicts  Lord  Stanhope, 
Fulton's  patron  in  London  when  he  was  a  young  man  seeking  a 
career  as  an  artist.  Stanhope,  whose  interests  extended  to  science 
as  well  as  art,  is  shown  holding  in  his  hands  a  light-sensitive  plate: 
this  painting  is  among  the  earliest  depictions  of  the  research  that 
led  to  photography. 

Henry  Livingston  considers  it  a  major,  perhaps  the  principal, 
accomplishment  of  his  life  to  be  passing  Oak  Hill  on  to  his  chil- 
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Winty  Aldrich,  in  tie,  and  his  mother,  with  hat,  amid  family  in  the  library  at  Rokeby. 
Daughters  and  nieces  look  on.  Above:  A  niece  aims  from  the  porch. 
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dren  intact.  It  has  not  been  easy.  Unlike  his  Rockefeller  and 
Astor  neighbors,  none  of  his  antecedents  ever  amassed  a  huge 
fortune.  He  notes  with  uncharacteristic  bitterness,  "The  tax  man 
is  always  in  pursuit  of  American  antiquity."  He  is  not  hopeful 
about  the  future.  It  is  "very  questionable, "  he  says,  whether  in  the 
long  run  Oak  Hill  will  stay  in  the  hands  of  Livingstons:  "The  only 
way  for  us  to  keep  Oak  Hill  would  be  if  one  of  my  children  were 
very  successful  in  business." 

If  Oak  Hill  wears  the  informal  and  generally  prosperous  aspect 
of  an  actively  lived-in  family  home,  Rokeby,  about  fifteen 
miles  downriver,  has  declined  and  faded.  The  current  owners, 
a  partnership  of  family  members,  are  devoting  all  their  ener- 
gies simply  to  ensuring  the  house's  survival.  One  of  them, 
J .  Winthrop  Aldrich,  says  that  although  Rokeby  for  now  remains 
a  private  residence,  he  and  his  partners  are  contemplating  "mov- 
ing in  the  not-for-profit  direction. "  They  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them:  the  house  is  a  wreck.  Says  Winty  (as  he  is  known  to 
everyone),  "Rokeby  is  magnificent  in  its  very  disrepair." 

The  superbly  proportioned  drawing  room,  which  faces  the  riv- 
er, looks  like  the  untidy  back  room  of  a  country  antiques  store. 
Piled  together  helter-skelter  are  silver,  miscellaneous  paintings, 
Victorian  chairs,  ivory  miniatures,  and  oddments  and  souvenirs 
from  foreign  travels — valuable  antiques  and  rubbish  side  by  side. 
On  one  of  the  two  grand  pianos  is  a  part  of  the  family's  Limoges 
service  for  sixty.  Stacked  on  the  spacious  front  porch  are,  incon- 
gruously, back  issues  of  Soviet  Life. 

The  full-time  residents  of  Rokeby  are  Winty 's  brother,  Richard 
(called  Ricky),  and  his  wife,  Ania.  Ricky  Aldrich  is  more  con- 
cerned about  halting  the  house's  physical  decline  than  he  is  about 
sorting  cups  and  saucers;  if  you  ask  him  what  he  is  proudest  of  at 
Rokeby,  he  is  more  likely  to  show  you  his  ingenious  drainage  sys- 
tem for  the  front  porch  (the  gutters  drain  through  polyethylene 
tubing  in  the  hollow  columns)  than  any  of  the  museum-quality 
pictures  or  furniture.  Before  an  excursion  to  Rokeby,  a  visitor  is 
warned:  Ricky  is  a  brilliant  man,  a  polyglot  and  a  polymath,  but 
he  and  Ania  are  a  bit  .  .  .  odd.  They  have  a  somewhat  motley 
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Miss  Suckley,  seen  above  in  Wilderstein's  White  and  Gold  Room,  hopes  the  house  will  be  preserved  intact 
beyond  her  lifetime.  The  Morning  Room  (right)  is  still  as  J.  B.  Tiffany  arranged  and  designed  it. 

following  of  friends  and  hangers-on,  one  is  told,  who  move  in  at 
Rokeby  for  extended  visits.  Although  Ania,  whose  eyebrows  are 
tinted  blue,  cuts  an  outre  figure  by  the  standards  prevailing  in 
rural  New  York  State,  and  Ricky's  grimy  overalls  seem  strange 
dress  for  receiving  guests,  the  Aldriches  are  unfailingly  amiable 
and  gentle-mannered.  And  there  is  nothing  strange  about  their 
man;fest  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  place. 

A  heldstone  house  of  French  design,  Rokeby  was  built  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  General  John  Arm- 
strong on  riverside  property  that  came  into  his  hands  through  his 
marmge  to  Alida  Livingston,  great-granddaughter  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  manor.  General  Armstrong  was  a  United  States  sena- 
tor from  New  York  until  1804,  when  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
senr  him  to  Paris  to  replace  his  brother-in-law,  Chancellor  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  as  an  ambassador  to  France.  Winty  Aldrich  is  a 
well-informed  amateur  historian  and  a  skilled  and  encyclopedic 
raconteur  of  Rokebyana.  Some  of  his  anecdotes,  he  concedes, 
may  be  apocryphal,  like  this  one:  "It  is  said  that  after  Napoleon 
met  General  Armstrong,  who  had  come  to  replace  the  chancel- 
lor, a  man  who  was  quite  hard  of  hearing,  the  emperor  turned  to 
Talleyrand  and  said,  'What  strange  people  these  Americans  are! 
First  they  send  me  a  man  who  is  deaf,  and  now  they  send  me  a  man 
who  is  dumb.'  "  (General  Armstrong  spoke,  but  not  French.) 

After  six  years'  service  in  Paris,  General  Armstrong  returned  to 
the  Hudson  Valley  to  build  his  estate.  With  him  he  brought  a  load 
of  French  furniture  and  a  flock  of  merino  sheep,  which  Napoleon 
had  given  him  as  a  going-away  present.  Construction  of  the  house 
was  interrupted  by  the  War  of  1812,  during  which  time  Arm- 
strong served  as  President  Madison's  secretary  of  war.  Many  his- 
torians  have  held  him  to  blame  for  the  burning  of  Washington, 
but  Winty  Aldrich  loyally  sticks  up  for  his  ancestor,  citing  Henry 
Adams  in  his  defense. 

General  Armstrong  originally  called  his  house  La  Bergerie 


(The  Sheepfold)  in  honor  of  Napoleon's  gift, 
but  around  1818  his  only  daughter,  Margaret, 
persuaded  him  to  rename  it  Rokeby,  after  the 
epic  poem  of  the  same  title  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  she  had  read  on  her  honey- 
moon. Her  groom  and  afterward  the  master  of 
the  estate  until  his  death,  in  1875,  was  Wil- 
liam Backhouse  Astor,  son  and  principal  heir 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  widely  known  in  his  day 
as  the  richest  man  in  America.  William  B. ,  it 
is  said,  increased  his  father's  fortune  from  $20 
million  to  something  over  $100  million. 

William  B.  Astor  built  the  house's  five-sto- 
ry tower,  installing  in  its  ground  floor  the 
house's  library,  perhaps  the  work  of  Alexan- 
der Jackson  Davis.  This  remarkable  octago- 
nal room,  with  its  somber  fantasy  in  ribbed 
faux  bois  spiraling  down  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling,  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  works 
of  Gothic  revival  in  North  America.  It  still 
houses  the  excellent  collections  of  General 
Armstrong  and  William  B.  Astor.  Winty  Al- 
drich reminisces,     "I  can    remember    my 
grandmother  pointing  to  that  corner  and  saying  that  that  was 
where  William  Backhouse  Astor  kept  his  favorite  chair.  He 
would  sit  there  for  hours  and  hours  poring  over  his  lexicons,  for  he 
was  a  great  classicist.  When  he  was  an  undergraduate  in  Berlin,  he 
was  tutored  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  roomed  with 
Schopenhauer." 

There  are  gaps  in  the  Rokeby  story,  Winty  Aldrich  says,  that 
will  never  be  filled  in,  for  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  1870s, 
William  B.  Astor  caused  to  be  burned  several  crates  of  material 
that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  These  included  financial  records 
as  well  as  numerous  wooden  musical  instruments;  besides  trading 
furs,  John  Jacob  Astor  once  peddled  flutes  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments. Why  hide  that?  His  son's  decision  was  governed,  says 
Aldrich,  not  by  a  need  to  cover  up  any  shadiness  in  the  family 
business — or  to  do  away  with  the  flutes,  which  were  a  matter  of 
indifference — but  rather  by  "an  obsessive  sense  of  privacy." 

fter  William  B.'s  death,    the  house  passed  to  his  grand- 
daughter, nee  Margaret  Astor  Ward,    the  wife  of  a  New 
York  congressman  named  John   Armstrong   Chanler. 
The  Chanlers  died  within  two  years  of  the  old  man, 
leaving  behind  ten  orphan  children,   the  eldest  just  four- 
teen years  old.  Known  variously  as  the  Astor  Orphans  and  the 
Amazing  Chanlers,  they  raised  themselves  at  Rokeby;  their  only 
steady  supervision  came  from  a  cousin  who  acted  (rather  ineffec- 
tually, one  gathers)  as  head  of  the  family.  As  adults,  they  went 
their  separate  and  multifarious  ways.  Robert  Winthrop  Chanler 
was  a  bohemian  and  self-taught  artist  whose  phantasmagoric 
work  is  to  be  found  throughout  Rokeby,  notably  in  a  mural  on  the 
porch  depicting  Napoleon's  donation  of  the  merino  sheep  to  the 
artist's  great-great-grandfather.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  New  York,  stood  unsuccessfully  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship.  William  Astor  Chanler  was  a 
congressman,  soldier  of  fortune,  and  big-game  hunter  (a  number 


|  ^ilderstein  is  all  the  more  evocative  for  the  houses 
gently  deteriorated  condition. 
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o{  his  trophies  from  Africa  hang  on  Rokehy's  walls).  Margaret 
Livingston  Chanler  Aldrich  crusaded  as  a  war  nurse;  on  the  front 
lawn  of  Rokeby  lies  an  ancient  bronze  Chinese  cannon  she 
brought  back  as  a  souvenir  of  her  sojourn  in  Peking,  where  she 
served  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  after  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

In  1 895  Margaret  Chanler  had  her  friend  Stanford  White  make 
substantial  alterations  to  the  house,  including  an  enlargement  of 
the  drawing  room  and  a  redesign  of  the  main  staircase.  Four  years 
later  she  bought  out  her  siblings  and  operated  Rokeby  as  a  dairy 
farm;  among  various  other  improvements,  she  added  a  stable, 
commissioned  from  McKim,  Mead  &.  White.  Winty  Aldrich,  her 
grandson,  well  aware  how  much  repair  work  needs  to  be  done,  is 
undaunted.  "Our  efforts  at  Rokeby  are  alive  and  well,"  he  says.  "I 
feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  posterity — this  is  a  remarkable 
house.  It's  not  just  Winty  Aldrich's  crazy  notion.  It's  special." 

About  ten  miles  downriver  from  Rokeby  is  Wilderstein,  a 
unique  cypress-wood  house  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
the  residence  of  Miss  Margaret  L.  Suckley.  Wilderstein 
has  been  her  home  since  she  was  born  here,  ninety-six 
years  ago;  after  her  death,  ownership  of  the  house  will 
pass  to  a  not-for-profit  group  called  Wilderstein  Preservation,  of 
which  Winty  Aldrich  is  a  trustee.  Notes  Aldrich,  "I  always  call 
Miss  Suckley  'Cousin  Daisy,'  though  I  believe  in  fact  we  are  fifth 
or  seventh  cousins.  Cousinage  among  all  of  us  is  very  much  a  state 
of  mind." 

The  house  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  Johnny-come-lately.  Miss 
Suckley's  grandfather,  Thomas  Holy  Suckley,  a  Livingston  cous- 
in, built  the  original  house  in  1852.  Miss  Suckley,  a  charming  and 
hospitable  lady  who  leads  an  active  life  despite  her  advanced  age, 
explains:  "When  my  father  inherited  it,  in  eighty-eight,  he  added 
on  two  stories  and  the  tower  and  the  back  part  of  the  house.  He 
decorated  the  ground  floor  the  way  it  is  now."  Miss  Suckley's 
father  also  hired  Calvert  Vaux  to  landscape  the  grounds  and 
design  the  gatehouse  and  the  rustic,  Adirondack-style  gazebo, 
and  J.  B.  Tiffany  to  decorate  the  mansion's  interior. 

The  weather-beaten  exterior  has  not  been  painted  in  over  fifty 
years,  which  gives  its  appearance  at  a  distance  a  certain  Charles 
Addams  air.  Tiffany's  work  in  the  entrance  hall  picks  up  the 
spooky  motif.  The  dark,  tooled-leather  wall  coverings  are  peeling 
from  the  wall;  a  fantastic  bronze  lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  griffin 
(from  Miss  Suckley's  mother's  family  coat  of  arms)  tops  the  newel 
post;  the  stained-glass  windows  in  the  staircase  wall  throw  down 
spectral  colored  light  through  the  gothic  gloom. 

The  southeast  parlor,  called  the  White  and  Gold  Room,  wears 
a  poignant  air  of  faded  gentility.  The  champagne-colored  satin 
that  covers  the  walls  and  upholsters  the  Louis  XVI-style  furniture 
(specially  designed  for  the  room)  is  now  ripped  and  hangs  in  tat- 
ters. In  Wilderstein's  attic ,  wrapped  in  cotton  and  tar  paper,  is  the 
parlor  carpet — designed  and  woven  for  the  room  by  Aubusson— 
which  exactly  fits  around  every  molding  and  into  each  niche.  The 
overall  effect  is  almost  excessively  romantic,  reminiscent  of  Satis 
House,  Miss  Havisham's  home  in  Great  Expectations,  though 
without  the  overtones  of  dementia. 

Still,  it  seems  a  lonely  place.  Miss  Suckley  often  speaks  of  her 
late  cousin  "the  president" — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — whom  she 
served  as  personal  archivist  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
she  who  gave  him  his  beloved  little  dog,  Fala,  and  she  was  in  the 
room  with  him  at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  when  he  died.  Since 
Miss  Suckley's  sister  died  last  year,  her  companions  at  Wilder- 
stein have  been  two  large  tabby  cats. 

A  big  house  that  has  been  quiet  for  a  very  long  time  inevitably 

Edgewater,  no  longer  in  Livingston  hands,  has  been  lavishly  restored  by  Richard  H. 
Jenrette,  who  has  retrieved  such  original  furnishings  as  the  Duncan  Phyfe  sofa. 
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uNo  matter  how  discreetly  it's  done,  when  you  remove 
the  family  from  occupancy,  something  dies. 


crows  a  little  melancholy.  Miss  Suckley  remembers  Wilderstein 
as  it  used  to  be:  "My  mother  was  very  hospitable,  and  she  loved 
having  the  house  completely  full.  Sometimes  we  had  twenty 
cousins  staying  here.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my 
father  would  play  the  piano,  and  we  would  sing  hymns.  In  the 
evenings,  Father  would  read  to  us  in  the  library — children's  books 
when  we  were  young,  Emerson  when  we  were  older.  He  was  an 
extremely  nice  father.  He  wouldn't  have  read  Emerson  to  us  if  he 
hadn't  been."  She  is  pleased  that  the  house's  future  has  been 
planned  for,  through  the  creation  of  Wilderstein  Preservation. 
Says  Miss  Suckley,  "I  hope  it's  going  to  be  preserved,  for  I  think 
there's  a  great  deal  in  it  worth  preserving." 

By  heading  in  the  direction  of  a  museumlike  public  trust, 
Wilderstein  is  following  the  lead  of  many  historic  houses  in 
the  mid-Hudson  Valley,  such  as  Clermont,  home  of  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  for  twenty-four  years  chancellor  of  New 
York  (in  which  capacity  he  administered  to  George  Wash- 
ington the  presidential  oath  of  office);  Olana,  the  home  of  the 
landscape  painter  Frederic  Edwin  Church;  and  the  Mills  Man- 
sion, Stanford  White's  beaux  arts  extravaganza  in  Staatsburg. 
Nov.  in  various  stages  of  restoration,  these  houses  are  maintained 
as  historic  sites  by  the  state  of  New  York  and  are  popular  destina- 
tions for  tourists  and  picnicking  day-trippers  from  New  York  City. 
The  area's  newest  restoration  effort  is  at  Montgomery  Place,  the 
palatial  house  built  by  Janet  Livingston  Montgomery,  sister  of  the 
chancellor,  and  Alida  Livingston  Armstrong  (the  first  chatelaine 
of  Rol  eby).  Montgomery  Place  is  being  refurbished  at  enormous 
expense  by  Historic  Hudson  Valley,  the  organization  formerly 
known  as  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations. 

5  .  eral  of  the  old  Livingston  houses,  however,  have  been 
bought  by  outsiders  who  have  restored  them  and  kept  them  as 
residences.  Particularly  opulent  is  the  job  Richard  H.  Jenrette  has 
done  at  Edgewater,  a  house  built  in  1820  by  John  R.  Livingston, 
vet  another  sibling  of  the  chancellor,  as  a  wedding  gift  for  his 
daughter.  The  house  is  in  the  stately,  neoclassical  style  that  was 
popular  at  that  time  among  southern  planters.  Jenrette,  who  is 
the  chief  investment  officer  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  the  chairman  of  Historic  Hudson  Valley,  bought  the 
house  in  1969  from  Gore  Vidal  and  restored  it  to  its  condition  as 
documented  in  an  inventory  of  1872.  His  endeavor  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  He  has  tracked  down  several  pieces  of  fur- 
niture that  were  in  Edgewater  at  that  time,  going  as  far  afield  as 
in  and  Brooklyn  to  recover  some  splendid  items  by  Duncan 
Phyfe.  These,  and  the  gleaming  varnished  floors  and  meticulous 
faux  marhre  w<  >rk  <  >n  the  walls,  are  certainly  grand,  but  the  effect  is 
sterile.  We  are  1  SO  degrees  away  from  the  red-blooded  convivial- 
fOak  Hill. 
Less  grand  Fur  eminently  habitable  is  Teviotdale,  built  in  1774 
by  Walter  Livingston,  second  son  of  the  third  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  hi  use  later  belonged  t<  i  Robert  Fulton,  who  married  Walter's 
daugl  tet  Harriet  inTe\  iotdale's  drawing  room.  It  had  lapsed  into 
almost  total  rum  byl969,  when  it  was  bought  by  Harrison  Cultra, 
the  interioi  I   igner,  and  Ri<  hard  Barker  (both  now  deceased), 
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who  undertook  a  complete  restoration,  enlarging  the  entrance 
hall  and  furnishing  the  house  in  the  English  country  style. 
Teviotdale  is  now  the  home  of  Victor  Cornelius,  a  New  York 
advertising  executive  and  amateur  historian,  who  is  producing  a 
series  of  documentaries  about  the  great  houses  of  the  Hudson. 

"The  history  of  this  country,"  says  Henry  Livingston,  "was 
written  by  New  Englanders."  For  this  reason,  he  believes,  New 
York  has  been  denied  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  annals  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Republic.  And  though  he  does  not  say  so,  one 
might  also  conclude  that  the  Livingstons  have  not  received  their 
due,  either.  He  has  a  point.  Chancellor  Livingston,  for  example, 
was  a  coauthor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  nation's 
first  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  negotiator  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase;  in  spite  of  these  many  distinctions,  few  Americans 
have  ever  heard  his  name.  Yet  it  is  probably  this  comparative 
obscurity  that  has  allowed  the  Livingston  houses  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  such  as  Henry  Livingston's  own  Oak  Hill,  to  remain  in 
family  hands. 

With  the  large  influx  of  money  into  the  region  for  the  renova- 
tion of  Montgomery  Place,  and  what  Henry  Livingston  calls  "the 
finding  of  the  Hudson  Valley  as  another  place  for  wealthy  people 
from  New  York  City,"  he  and  his  kin  fear  that  their  homes,  too, 
may  become  desiccated  public  monuments.  Not  that  he  and 
Winty  Aldrich  want  to  close  their  houses  to  the  world;  far  from  it. 
They  are  most  hospitable  with  genuinely  interested  visitors.  But 
they  recoil  at  the  specter  of  the  red-velvet  ropes  and  the  "Please 
keep  off  the  grass"  signs,  of  glossy  brochures  touting  their  child- 
hood homes  as  tourist  attractions.  "No  matter  how  discreetly  it's 
done,"  Winty  insists,  "when  you  remove  the  family  from  occu- 
pancy, something  dies." 

The  encroachment  of  the  red-velvet  ropes  may  be  inevita- 
ble. The  times  have  passed  these  places  by,  and  the  sad 
truth  is  that  it  just  does  not  make  sense  for  them  to  con- 
tinue as  private  homes  forever.  Turning  family  houses 
into  museums  may  not  be  an  entirely  palatable  solution, 
but  it  is  surely  preferable  to  the  alternative:  often,  the  issue  is  the 
house's  physical  survival.  Six  years  ago  Margaret  McGrath 
Rockefeller  bulldozed  the  Hermitage,  a  fine  eighteenth-century 
Livingston  house,  built  by  the  first  son  of  the  third  lord  of  the 
manor,  just  four  or  five  miles  from  Oak  Hill.  It  had  served  as  a 
family  home  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  until  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
leveled  it,  some  say  in  a  fit  of  pique  with  municipal  authorities 
over  her  taxes. 

Through  a  system  that  awards  tax  concessions  to  people  who 
open  their  estates  to  the  public,  even  if  for  only  very  limited 
hours,  the  English  have  found  a  way  to  keep  their  stately  homes  in 
the  hands  of  the  families  that  built  them.  They,  however,  are  the 
English:  they  have  an  aristocracy  and  we  do  not.  To  most  of  us, 
the  idea  of  giving  a  person  a  tax  break  because  his  ancestor  was 
somebody  important  just  does  not  seem  very  American.  Yet  that 
does  not  prevent  us  from  rooting  for  the  Hudson  Valley's  Henry 
Livingstons  and   its  Winty 

Aldriches:    so  long   as  they      Teviotdale,  now  the  home  of  Victor  Cor- 
can  continue  to  hold  on  to      nelius.  The  bedroom  was  designed  by 
theil  past,  a  living  link  with       Harrison  Cultra,  a  decorator  and  former 
our  history  endures.  [  j  owner  with  a  passion  for  animal  skins. 
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INSIDE  LONDON'S  SILUE 

WHERE  TO  60  WHEN  LOOKING  FOR  MATCHLESS 
TREASURE  OR  THE  MODEST  GOOD  BUY 


Photographs  by  Eugene  Richards 


UJLTS 


y  Robert  Emmett  Ginna,  Jr. 


Under  this  bland  building  at  Nos.  53- 
64  Chancery  Lane,  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  largest  trove  of  silver  and 
silver  plate  in  the  world. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  one's 
house  burn  down,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  London  Silver 
Vaults.  Still,  the  fact  that  ours 
had  brought  me  to  this  vast 
Aladdin's  cave  full  of  silver,  in 
search  of  a  lost  tablespoon,  a 
candlesnuffer,  and  a  fox. 

The  seeker  at  Nos.  53-64 
Chancery  Lane,  .n  the  City  of 
London,  will  discover  the  larg- 
est trove  of  sterling  silver  and 
silver-plated  artifacts  in  the 
world.  The  Silver  Vaults  lie 
beneath  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  fascinating  districts  of 
London,  a  warren  of  narrow 
streets  whose  denizens — large- 
ly lawyers,  clerks,  and  aspi- 
rants to  the  bar — scurry  among 
the  numerous  divisions  of  the 
law  courts  and  the  four  historic 
Inns  of  Court.  In  1876,  the 
Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit 
Co.  was  established  to  secure 
the  legal  documents  of  barris- 
ters as  well  as  to  safeguard  valu- 
ables of  private  persons  and  the 
stocks  of  silver  dealers.  Built 
deep  underground,  the  vaults 
were  surrounded  by  well-pa- 
trolled walkways. 

After  the  London  blitz,  the 
vaults  had  to  be  rebuilt;  and  in 
1945,  the  silver  dealer  David 
S.  Shure  reestablished  his  fam- 
ily business  in  them.  Other 
dealers  soon  decided  that  their 
clientele — mostly  trade — 
would  follow  them  under- 
ground, and  a  number  began 
attracting  the  collector  and  the 
general  public  as  well. 

Entering  a  lift  at  street  level, 
the  visitor  descends  to  a  com- 
plex of  eighty  vaults,  where 
some  forty  members  of  the 
London  Silver  Vaults  Tenants 
Association  operate.  One  en- 
ters a  series  of  corridors  resem- 
bling those  of  a  conventional 
office  building,  except  that  the 
many  doors  along  them  are  of 
massive  metal  construction 
with  several  locks,  like  a 
bank's,  sealing  off  the  num- 
bered vault  within.  While 
London  has  a  number  of  deal- 
ers in  fine  silver  and  Sheffield 
plate  (the  Bond  Street  Silver 
Galleries,  at  Nos.  111-112 
New  Bond  Street,  for  example, 
house  fifteen  to  twenty  dealers 
in  high-quality  silver),  there  is 


nothing  to  compare  to  the  ag- 
gregate here.  Pieces  range  from 
masterworks  by  the  greatest 
English  silversmiths,  at  awe- 
some prices,  to  modest  items  of 
commonplace  manufacture. 
The  astute  browser  can  still  dis- 
cover respectable  bargains. 

I  had  come  with  small  but 
exacting  goals.  Following  a  fire 
in  our  home  on  Long  Island 
some  years  ago,  a  neighbor's 
children  had  discovered  pieces 
of  silver  buried  in  the  rubble. 
Many  of  those  salvaged  were 


tique-silver  beef  skewers.  The 
room,  some  twenty-two  feet  by 
eighteen  wide,  is  ranged  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  closely 
ranked  objects  of  silver.  A  cen- 
tral island  supports  locked  glass 
cabinets  dense  with  small  sil- 
ver works;  beneath  are  drawers 
brimming  with  other  fabrica- 
tions in  the  precious  metal. 

Mr.  Bulka,  a  genial,  rum- 
pled man  wearing  dark-framed 
glasses  frequently  surmounted 
with  Georgian  silver  "granny" 
glasses,  is  the  chairman  of  the 


Sam  Bulka,  with  silver-plate  trays,  carries  "all  sorts  of  stuff  for  tourists." 


bent,  scarred,  or  partly  melted, 
but  on  our  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary, my  wife  rejoiced  me  by 
displaying  the  repaired  Geor- 
gian silver  flatware  service  that 
we  had  assembled  in  London 
over  several  years.  The  service 
for  twelve  was  complete  save 
for  one  tablespoon.  All  but  two 
of  the  tablespoons  were  made 
by  William  Chawner  in  1819, 
in  George  Ill's  reign. 

As  I  was  setting  off  for  Lon- 
don recently,  my  wife  sug- 
gested that  I  might  visit  the  Sil- 
ver Vaults  to  replace  the  miss- 
ing spoon.  She  reminded  me, 
too,  that  we  had  no  candle- 
snuffer and  that  our  daughter 
still  mourned  her  little  silver 
fox,  vanished  in  the  inferno. 

Within  vault  number  one, 
the  showroom  of  David  S. 
Shure  &.  Co.,  Mr.  Sam  Bulka, 
who  came  into  the  family  busi- 
ness thirty  years  ago,  sits  in  a 
tall  executive  chair  at  a  desk 
whose  top  bears  a  midden  of 
correspondence,  account 
books,  pots  of  pencils,  and  an- 


London  Silver  Vaults  Tenants 
Association  and  a  voluble  dis- 
penser of  silver  lore,  stories, 
quotations,  and  aphorisms. 
Asked  where  in  the  vaults  one 
would  look  for  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  English  silver,  he  re- 
plies, "I  can  suggest  one  or  two 
dealers,  maybe  a  few  more.  I 
carry  all  sorts  of  stuff  the  gener- 
al tourist — lots  of  your  coun- 
trymen— wants.  One  could 
sell  a  few  first-rank  pieces  now 
and  again,  or  a  lot  of  stuff,  as  I 
do,  and  do  just  about  as  well. 
But  I  like  the  business,  the  peo- 
ple, seeing  so  many  different 
pieces,  the  chat." 

And  what  might  be  the  most 
memorable  piece  that  he  can 
recall  selling?  Bulka  leans  back 
and  says,  "A  chap  came  in  one 
day,  an  Englishman,  with  the 
branches  only  of  two  George  II 
candelabra. "  He  glances  up  as  a 
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Raymond  Walter  (right)  admires  Irish  sugar  bowls,  ca.  1770,  with  clients. 


lissome  young  woman  and  her 
older  companion  enter  the 
vault,  and  rises  to  serve  them. 
Thev  prove  to  he  Italian  and 
are  looking  for  the  silver  labels 
that  hang  on  decanters.  In  a 
trice  Bulka  is  diving  into  draw- 
ers and  fetching  up  labels, 
dropping  little  Italian  phrases 
into  his  descriptions.  The 
young  lady  is  charmed,  buying 
"Gin"  and  "Whisky"  and  ask- 
ing for  "Cognac."  The  dealer 
explains  that  the  English  tend 
to  use  the  generic  term  "bran- 
dy," but  he  nonetheless  sur- 
faces with  a  "Cognac"  label 
and  is  rewarded  with  a  Medi- 
terranean purr. 

During  this  transaction,  I 
browse,  my  eye  caught  by  the 
sort  of  silver  burner  on  which  a 
maitre  d'  flambes  crepes  su- 
:ette.  One  hundred  ten  pounds 
would  put  it  on  our  sideboard. 
A  cased  set  of  six  pretty  Victo- 
rian fish  knives  and  forks,  at 
£75,  would  seem  a  nice  pres- 
ent. And  then,  in  the  locked 
case,  I  spy  a  little  silver  fox  at 
the  moment  when  Bulka  is  say- 
ing, "Amvederci!" 

rry,  old  man,"  says  the 

proprietor,    Miring   down. 
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er, same  date  as  those  branch- 
es. George  II!  Incredible,  real- 
ly. Some  of  these  old  compa- 
nies have  extraordinary 
hoards.  Would  you  believe" — 
he  pauses  in  wonder — "that 
they  had  twenty-four  Hester 
Bateman  sauceboats  in  that 
livery  company's  cupboards?" 
"Many  of  my  clients  are  spe- 
cialists," says  Bulka.  "A  man 
comes  in  regularly  who  collects 
objects  relating  to  stamps, 
postage.  Another  chap  collects 
Georgian  boatswains'  whistles. 
As  for  me,  I  collect  miniatures 


Roberts  and  Cadman  sterling  tele- 
scopic candlesticks — £4,500  at  Linden. 

— toys,    shoes,    tiny   violins, 
chairs,  things  like  that." 
"Like  the  thing!    in   rh.it 
I  ask,  nodding  toward 
the  «  ase  with  the  tin\  fox. 
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"Are  all  miniatures  hall- 
marked"' 

"Absolutely;  even  foreign 
pieces  legally  imported  have  an 
overstrike  of  the  English  hall- 
marks. When  a  dealer  says  an 
object  is  London  made,  he 
means  that  you  can  count  on 
its  being  ot  first-class  quality. 
There  is  still  a  seven-year  in- 
dentured period  here  for  the 
silversmith  before  he  qualifies 
through  examinations." 

The  buyer  of  a  work  of  solid 
English  silver  has  assurance  of 
its  quality  and  origin  by  the 
series  of  hallmarks,  struck  into 
the  piece  by  the  silversmith's 
dies.  It  is  useful  to  know  them. 
Since  at  least  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  have  been  (a) 
the  maker's  mark;  (b)  the  mark 
of  origin,  which  is  that  of  one 
of  some  ten  guilds  in  major  cit- 
ies of  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
that  of  one  of  some  thirty 
minor  guilds;  (c)  the  date  letter 
for  the  year  of  manufacture; 
and  (d)  the  assay  mark,  certify- 
ing the  metal's  silver  con- 
tent— 92.5  percent  pure  in  or- 
der to  qualify  as  sterling,  since 
1719.  A  duty  mark,  the  like- 
ness of  the  sovereign's  head, 
was  stamped  into  each  piece 
made  between  December  1, 
1784,  and  April  30,  1899,  to 
show  that  duty  had  been  paid. 

I  tell  Mr.  Bulka  of  my  need 
for  a  missing  spoon,  one  of  a  set 
made  in  London  in  1819  by 
William  Chawner.  Bulka  rum- 
mages in  his  drawers  but  regrets 
that  he  does  not  have  such  a 
spoon  to  sell  me.  As  I  am  leav- 
ing, I  pause  to  look  at  the  little 
silver  fox — in  one  of  several 
sizes  in  the  locked  case — and 
its  price  tag.  I  think  I  shall  look 
around  a  bit;  after  all,  this  is 
vault  number  one. 

Linden  &  Co.    (Antiques) 
Ltd.,  in  vault  number  seven,  is 
presided  over  by  Frank  Linden, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Silver  Vaults  Tenants  As- 
sociation, short,  balding,  and 
bustling.  Right  off,  he  explains 
one  attraction  for  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  of  modest  silver 
!'ies:  "On  a  normal,  con- 
tem|  orary piece,  theVATfval- 
I  tax]  is  fifteen  percent 
price,  refundable 


Lovely  Chester  hand  mirror  with  cher- 
ub motif  is  of  solid  silver  (£98.50). 

to  the  purchaser  who  takes  the 
goods  out  of  the  country.  On 
pieces  of  small  value,  it  is  negli- 
gible, so  we  don't  pass  the  tax 
on  to  the  customer." 

But  many  of  the  objects  sold 
by  Linden  &.  Co.  produce  a 
hefty  VAT,  like  the  telescopic 
candlesticks  he  hands  me  now. 
Roberts  and  Cadman  of  Shef- 
field, who  invented  the  tele* 
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scopic  candlestick,  made  them 
during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
"Cadman  did  most  of  his  work 
in  Sheffield  plate,"  says  Lind- 
en, "because  so  little  silver  was 
required.  But  he  did  some  in 
solid  silver,  like  these." 

In  Sheffield,  in  1742, 
Thomas  Boulsover  had  devel- 
oped the  process  by  which  sil- 
ver plate  could  be  fused  by 
great  heat  to  articles  fashioned 
of  copper.  Then,  in  1840, 
George  Richards  Elkington  in- 


vented a  way  of  electroplating 
silver  onto  copper.  "Roberts 
and  Belk  of  Sheffield  started 
working  early  with  the  Elking- 
ton process,"  says  Linden.  "I 
had  seen  a  number  of  their  fine 
tea  services  made  in  plate  that 
way.  Then  I  saw  one  that  they 
had  made  in  solid  silver  dated 
1867,  and  I  bought  it. 

"One  day,  an  American 
couple  saw  the  tea  service  in 
the  shop,  went  home,  thought 
about  it,  and  wrote  for  it." 


"And  the  price?" 

"Three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  sterling." 

When  I  walk  into  the  estab- 
lishment of  William  Walter 
Antiques  Ltd.,  in  vaults  three 
and  five,  I  feel  like  the  bedazed 
wanderer  in  a  labyrinth  who 
has  suddenly  arrived  at  the 
goal:  a  dazzling  array  of  silver 
treasures  stacked  shelf  on 
gleaming  shelf.  Among  the 
firm's  American  clients  are 
museums  in  Birmingham  and 


Richmond.  Here  the  silver 
fancier  can  examine  a  number 
of  masterpieces  by  Hester  Bate- 
man  or  Paul  Storr.  I  goggle  at  a 
chaste  punch  bowl  by  Paul 
Brown  of  Dublin,  fashioned  in 
1739,  with  a  price  tag  of 
£30,000.  There  is  a  Common- 
wealth tankard  from  which  I 
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laifing  my  ale;  it 

.  Daniel  Rutrv  of 

don  in  1655,  and  I  can  take 

it  home,  duty  tree — as  one  can 
all  antiques  at  least  100  years 

old — tor  £7,800.  A  stunning 
pair  of  George  III  candelabra 
by  John  Scofield  is  for  sale  at 
£22,500,  though  one  could 
have  tour  shorter  hut  hand- 
some candlesticks  made  in  the 
reign  of  George  11  by  William 
Could  tor  £12,800. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Walter  are  a  polished  pair;  tall, 
urbane,  he  delights  in  sharing 
his  knowledge  of  silver.  I  am 
curious  whether  a  vogue  for 
certain  kinds  of  silver  objects 
affects  their  prices. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  says  Walter. 
"Snuffboxes,  once  the  rage, 
are  off.  Now,  candlesticks 
have  jumped  madly." 

The  very  top-quality  silver 
pieces  appreciated  20  percent 
in  1986—87,  according  to  auc- 
tion estimates,  and  the  next 
two-thirds  increased  10  per- 
cent. Walter  concurs  that  such 
extraordinary  appreciation  at 
the  top  of  the  market  pulls  up 
the  re-t.  Yet  none  of  the  deal- 
ers I  .speak  with  recommends 
the  purchase  of  fine  silver  an- 
tiques strictly  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  most  echo  the  ad- 
vice of  Raymond  Walter:  "The 
most  important  thing  is  to  buy 
only  if  you  like  the  piece.  The 
second  is  quality.  If  you  have  to 
decide  between  two  equal 
pieces,  then  buy  the  better 
name  [i.e. ,  the  maker].  The 
Arabs'  fault  is  that  they  buy  the 
name  only.  You  are  paying  a 
tremendous  amount  for  a  great 
maker." 

As  an   example,    he  points 

out  a  fine  soup  tureen  made  in 

L748  that  is  for  sale  at£13,500. 

Then   he   shows   me  another, 

ing,    "This  one,    by   Paul 

rr,  from  1798,  is  £28, 500.  If 

it  were  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  it 
lid  b    J.  100,000."  Pausing, 

he  jmh\    and  .«-.  .  "When  the 
I  n<  e  i    trel  led  "t  quadrupled 
the  maker's  name, 
that  tin    mal '  i 

mark 

in  these  uit<  tundingi ,  I  do 

ii 


Vault   number  twenty-one, 

the  premises  of  Nat  Leslie  Ltd. , 
has  rather  the  appearance  ol  a 
flea  market,  with  many  deli- 
cious surprises.  1  acquire  a  pair 
of  Victorian  sugar  tongs 
wrought  from  two  figures  de- 
scribed as  Apostles.  Here,  an 
inquiry  about  the  spoon  brings 
forth  a  tablespoon  made  in 
London  in   1825  by  William 


he  mentions  that  their  business 
is  largely  wholesale  and  that 
main  ot  their  customers  are 
foreign.  "Italy  accounts  for 
much  of  our  business,"  says 
Robin.  "The  Italians  are  inter- 
ested in  highly  decorated  Vic- 
torian silver.  The  Germans  are 
buying  good  classical  English 
silver.  "Silverman,  like  most  of 
the  dealers  with  whom  I  spoke, 


Robin  Silverman  at  his  shop,  where  this  51 6-piece  French  service  sold  for  £45,000. 


Eley  and  William  Chawner; 
price:  £57.50.  I  note  it  down 
and  move  on. 

I  halt  at  vault  number  twen- 
ty-six,  the  firm  of  B.  Silver- 
man, and  Robin  Silverman 
beckons  me  in  as  he  speaks  on 
thej  Ik  'He.  Many  ot  the  objects 
displayed  on  shelves  and  tables 
suggest  a  prosperous  trade.  I 
in  pe<  t  .i  nine-basket  6pergne, 
dated  1764.  for £26,500. 

( )n<-  ot  ,i  line  ol  Sil 
uIk  ■  i    in.  I,      i     ,i  I,,' 

pirn 

and  h 

(<>!!(  'W  liim  mil  .ii,. 


likes  to  talk  about  silver  and  is 
helpful  and  candid.  When  I 
inquire  about  people  who  wish 
to  buy  for  investment,  he  re- 
plies crisply,  "We  try  to  put 
them  off. "  He  does  buy  for  cer- 
tain collectors:  "I  know  what 
they  want  and  keep  my  eye  out 
for  them." 

When  Silverman  says,  "Our 

specialty  tor  retail  is  antique 

silver  Hat  ware,"  and  points  to 

an  immense  (  best  of  silver  that 

iusl  shipping,  I  hazard  a 

'"  the  silver  spoon  I 

Ii,  he  turns  to  his 

and  hands  me  two  ex- 


amples. One  was  made  in  1803 
by  William  Eley  and  William 
Fearn,  who  worked  with  Wil- 
liam Chawner.  I  am  tickled 
that  it  would  be  associated,  yet 
different  from  our  set.  I  like  its 
condition  and  the  price,  £40. 
It  is  soon  mine. 

Besotted  with  silver  and 
working  my  way  toward  the 
vaults'  entrance,  I  find  the  very 
candlesnuffer  we  want  at  Jules 
Golding  and  Co.  Ltd. ,  in  vault 
number  two,  a  small  shop  with 
a  variety  of  pieces  at  modest 
prices.  My  selection  has  a  han- 
dle of  old  Sheffield  plate  in  the 
fiddle,  thread,  and  shell  pat- 
tern and  costs  £21.  "I  cannot 
carry  candlesnuffers  in  solid  sil- 
ver at  £400,"  says  Ann  Gold- 
ing. "Who  is  going  to  pay 
that?" 

Minutes  before  the  vault 
doors  are  closed  and  locked,  I 
nip  into  David  S.  Shure  6k  Co. 
Sam  Bulka,  who  is  on  the 
phone,  knows  a  customer 
when  he  sees  one  and  calls  out 
to  his  assistant,  "Open  the  case 
so  this  gentleman  can  see  that 
fox,  the  little  one." 

In  memory  I  compare  it  with 
the  antique  fox  I  bought  in 
Dublin  for  a  daughter  who  in- 
sisted that  she  was  a  fox  and 
lived  in  an  imaginary  vulpine 
world  where  her  friends  were 
named  Jell  E.  Fox  and  Phoom 
E.  Fox.  In  my  recollection  that 
fox  had  a  benign  mask.  This 
has  a  wilder  mien.  My  hand 
clasps  it. 

Sam  Bulka  puts  his  granny 
glasses  over  his  spectacles  and 
studies  the  hallmarks.  "BSE," 
he  reads  out.  "Contemporary, 
by  Bob  and  Sian  Eade.  First- 
rate  sculptor,  he  is.  Lovely  lit- 
tle creature."  Looking  at  the 
tag,  which  says  £40,  he  wraps 
the  piece  in  tissue,  saying, 
"You've  been  down  here  a 
week.  One  of  us,  now.  Shall  we 
say  ten  pounds  off?"  □ 

Robert  Emmett  Ginna  is  a  writ- 
er, filmmaker,  and  editor,  based 


in  New  Hampshire. 


connoissi-.hr 


This  splendid  fifty-ounce  silver  coffee  biggin  by  Paul  Storr  (1809)  can  be  had  for  £7,800  at  William  Walter  Antiques. 
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Curiy  wears  a  pleated  taHeta  cape;  her  blond  friend,  an  embroidered  toque,  a  fox-trimmed  cashmere  stole,  and  fer  forge  earrings.  Observing  from  a  safe  distance,  a  stran  | 

Isabel  Canovas  has  invented  a  ne\ 


By  Lisa  klensch 

I  ike  many  great  fashion  concepts, 
this  one  started  in  Paris,  and  if  it 
continues  to  gain  steam  it  could 
well  change  the  way  women  dress 
in  the  coming  decade.  The  con- 
cept is  one  of  designer  accesso- 
ries— collections  of  hats,  scarves, 
belts,  jewelry,  shoes,  and  so  forth, 
created  by  designers  who  make  a  specialty 
of  them.  Up  until  now,  fashion  accessories 
have  been  treated  as  a  sideline  by  clothing 
designers.  Today,  however,  a  handful  of 
innovative,  accessories-first  designers  are 
hard  at  work — most  notably,  Maud  Fri- 
zon,  Paloma  Picasso,  Dominique  Aurien- 
tis,  Frances  Patiky  Stein,  and  Isabel  Ca- 
novas.  Each  does  a  complete  and  distinc- 
tive collection  of  such  things  as  bags, 
shoes,  hats,  gloves,  and  jewelry  for  spring 
and  fall,  selling  them  as  a  "look" — a  way  of 
transforming  simply  styled  clothes  into 
striking  and  individual  ensembles. 

All  these  women's  collections  contain 
interesting  and  original  pieces,  but  the 
first  to  do  it  was  Isabel  Canovas,  and  the 
most  extravagant,  amusing,  and  expen- 
sive of  the  collections  are  hers.  She  has  the 
gift  of  the  great  couturiers,  putting  her 
stamp  on  everything  she  designs.  And  to 
make  certain  she  will  never  be  confused 
with  anyone  else,  she  sells  her  bold,  bril- 
liant pieces  nowhere  but  in  her  own  bou- 
tiques in  Paris,  New  York,  and  Madrid. 

"Accessories  are  the  only  area  where 
design  can  be  imaginative,  outrageous," 
she  says.  "A  fur  coat  is  boring,  but  a  fur  bor- 


in  her  hair  and  a  yellow  purse  for  her  Metro  tickets. 


der  on  a  cashmere  stole  is  romantic.  Six 
colors  on  a  huge  earring  is  eye-catching; 
on  a  dress  it  would  be  exhausting.  A  beau- 
tifully tied  bow  on  a  glove  is  luxurious;  on  a 
blouse,  old-fashioned.  The  same  dress 
worn  with  different  accessories  not  only 
looks  completely  different;  it  makes  the 
woman  feel  completely  different." 

Isabel  Canovas  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  her  concept,  it  seems  to  me  as  we  lunch 
together  in  the  Relais  restaurant  of  the 
Plaza-Athenee — she  is  sleek,  sophisti- 
cated, and  superbly  chic  in  the  simplest  of 
little  black  dresses.  The  smoke  of  her  ciga- 
rette curls  around  the  champagne  glass  as 
she  sips.  Her  green  eyes  sparkle;  her 
throaty  voice  vibrates  with  enthusiasm. 
She  is  absorbed  in  conversation,  but  no 
one  in  the  room  is  unaware  of  her.  Finally 
the  woman  at  the  next  table  can  contain 
herself  no  longer:  "Please  tell  me  where 
you  bought  your  wonderful  jewelry." 

Isabel  smiles.  It  is  a  question  she  loves  to 
answer:  "At  the  Isabel  Canovas  boutique, 
right  here  on  Avenue  Montaigne." 

What  makes  Isabel  and  her  jewelry  so 
electrifying  is  her  tongue-in-cheek  atti- 
tude to  fashion  and  her  utter  enjoyment  of 
it  all.  Her  designs  are  not  so  extreme  as  the 
pieces  Elsa  Schiaparelli  did  in  the  1930s 
(butterfly  brooch,  viper  necklace,  jeweled 
phoenix),  but  they  have  a  flamboyance 
seen  nowhere  else  today.  Long  drop  ear- 
rings in  the  form  of  three  tortoises  swing 
against  her  neck.  The  first,  in  gold  studded 
with  rhinestones,  munches  on  a  leaf;  the 
others  tag  along  behind.  Three  more  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  circle  set  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  dress.  From  the  charm  bra- 
celets on  her  wrists  dangles  an  assortment 
of  fauna — mice,  fish,  flies,  lizards,  more 
tortoises.  These  creatures  belong  to  the 
collection  Isabel  introduced  this  fall. 

She  may  be  irreverent  in  her  approach 
to  fashion  but  is  dead  serious  about  her 
business  and  the  concept  on  which  she  has 
built  it.  The  modern  way  to  dress,  she  firm- 
ly believes,  is  to  let  the  accessory  create  the 
look.  She  designs  a  few  basic  clothes — T- 
shirt  dresses  and  sweaters  in  cashmere  or 
silk  jersey— and  brings  them  to  glamorous 
life  with  extraordinary  jewelry,  belts,  flow- 
ers, gloves,  hats,  shawls,  scarves,  even 
umbrellas.  The  pieces  are  admittedly  cost- 
ly. Isabel's  charm  bracelet  goes  for  $1,350; 


Viy  of  dressing 


Photographs  by  Gilles  Peressl 'Magnum 
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Having  a  ball  in  Canovas's  cashmere  dress  with  harlequin  and  pantonv-ne  earrings;  round  her  neck  a  collection  of  masks.  Right:  She  stoops  to  conquer  wearing  not  much  r*i 


jersey  shawl  trimmed  with  bows  and  tassels 


her  simple  cashmere  dress,  for  $1,97 5;  the 
black  lizard  handbag  she  carries,  for 
$2,550. 

Canovas  does  two  collections  of  acces- 
sories a  year,  each  with  a  different  theme. 
Her  fall  collection  last  year  was  inspired  by 
a  book  of  Russian  icons — translucent 
enamel  and  shimmering  pearls  set  in  the 
gold  filigree  of  a  Romanov  crown,  tasseled 
suede  gauntlets,  and  enormous  pleated 
silk-taffeta  capes  dramatic  enough  for  a 
ball  at  the  Winter  Palace. 

A  Caribbean  vacation  in  Mustique 
launched  this  fall's  collection  of  animals 
and  their  prey.  Sitting  in  the  garden,  Isa- 
bel spotted  a  tortoise  eating  leaves,  a  lizard 
flicking  his  tongue  to  catch  a  fly,  and  the 
cat  walking  attentively  beside  the  goldfish 
pond.  Now  they  have  been  captured  for 
good  on  enameled,  jewel-studded  pins, 
earrings,  necklaces,  and  charms.  A  crim- 
son lizard  dangles  from  an  earring  fash- 
ioned like  a  glistening  black  fly.  A  smiling 
gold  cat  clutching  three  plump  fish  in  his 
jaws  makes  a  pin.  A  silky  black  fox  mask 
on  a  high-crowned  toque  holds  a  fistful  of 
iridescent  cock  feathers  in  its  teeth. 

uch  wit  is  a  Canovas  hallmark — 
one  sees  it  again  in  a  parade  of 
embroidered  ants  marching  across 
a  pink  peau  de  soie  evening  bag — 
but  her  accessories  can  be  as  basic 
I  as  a  perfect  black  lizard  pump  with 
a  three-inch  heel,  or  as  alluring  as  a 
re-embroidered  lace  mantilla 
trimmed  with  red,  yellow,  and  black  silk 
cabbage  roses. 

She  is  no  less  feminine  than  she  is  origi- 
nal. "I  hate  fashion  that  makes  women 
look  like  men,"  she  says.  "Modern  life  may 
be  fast-paced,  difficult,  stressful,  but  the 
joy  of  being  a  woman  is  being  able  to 


A  bow  on  a 
blouse  is  boring; 
on  a  glove, 
glamorous 


express  our  individuality."  She  loves 
everything  that  is  extravagant,  rich,  and 
exotic — lace,  tassels,  fringes,  fans,  passe- 
menterie, jet,  embroidery,  silk  flowers, 
feathers,  fur,  fringe,  astrakhan. 

She  searches  for  the  best  materials:  the 
softest  suede,  the  finest  straws,  the  plush- 
est velvets,  the  most  unusual  skins,  the 
crispest  cloque  organza  to  make  the  fullest, 
richest  flounce  on  a  deep  shawl.  Her  colors 
are  brilliant — fuchsia,  violet,  shocking 
pink,  gold,  emerald,  scarlet — all  toned  to 
work  superbly  with  one  another. 

Canovas  had  no  academic  design  train- 
ing. She  attributes  much  of  her  taste,  her 
flair  for  design,  and  her  looks  to  her  Span- 
ish father,  a  noted  textile  designer  in  Paris 
and  a  close  collaborator  of  the  great  coutu- 
rier Cristobal  Balenciaga.  She  loved 
watching  her  father  sketch:  "If  he  hadn't 
had  a  family  to  support  I'm  sure  he  would 
have  devoted  his  life  to  serious  painting." 
She  considers  herself  the  most  Spanish  of 
his  four  children  and  indeed  looks  it,  with 
her  sleek,  pulled-back  hair,  her  strong, 
even  features,  her  serene  oval  face. 

Isabel  attended  a  lycee  in  Paris  and  was 
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ves 
everything  rich, 

extravagant 
and  exotic. 


graduated  from  the  Insnrut  des  Sciences 
Politiques.  but  she  learned  the  accessories 
business  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  on  the 
job.  After  an  early  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  now  twenty-one,  she  went 
to  work  tor  Christian  Dior.  She  designed 
accessories  tor  the  collections — so  well 
that  Louis  Vuitton  briefly  hired  her.  A 
year  later  she  returned  to  Dior,  where  she 
collaborated  with  Marc  Bohan. 

Working  tor  a  fashion  house,  even  Dior. 
was  not  a  totally  happy  experience.  Ca- 
novasfelt  that  accessories  were  treated  like 
poor  cousins:  "Marc  Bohan  was  primarily 
interested  in  the  clothes.  It's  under- 
standable, but  it  was  frustrating." 

An.  >ther  problem  was  that  while  French 
craftsmen  are  second  to  none,  most  of  the 
Dior  accessories  were  made  in  Italy.  Ca- 
novas  could  not  use  many  oi  the  French 
craftsmen  whose  work  she  greatly  ad- 
min-i.  Moreover,  it  was  plain  that  the 
boutique  customers  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  acce— .  >ries.  "They  wanted 
pieces  that  were  individual,   that  would 


distinguish  their  own  personalities,  that 
didn't  have  designers'  name-  on  them." 

While  she  was  -till  at  Dior.  Can 
met  the  man  who  would  become  her  sec- 
ond husband,  the  international  business- 
man Michael  Grunelius.  He  was  quick  to 
recognize  her  talent  and  encourage  her 
ambition.  He  listened  attentively  to  her 
theory  that  the  sort  of  fashion  rich  women 
wanted  was  changing,  and  no  one  was  pay- 
ing attention.  A  man  who  loves  takins 
risk-,  he  urged  her  to  follow  her  instincts 
and  design  a  collection  of  accessories  to  be 
sold  exclusively  in  her  own  boutiques. 

She  opened  the  first  in  September  1982 
in  Fans.  One  of  the  first  customers  to  walk 
in  was  Lauren  Bacall.  In  September  1985 
she  opened  in  New  York,  at  743  Madison 
Avenue,  and  in  September  198S  in  Ma- 
drid, at  29  Calle  de  la  Hermosilla.  Canov- 
as  plans  to  add  more  boutiques,  but  slowly. 
Los  Aneeles  is  a  possibility;  so  is  Milan. 

Each  boutique  has  the  same  design, 
with  the  look  of  a  blue-mirrored  jewel  box. 
Canovas  calls  it  "the  blue  of  the  night." 
The  floors  are  paved  with  blue  granite 
from  Brazil,  the  walls  lined  with  lapis  la:u- 
li-blue  display  cabinets.  The  resulting  am- 
bience is  exotic  and  mysterious. 

While  Grunelius  minds  the  fi- 
nancial end,  he  also  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the 
creative  side  oi  the  busi- 
ness. "He's  always  coming 
up  with  suggestions.  He 
first  persuaded  me  to  make 
shoes.  even  though  I  had  to 
travel  to  Brittany  to  find  the  factory  that 
would  give  me  the  quality  I  wanted.  The 
artisans  are  such  perfectionists  there  that 
they  wear  white  gloves  while  making  my 
shoes.  He  likes  outrageous  desisns.  too. 
This  fall  I  mentioned  a  half-formed  idea  oi 
doing  a  handbag  that  looked  like  a  bird- 
cage. I  was  doubtful,  but  he  insisted — it 
doesn't  matter  how  many  we  sell,  he  said; 
it's  witty,  it's  modern." 

Jewelry  is  what  sells  best.  Canovas 
many  rich  women  prefer  wearing  fashion 
jewelry  to  the  real  thing,  which  is  nsk\  to 
wear,  even  riskier  to  travel  with.  Beside-, 
it  i-  generally  small  and  lacks  the  impact  oi 
an  outscale  fashion  piece. 

"Our  two  big  design  successes,"  she 
"have  been  our  charm  bracelet-  and 


Reversible  shawls,  one  satin,  the  other  organza,  worn  w*1: 
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i  cat  earrings.  Left:  Relaxed,  in  a  bowed  choker  and  lizardy  bracelet,  with  a  gold  lame  umbrella,  just  in  case,  and  satin  pumps — what  a  color! — embroidered  with  ants. 
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the  masks  I  do  as  pins,  earrings,  anJ 
charms.  Women  like  jewelry  that  moves 
and  makes  a  noise.  That's  what  makes  the 
charm  bracelets  so  successful.  The  masks 
are  dramatic.  We've  done  many  different 
types,  from  African  primitives  to  the  Ital- 
ian o  mmedia  dell'arte. 

"The  best  sellers  are  earrings,  big,  bold 
drop  earrings  in  plastic  or  metal  studded 
with  faux  stones.  Pins  are  next  because 
they're  so  versatile.  They  can  be  put  on  a 
hat  or  belt  or  glove  as  well  as  a  lapel.  Neck- 
laces are  out  of  favor,  not  because  women 
don  ;  like  them  but  because  fashion  maga- 
zines  rarely  feature  them  today." 

To  yet  away  from  the  hectic  world  of 
fashion,  Canovas  and  her  husband  go  to 
N<  trmandy,  where  she  spent  her  childhood 
summer^  with  her  family  (including  her 
brother  Manuel,  the  well-known  fabric 
designer),  delighting  in  the  chalk  cliffs, 
the  Atlantic  winds,  and  the  pebble 
beaches.  Twenty  years  ago  she  bought 
what  had  once  been  the  rectory  in  a  tiny 
village.  ( )ver  the  years  she  has  made  it  into 
a  comfortable  weekend  retreat  with  plenty 
of  lispla)  space  for  her  father's  drawings. 

Once  the  house  was  in  order,  she  and 

Grunelius  began  on  the  garden,   which 

thirty  varieties  of  old-fash- 

"We're  trying  to  capture  the 


spirit  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  think  the 
point  of  a  garden  is  to  make  a  place  to 
think  and  be  alone.  I  rarely  design  when 
I'm  down  there.  We've  made  it  so  tranquil 
it's  impossible  to  think  about  fashion.  I 
need  the  smell  of  Pans  to  work." 

When  she  is  working,  Canovas's  dedi- 
cation to  detail  ranks  with  her  passion  for 
roses.  She  and  her  staff  design  in  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  her  customers  finally 
see  the  pieces:  both  floors  of  her  offices  and 
workrooms  in  Paris  are  decorated  in  the 
same  blue  as  the  boutiques. 

She  is  tireless  in  getting  exactly  what 
she  wants  from  the  craftsmen.  "The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  job  is  the  enormous 
variety  of  techniques  that  the  different 
accessories  require.  I  use  dozens  of  small 
factories  scattered  around  Paris — for  gild- 
ing jewelry,  re-embroidering  lace,  making 
gloves,  molding  hats.  Some  have  only  ten 
or  twenty  employees,  but  I  visit  them  all 
and  explain  precisely  what  I  want  done. 

This  season  I  had  an  idea  for  some 
glass  beads.  I  wasn't  sure  how  to 
make  them,  but  I  wanted  them  to 
have  texture  as  well  as  shine — to 
look  handmade.  1  visited  the 
woman  who  makes  beads  for  me. 
As  usual,  she  said  it  couldn't  be 
done."  Then,  noticing  some  je- 
weler's tools  on  her  worktable,  she  sug- 
gested the  bead  maker  put  the  glass  rod 
into  the  flame  and  when  the  bead  formed 
to  play  with  it  with  her  tweezers.  The 
woman  twisted  the  beads,  squeezed  them, 
added  small  pieces  to  them,  and  turned 
them  into  the  shapes  Isabel  had  envisaged. 
One  bead  looks  as  if  it  has  another  bead 
inside  it.  Another  has  tiny  granulations  of 
glass  on  the  surface.  Another  has  an  irreg- 
ular pattern  etched  in  it.  "Together  we 
invented  four,  six,  eight  new  beads,"  says 
Isabel.  "They  have  everything  I  wanted — 
the  shape,  the  colors,  the  three-dimension- 
al look  that  make  them  irresistible."    □ 

Elsa  Klensch,  CNN' s  fashion  correspondent, 
is  a  contributing  editor  of  Connoisseur. 

The  modern 
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;  has  discarded  her  organza  shawl,  mink-trimmed  suede  gloves,  and  birdcage  purse.  Left:  Blowsy  silk  roses  on  a  mantilla,  the  mask  necklace  now  worn  as  a  bracelet. 
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NO  STRAIN.  NO  PAIN 

Eleven  of  Europe's  greatest  ski  runs  for  the  intermediate 
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One  of  the  supreme  glories  of  the 
European  Alps  is  the  quantity  of 
long,  long  runs — some  take  a 
whole,  languid  day  to  cover — 
for  the  intermediate  skier.  They 
are  beautiful,  encompassing  a  variety  of 
terrain.  They  boost  your  confidence:  look 
how  far  you  have  come,  how  much  topog- 
raphy you  have  conquered.  They  offer 
thrilling  tests  of  your  ability.  In  a  word, 
they  are  fun. 

Because  they  stretch  out  so  far,  these 
runs  must  be  skied  with  a  guide,  or  in  a 
class,  or  at  least  with  others  who  know 
their  way,  because  most  European  ski  areas 
tend  to  be  quite  casual  about  signs  and 


markings.  And  whik 


less 


wnne  you  can  more  or 
follow  the  other  skiers,  as  you  get  down 
toward  the  bottom,  there  is  no  way  to 
know  when  to  hook  a  right  and  dive 
between  two  barns  in  Farmer  Bruderer's 
backyard.  If  you  miss  that  turn,  you  will 
not  be  in  mortal  danger,  but  you  might  end 
up  in  the  wrong  village  with  a  mile  of  pol- 
ing at  the  end  of  your  trip  in  order  to  get  to 
the  train  or  bus  station  where  you  will 
catch  a  lift  back  to  your  starting  place. 

Here,  beginning  with  the  magnificent 
runs  at  Davos-Klosters,  in  Switzerland,  are 
eleven  of  the  best,  most  enjoyable  runs  in 
Europe — or,  for  that  matter,  the  world. 

The  first  time  I  made  the  run  from  atop 
the  Weissfluhjoch,  at  9,000  feet  and 
across  the  Parsenn  range,  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  all  the  way  over  to  Kiiblis,  eight 
miles  away,  was  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I 
was  rusty,  not  having  skied  in  years.  I  was 
also  used  to  mountain  trails  of  a  mile  or  two 
at  most,  most  runs  much  shorter.  The 
prospect  of  skiing  a  run  of  eight  miles — 
that  is,  eight  miles  without  a  lift — was  daz- 
zling and  a  bit  daunting. 

I  made  the  great  run  in  about  two  and  a 
half  hours.  Along  the  way,  I  paused  over 
and  over  to  marvel  at  the  glistening  peaks, 
the  shifting  light,  the  absolute  quiet  of  a 
clearing  in  the  woods.  The  run  was  superb. 

Photographs  by  Mark  Jenkinson 


I  felt  liberated  from  the  boring,  little  trails 
to  which  most  mountains  condemn  inter- 
mediates. I  will  never  forget  my  exhilara- 
tion as  I  climbed  aboard  the  huge  red  train 
that  would  take  me  back  to  my  hotel,  up 
the  valley.  Nor  will  I  forget  how  my  pride 
was  ignited  by  travelers  from  distant  Zu- 
rich on  the  train  in  their  suits  and  dresses 
when  they  asked  me,  the  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant explorer,  how  the  snow  was  up 
there. 

Now  I  am  taking  the  same  run  again, 
and  in  truth,  it  seems  easy.  It  does  not  have 
steep  drops,  as  though  the  Swiss  had  cali- 
brated just  the  right  amount  of  decline  to 
keep  it  interesting  yet  leave  it  manageable 
for  lesser  skiers.  Indeed,  we  are  gliding,  my 
guide  Lucas  and  I,  linking  wide  turns, 
carving  an  S-trail  down  this  broad, 
groomed  piste.  Many  other  skiers  are 
around  us,  moving  at  a  slower  pace.  That  is 
the  kind  of  run  it  is,  one  that  allows  you  to 
choose  your  own  speed. 

We  soar  for  about  two  miles,  until  we 
reach  the  stone  Kreuzweg  hut.  Here,  at 
7,500  feet,  at  one  of  the  crossroads  of  the 
skiing  world,  we  pause  to  make  our  deci- 
sion. Clumps  of  skiers,  their  maps  out,  are 
doing  the  same.  We  can  bear  right  and 
head  back  to  the  village  of  Klosters,  where 
I  am  staying,  about  three  miles  away.  Or, 
we  can  take  a  left  and  go  for  one  of  the 
three  longer  runs:  to  Serneus,  some  five 
miles  off;  to  Saas,  about  six  miles  down;  or 
to  Kiiblis,  seven  miles  away. 

Lucas  thinks  the  snow  would  be  best 
on  the  Saas  run.  Within  the  last 
week,  he  has  skied  to  the  other  two 
villages,  and  the  very  bottom 
stretches  have  been  worn  thin.  Saas 
seems  fine  to  me,  and  off  we  go;  the  terrain 
begins  to  vary  wonderfully.  Open  stretches 
of  piste,  similar  to  those  we  have  just  come 
across,  now  lead  to  cliffs — steep  faces  with 
moguls  to  work  through — and  on  to  a  long 
run-out  and  then  into  the  woods.  We  arc- 
returning  to  tree  level. 

For  a  couple  of  miles,  we  cruise  along, 
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To  get  the  most  out  of  the  runs,  hire  a  good  guide. 

adjusting  our  speed  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions. After  a  long  run  through  the  giant 
evergreens,  we  stop.  Down  below  is  the 
Conterser  Schwendi,  a  large  log  house, 
inhabited  in  the  summer  by  farmers  who 
bring  their  cows  up  to  graze.  Today  it  is 
filled  with  skiers,  maybe  three  hundred  of 
them,  crowding  the  deck  in  front,  heads 
back,  eyes  shuttered  to  the  pale  but  strong 
winter  sun,  drinks  steaming  before  them. 
As  we  take  off  our  skis,  a  New  England 
accent  rings  through  the  air:  "What's  the 
matter  with  these  people?  Doesn't  any- 
body -ki  in  this  country?"  In  fact,  they  are 
all  skiing,  but  their  skiing  philosophy  is 
related  not  to  the  number  of  runs  they  can 
make  in  a  day  but  to  the  pleasure  they  can 
abs  rh  from  each  one. 

There  is  no  thirst  like  an  Alpine  thirst 
when  you  sweat  heavily  and  the  air  is 
bone  dry.  I  toss  off  two  icy  Apfelsafte, 
the  local  bubbly  apple  juice;  Lucas 
has  a  coffee.  Before  we  get  too  com- 
fortable, we  are  back  on  our  skis.  Now  the 
run  is  all  through  the  trees,  interspersed 
with  clearings.  It  is  steeper  than  I 
expected,  and  we  cruise  at  a  lower  speed. 
Each  bend,  each  new  ridge  offers  choices. 
Lucas  leads  the  way,  picking  a  path  where 
the  snow  looks  freshest. 

We  begin  to  encounter  more  and  more 
of  the  small  wooden  hurs  that  shelter  fann- 
ers in  rhe  summer.  Soon  we  sniff  the  smell 
that  often  signals  that  a  run  in  the  Alps  is 
almost  over,  the  smell  of  manure.  We  are 
rm  ards. 
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sky.  Remarkably,  as  a  final  graa  n 

our  long,   blissful  mountain  experience, 

soaring  high  above  us  is  an  eagle. 

"My  first,"  I  tell  Lucas.  "I've  never  seen 
a  live  one  before." 

"That's  what  a  good  Swiss  ski  guide 
does,"  he  says,  smiling.  "Leads  you  over 
the  mountain,  gives  you  a  run  of  twelve 
kilometers,  and  leaves  you  with  something 
a  little  special  at  the  end." 

Before  the  week  was  out,  we  also  made 
the  runs  to  Serneus,  a  village  of  ancient 
stone  farmhouses,  and  all  the  way  to 
Kublis,  eight  miles  away,  downhill.  They 
are  wonderful  runs.  Indeed,  they  can  also 
be  enjoyed  by  expert  skiers,  many  of  whom 
love  to  take  a  half  day  off  from  the  steeps  to 
show  off  or  relax  on  the  glorious  interme- 
diate runs. 

Whether  you  stay  in  Davos  or  Klosters  is 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Davos  is  some- 
thing like  a  small  city  in  the  mountains. 
While  I  have  enjoyed  its  large,  grand 
hotels,  redolent  of  Thomas  Mann  and  The 
Magic  Mountain,  I  much  prefer  Klosters, 
which  remains,  because  development  has 
been  carefully  monitored,  a  village. 

VALLEE  BLANCHE  (CHAMONIX),  FRANCE 

This  is  the  longest  run  in  the  Alps,  over 
twelve  miles,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did. You  start  at  over  1,200  feet,  right  in 
front  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  at  an  easy  pace 
you  can  ski  for  over  four  hours  before  wind- 
ing all  the  way  back  down  to  Chamonix. 

Though  not  difficult,  the  run  is  danger- 
ous; it  requires  a  guide.  The  first  third  of 
the  run  is  across  glaciers  that  are  studded 
with  crevasses,  and  only  a  guide  can  pick 
them  out  and  lead  you  around  them.  The 
Vallee  Blanche  is  also  awesome,  offering 
terrain  unlike  any  other  I  have  skied;  it 
eerily  suggests  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Sheer  peaks  loom  over  you;  massive,  gap- 
ing crevasses  of  green  ice  sparkle  around 
you.  The  effect  is  overwhelming. 

As  a  result,  the  Vallee  Blanche  seems 
more  difficult  than  it  is.  It  is  common  for 
skiers  to  freeze,  to  revert  in  form  and  drop 
back  a  level  in  their  skiing  ability  without 
being  aware  of  their  mistake.  Even  so,  it 
remains  manageable  for  an  intermediate. 

Skiable  only  in  good  weather,  the  run  is 
Ix-sr  with  a  break  about  halfway  down  for  a 
picnic  lunch.  The  day  you  first  ski  the 
Vallee  Blanche  will  be  one  of  your  most 
memorable  days  of  skiing. 

(  hamonix  is  also  .1  center  for  off-piste 
skiing,  longda>  Mips  rh, it  you  make  witha 
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fancy  hotels  but  many  moderately  priced 
smaller  places — and  the  restaurants  pro- 
vide good,  simple  fare.  The  bus  ride  from 
the  Geneva  airport  takes  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

ZERMATT,  SWITZERLAND 

Over  Zermatt  bends  the  famous  Matter- 
horn,  its  symbol  and  protector.  Though 
the  good  burghers  of  the  village  never 
mention  it,  they  actually  share  this  peak. 
On  the  back  side  lies  Cervinia,  a  glitzy  Ital- 
ian village  that  possesses  miles  of  its  own 
pistes. 

There  is  a  fabulous  intermediate  run 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  Zer- 
matt side.  You  start  at  the  top  of  the  The- 
odul  glacier  and  wind  about  five  miles  all 
the  way  down  the  Italian  side  into  Cervi- 
nia. On  a  sunny  day,  time  it  so  that  you 
have  lunch  on  the  terrace  of  a  trattoria  in 
the  village,  and  then  make  a  few  runs  on 
Cervinia's  trails  before  heading  back  up  to 
the  Swiss  side  again. 

Another  splendid  run  is  the  Kelle.  It 
starts  near  the  top  of  the  Gornergrat  lift,  in 
the  middle  of  Zermatt's  three  ski  areas,  and 
cuts  across  to  the  Sunnegga  area.  Reason- 
ably challenging  for  an  intermediate,  it 
runs  for  better  than  three  miles.  Best  of  all, 
I  have  never  found  it  crowded — a  quality 
to  be  cherished  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
ski  resorts  in  Switzerland. 

Zermatt  is  the  quintessential  Alpine  vil- 
lage, like  the  fairyland  place  where  Heidi 
was  born.  About  four  hours  by  train  from 
Geneva,  it  permits  no  cars.  Once  there, 
you  walk  or  take  a  sleigh.  It  has  a  full  range 
of  luxury  hotels  and  restaurants.  But  be 
warned:  Zermatt  in  recent  years  has  often 
suffered  from  overcrowding.  If  you  go, 
avoid  all  major  holidays. 

VERBIER,  SWITZERLAND 

Although  Verbier  is  known  for  its  vastness 
and  the  steep  pitch  of  its  slopes,  it  also 
offers  special  treats  to  intermediates.  One 
of  them  starts  near  Verbier  at  the  St.  Ber- 
nard pass.  It  is  a  run  of  more  than  an  hour, 
fairly  challenging  in  parts,  and  it  ends  up 
in  the  village  of  Etroubles,  in  Italy.  Since 
no  lift  exists  to  carry  you  back  up  the  Ital- 
ian side,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  indulge 
yourself  with  a  large  Italian  lunch  and  wait 
tor  the  bus  to  shuttle  you  back. 

La  Marlenaz  is  easily  reached  from  the 
top  of  the  Savoleyres  lift.  It  spins  out  for 
more  than  four  miles,  and  if  you  hit  it  in 
springtime,  just  after  the  sun  has  softened 
up  the  snow  in  the  morning,  it  will  give 
you  one  of  the  Alps'  best  experiences — 
skiing  on  the  sugary  neige  dc  printempS, 
which  makes  intermediate  skiers  teel  like 
experts.   Amazingly,  the  run  tends  to  be 
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\  oi  other  skiers. 

\\  iih  the  right,  spring  conditions,  youi 
guide  might  also  lead  you  over  the  back  of 
the  mountain  to  the  village  oi  Mache. 
re  leaving,  he  will  call  ahead,  so  alter 
h  ive  skied  for  half  a  day  you  will  be 
met  b\  the  owner  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges 
bistro,  in  tiny  Mache,  and  his  minibus. 
After  a  memorable  lunch,  he  will  ferry  you 
to  the  nearest  lift  as  well. 

Verbier  is  an  unpretentious  village 
about  three  hours  by  train  from  Geneva, 
developed  since  the  titties,  carefully.  It 
does  not  have  the  charm  of  other,  older 
Alpine  villages,  but  it  has  magnificent  ski- 
ing and  lends  itself  to  family  holidays: 
about  80  percent  of  its  rooms  are  in  rent- 
able apartments  and  chalets. 

VAL  D'ISERE-TIGNES,  FRANCE 

Like  Verbier,  this  enormous  area  is  a  mag- 
net for  expert  skiers.  Offering  some  sev- 
enty miles  of  trails,  many  of  them  steep 
and  demanding,  Val  d'Isere  also  has  an 
unusual  amount  of  off-piste  skiing.  But 
three-quarters  of  the  regular  pistes  are 
marked  for  intermediates  and  lower.  Most 
of  the  time,  this  means  skiing  from  one 
peak  to  another,  popping  on  and  off  a  vast 
network  of  lifts.  Normally,  once  you  take  a 
lift  up  in  the  morning,  you  do  not  have  any 
need  to  ski  down  to  the  village  until  the 
end  of  the  day. 

An  exception  is  the  Piste  du  Col  run, 
which  starts  up  on  the  Pissaillas  glacier  at 
about  10,000  feet.  With  six  small  lifts,  the 
glacier  is  used  for  summer  skiing,  but  dur- 
ing he  winter  it  is  the  starting  point  for  a 
run  of  some  six  miles  down  to  Le  Fornet,  a 
good,  long  run  that  even  a  low  interme- 
diate can  enjoy. 

Even  longer  is  the  run  from  La  Grande 
Motte,  at  over  1 1 ,000  feet.  This  sirs  closer 
to  the  town  of  Tignes  than  to  Val  d'Isere, 
so  from  Val  you  ski  your  way  over,  con- 
necting with  four  or  five  lifts.  Then  you 
head  down;  and,  depending  on  how  lei- 
surely you  want  to  be,  it  could  be  your  only 
run  of  the  day.  It  is  often  done  with  a  stop 
in  Tignes  r<  >r  lunch,  or  you  can  enjoy  inter- 
mediate pistes  the  whole  route  back  down 
I  )aille  and  the  heart  of  Val. 

Neither  Val  d'Isere  nor  Tignes  offers 
much  in  the  way  of  ambience  and  archi- 
ve. I  nun  h  prefer  Val,  where  there  are 
■  ( omfortable  hotels  and  restau- 
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A  diplomot's  daughter,  Mitsuko  Uchida  began  her 
serious  musi-u(  I  -  n  in  Vienna  at  age  twelve. 

Ten  years  lator  d  she  had  to  leave:  "Tra- 

dition was  all,  ii  .  always  right  " 


A  Mind  of  Her  Own 

The  education  of  the  brilliant, 

Japanese^born 

pianist  Mitsuko  Uchida 


itsuko  Uchida 
is  on  the 
phone,  saying, 
"I  went  to  Fig- 
aro last  night  at 
the  Royal 
Opera,  and  it 
was   horrid  ! 


M 

The  tempi  were  either  a  little  too  fast  or  a 
little  too  slow,  ja1.  And  the  jealousies  were 
Tchaikovsky  jealousies,  not  Mozart  jeal- 
ousies." She  laughs,  the  sound  high  and 
unexpectedly  girlish. 

This  report  on  an  unsatisfactory  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro  in  London  tells  much  ahout 
this  extraordinary  woman.  It  is  spirited, 
strongly  felt,  exacting  in  its  distinctions, 
witty.  For  students  of  accents,  it  is  also 
something  of  a  puzzle.  "Horrid!"  is  from 
the  mouth  of  a  proper  Englishwoman. 
"Ja?"  sounds  like  an  Austrian  academic. 
And  the  girlish  laugh?  Unmistakably  Japa- 
nese. Well,  Mitsuko  Uchida  is  all  of  these 
and  more:  a  Japanese  woman  schooled  in 
Vienna  who  lives  in  London,  where  she 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
musical  personalities  in  many  years,  a 
pianist  whose  way  with  the  composer  of 
Figaro  has  seemed  that  of  one  possessed  by 
him. 

Uchida's  complete  cycle  of  Mozart  so- 
natas at  Wigmore  Hall  in  1982  is  now 
something  of  a  legend.  Here  was  none  of 
the  tinkling,  music-box  prettiness  that  has 
led  critics  to  dismiss  these  pieces  as  imma- 
ture. Eschewing  sparkle  tor  electrification, 
Uchida  played  them  with  such  intensity, 
such  understanding  of  their  personal,  mer- 


By  Charles  Michener 


curial  nature  that  their  central  importance 
in  Mozart's  development  could  not  be 
doubted  again.  From  the  fall  of  1 985  to  the 
summer  of  1986,  the  hottest  musical  tick- 
ets in  London  were  for  her  next  Mozart 
cycle — all  twenty-one  piano  concertos, 
with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra, 
which  she  conducted  from  the  keyboard. 
The  Financial  Times  critic  David  Murray 
summed  up  many  of  Uchida's  special  qual- 
ities in  this  epic  achievement:  "The  mag- 
nificent C  Major  Concerto  [K.  503]  was 
exciting,  febrile,  prickly.  .  .  .  The  inces- 
sant twists  from  major  key  to  minor  and 
back  were  sharply  expressive  and  nervy. 
The  piano  tacked  between  a  tight,  brazen 
forte  and  a  trembling  pianissimo.  It  was 
like  hearing  the  music  under  brilliant 
strobe-lighting."  In  a  film  made  for  Brit- 
ain's Channel  4  the  pianist  talked  of  her 
total  immersion  in  the  composer's  music 
during  the  nine-month  concert  season.  "I 
couldn't  read  a  book,"  she  recalled.  "I 
couldn't  even  listen  to  music  at  all.  I  sim- 
ply felt  I  had  to  look  at  the  score  of  Mozart 
concertos  and  then  there  is  nothing  to 
come  between  me  and  that  piece  of 
paper.  .  .  .  Mozart's  music  i.s  like  the  air. 
When  you  are  working  on  a  lot  of  Mozart, 
he  is  everywhere." 

Uchida  is  now  well  beyond  any  obses- 
sion with  Mozart.  Her  international  career 
is  burgeoning  with  programs  that  reveal  an 
unusually  wide-ranging  brilliance,  from 
Beethoven  to  Bartok.  In  the  Nine  Yorker, 
Andrew  Porter  hailed  her  first  New  York 
recital  (with  a  program  of  Mozart,  fol- 
lowed by Schoenberg,  Schubert,  andCho- 
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As  a  child, 


The  conductor  Jeffrey  Tate  is  Uchida's  partner  in  a  project  to  record  the  complete  Mozart  piano  concertos. 


pin)  as  one  of  "high  distinction,  and  one 
that  tilled  its  listeners  with  joy." 

Few  performers  have  such  vivid  impact 
onstage.  Uchida  makes  quicksilver  en- 
trances, her  striding,  lithe  figure  fluid  in 
shimmering  trousers  and  blouse — the 
work  M  a  top  Japanese  or  Italian  design- 
er— her  full  black  hair  tree  about  her 
shoulders.  There  is  no  china  doll  in  her 
beaut  ;  with  its  luminous,  expressive  eyes 
and  finely  chiseled  aquilinity,  it  is  noble 
rather  than  pretty.  At  the  keyboard  she  is 
an  ntensely  dramatic  figure,  her  torso, 
arms,  hands,  and  highly  mobile  face  elo- 
quently depicting  her  involvement  with 
the  music. 

We  first  met  in  a  fashionable  London 
restaurant  near  the  tiny  mews  house  off 
Portobello  Road  where  she  lives  with  an 
Englishman  who  is  an  officer  in  the  foreign 
service.  Listening  to  this  immediately  en- 
g  iging  woman  talk  about  her  remarkable 
from   a   childhood   in   postwar 
n,    1   sensed  that  in  the  vastness  of 
*ern  music,   with   its  ever-changing 
frontiers,  she  had  found  the  perfect  coun- 
try in  which  to  exercise  her  enormous  tal- 
ent for  exploration,  discipline,  andexpres- 
lier  drive  to  be  fully  herself, 
er  journe  i  "in  innocence." 

Her  father  had  been  a  diplomat 
duril  11  in  Berlin,  where  he 

r<    !    i  I'  ive  of  Beethoven 

I    turning  to  their 

I.'  ih.it    his 

n      ■    • 
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Uchida  hated 

being  asked 

to  play  for  friends. 
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trous,  like  many  Japanese,  but  it  didn't 
mean  anything  to  me.  In  any  case  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing  whether  one  was 
really  talented  or  not.  I  suppose  it  m\  par- 
ents had  any  hopes  tor  me  it  was  that  I 
would  become  an  important  piano  teach- 
er, get  decently  married,  produce  a  child 
or  two,  and  live  within  the  framework  of 
Japanese  society. "  She  laughed  and  added, 
"What  I'm  doing  now,  it  ain't!" 

When  she  was  twelve,  her  father  was 
posted  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and 
"everything  changed. "  "The  week  after  we 
arrived  he  simply  declared,  'I  have  ar- 
ranged an  appointment  with  the  head  of 
the  music  academy.'  It  was  entirely  his 
choice.  I  didn't  want  to  go.  1  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  German  or  English — I 
didn't  know  where  I  was.  But  there  was  no 
strong  reason  to  say  no."  Soon  she  was 
studying  with  Richard  Hauser,  "a  great 
teacher. "  "He  demanded  of  me  the  same  as 
from  the  twenty-year-old  students — you 
had  to  play  by  heart  every  new  piece  by  the 
second  lesson  or  you  were  out." 

When  she  was  sixteen,  Mitsuko's  father 
was  named  ambassador  to  West  Germany, 
and  she  was  faced  with  a  decision:  "to  go  as 
a  dutiful  daughter  or  stay  on  my  own  and 
study  music."  Her  time  in  Vienna  had  not 
been  happy.  "1  was  an  introverted  kid,  and 
I  spent  all  my  spare  time  reading  every- 
thing in  Japanese.  Part  of  me  wanted  to 
learn  German;  the  other  part  didn't."  But 
she  chose  to  stay — "a  very  big  step."  "1 
simply  thought,  What  have  I  done  all  this 
work  tor'  It  I  had  gone  with  my  parents  I 
would  have  just  become  the  attractive 
ambassador's  daughter  who  plays  the  piano 
terribly  well.  My  father  never  pushed  me 
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ording  session,  in  Tate's  London  home,  he  and  Uchida  review  Mozart's  Concerto  no.  20. 
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to  become  a  professional,  but  sometimes 
he  tried  to  make  me  play  for  family  and 
friends.  How  I  loathed  it!  It  almost  made 
me  quit  music.  I  hated  being  told  to  play 
even  if  I  didn't  feel  like  it.  I  would  never 
ask  any  child  to  play  unless  the  child 
wanted  to." 

For  the  next  six  years,  living  alone  in  a 
youth  hostel,  Mitsuko  studied  at  the  acad- 
emy. At  twenty,  she  won  first  prize  in  the 
Beethoven  Competition  in  Vienna.  The 
following  year,  she  took  second  at  the 
Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw.  When 
she  was  twenty-two  she  decided  to  leave 
Vienna.  "Tradition  was  all,  tradition  was 
always  right.  It  was  very  good  for  me  to 
know  it  because  I  had  come  from  a  country 
without  tradition  in  Western  music.  And 
of  course  I  learned  German,  which  I  think 
is  essential  for  playing  the  great  classical 
repertoire.  But  my  god,  it  was  such  a  mold! 
Especially  about  Mozart.  It  was  all  dos  and 
don'ts.  Forte  was  never  to  be  played  really 
forte.  Everything  had  to  be  done  with  good 
behavior — terribly  dainty.  Every  phrase 
had  to  end  with  a  little  lift." 

^■f  oing  to  Japan  was  "out  of  the  ques- 
m  jBtU)n-"  "I  visited  Kyoto,  and  I 
■  /■  remember  thinking  in  one  of  the 
^  m  famous  gardens  that  it  was  all  very 
*^  beautiful  as  long  as  you  didn't  look 
up.  You  have  to  have  a  very  blinkered 
vision  in  Japan,  to  look  only  within  very 
prescribed  limits.  Going  to  America, 
which  was  a  totally  unknown  quantity, 
was  also  out.  That  left  London  or  Paris, 
and  I  chose  London  because  I  found  it  far 
more  interesting.  For  the  next  five  years  I 
learned  entirely  on  my  own,  which  is  the 
only  real  way.  Things  that  are  given  to  you 
are  worth  nothing."  She  learned  much 
from  the  recordings  of  great  conductors  of 
the  past:  from  George  Szell,  "his  fantastic 
clarity  of  detail";  from  Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler,  "the  depth  and  width  of  his 
view — he  sees  to  the  end  of  the  world"; 
from  Fritz  Busch,  "his  courage  to  be  free — 
with  taste.  That  is  the  most  important 
thing.  Without  that  courage  of  your  own 
convictions,  there  is  no  performance." 

She  "scraped  by"  on  the  occasional  con- 
cert in  Britain  and  Japan,  where  she  was 
something  of  a  celebrity  because  of  her 
competition  victories,  but  there  were  no 
tours.  Her  breakthrough  as  a  Mozart  spe- 
cialist came  almost  "by  chance. "  "One  day 
I  thought  of  doing  a  series  of  recitals  of  one 
composer,  and  the  choice  was  either  the 
Schubert  or  the  Mozart  sonatas.  At  the 
time,  my  Schubert  was  better,  but  I  had 
ten  of  the  eighteen  Mozart  sonatas  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  rest  didn't  seem  tot)  much 
to  learn.  The  real  incentive  was  that 
people  had  always  said  they  were  weak.  It 
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"How  I  loathed 
it\" she  says. 
"\t  almost  made 
me  quit  music'.' 


Mannheim  sonatas  [K.  309  and  K.  311] 
where  I'm  pretty  sure  he  is  imagining  a  flir- 
tation between  a  man  and  a  woman.  That 
kind  of  imagination  is  totally  lacking  in 
Beethoven.  Think  of  his  Leonore,  in  Fide- 
lio — it's  the  idea  of  pure  virtue,  not  a  wom- 
an, singing.  Mozart  is  more  human — and 
he  must  have  adored  women!" 

"Is  there  a  definitive  Mozart  pianist?" 
Her  answer  comes  immediately:  "No!" 
Then,  one  beat  later,  "It  would  have  to  be 
Mozart  himself.  How  I  wish  I  could  have 
heard  him!" 

And  how,  I  imagine,  Mozart  would 
have  liked  hearing  her.  We  met  again  a 
few  weeks  later  in  Amsterdam,  where  she 
was  playing  and  conducting  two  of  the 


Uchida,  who  has  also  led  this  concerto  from  the  keyboard  herself,  enjoys  an  "uncanny  rapport"  with  Tate. 


simply  wasn't  true!  They  are  incredible 
pieces.  They  reveal  his  whole  develop- 
ment, much  more  than  the  concertos. 

"He  had  the  quickest  mind  in  music;  he 
didn't  chew  things  over  and  over  like  Bee- 
thoven. His  music  is  full  of  unexpected 
corners,  directions  you  couldn't  have 
imagined  him  going  in.  You  mustn't  give 
them  away  to  the  listener — you  must  play 
as  though  youre  surprised.  You  must  not 
present  Mozart  on  a  plate.  You  must  keep 
the  insecurity  factor." 

"Does  your  being  a  woman  give  you  a 
greater  affinity  for  him?"  I  asked. 

She  frowned.  "I  don't  believe  any  of 
that.  But  it's  true  that  there  have  been 
many  good  female  interpreters  of  Mo- 
zart— whereas  Beethoven's  sound  is  abso- 
lutely masculine,  Mozart's  is  both  mascu- 
line and  feminine.  He  hears  the  music  very 
often  in  terms  of  the  human  voice,  espe- 
cially the  female.  There  are  places  in  the 


concertos  with  the  English  Chamber  Or- 
chestra at  the  Concertgebouw.  Uchida  is 
extremely  particular  about  pianos,  and  the 
day  before  the  concert  she  went  to  the 
Cristofori  showroom,  where  a  Bdsendorfer 
was  awaiting  her  inspection. 
0  n  a  dusty  back  room  she  attacked  the 
^  instrument  with  chromatic  runs,   lis- 

■  tening  intently  to  each  note,  testing 

■  the  key  action  with  the  pedal  first  up, 
•^  then  down.  Her  face  darkened  as  she 
jotted  down  notes  on  an  envelope.  She 
sailed  into  the  opening  piano  bars  of  the  K. 
41  5  concerto,  simultaneously  singing  the 
orchestral  melody.  More  frowns.  A  pi, mo 
technician  arrived.  "No  good,"  she  said. 
"The  dampers  are  uneven,  ja!"  She 
demonstrated  why.  The  technician  shrug- 
ged and  said,  "It  was  good  last  night 
"And  the  middle  G  is  wobbly,  ;'a?"  A  dem- 
onstration. Shrug:  "It  was  good  last 
night."  "And  the  pedal  action  is  too  deep 
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em<  nstration.  Shrug:  "It  was 

I  isf  night."  She  stepped  back,  arm* 

■  a  matador's.  Andante,   she 

said,  "It  i-  nor  good  tor  Mozartl"  Slowly, 

echnician  removed  his  jacket  and 

went  to  the  keyboard. 

The  next  morning,  1  watched  her 
rehearse  the  ECO  in  the  Concertgebouw, 
the  now  completely  submissive  piano 
technican  standing  by  tor  further  adjust- 
ments. Uchida  conducts  with  the  piano 
facing  directly  into  the  orchestra,  lid 
removed.  Eves,  said  Richard  Strauss,  are 
the  maestro's  most  important  tool  or  com- 
munication, and  her  riveting  eve  control 
reminded  me  of  tzreat  Kabuki  theater. 

Several  hours  later,  the  vast  old  hall 
was  packed,  the  orchestra  in  place. 
Then,  in  the  hush,  a  door  opened 
way  at  the  top,  behind  the  last  row  of 
the  steeply  rising  stage  seats,  and  she 
appeared,  a  flash  in  silver  lame  top  and 
black  balloon  pants,  flying  down  the 
stairs.  After  bowing  briefly,  she  turned  and 
beckoned  the  musicians  to  begin,  as  if  say- 
ing,  "Come  on,  let's  make  music  to- 
gether." At  some  point  in  the  radiant 
afternoon  it  came  to  me  that  one  verb 
described  her  Mozart  best:  it  floats.  For  all 
its  remarkable  intimacy,  the  almost  palpa- 
ble immediacy  of  its  emotions,  it  always 
hovered  just  out  of  reach,  nature  distilled 
inside  i  brilliant  crystal  globe. 

Uchida's  Mozart  has  struck  some  critics 
as  too  ^rilliant,  lacking  that  impression  of 


Uchida  on  Disc  and  Onstage 

Mitsuko  Uchida's  discography  to  date  consists  wholly  of 
Mozart.  Her  performances  of  the  complete  piano  sonatas 

(eighteen),  originally  released  on  seven  discs  or  cas- 

ilso  available  as  a  six-disc  box.  The  pianist  is 

now  embarked  on  the  complete  piano  concertos,  with 

the  English  Chamber  Orchestra.  Jeffrey  Tate  conduct- 

lilable  now,  among  them  the  popular 

26,  m  P  Major  (the  Coronation,  K.  537) 

and  the  D  Minor,  no.  20  (the  "Elvira  Madigan,"  K. 

466).  Uchida  also  makes  a  cameo  appearance  playing  the 

elegant  piani  i  part  f<  >r  Kin  Te  Kanawa  in  the  c<  mt  en  iria 

"Ch'iomiscordidite.'  .  .  .  Non  temer,  amato  bene"  (K. 

I  ler  first  n<  »n-M<  can  album  will  be  <  if  the  ( '.h  ipin 

(I  March.  All  her  recordings 

the  Philips  label.  All  are  available  on  i 

Lied  on  LP. 
•  turning  to  Amerii 
• 

iled  for  Iowa 


Her  range  of 

color  and  sense 

of  drama  are 

prodigious. 


artlessness  which  would  allow  it  to  emerge 
in  all  its  purity.  Certainly,  in  a  dry  audito- 
rium like  the  Tonhalle  in  Dusseldorf, 
where  I  heard  her  in  a  recital  several  weeks 
later,  her  two  Mozart  sonatas  sounded  too 
sharply  etched,  slightly  overexposed.  But 
about  the  rest  of  the  program — six  Debussy 
etudes  and  Chopin's  Sonata  in  B  Minor, 
op.  58 — 1  had  no  reservations.  Her  Cho- 
pin summed  up  all  her  virtues  (and  raised 
the  thought  that  she  might  become  the 
supreme  Chopinist  of  our  time):  an  enor- 
mous range  of  sound  and  color,  always 
refined,  and — most  essential  for  Cho- 
pin— a  sense  of  urgent  drama  developing 
behind  the  beautiful  surfaces,  brought  to 
the  boil  without  ever  boiling  over. 

at  thirty-nine,  Uchida  has  been  a 
relatively  slow  bloomer  on  the  in- 
ternational piano  scene,  but  she  is 
in  no  hurry.  "I  have  a  long  view," 
she  says.  "I  feel  I  am  getting  better  each 
day,  and  I  am  doing  exactly  what  I  want  to 
do,  which  is  making  the  most  of  my  one 
life.  The  idea  of  success  doesn't  really  have 
a  hold  on  me;  it  depends  on  too  many  oth- 
er people  to  decide  who  you  are."  She  lim- 
its her  concerts  to  sixty  a  year  and  thinks 
fifty  would  be  still  better.  "Onstage  I  learn 
so  much,  especially  from  my  mistakes,  but 
I  am  happier  playing  and  learning  at 
home."  The  composer  she  is  looking  for- 
ward to  tackling  next  is  Brahms,  whose 
late  work  will  push  her  into  the  one  period 
of  music  with  which  she  has  so  far  felt  no 
"emotional  connection":  1850  to  1900. 

"Without  an  emotional  relationship 
with  the  music  it  is  pointless  to  produce 
■  m\ ,"  she  says.  For  her — and  one  hears  if, 
•■in  sees  it,  in  her  playing — that  relation- 
ship is  all.  "Musk  doesn't  lie,"  she  says.  "It 
is  the  truest  friend.  I  spend  all  my  rime 
thinking  about  music.  I  wouldn't  know 
ai  t<  -  di  i  without  it."D 

is  a  free  lam  e  writei  and 
nxdon  and  i\Vn  York. 
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In  the  cathedral  before  a  performance  at  the  festival  in  Aix-en-Provence,  Mitsuko  Uchida — a  very  severe  judge  of  pianos — tests  her  instrument. 
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WORTH  A  DETOUR 
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The  El  Greco  triptych,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Triumph  of 
Christ  Crowning  a  Christian  Knight,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 


There  are  no  signs  pointing,  "This  way  to 
the  El  Greco,"  through  the  seemingly  end- 
suite  of  vast,  ill-lit  halls  constituting 
the  Galleria  Estense,  .1  once  grand  eigh- 
ith-century  palazzo  in  Modena.   Yet 
rhe  museum's  1  hief  jewel  is  a  small,  porta- 
ivooden  triptych  attributed  to  El  Gre- 
Re  1  ued  K  chan<  e  1 1 1 r  -,  -.  me  years  ago 
truth  ■  I  li\  i<  >n  hi  a  1  al  inet  tu(  ked  awa>  in 
ire  <  orner  of  the  museum     and, 
thanlci  tothi  tan  1  ti<  mall} 

well  ■  ft  ime  I  piei 

I  ainte  I  in  lumii  era  on  a  ges- 

rhe  Tri 


umph  of  Christ,  flanked  by  the  Nativity 
and  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  A  view  of 
Mount  Sinai  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Catherine  appears  on  the  back  between 
scenes  of  the  Annunciation  and  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  Lord. 

Signed  ( '.hen  Domenikou  ("By  the  hand 
of  Domenikos")  in  Greek  capital  letters,  it 
is  believed  to  he  one  of  the  Cretan  artist's 
earliest  works,  painted  after  his  arrival  in 
Venice  around  1566.  Domenikos  Theoto- 
kopoulos,  after  winning  some  fame  as  an 
i<  on  painter  in  the  Byzantine  tradition,  in 
(  . nidi.  1,  a  di  itant  outposi  of  the  Venetian 

By  Patricia  Corbett 


Republic,  financed  his  removal  to  Italy  by 
auctioning  a  painting.  In  Venice,  he 
found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
perhaps  scraping  together  his  precarious 
living  as  a  madonnero — a  painter  of  simple 
devotional  images — but  by  the  end  of 
1 567,  El  Greco  had  entered  the  workshop 
of  Titian,  who  recommended  him  to  King 
Philip  II  of  Spain  as  "that  most  outstand- 
ing young  disciple  of  mine." 

Modena's  altarolo  documents  the  im- 
pact of  Venetian  mannerism  upon  a  gifted 
provincial  artist  struggling  to  free  himself 
ol  the  constraints  of  Oriental  ecclesiastical 
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connoissi.uk 


El  Greco's  diminutive, 
youthful  masterpiece  in  Modena,  Italy 


The  triptych  seen  from  the  rear:  the  Annunciation,  Mount  Sinai  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  and  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Presence  of  the  Lord. 


iconography  and  style.  Borrowing  compo- 
sitions from  contemporary  European 
works,  El  Greco  tackled  novel  problems  of 
perspective  and  modeling  enthusiastical- 
ly, if  not  with  uniform  success.  The  archi- 
tectural framework  in  the  Annunciation, 
for  instance,  is  unsteady,  the  oversize  nest 
of  angels  atop  the  Nativity  stable  precar- 
iously balanced,  and  the  three  theological 
Virtues  in  the  center  front  panel  clumsily 
if  vigorously  defined. 

The  freshness  and  energy  of  execution 
are  matched,  stroke  for  stroke,  by  El  Gre- 
co's vision.  His  spontaneity  and  wit  illumi- 


nate minor  descriptive  details:  Adam's 
arm  protectively  encircling  Eve's  shoul- 
ders as  they  stand  before  a  severe  God;  the 
lunging  pose  of  the  shepherds  at  the 
creche,  one  of  them  clutching  a  lamb 
upside  down;  the  crowned  and  mitered 
personages   amid   the  damned. 

Yet  the  anachronistic  Byzantine  fea- 
tures— the  ectoplasmic  figures  outlined 
with  a  squiggle  of  bright  pigment,  the  lurid 
heavens  shot  through  with  incandescent 
bolts,  the  towering,  sugar-loaf  peaks  like 
those  the  Meteora  stand  on,  in  Thessa- 
ly — charge  the  triptych  with  spiritual  in- 


tensity, foreshadowing  the  dematerial- 
ized,  hallucinatory  qualities  that  mark  the 
dramatic  masterpieces  of  the  artist's  Span- 
ish period.  Although  he  far  surpassed  his 
anonymous,  monastic  masters,  El  Greet) 
never  disowned  his  Eastern  heritage,  fre- 
quently referring  with  pride,  even  during 
the  final  years  in  Toledo,  to  "mis  padres 
griegos.  "  This  early  triptych,  mentioned  in 
few  guidebooks,  deserves  the  two-hour  de- 
tour from  Milan  or  Florence.  □ 

Patricia  Corbett  is  Connoisseur's  Euro/van 
editor. 
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red  Hot"  Berger,  the  press  has  called  him, 
and  "The  Meteorite,"  but  maybe  his 
greatest  asset  is  grace  under  phenomenal 
pressure.  It  is  by  no  means  the  rule  in  his  line  of 
work.  Other  Formula  One  drivers  sweat  them- 
selves co  sleep  at  night  and  are  visited  by  prerace 
vomiting  and  migraines.  In  the  closing  moments 
on  the  starting  grid,  while  their  mechanics  madly 
top  up  -uel  tanks  and  strip  away  the  electric-blan- 
ket cocoons  used  to  heat  slick  racing  tires  for  bet- 
ter grip,  they  fidget  with  their  rearview  mirrors 
and  receive  final  instructions  from  the  team  man- 
agers. But  there  is  Bergei,  minutes  before  the  race, 
slouched  on  the  ground  beside  his  Ferrari,  clown- 
ing with  a  few  British  journalists  in  his  passable, 
racetrack-Teuton  English.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  pitched  permanent  camp  in  an  oasis  of  tranquillity. 

As  a  Grand  Prix  driver,  Gerhard  Berger,  twenty-nine,  is  the 
ultimate  athlete,  enduring  ungodly  physical  stresses  otherwise 
known  only  to  fighter  pilots  and  astronauts.  If  he  were  not 
strapped  to  his  seat,  the  violent  heave  of  the  car's  cornering  forces 
on  a  fast  curve  would  fling  him  into  the  grandstands.  Even  with 
his  six-point  harness,  the  tortuous  turns,  constant  braking,  and 
shifting  on  hairpins  toss  him  about  the  cockpit  so  violently  that 
he  emerges  from  each  race  bruised  and  blistered.  For  extra  protec- 
tion, Berger  slips  a  pair  of  red  elbow  pads  under  his  red,  fireproof 
ing  suit.  Before  sliding  into  his  snug  cockpit  the  Austrian  also 
tapes  both  palms,  already  heavily  callused  after  years  of  fierce 
kickback  from  his  tiny  steering  wheel. 

Ar  ;  '  "rve,  hundreds  of  tifosi,  the  Italian  Grand  Prix 

gypsies,  have  I 1  en  camping  for  days  in  pup  rents  and  mildewed 

-'-.  Here,  hall  an  hour  southeast  of  Bologna,  in  the 

outskin     f  Imola,  theAutodromol  >ino  Ferrari  carves  three  miles 

rve   around  red-tiled  farmhouses,  vineyards,  and 

im      .1  moke  rise  as  the  fan:  poui  theii 
■'■  :  '  lla  andwi<  hes.  Thousandsoi 
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Gerhard 
Berger  has 

all  it  takes 

to  be  a 

Formula  One 

champion 


By  Stewart  McBride 


The  fans  begin  hammering  and  shoveling,  dig- 
ging in  and  staking  out  their  territory  with  cat's 
cradles  of  red  plastic  tape.  They  are  elbow  to 
elbow,  positioning  themselves  on  stepladders, 
pressed  against  the  chain- link  fence  to  get  a 
blurred  glimpse  of  their  new  ultrahero  flying  by  at 
nearly  200  mph  in  a  Formula  One  Ferrari,  the  ulti- 
mate racing  machine. 

Formula  One  represents  the  major  leagues,  the 
absolute  summit  of  international  motor  racing. 
The  arduous,   March-to-November  Grand  Prix 
season  hurtles  Gerhard  Berger  and  some  two  doz- 
en other  drivers  from  eleven  countries  in  their  fire- 
cracker Formula  Ones  through  winding  courses  on 
city  streets  and  special  tracks  in  fifteen  countries, 
from  Brazil  to  Hungary,  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan.  During  the  season,  each  of  these  fortnightly  dramas  is 
watched  on  television  by  nearly  a  hundred  million  people  in  over 
fifty  countries. 

The  term  "Formula  One"  refers  to  the  world's  most  advanced 
class  of  racing  cars.  (Its  specifications — weight,  dimensions, 
engine  size,  and  fuel  allowance — are  established  by  the  Federa- 
tion Internationale  du  Sport  Automobile,  in  Paris. )  Berger's  own 
lusty,  ultralight  Ferrari — similar  in  form  to  the  cars  raced  at  Indi- 
anapolis though  far  more  sophisticated — weighs  only  1,200 
pounds,  less  than  half  the  weight  of  a  passenger  car,  but,  through 
technological  wizardry,  musters  a  remarkable  620  horsepower, 
ten  times  the  power  of  an  ordinary  engine. 

ormula  One  knows  no  greater  name  than  Ferrari.  It  is  the 
only  team  to  have  raced  in  Formula  One  since  the  world 
championship  was  created,  in  1950,  and  the  only  team  to 
have  won  as  many  as  ninety-four  Grand  Prix  races  and  nine 
driver  championships.  More  significantly,  Ferrari's  stan- 
dards and  integrity  are  so  fierce  that  the  firm  still  insists  on  design- 
ing and  constructing  its  entire  Formula  One  race  car  from  the  tires 
up,  even  casting  and  sculpting  the  crankcase  and  engine.  "Ever 
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hear  a  twelve-cylinder  Ferrari  engine  at  full  song?"  asks  Stirling 
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nd  machine — a  perfect  fit. 
r  before  the  warmup  at  Monza. 


September  11, 1988:  the  Monza  Grand  Prix.  Like  drivers,  photographers  get  no 
second  chances.  The  cars  roar  by  at  speeds  of  over  200  miles  per  hour. 


Moss,  an  ex-Formula  One  racer,  with  sixteen  wins  to  his  credit. 
"It's  the  sound  of  tearing  calico.  Pure  music." 

Traditionally,  Ferrari  has  dominated  the  sport,  hut  for  much  of 
the  last  decade  the  Italian  Formula  One  racing  team  was  languish- 
ing under  heavy  attack  from  British  designers.  Then,  a  year  ago, 
Berger,  Ferrari's  handsome  new  Austrian  driver,  set  a  new  track 
speed  record  and  snatched  the  Japanese  Grand  Prix  from  the 
world  champion,  Nelson  Piquet,  of  Brazil.  The  Italians  thought 
that  the  wind  had  caught  their  sails  again. 

fwo  weeks  later,  Berger  ruthlessly  dominated  the  Australian 
Grand  Prix,  leading  the  pack  from  green  light  to  checkered 
flag  and  setting  another  track  record.  Ferrari  had  gone  with- 
out victory  for  twenty-seven  months,  and  now,  two  wins  in 
a  row!  Mamma  mial  Berger,  the  conquering  centaur,  has  been 
honored  in  Italy  like  a  mythical  hero,  an  Austrian  second  com- 
ing— with  reason.  A  decade  earlier,  another  Austrian  driver, 
Nik  Lauda  (who  had  miraculously  survived  a  fiery  crash  at 
Niirhurgring),  became  only  the  second  Ferrari  driver  ever  to  win 
two  world  championships.  Now  Berger  seemed  destined  to  fill 
Lauda's  flameproof  boots. 

Berger  is  the  latest  in  a  sixty-year  lineage  of  Ferrari  piloti  (not  to 
be  confused  with  conduttori,  which  is  the  Italian  word  for  us  mere 
mortals  on  the  road)  that  dates  back  to  Enzo  Ferrari  himself. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  last  August,  the  ninety-year-old 
patriarch  proclaimed  Berger  the  most  promising  driver  of  his  gen- 
eration."! admire  his  will  to  conquer,"  said  the  godfather  of  thor- 
oughbred motorcars.  "It  reminds  me  of  my  own  racing  days. "  Fer- 
rari began  racing  in  the  twenties  as  an  Alfa  Romeo  driver  of  fair 
attainments  and  then  became  a  coach,  who  assembled  the  Scu- 
deria  Ferrari,  or  "Ferrari  Stable,"  as  the  company  calls  its  crack 
driving  team.  Soon  after  World  War  II  he  completed  the  picture 
by  developing  and  producing  racing  cars  worthy  of  the  team. 

On  200-mph  straights,  Berger  goads  his  machine  to  the  thresh- 
old of  disintegration.  Taking  corners  at  170mph,  he  edges  toward 
the  lethal  limit  where  those  tour  puny  patches  of  rubber  release 
their  grip  on  the  road  and  the  car  goes  airborne.  Today  Berger 
eein    to  be  an  amalgam  oi  Ferrari's  greatest  drivers,  and  then 
He  combine    the  composure  and  wisdom  of  Lauda,  the 
•""  lultini.it.  t,  with  the  daring  explosiveness 

oftl  h(  !anadian(  Jillei  Villeneuve.  Forgood  mea  »ure, 
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The  Formula  One  eqi  "lion:  half  the  weight  of  a 
passenger  car,  ten  tim-  .  the  horsepower. 


i  .c  vv<  in  rhe  world  championship;  eight  others 
trying.  ( Jhasth,  >tatii  tics. 

Wvorld    highe  t-paid  athletes,  !'  in  I  the 

Oth<  ■  ill     I  h  ■•  drivers  r;u  i  ther  in 

Mi!  the  n  iad  as  mu<  h  as  ^00 
in  I  50,000mil'  iyeai  (in 

Bci  I*hey  ha 

forearm   liki  |  ni  ugh  i"  rea  '  /  '• 

n  the  U  ird 
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of  aggression  that  make  professional  football  players  look  like 
flower  children.  Other  sports  may  be  about  winning  and  losing. 
Formula  One  comes  down  to  living  and  dying. 

"From  start  to  finish  you're  tense  and  poised  like  a  cat  ready  to 
strike,"  says  Stirling  Moss.  "You've  got  to  split  your  concentra- 
tion between  the  road,  the  tires,  the  engine,  the  guy  in  the  rear- 
view  mirroi  -and  somehow  keep  it  all  in  balance.  All  the  while 
you've  got  the  throttle  to  the  floor  and  are  throwing  the  car 
thn  >ugh  ever}  possible  contortion." 

Piloting  .1  flame-belching  Formula  One  car  is  trickier  than  a 
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rainy-night  jet  landing  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  An  ill-timed  flick  of 
the  wrist  can  catapult  car  and  driver  to  smithereens.  "There's 
tension  all  over  the  track,"  says  the  Italian  Riccardo  Patrese,  who 
has  run  more  Grand  Prix  races  than  any  other  active  driver.  "You 
make  the  slightest  steering  mistake,  and  you're  out  of  the  race.  If  a 
front  tire  touches  a  rail  or  curb  the  result  is  disastrous:  broken 
steering  or  suspension,  or  worse." 

Much  worse.  Mistakes  are  frequently  fatal.  "A  marathon  run- 
ner wouldn't  last  four  laps  in  a  Grand  Prix,"  says  the  thirty-four- 
year-old  English  ace  Nigel  Mansell,  who  will  join  Berger  as  his 


Ferrari  racing  partner  next  year.  "His  legs  wouldn't  hold  out. "  On 
his  way  to  becoming  Britain's  top  driver,  Mansell  has  survived  a 
broken  back  and  a  broken  neck,  as  well  as  second-  and  third- 
degree  burns  to  his  lower  body. 

Most  drivers  who  fit  into  the  streamlined  Formula  One  are 
built  like  jockeys,  sinewy  and  compact.  Berger,  however,  is  tall 
and  lithe  (six  feet  even).  With  sun-bleached  hair  and  boyishly 
dashing  good  looks,  in  his  white  high-top  tennis  shoes,  sweat 
pants,  and  T-shirt,  and  with  his  jaunty  strut,  he  would  look  right 
at  home  on  center  court  with  Becker  and  Cash.  That  Berger  has 
luck  beyond  the  wildest  needs  of  a  tennis  ace  (but  just  about 
enough  for  a  man  in  his  line  of  work)  is  suggested  by  a  long,  faint 
scar  on  his  neck,  a  grim  souvenir  of  a  near-fatal  car  crash  three 
years  ago  in  the  Austrian  Alps. 

*e  was  born  in  the  Tirol  near  Kitzbiihel.  His  father  ran  a 
small  trucking  company  in  the  village  of  Worgl,  where, 
after  school,  Gerhard  used  to  hang  around  local  rally 
drivers  as  they  repaired  their  cars  and  recounted  interna- 
tional tales  of  speed  and  mortal  risk.  While  most  Formula 
One  drivers  were  raised  on  kart  racing  in  their  early  teens,  Berger 
did  not  actually  get  his  hands  on  a  steering  wheel  until  he  was 
eighteen.  His  parents  objected  vehemently  to  racing  and  refused 
to  finance  his  participation  in  the  dangerous  game.  But  Berger, 
obstinate  and  resourceful,  used  his  own  savings  to  buy  a  Kawasaki 
motorcycle,  which  he  drove  on  weekends.  When  he  was  twenty, 
his  father  tried  to  lure  him  away  from  the  track  by  giving  him  his 
own  trucking  business,  Europatrans,  stipulating  that  Gerhard 
could  spend  none  of  the  profits  on  racing. 

Despite  all  that,  young  Berger  eventually  scraped  up  enough 
money  to  buy  a  second-hand  race  car  and  an  old  Oldsmobile  die- 
sel  tow  truck,  on  whose  roof  he  carried  spare  parts.  "I  was  always 
spending  my  hotel  money  on  new  tires,  so  I  ended  up  the  night 
before  each  race  sleeping  in  the  truck  with  my  mechanic,"  he 
remembers.  Still,  the  father's  scheme  nearly  worked.  In  1983, 
knowing  that  no  driver  can  go  far  on  the  European  racing  circuit 
without  sponsorship,  and  tired  of  penny-pinching,  Gerhard  was 
nearly  ready  to  quit  the  track.  Just  then  he  encountered  Helmut 
Marko,  a  fellow  Austrian  and  former  Grand  Prix  driver  and  now  a 
racing  talent  scout.  Through  Marko,  he  met  BMW's  racing  staff 
and  was  given  a  test  drive — the  Formula  One  equivalent  of  a  job 
interview — which  he  passed  with  flying  colors.  In  1984,  as  a 
BMW  team  driver,  he  ran  his  first  four  Grand  Prix  races. 

The  following  winter,  however,  Berger's  career  and  life  were 
nearly  ended.  On  the  two-mile  road  that  winds  down  from  Berg- 
er's village  to  his  office,  a  drunk  driver  broadsided  Berger's  BMW 
323i  and  sent  him  somersaulting  over  a  cliff.  Berger  was  thrown 
through  the  rear  window,  broke  his  neck  in  two  places,  and  lay  in 
a  river,  conscious  but  immobilized.  By  the  kind  of  amazing 
chance  that  even  Ian  Fleming  might  have  rejected  as  far-fetched, 
a  car  carrying  two  German  surgeons, specialists  in  polytraumatol- 
ogy,  was  the  first  on  the  scene.  They  rescued  Berger  and  rushed 
him  to  an  Innsbruck  hospital,  where  he  was  immediately  operated 
on  and  narrowly  saved  from  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  wheel- 
chair. Faced  with  two  possible  courses  of  treatment,  he  typically 
opted  for  the  more  tentative,  riskier  type  of  surgery  that  prom- 
ised (but  only  if  it  was  successful)  a  faster  return  to  full  activity. 
Even  so,  he  was  advised  that  his  recovery  would  take  no  less  than 
nine  months.  A  few  weeks  after  the  surgery  and  still  in  pain,  Berg- 
er checked  out  of  the  hospital  against  doctors'  orders,  caught  a 
plane  to  England,  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  modest  Arrows 
team  to  race  Formula  One  the  following  year. 

In  1985,  Berger  cut  his  teeth  with  Arrows  and  then  moved  to 
Benetton,  where,  the  following  year,  he  won  his  first  Grand  Prix, 
racing  brilliantly  on  a  single  set  of  tires  on  a  hot,  abrasive  Mexico 
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The  tifssi — Grand  Prix  gypsies — await  their  heroes  in  a  hush  of  expectation.  Millions  of  television  viewers  worldwide  are  watching,  too,  just  as  devoutly. 


track  where  all  other  drivers  stopped  for  fresh  rubber.  Berger  took 
the  chance  of  a  blowout  at  200-plus  mph,  thereby  gaining  a  few 
precious  seconds. 

A  star  was  born.  In  1986  he  was  besieged  with  offers  from  no 
fewer  than  five  teams.  Ferrari  was  in  a  slump,  yes,  but  what  other 
car  in  the  world  had  that  mystique?  "It  was  a  choice  of  the  heart, " 
says  Berger,  "something  I  had  dreamed  about  since  I  was  ten."  As 
the  world  knows,  he  signed  with  Ferrari. 

With  his  Scuderia  contract  came  a  "company  car, "  a  red  Ferrari 

328,  and  some  unexpected  fringe  benefits,  among  them  improved 

employee  relations  back  at  Europatrans.   "My  workers  love 

Formula  One,"  he  says,  "but  for  years  the  Ferrari  fans  always 

fought  with  my  supporters.  Now  they  are  all  in  the  same  group." 

Between  races  Berger  puts  in  twelve-hour  days  in  his  business, 

which  by  this  time  has  grown  to  eighty  employees,  thirty-six 

trucks,  and  a  service  station.  In  the  off-season,  Berger,  whom 

frier  nhe  as  a  "lunatic  Tirolean  Schussboomer,"  often 

s  the  fine  print  in  his  contract  and  takes  to  the  slopes  or 

occasional  guest  hipcheck  with  the  Red  Bulls,  Salz- 

t<  am. 

e<  fident,  Berger  was  favored  earlier  this 
n  hip;  but  despite  his  exciting  vic- 
id  Prix  in  September,  he 
i   behind  the  McLaren  driv- 
!  Ayrton  Senna,  from  Brazil. 
ed  Mi  Laren  team 
kMP4/4  chassis  and 
turbo  Honda  V-6 


engine.  It  has  been  a  cat  among  pigeons,  remorselessly  devastat- 
ing the  competition. 

So,  was  Berger,  with  his  sensational  wins  in  Mexico,  Japan, 
and  Australia,  just  a  flash  in  the  pan?  Hardly — but  the  coming 
season  should  settle  the  question.  Brightening  Berger's  prospects 
is  the  circumstance  that  Ferrari's  brilliant  designer  John  Barnard, 
who  recently  left  McLaren,  has  spent  the  last  year  sequestered  in. 
the  Scuderia's  top-secret  workshop  in  Guildford,  England,  build- 
ing Ferrari's  1989  chassis.  And  Berger  should  get  an  additional 
competitive  shove  from  the  arrival  on  the  Ferrari  team  of  the 
hard-charging  Mansell,  who  months  ago  left  the  flagging  Wil- 
liams team  as  part  of  Formula  One's  end-of-season  musical  chairs, 
with  teams  and  sponsors  buying  and  selling  Formula  One  drivers 
and  engineers. 

Moreover,  as  of  next  year,  FISA  has  outlawed  the  turbocharg- 
er.  Next  season's  opening  race,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  mark  the 
return  to  the  less  powerful,  3.5-liter,  "normally  aspirated" 
engines.  The  ban  on  turbos  is  hoped  to  put  drivers  on  more  equal 
footing  and  make  the  1989  season  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
in  years.  The  talented  young  Berger,  who  has  yet  to  win  a  Formula 
One  championship,  will  arrive  in  Rio  hungrier  than  ever. 

True,  cars  still  make  a  difference.  But  when  the  odds  are 
evened,  a  driver's  skill  and  finesse  figure  more  heavily  than  the 
brute  force  of  the  machine.  And  in  that  contest,  Gerhard  ("Red 

I  lot")  Berger  is  the  one  to  beat.  □ 

Stewart  McHride,  an  American  journalist  based  in  Paris,  is  at  work  on 

I I  book  about  Formula  One  racing. 
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The  1 989  Jaguar  XJ6— its  elegance  is 
refreshing.  Unmistakably  Jaguar,  the 
XJ6  reflects  the  classic  character  of  its 
forebears,  while  achieving  a  higher 
degree  of  aerodynamic  efficiency  and 
high-speed  stability. 

Beneath  the  low,  tapering  hood 
resides  Jaguar's  latest  masterpiece  in 
double  overhead  cam  engine  design. 
Jaguar's  light-alloy  3.6-liter  engine 
incorporates  the  added  sophistication 
of  four  valves  per  cylinder  for  enhanced 
power  and  responsiveness.  Revised 
torque  converter  specifications  and  a 
new  final  drive  ratio  for  1 989  give  the 
XJ6  even  more  vivid  performance. 

Jaguar's  fully  independent  suspen- 


sion provides  smooth  naing  cormon  ana 
athletic  handling  agility.  Patented  pen- 
dulum isolation  tunes  out  the  annoying 
effects  of  minor  road  imperfections.  The 
self-leveling  rear  suspension  automati- 
cally compensates  for  changes  in  pas- 
senger or  cargo  loads.  And  Jaguar's 
four-wheel  power  disc  brakes  are  com- 
plemented by  one  of  the  most 
advanced  anti-lock  (ABS)  systems. 

Spacious  and  serene,  the  XJ6  cabin 
is  rich  in  Old  World  splendor  and 
enlightened  comfort  and  conveniences. 
It  is  trimmed  with  hand-finished  and 
inlaid  walnut  veneers.  The  orthopedi- 
cally  contoured  seats  are  faced  with 
finely  stitched  leather.  The  automatic 


aimaTe  control  system  is  reguiarea  Dy 
computer.  The  80-watt  stereo  system 
plays  through  six  speakers.  Infrared 
remote  control  lets  you  operate  the  cen- 
tral locking  system  without  a  key. 

To  appreciate  all  of  the  art  and 
Jaguar  traditions  of  the  XJ6,  see  your 
dealer  for  a  test  drive.  He  can  provide 
details  on  Jaguar's  uniquely  compre- 
hensive three-year/36, 000-mile  limited 
warranty,  applicable  in  the  USA  and 
Canada,  and  on  Jaguar's  Service-On- 
SiteSM  Roadside  Assistance  Plan.  For  the 
name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
toll-free:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
Jaguar  Cars  Inc.,  Leonia,  NJ  07605 

ENJOY  TOMORROW.  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY. 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  ENGLAND 


WHAT  IMPORTANT  RUSSIABD 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  OR  THffi 

CORONATION  PRIfl 


Imperial  emblem  accredited  as  being 
the  work  of  the  renowned  Faberge. 


The  coronation  of  a  Czar — the  event  of  a  lifetime,  celebrated  for  weeks  by  an  entire 
nation.  Czar  Nicholas  II  commemorated  his  coronation  with  this  presentation  set.  It 
was  his  highly  prized  personal  memento,  a  remembrance  of  ascending  to  the  throne 
of  Imperial  Russia.  Only  one  other  set  is  known  to  exist,  currently  in  the  collection  of 
King  Frederick  VIII  of  Denmark  at  the  Royal  Danish  Museum. 

How  did  the  Czar's  personal  commemorative  pieces  survive  through  the  turmoil 
and  upheavals  of  the  Bolsheviks?  Personal  family  letters  indicate  that  the  Czar's 
daughter  Tatiana  sent  many  family  keepsakes  to  a  trusted  servant  and  friend,  Anna 
Viroubova,  who  was  preparing  to  leave  the  country. 


LTIFACT  IS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
ERMITAGE  COLLECTION? 

NTATION  SET. 
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Created  by  the  well-respected  artist, 
Anton  Fedorovich  Vasiutinskii, 
the  medallist  at  the  Petersbourg  Mint, 
1858-1936. 
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The  Czar  Nicholas  II  Coronation  Presentation  Set  is  an  ideal  addition  for  the  serious 
Russian  collection,  whether  belonging  to  an  individual  or  an  institution.  This  is  an 
unusual  and  unique  opportunity.  The  only  other  known  set  is  not  for  sale;  the  Danish 
Government  values  it  at  $1.5  million.  When  a  key  collectible  of  this  magnitude  and 
renown  reaches  a  primary  change  of  ownership,  records  show  that  drastic  increases 
in  value  result. 

The  beauty  and  rarity  of  these  commemorative  pieces  are  immediately  apparent  to 
the  beholder.  They  remind  one  of  the  vast  and  seemingly  unending  glory  of  Imperial 
Russia,  and  of  the  unrelenting  demise  of  the  royal  tradition  and  the  last  autocrat  of 
Russia.  The  history  surrounding  the  set  is  fascinating  and  mysterious;  the  set  itself 
is  truly  an  enhancement  to  any  collection. 

Interested  parties  may  contact  Igor,  P.O.  Box  66311,  Houston,  TX  77006. 


CONVERSATION    PIECE 


Reservation  clerks  at  Le  Bristol,  in 
Paris,  the  Hotel  du  Cap  d'Antihes, 
the  Park  Hotel  Vitznau,  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  and  Baden-Baden's  Bren- 
ner's Park  have  grown  accustomed 
to  a  certain  German  gentleman  industrial- 
ist who  always  insists  on  a  suite,  one  he  has 
never  occupied  before,  and  "preferably, 
not  one  of  your  best."  Instead  of  exchang- 
ing winks,  the  front-desk  staffs  at  these 
four  premier  hotels  make  sure  that  he  gets 
what  he  wants,  and  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible— as  well  they  might,  for  he  is  Rudolf 
August  Oetker,  the  owner.  That  request 
for  less-than-top  accommodations  is  his 
empirical  way  of  evaluating  how  the  quar- 
ters might  best  be  improved. 

W.th  the  completion,  this  past  spring, 
of  a  ^20  million  face-lift  for  the  Brenner's 
Park,  the  quartet  of  luxury  hotels  has  final- 
ly been  done  over  to  Oetker's  satisfaction. 
The  days  of  roughing  it  at  his  own  estab- 
lishments are  over,  at  least  until  he  pur- 
chases his  next  one.  Perhaps  a  sense  of 
relief  has  put  Rudolf  Oetker  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood.  We  were  standing  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  Brenner's  Park,  watching  a 
squad  of  ducks  fight  their  way  up  the  rain- 
swollen  stream  that  cascades  through  the 
property's  lush,  arboreous  grounds. 

"I  remember  when  all  the  family  used  to 
have  afternoon  coffee  out  here,"  he  said 
with  a  gentle  smile.  "There  was  always  a 
Black  Forest  cake  and  a  big  bowl  of  Schlag, 
and  we'd  bet  on  which  of  the  ancestors  of 
those  ducks  would  get  upstream  first. "  One 
memory  triggered  many  others. 

"You  could  say  my  becoming  an  hotelier 
was  an  accident  of  inheritance,  because  I 
was  actually  educated  and  trained  to  be  a 
banker.  My  father  died  in  World  War  1, 
and  1  was  brought  up  by  a  stepfather  who 
collected  houses  the  way  some  men  ac- 
quir<        tresses.  I  le  had  them  scatt 
around  Germany,  from  the  Baltic  and 
th  i.i  to  Bavaria.  We  moved  around 
nother,  but  In  the  lummei 
r  )f  (  nurse,  it  wasn't 
'  is  talking  to  real 


Of  grand  hotels,  baking 
powder,  and  the  wife 
checked  at  the  desk 

by  bruce  david  colen 


estate  brokers.  That's 
when  my  mother  finally 
put  her  foot  down.  She 
was  tired  of  having  to 
find  competent  help. 
My  grandmother,  who 
was  a  very  practical 
woman,  took  her 
daughter  aside  and 
made  a  suggestion. 
Mother  thought  it  was  a 
simply  splendid  bit  of 
advice.  She  bought 
Brenner's  Park.  That 
was  in  1941. 

"The  purchase  agree- 
ment stipulated  that  the 
former  owner,  Alfred 
Brenner,  a  great,  great 
hotel  man,  would  stay 
on  with  his  entire  staff 
and  run  the  place  as 
they  always  had.  Step- 
father was  assured  that 
our  usual  accommoda- 
tions would  be  refur- 
bished and  enlarged  to 
the  proportions  of  a  pri- 
vate home  and  would  be 
waiting  for  us  whenever 
we  chose  to  visit.  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  so-called  compromise.  But,  a  few 
years  later,  my  parents  were  killed  in  an 
Allied  bombing  raid.  Brenner's  Park  was 
left  to  me.  I  had  to  decide  whether  to  hold 
on  to  it  or  sell." 

Having  grown  accustomed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  domestic  obligations,  the  variety 
of  soul-soothing  cuisine,  and  the  impecca- 
ble service  at  Brenner's  Park — the  grande 
dame  of  resort  hotels,  and  one  of  Middle 
European  society's  few  surviving  re- 
treats— he  could  think  of  no  reason  to  for- 
sake sin  h<  aretree  homes  away  from  home. 
Unlike  his  stepfather,  who  enjoyed  put- 
ting roots  lown  everywhere,  Oetker  is 
rather  a  nomad,  though  he  has  houses, 
too.  ["hen  <  th<  family  estate  in  Biele- 
ly  between  Hanover 


Rudolf  Oetker's  empire  is  valued  at  $2  billion.  His  four  hotels  de  grande 
luxe  contribute  a  few  percentage  points  to  the  bottom  line. 


and  Dortmund,  and  a  few  others,  about 
which  Oetker  seems  almost  apologetic: 
"Bielefeld  is  where  we  have  the  headquar- 
ters of  my  company,  but  it  is  off  the  beaten 
path  and  hard  for  people  to  reach.  That's 
great  for  personal  privacy,  bad  for  busi- 
ness. So,  we've  another  house  on  the  Elbe, 
in  Hamburg.  My  wife  has  a  summer  place 
on  Long  Island,  which  she  and  the  chil- 
dren use.  I  don't." 

Nothing  personal.  Rudolf  Oetker  just 
hates  to  fly.  He  despises  the  international 
airports,  with  their  crowds,  long  lines,  and 
delays  at  departure.  "One  is  always  rushing 
to  wait,"  he  says.  "I  get  around  Europe 
almost  as  quickly  by  car,  and  in  a  more  civ- 
ilized fashion."  He  might  have  added  that 
the  tinted  windows  of  his  Mercedes  offer 
greater  anonymity  and  safety,  too.  Rudolf 
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Patlern  Apollo  Gold 


Cabaret  by  Manet. 
Crystal  by  Saint-Louis. 


No  one  knows  for  sure  if  Manet  painted  Saint-Louis, 

but  he  certainly  could  have.  We  began  making  crystal  in  1782, 

before  any  one  else  in  France.  And  the  French  choose 

Saint-Louis  before  any  other  crystal.  Because 

they  have  always  appreciated  fine  art.  For  further 

information,  please  call  1  (800)  CRISTAL. 
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SAINT- LOUIS 

THE  CRYSTAL  OF  THE  FRENCH 

bloDmingdQle's 


CONVERSATION  PIECE 


Oetl  -  good  reason  to  be  cautious.  In 

1978  his  son.  Richard,  then  twenty-five, 
ibducted.  After  the  payment  of  a 
rd  58.8  million  ransom,  the  young 
man  was  found  by  his  wife.  He  was 
examined  in  a  wooden  box  smaller  than  a 
coffin,  with  his  hands  wired  to  an  electri- 
cal line.  His  spine  was  severely  damaged. 
Since  then,  the  elder  Oetker  has  granted 
no  interviews  until  this,  impromptu  one. 
Even  to  his  compatriots,  Rudolf  Oetker, 
a  tall,  aristocratic  gentleman,  in  his  early 
seventies,  remains  a  shadowy  figure,  but 
few  Germans  pass  a  day  without  tasting  the 
fruits  of  the  Oetker  family  tree.  In  1891, 
Oetker's  grandfather,  a  Westphalian  phar- 
macist and  food  chemist,  came  up  with  the 
seemingly  trivial  idea  of  selling  baking 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  SERVICE: 

AMENITIES  YOU  DO  NOT 

HAVE  TO  ASK  FOR. 

powder  in  small  packets  for  domestic  use. 
Quicker  and  easier  to  use  than  yeast,  it  had 
been  available  only  to  commercial  bakers, 
in  bulk.  As  a  sales  incentive,  Dr.  Oetker 
enclosed  a  few  cake  and  bread  recipes  in 
each  box.  These  little  packages  were  the 
starter  of  a  fortune  now  conservatively 
estimated  at  $2  billion. 

Urder  the  "Dr.  Oetker"  label,  the 
grand-.on  supplies  the  European  housewife 
with  every  imaginable  bread  and  dessert 
mix .  In  case  she  is  in  doubt  about  how  and 
when  to  use  them  all,  she  may  obtain  from 
an  Oetker  subsidiary  a  book  entitled  Bak- 
ing Is  Fun  (Backen  Macht  Freude).  When 
asked  if  the  books  were  given  away  as  a  pre- 
mium with  purchases,  Oetker  smiled  and 
replied,  "No.  People  never  appreciate 
something  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for. "  In 
fact,  no  other  book  sells  more  copies  in 
Germany  except  the  Bible.  "Cooks  are 
very  messy  readers.  A  lot  of  those  sales  are 
for  replacement  copies." 

Nonetheless,  Oetker  is  not  the  sort  to 

put  all  his  loaves  in  one  basket.  A  peek 

into  the  bar  refrigerator  in  every  Brenner's 

Park  suite  reveals  the  products  of  some  of 

ithei  gustatory  gambols:  Dr.  Oetker's 

rted  nuts  and  cocktail  snacks;  Furst 

Metternich   and   Henkell   cham- 

llong  with  several  Rhineland  still 

el  of  beer  companies;  Au- 

i  i  i  ittled  spring  water,  so 
■    i  In   mother  , , .  and  <>n 
I  it(  1    h<  : 

I  multii  ompany     the 
<  ■  (  hildn  i 
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and  insurance  companies,   ranches  in 

South  America,  tanneries,  lumber  mills, 
agro-chemical  plants,  real  estate,  and  a 
giant  sea-land  shipping  fleet.  While  the 
revenue  from  his  four  hotels  accounts  for 
only  a  couple  of  percentage  points  of  the 
conglomerate's  annual  profits,  Oetker 
would  not  waste  time  on  any  investment 
that  does  not  pay.  Asked  what  first 
attracted  him  to  each  of  the  post-Bren- 
ner's Park  hotels,  he  proved  that  he  was 
looking  for  winners,  not  baubles. 

"Hotel  du  Cap?  Location.  A  fabulous 
view  and  beautiful  secluded  grounds  on 
the  most  desirable  stretch  of  the  Riviera. 
Le  Bristol?  Location  again,  but  this  time  in 
the  pleasure  capital  of  the  world,  Paris; 
and  the  address,  on  Rue  Faubourg  St.- 
Honore,  just  a  block  from  the  FJysee  Pal- 
ace, means  we're  surrounded  by  France's 
best  fashion  boutiques.  As  for  the  Park 
Vitznau,  do  you  realize  that  there  is  not 
another  first-class  hotel  with  private  ac- 
cess to  Lake  Lucerne?" 

The  hamlet  of  Vitznau  is  located  near 
the  geographical  center  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
at  the  foot  of  mile-high  Mount  Rigi  and 
across  the  lake  from  the  Titlis  glacier. 
Knowing  that  the  pleasures  of  the  great 
outdoors  increase  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  comforts  at  day's  end,  Rudolf  Oetker 
has  seen  to  it  that  guests  of  the  Park  Hotel 
Vitznau  are  indulged  right  out  of  their  hik- 
ing boots.  To  counteract  the  chill  of  an 
alpine  evening,  there  are  crackling  fires, 
saunas,  and  an  indoor-outdoor  heated 
pool.  About  half  the  guests  are  vacation- 
ing Swiss.  Even  they  find  the  setting  some- 
thing special. 

Rudolf  Oetker's  sense  of  what  makes  the 


right  location  is  very  precise.  When  New 
York's  old  Gotham  Hotel,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  was  for  sale  several  years  ago,  he 
considered  it  seriously  but  backed  off.  As 
he  explains  now,  "The  hotel  was  run- 
down, with  ancient  plumbing,  wiring, 
everything,  and  would  have  had  to  be  gut- 
ted, but  that  was  all  right.  I  was  willing  to 
go  through  the  same,  expensive  restructur- 
ing doing  the  Bristol.  But,  for  me,  the 
Gotham  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  That  may  sound  silly,  but  for 
European  travelers  and  your  countrymen, 
too,  I  feel,  an  address  east  of  Fifth  has  more 
style  and  mystique — which  means  room 
rates  can  be  higher.  And  we  need  that 
bonus  to  provide  suites  and  services  up  to 
our  standards."  Oetker  is  still  looking  for 
that  commanding  site.  Most  recently  he 
has  been  scouting  the  south  of  France. 

Once  a  hotel  is  officially  Oetker's,  he 
brings  in  his  architect  of  some  thirty  years, 
Professor  Cesar  Pinnau.  When  not  design- 
ing Oetker's  offices,  factories,  ship  interi- 
ors, and  hotels,  Pinnau  has  been  known  to 
take  on  smaller  assignments,  such  as  the 
living  quarters  and  entertaining  salons  of 
private  yachts,  including  those  of  the  late 
Onassis  and  Niarchos.  The  best  example 
of  his  affinity  for  things  nautical  can  be 
found  on  the  roof  of  Le  Bristol,  where  he 
decided  to  install  an  indoor  swimming 
pool.  The  entire  wall  at  the  far  end  of  the 
pool  is  covered  with  a  trompe  l'oeil  mural 
depicting  a  family  and  friends,  in  Edwar- 
dian dress,  enjoying  an  outing  aboard  a 
sailing  yacht.  In  the  distance  one  can  see 
the  landfall  of  Cap  d'Antibes,  where 
Oetker's  Hotel  du  Cap  stands  today.  The 


Oetker's  latest  buy:  the  Park  Hotel  Vitinau,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  geographic  center  of  Switzerland. 
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Paris  Affordably  Priced. 


Spend  a  week  living  nobly  in  Paris.  With  the  Air  France  Aristocrat,  you'll  enjoy  a 
week's  stay  at  the  four-star  deluxe  Hotel  Crillon  —  one  of  the  world's  greatest  — as 
well  as  three  gourmet  meals  in  world-class  restaurants,  discounts  on  shopping, 
and  much  more.  Of  course,  the  renowned  service  of  Air  France  is  yours  roundtrip. 
For  more  details,  call  your  travel  specialist  or  Air  France  at  1-800-AF-PARIS. 
In  NYC,  212-247-0100.  Air  France  is  a  partner  in  Mileage  Plus  and  OnePass. 


The  Air  France  Aristocrat,  from  $1369* 


THE  FINE  ART 
MTO1  FLYING 


AIR  FRANCE 


*Based  on  lowest  applicable  airfare.  Subject  to  availability.  Departures  available  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Miami,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  from  11/4/88  to  3/26/89.  Add$3U.S.  Departure  Tax  and  $10  Federal  Inspection  Fee.  $70  surcharge  for  departures  from  12/9  to  12/24/88  and 
3/17  to  3/26/89.  Prices  per  person  based  on  double  occupancy.  Hotel  taxes  and  service  charges  included.  Advance  purchase  required.  Cancellation  penalties  may  apply. 
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"Triumph" 

by  ANTHONY  QUINN 
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In  every  man  there  lives  a  Zorba,  the  ultimate  tree  spirit,  dancing  to  celebrate  victory  and  to  dismiss  defeat. 

Anthony  Quinn  is  Zorba,  and  has  captured  the  passions  of  his  greatest  character  role  in  his  newest  limited 

edition  scrigraph,  "Triumph."  As  he  moves  to  the  frenzied  beat  of  the  music,  our  world  whirls  around  us,  and 

we  are  transported  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  Zorba. 
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For  further  information,  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
.    original  paintings,  superb  graphics  and  sculptures  by  Anthony  Quinn, 
please  call  (.enter  Art  Galleries-Hawaii  on  our  nationwide  toll  free  number,  i  (800)  888-1123. 
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This  holiday  season,  give  the  gift  that  says  it  all... 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  old,  the  new,  the  beautiful, 
the  rare,  the  best. . .  it's  all  in  Connoisseur. 

Today's  leading  international  magazine  about  all  things  that 

heighten  the  joy  of  being  alive.  A  Connoisseur  gift  subscription  is  the 

best  way  to  say  happy  holiday  to  a  deserving  friend  or  relative.  For  further 

information  on  how  to  place  your  gift  orders,  please  write  to: 

Connoisseur 

250  W  55th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Room  1113 


CONNOISSEUR 


A  Publication  of  I  learst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  I  Iearst  Corporation. 
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FABERGE 


HONVER  -ATION   PIECE 


THE  ARTOFCAFJL 

FABERGE 

by  Alexander 
vonSolodkoff 
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TIFFANY 

GLASSWARE 
bv  Nor  man  Potter 


_»ach  illustrated  with  dozens 
of  stunning  photographs. 
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One  more  perfect  location:  the  dining  room  at  the  Park  Hotel  Vitznau 


pool  area  itself  completes  the  tableau,  with 
polished  teak  deck  and  bay  windows 
slanted  inward,  as  they  would  be  aboard  a 
ship.  Asked  which  of  his  hotels  he  likes 
best,  Oetker  answered,  with  a  comic  sigh, 
"Perhaps  the  Hotel  du  Cap.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  four  to  be  finally  finished,  and  it 
turned  out  the  way  I  imagined. " 

With  rare  exceptions — such  as  the  roof- 
top fantasy  or  the  sublime  re-creation  of  a 
Grecian-style  swimming  pool,  with 
heated  marble  benches,  at  Brenner's 
Park — Oetker  and  Pinnau's  joint  goal  is  to 
keep  the  distinct,  period  charm  of  each 
property,  while  making  them  1990-func- 
tional.  During  the  lengthy  work  and  paint- 
ing and  afterward,  Oetker  goes  on  periodic 
tours  of  inspection,  making  all  the  final 
decisions  as  to  fabrics,  color  schemes,  and 
placement  of  furniture  in  each  suite.  At 
Brenner's  Park,  I  watched  as  two  assistant 
managers,  in  full  livery,  raised  and  lowered 
a  nineteenth-century  landscape  of  the 
Rhine  Valley  until  it  was  at  the  beholder's 
eye  level.  "That's  it!"  Oetker  said,  and 
handed  one  of  the  staff  his  gold  pencil  to 
mark  the  wall.  It  is  the  same  pencil  he  uses 
to  check  multimillion-dollar  profit  sheets. 
"You  may  have  guessed  that  my  wife  has 
been  known  to  ask  why  I  am  not  as  helpful 
an  Hind  <  >ur  own  house,"  Oetker  remarked. 
"And,  of  course,  I  can  hardly  refuse,  when 
she  wants  to  completely  redo  Bielefeld  or 
the  i  I  '  lamburg." 

'  me  thing    ou  are  not  apt  to  hear  the 

idian-born  (  atherine  Oetker  ask  for 

is  more  an    I  ler  hu  I  m  insatiable 

oik  ,  ranging 


from  fifteenth-century 
tapestries  to  eigh- 
teenth-century pastoral 
scenes  and  Dutch  still 
lifes,  from  botanical 
prints  and  intricately 
inlaid  French  armoires 
to  gilded  mirrors,  wall 
sconces,  and  chande- 
liers from  the  days  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  "You  would 
be  surprised,"  he  re- 
marked, "how  the  ho- 
tels swallow  up  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  an- 
tique furnishings."  Not 
really,  considering  that 
the  four  hotels  contain 
roughly  500  rooms  and 
suites,  not  to  mention 
the  endless  hallways  or 
the  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  feet  in  lobbies, 
bars,  restaurants,  and 
lounges.  Recently  Oetker  cheated  himself 
out  of  some  of  that  gallery  space,  when  he 
acceded  to  the  $20  million  wishes  of  the 
all-seeing,  all-caring  diplomatic  managing 
director  of  Brenner's  Park,  Richard 
Schmitz.  A  complete  remodeling  was 
called  for,  one  that  would  transform  small 
bedrooms  into  commodious  suites.  In  the 
process,  Oetker  lost  half  a  dozen  bedrooms 
of  picture-hanging  space. 

After  much  soul-  and  cash-register 
searching,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  hotel 
during  the  remodeling,  and  that  immedi- 
ately brought  a  basketful  of  letters  from 
guests  who,  for  three  and  four  generations, 
have  made  a  ritual  of  spending  the  holiday 
season  at  Brenner's.  Schmitz  was  made  to 
feel  like  the  Grinch  Who  Stole  Christmas, 
but  the  unpopular  measure  allowed  the 
workmen  to  complete  the  job  in  only  four 
months.  The  hotel's  huge  kitchen  was 
completely  modernized,  inconveniencing 
one  more  regular  visitor:  Rudolf  Oetker. 

About  the  only  person  who  was  not  put 
out  while  Herr  Oetker  rebuilt  his  dream 
house  was  his  daughter  Countess  Douglas, 
married  to  the  director  of  Sotheby's  in 
Germany,  who  was  asked  by  her  father  to 
help  with  the  interior  decor  of  the  new 
accommodations.  The  entire  staff  of  Bren- 
ner's Park,  though,  was  given  a  paid  leave 
of  absence. 

The  generous  gesture  underscores  Oet- 
ker's  convictions:  "Beautiful  gardens  and 
grounds,  lovely  interiors,  and  wonderful 
cuisine  are  vital  to  a  great  hotel;  but  with- 
out gracious,  attentive  service,  surround- 
ings and  food  lose  their  appeal.  If  you  do 
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The  jaws  that  bite,  the  claws  that  catch! 
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Beware  the  jubjub  bird,  and  shun 
The  frumous  Bawdersnatch!" 


A  recent  Masterpiece  by 

SIMBARI 

Magician  of  Light 

from  theunique  personal  collection  of  Elf  rida  Simbari  available  at  L*  Atelier 

L'ATELIER  at  Tamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  54th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022  -  (212)  308-2161  or  826-0556. 

Tuesday  •  Wednesday  •  Thursday  •  l oam-6pm  or  by  appointment.  ;'■ 


A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  BW 


An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 


ets  and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


5: 
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baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district.  And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting. 
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Conversation  Piece 


not  have — and  cannot  keep) — a  first-rate 
staff,  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  sec- 
ond-rate establishment." 

Exactly  how  far  Oetker's  employees  will 
go  to  grant  guests  their  every  wish  is  best 
illustrated  by  a  story  from  Claude  Laine, 
the  unflappable  head  concierge  at  Le  Bris- 
tol: "A  couple  of  years  back,  an  American 
gentleman  was  staying  with  us.  He  was  an 
executive  with  one  of  your  big  automobile 
companies.  Well,  one  morning  he  came 
up  to  the  desk  and  asked,  'Monsieur  Laine, 
would  you  please  look  after  my  wife  while 
I'm  gone  today?'  Naturally,  I  said,  'Of 
course,'  and  looked  around  the  lobby  for 
the  woman.  But  I  could  see  no  likely  ma- 

IN  GERMANY,  ONLY  THE 

BIBLE  OUTSELLS  OETKER'S 

BAKINQISFUN. 

dame.  I  asked  if  she  was  up  in  their  room. 
'No,  she's  right  here,'  and  he  pointed  to  his 
attache  case.  Again,  I  asked  where,  begin- 
ning to  think  he  might  be  tipsy,  even 
though  it  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  The  hus- 
band looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  idiot  and 
repeated,  'She's  right  here.'  With  that,  he 
reached  into  the  case  and  took  out  a  black 
lacquered  box,  saying,  'Here,  now  take 
good  care  of  her.  I'll  pick  her  up  when  I 
return  this  evening.'  And,  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  every  day  he  left  his  wife — I  mean 
her  ashes — in  my  care.  It's  true,  I  swear.  1 
would  not  joke  about  a  thing  like  that." 

To  Oetker,  the  best  kind  of  service 
involves  the  little  attentions  and  ameni- 
ties that  you  do  not  have  to  ask  for.  At 
Brenner's  Park,  the  luggage  arrives  in  your 
room  before  you  do,  and  a  maid  is  there  to 
help  with  the  unpacking.  Floral  bouquets, 
terry  robes,  and  bars  of  bath  soap  as  big  as 
the  Ritz  (which  other  hotels  use  to  bolster 
first  impressions)  are  changed  every  day. 
The  bartender  remembers  that  you  like 
your  dry  martini  made  with  Bombay,  not 
Beefeater,  gin,  even  if  he  has  not  seen  you 
in  two  years.  The  dining-room  captain  will 
be  sure  to  let  you  know  when  your  favorite 
venison  pate  is  on  the  menu,  and  the  wait- 
er never  has  to  be  told  twice  to  serve  sauces 
on  the  side.  The  concierge,  recalling  a 
guest's  passion  for  chamber  music,  will 
reserve  tickets  for  a  concert,  prior  to  the 
guest's  arrival.  Otto  von  Bismarck  once 
wrote,  "When  the  world  comes  to  an  end, 
come  to  Baden-Baden.  It  will  last  a  fort- 
night longer."  He  must  have  been  staying 
at  Brenner's.  □ 

Bruce  David  Colen  is  a  travel  and  food  writer 
living  in  Malibu,  California. 
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Little  Switzerland  gives  you  incredible 

duty-free  prices  on  exquisite  jewelry,  watches,  china, 

crystal  and  perfume.  Call  toll-free 1-800-524-2010. 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 


Habsburg,  Feldman 


2:00  pm 
6:00  pm 


OF  GENEVA 
FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONS 
HOROLOGY     •     JEWELRY 


DECEMBER  7,  1988 

The  Westbury  Hotel 

Madison  Avenue  at  69th  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  WRIST  WATCHES 
JEWELRY 


Pre -auction  viewing 

Habsburg,  Feldman 

36  East  75th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

Saturday,  December  3  through  Tuesday,  December  6 
1 0:00  am  -  6.00  pm 

• 

Habsburg.  Feldman  is  currently  accepting  consignments  for 
Spring  1989  auctions  in  Geneva  and  New  York. 

For  further  information  regarding  illustrated  catalogues, 
consignments,  etc.,  please  call: 

Marie  voi 
(212)  570-4040 
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Austrian  Airlines  begins  New  York/Vienna  non-stop  service  next  March. 


For  over  30  years,  Austrian  Airlines 
has  mirrored  the  refinement,  good 
taste  and  charm  of  Vienna. 

Our  non-stop  transatlantic  flights 
will  beautifully  reflect  that  proud 
tradition.With  a  warm,  caring  attitude 
and  service  that  is  as  meticulous  in 
Economy  Class  as  it  is  in  First  and 
Business  Class. 


That  experience  is  shared  by  millions 
of  discerning  international  travelers 
who  fly  Austrian  Airlines  to  53  cities 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Soon, 
you  can  enjoy  our  sparkling  service, 
non-stop  to  Vienna. 

For  more  information  contact  your 
travel  counselor. 


Please  send  "Friendly  Austrian  Holidays"    C  12 
Name 


Address 

City/State/Zip 

Mail  to:  Austrian  Airlines, 
17-20  Whitestone  Expressway, 
Whitestone,  NY  11357 


AUSTRIAN  AIRLINES 

The  professional's  choice. 


One  of  a  pair  of  rare  and 
impressive  monkey  con- 
soles and  mirrors.  Both  by 
Spadinni.  creator  of  the 
Children's  Zoo  clock  in  New 
York  City's  Central  Park. 
80"  x  42"H.  console  only. 


LEAH'S  GALLERY 

Antiquities  and  Objets  d'Art 

Gallery  42  (212)  838-5590  . 


"$&> 


m 
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MANHATTAN  AR 
ANTIQUES  CT>" 

'The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques 

1050  Second  Ave  (55-56  St).  NY.  NY  10022»(212)   ! 
Mon.-Sat  10  30-6:15,  Sun  12-6  •  Free  Admissior  • 


TOWN*  COUNTRY 


.Jodafs leading magazine 
otelei 


Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressio7is . . .  which  you  can  use 
to  eyihayice  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty. . . posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  aynong  today's  showcases  of  interior  design. . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) . . .  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures.. .  exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas.. .  designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2k-  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first 
'opy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

<  "a  hi  *  if,  a  Publication  »/  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  "I  The  Hearst  Corporation 


At  Telarc,  we  believe  a  recording  should  faithfully  capture  all  the 
finest  elements  of  a  live  performance.  Nothing  lost.  Nothing  added. 

Most  recording  companies  manipulate  and  reshape  sound.  That 
puts  a  barrier  between  the  listener  and  the  performance. 

At  Telarc,  we've  been  breaking  the  Sound  Barrier  since  1978.  By 
combining  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  digital  recording  with  our  own 
unique  engineering  and  production  techniques,  we  capture  sound 
as  perfectly  as  possible.  Pristine.  Natural. 

Ten  years  of  breaking  the  Sound  Barrier  have  brought  us  new 
artists,  critical  acclaim  and  loyal  listeners. 

And  imitators.  But  our  quality  and  techniques  are  still  one  of  a  kind. 
Only  Telarc  breaks  the  Sound  Barrier. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  story,  hear  the  music.  Break  the  Sound 
Barrier  with  one  of  the  new  releases  or  bestsellers  you  see  here. 


The  Sound  of  Music 

After  25  years,  the  songs  you 
love  now  resound  in  an  all  new 
performance.  The  only  digital 
recording  featuring  all  the  music 
from  the  stage  and  film  With 
Frederica  von  Stade  as  Maria. 


The  "Ring"  without  Words 

World  renowned  Maestro  Lorin 
Maazel  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic perform  a  new,  original 
symphonic  synthesis  of  Wagner's 
masterpiece.  Almost  70  minutes  of 
uninterrupted  orchestral  splendor. 


TELARC 


The  Big  Band  Hit  Parade 

Telarc  swings  with  jazz  greats 
Doc  Sevennsen,  Dave  Brubeck, 
Cab  Calloway,  Buddy  Morrow. 
Gerry  Mulligan,  Eddie  Daniels, 
Ray  Brown  and  Ed  Shaughnessy 
An  all-new  release  of  the  Big 
Band  eras  greatest  hits 


Decade  of  Digital 

BREAKING  THE  SOUND  BARRIER  J 


orm 


3RIA  is  a  new  magazine  that 
>res  the  gracious  side  of  living. 
)RIA  is  a  beautiful  combination  of 
nd  present. 

:h  issue  will  transport  you  back  to 
a  of  timeless  charm,  enduring 
y,  beauty  and  elegance.  A  show- 
of  women's  heritage  filled  with 
tiful  homes  and  furnishings, 
ntic  stories  and  gracious  enter- 
ent. 

me  join  us  today. .  .and  add  a  touch 
e  to  your  table... savor  a  sweetly- 
ed  potpourri... create  a  special 
ion  cake... plan  outings  and  pic- 
.shop  for  antiques.  Do  it  all  with 
3R1A  as  your  guide.  Now  there's  a 
new  approach  to  gracious  living. 


A  cordial 
invitation  to 
subscribe  to 
the  exciting 
new  magazine 
GOOD 

HOUSEKEEPINGS 
VICTORIA 


□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  subscribe  to  VICTORIA.  Please 
send  me  6  issues  for  $5.99. 1  save  $5.71  from 
the  single-copy  cost! 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or)  □  Please  bill  me. 


initial  here 


NAMK. 


Please  print 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE . 


ZIP. 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  1 2  weeks. 

VICTORIA.  11.95  a  copy Offer  expires  J/31/89.  VICTORIA,  250  West  55th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10019  A  Publication  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 
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\e  Fanta 


One  of  a  pair  of  rare  and 
impressive  monkey  con- 
soles and  mirrors.  Bofh  by 
Spadinni.  creator  of  the 
Children's  Zoo  clock  in  New 
York  City's  Central  Park. 
80" x  42"H.  console  only. 
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LEAH'S  GALLERY 

Antiquities  and  Objets  d'Art 

Gallery  42  (212)  838-5590  . 


v% 


MANHATTAN  At 
ANTIQUES  CE^ 

'The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques 

1050  Second  Ave  (55-56  St).  NY,  NY  10022«(2I2)  35 
Mon.-Sat  10:30-6:15,  Sun  12-6  •  Free  Admission  • 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 


Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions . . .  which  you  can  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty. . . posh  tow?ihouses  and  country  mayisions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design. . .  the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) ..  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures . . .  exciting  sporti?ig  events,  glittering  galas . . .  designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country  is  for  you! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $21*.  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
I 'lease  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your first 
ropy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Tou  i>  x  Country,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 


BREAK  THE  SOUND 


The  Sound  of  Music 

After  25  years,  the  songs  you 
love  now  resound  in  an  all  new 
performance.  The  only  digital 
recording  featuring  all  the  music 
from  the  stage  and  film.  With 
Frederica  von  Stade  as  Maria 


At  Telarc,  we  believe  a  recording  should  faithfully  capture  all  the 
finest  elements  of  a  live  performance.  Nothing  lost.  Nothing  added. 

Most  recording  companies  manipulate  and  reshape  sound.  That 
puts  a  barrier  between  the  listener  and  the  performance. 

At  Telarc,  we've  been  breaking  the  Sound  Barrier  since  1978.  By 
combining  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  digital  recording  with  our  own 
unique  engineering  and  production  techniques,  we  capture  sound 
as  perfectly  as  possible.  Pristine.  Natural. 

Ten  years  of  breaking  the  Sound  Barrier  have  brought  us  new 
artists,  critical  acclaim  and  loyal  listeners. 

And  imitators.  But  our  quality  and  techniques  are  still  one  of  a  kind. 
Only  Telarc  breaks  the  Sound  Barrier. 

Now  that  you've  heard  the  story,  hear  the  music.  Break  the  Sound 
Barrier  with  one  of  the  new  releases  or  bestsellers  you  see  here. 


The  "Ring" without  Words 

World  renowned  Maestro  Lorin 
Maazel  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic perform  a  new,  original 
symphonic  synthesis  of  Wagner's 
masterpiece.  Almost  70  minutes  of 
uninterrupted  orchestral  splendor. 


The  Big  Band  Hit  Parade 

Telarc  swings  with  jazz  greats 
Doc  Sevennsen,  Dave  Brubeck, 
Cab  Calloway,  Buddy  Morrow, 
Gerry  Mulligan.  Eddie  Daniels. 
Ray  Brown  and  Ed  Shaughnessy 
An  all-new  release  of  the  Big 
Band  eras  greatest  hits. 


lind  this  one  world-class  resort  three  distinctive  worlds  await  you 


The  Boca  Raton  Resort  And  Club 

Three  distinctive  worlds  in  one  world-class  resort. 


The  entrance  to  The  Boca  Raton 
Resort  and  Club  is  world  famous. 
But  what  lies  behind  it  may  surprise 
you.  Three  distinctive  worlds  await 
your  pleasure.  The  secret  gardens 
of  The  Cloister. . .  breathtaking  views 
from  The  Tower. .  and  the  ocean- 
front  paradise  of  The  Boca  Beach 
Club.  Each  is  a  unique  part  of  the 
most  elegant  resort  in  the  world. 
And  now,aftera $40 million  refurbish- 
ing, it  is  more  luxurious  than  ever. 

10  restaurants,  29  tennis  courts, 
2  championship  18-hole  golf  courses, 
4  swimming  poolsand  a  private 
ocean  beach  offer  end  less  oppor- 
tunities forenjoyment.lt  is  Florida's 
only  5-Star,  5-Diamond  resort.  And  it 
is  convenient  to  West  Palm  Beach  and 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Airports. 


See  all  three  worlds  of  The  Boca. 
For  reservations  or  a  brochure 
call  your  travel  professional  or 
1-800-327-0101,  Ext.  06. 


IN  V  E  S  T 


A  developing  market  for  Russian  art 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  is  presenting  Western  collec- 
tors with  some  fine  opportunities.  A 
periodic  lifting  of  the  iron  curtain, 
so  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned,  is  not  new. 
During  the  last  quarter  century  or  so, 
orchestras,  soloists,  ballet  companies,  and 
circuses  have  made  sorties  into  the  outside 
world.  After  their  return  the  curtain  has 
descended  once  more  while  the  Soviet 
government  takes  stock  of  the  effect  in 
terms  of  goodwill,  defections,  and  SO  on. 
1  luring  the  1970s  a  handful  of  exhibitions 
of  contemporary  Soviet  art,  of  the  kind 
described  as  unofficial,  appeared  in  the 
West.  Gradually  the  government's  con- 
straints on  style  and  subject  matter  have 
I,  and  the  So\  ut  I  fnion's  artisi 
lint  more  or  less  as  the>  <  hi  h 

(  llaSnOSl   has   proved    Itsrlf   t<  ,   be   1 1 1 1  it  h 

Mi-  ire  than  .1 1  hange  in  the  intellei  tual  1  h 
mate.  A  flun  1 1  immi  n  ial 

an  I  othei  m|  risii  in  paint- 

ing before  1  - 
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Russian  painting: 

glasnost  opens  a  new  field 

for  investors 

by  robin  duthy 


have  been  mounted  in  the 
United  States,  Britain, 
and  Switzerland.  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  the 
clear  intention  at  the 
Ministry  oi  Culture  is  to 
come  to  terms  with  Soviet 
art  history,  warts  and  all. 
This  means,  as  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum,  in  Washington, 
recently  showed,  that 
what  is  seen  by  many  as 
the  embarrassing,  "happy 
tractor  driver"  interlude 
in  Soviet  art  history  is 
faced  up  to,  even  though 
the  best  of  this  Stalin- 
directed  art  depresses  the 
spirits  as  much  as  it  was 
intended  to  lift  them. 

The  success  of  Sothe- 
by's in  transporting  its 
well-oiled  art-auction 
machine  into  virgin  Rus- 
sian territory  in  July — showing,  moreover, 
that  even  in  selling  difficult,  abstract 
works  by  living  Soviet  artists  it  worked  to 
perfection — marked  a  step  of  real  impor- 
tance. Prices  soared  even  beyond  the 
secret  hopes  of  Sotheby's  and  the  dreams 
of  several  artists,  who  became,  by  Soviet 
standards,  rich  overnight. 

Western  collectors  will  now  be  wonder- 
ing what  other  periods  of  Russian  art  to 
move  in  on.  As  in  other  countries,  plenty 
of  indifferent  academic  work  was  done  in 
nineteenth-century  Russia.  When  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Petersburg  Academy  set 
"The  Feast  of  the  Gods  in  Valhalla"  as  the 
theme  for  the  historical  section  of  their 
(  iold  Medal  competition  oi  1863,  howev- 
er, many  students  rebelled.  The  serfs  had 
been  emancipated  two  years  earlier;  the 
intellectual  caldron  was  boiling  fast;  the 
novels  oi    ["urgenev,   Dostoyevski,  and 

Above:  Gonchorovo's  The  Ice  Cutters.  Sold  in  1984  for 
$79,000.  Right:  Rodchenko's  Composition  (1918). 
Sold  for  $260,000. 


Tolstoy  and  the  music  of  Borodin  and 
Rimsky-Korsakov  were  excitingly  in  tune 
with  the  times.  To  be  asked  to  paint  a  sub- 
ject of  no  conceivable  relevance  to  the 
present  was  insulting.  A  group  of  fourteen 
students  resigned.  Chernyshevsky,  the 
leading  Russian  thinker  in  the  field  of  art, 
had  proclaimed,  "The  true  function  of  art 
is  to  explain  life  and  comment  on  it. "  The 
Wanderers,  as  the  ex-students  were 
known  because  of  the  traveling  exhibi- 
tions they  put  on,  were  bent  on  making 
their  art  useful  to  society.  Within  this  gen- 
eral plan,  the  concept  of  the  peasant's  life 
as  berng  one  of  innocence  and  austerity 
was  to  be  given  due  weight.  This  idealiza- 
tion of  the  peasant  became  a  familiar 
theme  in  European  painting,  and  though 
in  less  able  hands  it  can  seem  dated  and 
sentimental,  some  Russian  painters,  such 
as  Ilya  Repin  (the  "Russian  Courbet")  and 
Isaak  Levitan,  managed  to  represent  it 
with  force  and  dignity.  No  major  work  by 
any  of  these  artists  has  been  sold  at  auction 
for  years,  though  prices  now  would  be  well 
up  in  six  figures,  especially  since  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  known  its  interest 
in  repatriating  important  Russian  art. 

The  Wanderers  overlap  a  little  with  the 
French  Barbizon  painters  in  their  feeling 
for  the  peasant's  life  and  environment. 


December  Highlights 


Frederick  William  MacMonnies, 

Boy  and  Duck,  a  bronze  and 

marble  fountain  group, 

413/4in.  (106  cm.)  high, 

blackish  green  patina. 

Estimate:  $40,000-560,000 

Important  American  Paintings,  Drawings  and 

Sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries, 
Including  Property  of  The  Clabir  Collection 

Friday,  December  2  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  November  26-December  1 


Shown  reduced:  A  ruby  and  yellow  gold 

starfish  by  Tiffany-Schlumberger. 

Estimate:  $50,000-570, 00(> 


Important  Jewels,  Including  Jewelry  from 
The  Collection  of  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce 

Wednesday,  December  7  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Viewing:  December  3-6 


A  white  wisteria  leaded  glass  and  bronze 

table  lamp  by  Tiffany  Studios, 

27'/2  in.  (70  cm.)  high,  18  in.  (46  cm.) 

diameter  of  shade. 

Estimate:  $60,000-580,000 

Important  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

Friday,  December  9  at  2  p.  m.  and 

Saturday,  December  10  at  2  p.m. 

Viewing:  December  3—9 


A  highly  important  oak  and  wrought-iron  corner 

server  designed  and  produced  by  Gustav  Stickley 

for  his  Columbus  Avenue  house,  Syracuse, 

New  York,  circa  1903. 

Estimate:  $30,000-540,000 

Highly  Important  American  Arts  &  Crafts  and 
Architectural  Designs  and  Commissions 

Saturday,  December  10  at  10  a.m. 
Viewing:  December  3-9 


Auctions  tobe'hcld  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022  (212/546-1000).  For  further 
information  on  specific  items  in  each  sale  please  ask  for  the 
relevant  department.  For  viewing  and  sale  information  on 
other  Christie's  sales  this  month,  call  Auctionline 
(212/371-5438).  Color-illustrated  catalogues  are  available 
from  Christie's  Publications  (718/784-1480). 


CHRISTIE'S 

NEW  YORK 
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riding  their  place  in 
hi  art  is  to  recognize  chat,  as  Camilla 
put  it  in  The  Russian  Experiment  m 
An.  .  22    their  mission  "to  arouse 

comp  ission  and  sympathy  tor  the  common 
man  was  an  unprecedented  subject  tor  .in 
in  Russia,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  'social' 
impulse,  but  by  its  emphasis  on  the  tradi- 
tional Russian  way  o\  life,  for  since  Peter 
the  Great's  europeanization  of  the  coun- 
try, everything  Russian  had  been  dis- 
missed as  barbarous  and  boorish  and  'cul- 
ture' had  come  to  mean  something  essen- 
tially foreign." 

In  light  of  the  castigation  of  the  bour- 
geoisie after  1917,  it  is  ironic  that  Russian 
art  should  owe  its  greatest  debt  to  the 
patronage  of  four  great  bourgeois  patrons 
and  collectors.  The  rail  tycoon  Savva 
Mamontov  kept  a  large  colony,  including 
several  o{  the  Wanderers,  at  work  on  his 
estate.  Another,  Pavel  Mikhailovich  Tre- 
tyakov,  collected  paintings  by  all  the  out- 
standing realist  painters  of  his  day.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  his  collection,  still 
known  as  the  Tretyakov  Gallery,  given  to 
the  city  of  Moscow  in  1892.  Later,  the 
great  collectors  Ivan  Morosov  and  Sergei 
Shchukin  welcomed  Russian  painters  to 
visit  their  collections  to  drink  in  the 
achievements  of  van  Gogh,  Cezanne,  Ma- 
tisse, and  other  great  European  artists  of 
the  time. 

Buyers  should  concentrate  on  the  Wan- 
derer^' early  work,  for  the  movement  had 
dissipated  by  the  early  1890s,  and  Ilya 
Re  in,  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  group 
in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  lost  his  powers 


when  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand. 

Also  working  in  the  1880s  was  a  small 
group  of  Impressionist-influenced  Russian 
painters,  the  best  of  whom  is  Konstantin 
Alekseevich  Korovin.  Fifteen  of  his  works 
have  sold  at  auction  in  the  last  two  years, 
mostly  tor  between  $1 ,000  and  $4,000— a 
price  range  that  must  start  moving  up 
before  long.  Many  major  innovative  artists 
of  the  period,  such  as  Viktor  Borissov- 
Mussatov,  Pavel  Kusnetsov,  and  Mikhail 
Vrubel,  have  yet  to  feature  in  Western 
auctions  and  are  little-known  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Vrubel  (1856-1910),  in 
particular,  was  a  genius  who  has  been  com- 
pared to  Cezanne.  His  work  forms  a  link 
between  the  realism  of  the  1870s  and  the 
radical  movements  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  His  watercolor  and  pencil  draw- 
ings of  flowers  are  exciting  explorations  of 
form  that  sometimes  hint  at  the  cubism 
that  was  to  follow  after  his  death. 

The  next  art  movement  of  consequence 
and  the  first  to  make  an  impact  abroad  was 
the  World  of  Art  movement,  of  Alexander 
Benois  and  Sergey  Diaghilev.  The  cos- 
tume designs  for  Diaghilev's  stunning  Paris 
productions  of  the  Ballets  Russes  are  often 
sold  at  auction  in  the  West,  yet  prices  have 
risen  by  only  1 30  percent  since  1975.  This 
was  another  market  Sotheby's  pioneered 
in  the  late  1960s.  It  rose  fast  for  five  years 
but  then  ran  out  of  steam.  Even  in  the  hec- 
tic market  conditions  of  1985-87,  the 
climb  was  a  paltry  20  percent.  Ballet  buffs 
are  still  buyers,  to  be  sure,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  they  all  want  a  highly  finished 
watercolor  by  Leon  Bakst  and  would  pay 


Ilya  Repin  avoids  the  trap  of  sentimentality  in  this 
portrait  of  his  daughter,  An  Autumn  Bouquet  (1892). 

up  to*$50,000  for  one  showing  an  erotic, 
exotic,  Oriental  costume.  They  are  not  so 
keen  on  his  sketchy,  less  colorful  work. 
Designs  by  Benois  have  doubled  to  about 
$1,300  since  1975,  though  few  have 
passed  through  the  market.  The  best  per- 
formances come  from  Natalya  Goncha- 
rova  (up  180  percent  to  $2,800),  whom 
Diaghilev  commissioned  to  design  decors 
for  Le  Coq  d'Or  and  Firebird,  and  her  hus- 
band, Mikhail  Larionov  (up  190  percent 
to  $5,800).  Apart  from  the  couple's  ballet 
designs,  they  were  important  innovators 
in  fusing  Russian  folk  art  with  French  Post- 
impressionist  and  fauvist  painting,  as  well 
as  Italian  Futurism.  They  caught  in  their 
net  all  the  lively  creative  ideas  that  were 
circulating  in  Europe  and  Russia  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  1914. 

It  was  Alexander  Benois's  magazine 
World  of  Art  that  introduced  Russian  art- 
ists to  the  dramatic  developments  in  Euro- 
pean culture  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. From  these  ideas  emerged  two  great 
movements  in  Russian  art  that  were  to 
make  a  lasting  impact  in  the  outside 
world — Suprematism  and  Constructiv- 
ism. The  "Donkey's  Tail"  exhibition,  in 
Moscow  in  1912 — the  last  in  a  sequence  of 
key  developments — repudiated  European 
artistic  traditions.  Larionov,  Goncha- 
rova,  KasimirMalevich,  and  VladmirTat- 
lin  were  represented  in  force;  Chagall, 

E.  M.  Cheptso/s  A  Meeting  of  a  Village  Cell  (1924) — 
shown  at  the  Hirshhorn  last  summer. 
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Repin's  Religious  Procession  in  Kursk  Gubemia  (ca.  1880-83).  He  treated  the  peasant  with  force  and  dignity. 


then  living  in  Paris,  sent  a  painting  called 
Death.  With  hindsight,  most  exhibitions 
of  painting  in  Europe  at  this  time  could  be 
judged  by  the  degree  of  outrage  they  pro- 
voked. The  Donkey's  Tail  aroused  intense 
hostility,  and,  sure  enough,  it  signified  the 
arrival  of  important  and  exciting  work. 
The  next  year,  Larionov  published  what 
he  called  a  Rayonist  manifesto — a  less 
explosive  statement  than  Marinetti's  Fu- 
turist manifesto  of  1909  but  one  that  pro- 
posed a  style  of  painting  that  would  be  a 
"synthesis  of  Cubism,  Futurism,  and  Or- 
phism"  and  that  by  means  of  intensely 
worked  lines  and  masses  of  color,  "per- 
ceived out  of  time  and  in  space,  [would 
give]  rise  to  a  sensation  of  what  one  may 
call  the  fourth  dimension."  From  then  on 
Russian,  Italian,  and  French  ideas  become 
densely  interwoven. 

The  Moscow  correspondent  for  Lon- 
don's Daily  Telegraph,  Xan  Smiley,  recent- 


ly wrote  of  the  Soviet  Union's  art  million- 
aires— a  few  ordinary-enough  citizens 
who,  with  a  moderate  flow  of  income  and 
an  impressive  amount  of  sleuthing,  have 
tracked  down  and  bought  valuable  collec- 
tions of  early  avant-garde  Russian/Soviet 
art.  Anything  of  importance  to  Soviet  or 
Russian  culture  would  certainly  be  denied 
an  export  license,  which  means  that  there 
are  two  markets:  the  internal  Soviet  mar- 
ket, in  which  prices  are  low,  and  the  mar- 
ket in  the  outside  world,  where  important 
works  may  soon  reach  into  seven  figures. 
Mikhail  Vrubel,  Mikhail  Larionov,  Vla- 
dimir Tatlin,  Aleksandr  Rodchenko,  and 
their  peers  are  among  those  who  figure  in 
these  markets. 

The  key  figure  of  the  Suprematist  move- 
ment is  Malevich.  Suprematism  became 
critical  in  influencing  later-twentieth- 
century  painting.  "In  the  year  1913,"  Mal- 
evich wrote,  "in  my  desperate  attempt  to 


Surprising  contrasts:  average  prices  for  Russian  and  Western  artists.  (The  Repin  is  a  high,  not  an  average 
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free  art  from  the  burden  of  the  object,  I 
took  refuge  in  the  square  form  and  exhibit- 
ed a  picture  which  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  black  square  on  a  white  field. " 
This  was  the  first  drawing  in  the  style  Mal- 
evich  called  Suprematism,  defining  it  as 
"the  supremacy  of  pure  feeling  in  creative 
art."  He  went  on,  "To  the  suprematist,  the 
visual  phenomena  of  the  objective  world 
are,  in  themselves,  meaningless;  the  sig- 
nificant thing  is  feeling,  as  such,  quite 
apart  from  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
called  forth." 

Every  modern-art  curator  in  the  West 
would  love  to  get  his  hands  on  a  Malevich 
Suprematist  work.  This  was  his  most  crea- 
tive period,  and  a  major  painting  might 
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The  "Wanderer"  Isaak  I  lien  Levitan's  Hunters  in 
Winter,  sold  in  1986  for  $3,500. 

well  fetch  $2  million  to  $3  million.  Next 
in  value  come  his  early  figurative  works, 
and  least  valuable  are  the  figurative  works 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  in  the  1920s. 

Constructivism,  the  second  great  Rus- 
sian contribution  to  modern  art,  was 
founded  by  Vladimir  Tatlin.  He  had  seen 
experiments  made  by  Picasso  with  cubist 
sculpture  in  1912  and  1914,  and  he  him- 
self began  to  translate  cubist  ideas  into 
three-dimensional  abstract  constructions. 
After  his  visits  to  Paris  and  Berlin,  he 
made  a  series  of  reliefs  from  wood,  metal, 
and  cardboard.  Tatlin,  Rodchenko, 
Naum  Gabo,  and  Antoine  Pevsner  pro- 
led  to  make  <  ulptureol  striking  origi- 
11  ''"'■      '  he  i  would  be  rare  and 

important  a<  qu  any  Western 

i  ollet  ior  to  mal 
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is  missing,  presumed  destroyed;  and  recon- 
structions of  it  from  photographs  have 
been  made  for  exhibition  and  educational 
purposes.  The  most  spectacular  of  Rod- 
chenko's  surviving  works  is  Oval  Hanging 
Construction  Number  12  (ca.  1920),  in 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 

After  October  191 7,  all  four  artists  were 
allowed  freedom  to  work  as  they  wished, 
and  all  were  for  a  few  years  sympathetic  to 
the  Revolution,  hoping — as  Gabo  and 
Pevsner's  Realistic  manifesto  of  1920  en- 
visaged— that  "in  the  unfolding  epoch  of 
human  history"  a  new  style  of  art  would 
emerge,  to  be  based  on  a  rebirth  of  space 
and  time  as  "the  only  forms  on  which  life  is 
built  and  hence  art  must  be  con- 
structed." 

During  these  years  the  avant-garde  lived 
in  a  euphoric  state.  By  1920,  however, 
Lenin,  who  had  previously  left  direction  of 
the  arts- to  Lunacharsky,  the  cultivated 
commissar  of  education,  took  control,  or- 
daining that  art  should  be  comprehensible 
to  the  people  and  "useful  to  industry. "  The 
manifesto  may  have  been  a  final  plea.  If  it 
was,  it  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Kandinsky,  Gabo, 
Pevsner,  and  Lissitszky  left  Russia  to 
develop  their  ideas  elsewhere. 

To  buy  Soviet  art,  dealers  can,  like  Pe- 
ter Schaffer  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  in  New 
York,  and  Roy  Miles  in  London,  cultivate 
contacts  and  maneuver  into  a  position 
where  they  will  be  invited  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  view  a  selection  of  Russian 
paintings.  These  could  be  anything  from 
minor  works  by  the  Wanderers  to  highly 
competent  figurative  paintings  by  living 
artists  working  in  the  Cezanne  tradition. 
But  you  will  rarely  get  what  you  hoped  for. 
Schaffer  usually  finds  perhaps  two  paint- 
ings worth  buying  out  of  the  twenty  he  is 
offered.  "No  great  shakes"  was  his  judg- 
ment of  the  last  batch. 

Or  you  can  buy  at  auction.  The  Soviets 
seem  to  have  been  sending  a  continuous 
trickle  of  material  for  sale  for  at  least  ten 
years.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  it  was  mostly 
silver,  porcelain,  Faberge,  and  so  on, 
because  Russian  nineteenth-century 
painting  was  not  then  in  demand.  Tastes 
have  changed;  the  market  is  there,  and,  it 
has  been  said,  the  Soviet  government, 
using  agents,  has  quietly  fed  certain  Euro- 
pean salerooms  with  good,  but  not  great, 
pre-Revolutionary  painting. 

This  is  one  more  phase  in  the  long-run- 
ning Russian/Soviet  cultural-image-build- 
ing program.  In  Russian  Art  and  American 
Money  (Harvard  University  Press,  1980), 
Robert  C.  Williams  has  charted  develop- 
ments from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
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The  exuberant  dance  of  killer  whales  in  the  sunshot  waters 

of  a  tropical  reef,  uniquely  interpreted  from  Nelson's  inimitable 

"two-worlds"  viewpoint. 

Sunlit  glow 

is  rich  with  the  elaborate  detail  and  shimmering  color  that  have 

made  Robert  Lyn  Nelson  America's  premier  marine  artist. 

This  sparkling  image  is  available  separately,  or  with  its  companion 

piece  in  the  MYSTICAL  SEA  suite,  "Moonlit  Moment." 

Collector  demand  is  expected  to  reach  new  heights.  To  reserve  your 
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sition,  of  1904,  when  600  Russian  paint- 
ings were  sent  over,  to  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign of  the  1920s  to  sell  Soviet  art  in 
America,  and  on  to  the  even  more  massive 
program  of  Soviet-government  art  sales  up 
to  1938.  These  activities,  Williams  is  con- 
vinced, were  "part  of  a  broad  effort  to  win 
political  as  well  as  economic  credit  in  the 
West."  Furthermore,   he  believes,   th 
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Kasimir  Malevich's  Morning  in  the  Country  after  Rain 
(1911).  Suprematism  tried  to  free  art  from  object. 

most  famous  sales,  including  Andrew  Mel- 
Ion's  purchase  of  works  by  Raphael,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Titian,  were  not  unconnected 
with  the  Soviet  government's  campaign 
between  1928  and  1933  to  win  U.S.  "dip- 
lomatic recognition  and  trade." 

The  marketing  of  Russian  art  today 
seems  to  have  more  to  do  with  art  as  a  uni- 
versal language,  a  vehicle  for  the  commu- 
nication of  serious  thoughts  and  common 
experiences — part  of  a  greater  bridge- 
building  scheme.  Nobody  doubts  the  use- 
ful role  that  art  can  play  in  this.  Collectors 
and  museums  may  soon  get  the  chance  to 
play  theirs.  □ 

DEALERS  IN  RUSSIAN  AND 
SOVIET  ART 

Phyllis  Kind  Gallery,  136  Greene  Street,  New  York 
Cable  Gallery,  61 1  Broadway,  New  York 
Hal  Bromm  Gallery,  90  West  Broadway,  New  York 
Ronald  Feldman  Fine  Arts,  31  Mercer  Street,  New 
York 

Edouard  Nakhamkin  Fine  Arts,  1070  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York 

A  La  Vieille  Russie,  781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Struve  Gallery,  309  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 
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highly  acclaimed  landscape  artist; 
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Ryssen  Holland 


according  to  a  renowned  art  expert  and  vice  president  of  the  most  prominent  international 

auction  house: 
"Andreoli's  paintings  are  incomparable  in  skill  and  technical  ability  and  in  the  very  best 

tradition  of  the  19th  century  Dutch  masters." 

a  superb  investment  for  today's  discriminate  art  connoisseur. 
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ing 12  months:  21.154.  actual  no  copies  of  single  issue  published  nearest  to 
tiling  date:  22,200  (2)  Mail  subscription:  average  no.  copies  each  issue  dunng 
preceding  1 2  months.  303.517;  actual  no.  copies  of  single  issue  published  near- 
est to  filing  date:  321.700  IOC  Total  paid  circulation  (sum  of  I0B1  and  I0B2): 
average  no.  copies  each  issue  during  preceding  12  months:  324.671;  actual  no 
copies  of  single  issue  published  nearest  to  filing  date.  343.900.  I0D.  Free  dis- 
tribution hy  mail,  earner,  or  other  means;  samples,  complimentary,  and  other 
free  copies:  average  no  copies  each  issue  dunng  preceding  1 2  months:  9,236; 
actual  no  copies  of  single  issue  published  nearest  to  filing  date:  7.300  10E 
Total  distnbution  Isum  of  C  and  Di  average  no  copies  each  issue  dunng  pre- 
ceding 12  months:  333.907.  actual  no  copies  of  single  issue  published  nearest 
lo  tiling  dale  931,200  10F  Copies  not  distributed.  ( I )  Office  use.  left  over, 
unaccounted,  spoiled  after  pnnting:  average  no  copies  each  issue  dunng  pre- 
ceding 12  months  1 1 .785.  actual  no  copies  of  single  issue  published  nearest  to 
filing  date  I  1 .000  (2l  Return  from  newsagents  average  no  copies  each  issue 
during  preceding  12  months  36,822.  actual  no  copies  of  single  issue  published 
nearest  to  tiling  dale  Hi.KXI  10G  Total  (sumol  1  -.,  I  I .  and  1 1  shouldcqua!  net 
press  run  shown  in  Ai  average  no  copies  each  issue  during  preceding  12 
months  382.514.  actual  no  copies  ol  single  issue  published  nearest  to  tiling 
date  <9K,ioo  II  Ic.nils  that  the  statements  made  hy  me  above  are  c ,  irrc,  land 
complete 
(Signed)  David  A   McCann.  Publisha 
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When  a  painter  turns  to  sculpture, 
it  is  afresh  experience" 
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DEFIANT,  1987.  H  14". 


America's  best-known  living 
artist  makes  one  of  his  rare 
forays  into  sculpture,  as  LeRoy 
Neiman  temporarily  forsakes 
the  brush  and  palette  for  the 
fire  and  the  forge. 

The  LeRoy  Neiman  Sculpture 
Collection  is  an  exciting  new 
series  of  limited  edition  bronze 
sculptures  published 
exclusively  by  Sculpture  Group 
Limited.  (Shown  here  is 
"Defiant,''  first  work  in  this 
magnificent  collection.) 

What  these  sculptures  make 
abundantly  clear  is  that 
Neiman's  claim  to  a  permanent 
place  in  the  pantheon  of  great 
twentieth  century  artists  is 
assured  by  his  dazzling  grasp  of 
line  and  form,  his  ability  to 
capture  shape  and  substance 
with  power  and  drama. 

Sculpture  Group  Limited  is 
America's  premier  publisher  of 
fine  sculpture,  representing 
Frederick  E.  Hart,  Frank  Gallo 
and  LeRoy  Neiman. 

For  the  name  of  the  nearest 
fine  art  dealer  and  a 
complimentary  brochure  on 
any  of  these  major  artists,  call 
Mr  Rami  Ron. 

SCULPTURE  GROUP 
LIMITED 

3605  Woodhead 

Suite  109 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 

1/800/327/9468 

©  1988  LeRoy  Neiman/Sculpture  Group  Limited 


Tim  and  Nina  Zagat,  who  brought  you  the 
most  trusted  guides  to  dining  out  in  Amer- 
ica's cities  with  their  best-selling  Restau- 
rant Surveys,  have  now  taken  on  the  hotel 
industry.  Enlisting  the  voluntary  help  of 
4,000  seasoned  business  travelers,  includ- 
ing 500  travel  professionals,  the  Zagats 
compiled  the  two-volume  United  States 
Hotel  Survey.  Each  of  the  800  properties  is 
rated  on  the  Zagats'  0-to-30  scale  (none 
receives  higher  than  a  total  of  27)  for  qual- 
ity of  rooms,  dining  facilities,  service,  and 
cost,  ^he  Zagats  draw  heavily  from  the 
pointed  comments  of  their  reviewers,  so 
reader-  get  a  good  feel  tor  everything  from 
a  hotel  s  caliber  and  type  of  clientele  to  the 
firmness  of  the  mattresses.  The  lively 
descriptions  read  like  good  recommenda- 
tions from  friends  who  happen  to  share 
your  prejudices  (and  are  just  as  reliable). 

We  asked  Tim  Zagat  to  select  from  the 
forthcoming  book  the  top  fifteen  hotels  in 
America's  most  traveled  cities.  His 
choices  (listed  below,  complete  with  quo- 
tations from  his  reporters)  rank  high  in 
old-world  charm  and  concierge  service; 
and  since  they  are  among  the  best  hotels  in 
the  country,  they  are  also  among  the  most 
expensive  (a  double  room  costs  from  $145 
^ 250  a  night).  "These  are  the  places 
that  don't  merely  put  a  bouquet  in  your 
r<  m  im  bur  give  you  an  entire  garden  bloom- 
ing outside  your  window,"  says  Zagat.  "If  I 
i  tut  ol  town  tomorrow,  these  are 
the  hotels  in  which  I'd  want  to  stay." 

-I  MANSION  ON  TURTLE  CREEK, 

1  DALLAS  (27.00)  Tied  with  New  ( )r- 
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Zagat  picks 
top  fifteen  U.S.  hotels 


restaurant  under  the  aegis  of  the  star  chef 
Dean  Fearing  ("most  popular"  in  our  1989 
Dallas  Restaurant  Survey);  though  it  is  "ter- 
ribly expensive,"  you  will  "feel  like  royal- 
ty"; "supercalifragilisticexpialidocious." 
(214)  559-2100;  (800)  527-5432. 

2 WINDSOR  COURT  HOTEL, 
NEW  ORLEANS  (27.00)  "Every- 
thing a  hotel  should  be";  this  is  "by  far  the 
best  hotel  in  New  Orleans, "  with  "opulent 
rooms  (all  suites) ,"  public  areas  "beautiful- 
ly decorated  in  English  antiques,"  and  the 
Grill  Room,  generally  considered  among 
the  Big  Easy's  best  restaurants;  "sheer 
class."  Our  surveyors  rated  this  tied  for 
"best  in  U.S.A."  (504)  523-6000;  (800) 
262-2662. 

3  HOTEL  BEL- AIR,  LOS  ANGELES 
(26.64)  Quite  simply  "L.  A.  's  best"  and 
"one  of  the  finest  in  the  U.S. ,"  serving  the 
very  rich  and  famous  and  anyone  else 
lucky  enough  to  get  one  of  its  few  available 
rooms;  this  "serene  and  romantic"  hide- 
away offers  "understated  luxury,"  "lovely 
comfortable  rooms,"  "discreet  service," 
and  "elegant  dining";  it  has  "gorgeous, 
parklike  grounds."  Nearly  five  hundred  of 
our  reviewers  give  the  Bel-Air  unanimous 
raves:  "Shangri-La,"  "the  way  to  live," 
"has  it  all,"  "you  can't  do  better";  "even 
the  swans  are  happy,"  but  they  don't  pay 
the  bill;  do  not  miss  the  superb  weekend 
brunch.  (213)472-1211. 

4 REMINGTON  ON  POST  OAK 
PARK,  HOUSTON  (26. 52)  Though 
sa>  it  "slipped  a  not<  !>  under  new 


still  "exquisite  in  every  detail"  and  "in  a 
management,"  this  "gorgeous  hotel"  is 
class  by  itself";  near  the  Galleria  shopping 
center,  but  why  leave  "elegant  suites," 
"terrific  food, "  "great  bar, "  and  a  staff  that 
"calls  people  by  name"?  Special  touches 
include  lovely  artwork,  "multitudes  of 
flowers,"  and  afternoon  tea;  "one  of 
America's  truly  great  hotels;  they  treat  you 
like  royalty,  and  you  pay  royally  for  it." 
(713)  840-7600;  (800)  231-9802. 

5RITZ-CARLTON,  ATLANTA 
(26.15)  A  "lovely,  soothing  oasis" 
elowntown,  and  neck  and  neck  with  its 
Buckhead  Ritz  sibling  for  "the  best  in 
Atlanta";  this  "near  perfect"  hotel  offers  a 
"combination  of  southern  hospitality, 
northern  efficiency,"  and  "drop-dead  ele- 
gance"; afternoon  tea  and  clubby  antique 
furnishings  feel  English,  and  the  staff 
"pampers  you  to  death. "  The  Restaurant  is 
top-quality.  Only  drawback:  no  in-house 
health  club  or  pool.  (404)  659-0400; 
(800) 241-3333. 

6KAHALA  HILTON,  HONOLULU 
(25.81)  Only  fifteen  minutes  from 
Waikiki  and  Honolulu  honky-tonk,  this 
"perfect  resort"  feels  "like  Maui  on  Oahu, " 
and  the  staff  "remembers  regulars";  "beau- 
tiful rooms,"  "tropical  luxury  and  service 
to  match,"  "a  great  private  beach,"  "very 
lovely  grounds,"  highly  rated  food,  and 
dolphins  that  you  can  watch  perform  cause 
our  reviewers  to  rate  this  "the  best  rest  out- 
side of  heaven."  (808)  734-2211;  (800) 
367-2525. 

7  MANDARIN  ORIENTAL,  SAN 
FRANCISCO  (25.43)  A  "sensational 
new  hotel"(1987)  that  is  "destined  for 
greatness";  this  sleek  high-rise  occupies 
the  top  eleven  floors  of  the  California 
Center,  a  forty-eight-story  building.  Our 
reviewers  praise  the  "huge  rooms,"  "exem- 
((  'ontinued  on  page  168) 
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won't  faze  our  classic  Squall  Jacket. 
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The  new  Lands'  End  Squall  Jacket 
takes  its  name,  of  course,  from  its 
ability  to  weather  the  squalls  that  our 
sailing  friends  encounter  off  shore. 
But  it's  so  well-tailored  and  correct  it 
makes  you  look  good — man  or  woman 
alike — in  the  mall  or  at  the  market  or  at 
the  movies  or  after.  That's  versatile 
plus,  right? 

Beyond  that,  you  could  pay  up  to  $96 
or  so  for  a  jacket  like  this  in  a  sporting 
goods  store  specializing  in  high  tech 
outerwear.  But  in  our  traditional 
pattern-breaking  way,  Lands'  End  has 
found  ways  once  more  to  marry  top 
quality  with  a  palatable  price.  We  offer 
all  this  handsome  lightweight  warmth 
and  comfort  for  only  $69. 50.  And  in 
youth  sizes,  just  $49.50. 

A  classic,  inside  and  out. 
The  outer  shell  of  this  waist-length 
jacket  is  a  tough  tri-blend  of  nylon, 
cotton  and  polyester — the  blend  we've 
found  most  certain  proof  against  both 
wind  and  rain.  The  inner  material  is  a 
soft,  lightweight  bunting— brushed  on 


both  sides  to  maintain  loft.  (Bunting  is 
as  close  as  mortal  man  can  come  to 
imitating  wool  fleece — and  a  credible 
effort  it  is,  too!) 

Never  totally  satisfied,  we've  just 
improved  the  Squall  by  making  the 
warm  bunting  lining  and  the  rib-knit 
cuffs  and  waistband  non-pilling. 

Functional  features  abound. 
The  full-length  inside  storm  flap  of  our 
jacket  is  tucked  beneath  the  smooth- 
running  zipper. . .  to  keep  the  wind  from 
whistling  between  the  teeth  of  the 
zipper  as  it  can  on  ordinary  jackets. 
The  Squall  has  fully  lined  sleeves, 
zippered  handwarmer  cargo  pockets,  a 
high  collar  that  protects  neck  and  chin,  a 
zippered  inside  pocket  for  your  keys  and 
I. D. ,  even  warm  Thinsulate"  insulation 
in  the  sleeves  for  protection  against 
wintry  waters.  All  this,  and  it's  machine 
washable. 

A  jacket  for  all  seasons.  Really. 
The  Squall  is  designed  so  it's  warm 
enough  to  take  on  the  chills  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  But  it's  lightweight  and 


breathable,  making  it  perfect  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  It's  style  flatters  both  men 
and  women.  And  our  color  choice  is 
always  generous,  ranging  from  brights 
to  basics. 

Like  everything  we  make  and  market 
it's  GUARANTEED.  PERIOD/ 

As  for  what  else  is  new  in 
Dodge ville,  send  for  our  free  catalog  via 
the  coupon  below.  Or  phone  us  at  our 
toll-free  number:  1-800-356-4444. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End   Dept.  ZX-21 
Dodgeville,  WI 53595 


Name . 


Address . 


City. 


State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 


(Continued  from  page  166) 
plan,  service,"  "superb  dining"  (at  Silks), 
"great  views,"  and  "marble  bathrooms," 
which  make  you  want  to  skip  seeing  the 
city  and  simply  stay  and  soak.  In  sum:  "ab- 
solutely the  best"  and  "worth  the  price." 
(415)  885-0999;  (800)  622-0404. 

8  GRAND  BAY  HOTEL,  MIAMI 
(25.22)  For  many,  this  small  Coconut 
Grove  charmer  represents  the  ultimate  in 
luxury;  the  undisputed  "best  in  Miami" 
and  "one  oi  the  best  in  the  U.S.";  not  only 
is  there  fine  dining  at  the  Grand  Cafe,  but 
the  staff  checks  prior  records  to  see  if  you 
have  any  special  requests,  and  "great" 
room-  make  for  "consistent  superiority." 
The  pool  is  a  little  small  and  the  place  is 
"not  cheap,"  but  the  "mainly  business 
crowd"  does  not  mind.  (305)  858-9600; 
(80C)  327-2788. 

9  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA (25.21)  The  only  Phila- 
delphia choice  for  the  discerning,  upscale 
traveler;  "even  W.  C.  Fields  would  like 
this  place,"  which  offers  "absolutely  the 
best  in  comfort,  service,  dining,  and  loca- 
tion" plus  "wonderfully  elegant  rooms," 
"deluxe"  public  areas,  health  club,  and 
indoor  pool,  all  in  the  "prettiest  part  of 
Center  City,"  a  cultural  and  shopping 
hub.  The  hotel's   eclectic,  international 
restaurant,  the  Fountain,  ranked  second 
in  both  overall  popularity  and  food  quality 
in  our  /989  Philadelphia  Restaurant  Survey. 
(215)  963-1500;  (800)  332-3442. 
-I  /ARITZ-CARLTON,  CHICAGO 
1vJi25.03)  "Best  Chicago  hotel"  by 
acclamation;  generates  across-the-1 
enthusiasm:  "top  of  the  line,"  "no  derail  is 
A  everything,"  "the 
utives'  i  "worU-c  lass";    n 

h  above  Water  lower  Place  mall.  You 
can  "shop  till  indenji  iy  "beauti- 

ful '.  iewi  from  el<  u| 


tlegance  and 
old-world  service 


tuously"  at  the  Dining  Room,  and  then 
work  it  off  at  the  health  club  or  by  swim- 
ming laps  in  the  indoor  pool.  (312)  266- 
1000; (800)  621-6906. 

1-j  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL, 
1  WASHINGTON  (24.99)  This 
deluxe  Georgetown  hotel,  a  celebrity 
hideaway,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
"tops  in  D.C. "  It  rates  unanimous  raves:  "a 
model  for  great  modern  hotels, "  displaying 
"perfect  taste";  "it  has  everything,"  in- 
cluding "beautiful  rooms,"  "gracious  ser- 
vice," "serene  setting, "  and  an  elegant  res- 
taurant and  a  terrace  lounge  that  are  per- 
fect for  entertaining.  Know  that  some 
rooms  may  be  "smallish  "  and  that  you  will 
want  one  overlooking  the  canal,  so  you 
should  check  first.  (202)  342-0444;  (800) 
332-3442. 

-I  ^CAMPTON  PLACE  HOTEL, 
1  ^SAN  FRANCISCO  (24.67)  One 
of  the  country's  best — "elegance,"  "old- 
world  luxury,"  and  "excellent  service" 
combine  with  the  chef  Bradley  Ogden's 
"extraordinary"  Campton  Place  Restau- 
rant, its  crown  jewel.  Rooms  are  "tiny  but 
very  posh"— request  a  "corner  room"  or 
consider  a  "wonderful  suite."  It  is  places 
like  this  that  give  San  Francisco  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  the  West's  most  civilized 
(  itv.  I  lowever,  we  do  hope  "you're  on  an 
exp<  .iint."  (415)  781-5555;  (800) 

647-4007. 

-i  ^ HOTEL  PLAZA  ATHENEE, 

1    3  NEW  YORK  (24.59)  Neck  and 

-  wnl,  theCarlyli  ■  hotel  in 


New  York,  but  expect  to  pay  for  it;  most  of 
our  reviewers  rave  about  its  "pure  luxury," 
"European  elegance,"  and  "great  restau- 
rant" (Le  Regence),  but  "small  rooms" 
and  "stuffy,"  "formal"  atmosphere  offend  a 
handful — sneezing  is  forbidden,  unless  it  is 
done  in  French.  (212)  734-9100;  (800) 
225-5843. 

-|  A  THE  CARLYLE,  NEW  YORK 
X  T*(24.32)  "As  good  as  they  get,"  this 
Upper  East  Sider  is  expensive  but  "proba- 
bly the  best-run  hotel  in  N.Y.C.";  "very 
upper-crust  and  sedate,"  it  has  "perfectly 
maintained  rooms  with  every  amenity  and 
service"  and  a  clientele  of  the  old  rich  and 
third-generation  famous;  besides  offering 
an  "exceptional  buffet  breakfast  and 
brunch,"  it  is  a  "great  spot  to  meet  for  a 
drink  or  tea,"  and  Bobby  Short  at  the 
piano  is  a  perennial  favorite  in  the  Cafe. 
(212)  744-1600;  (800)  227-5737. 
-J  rRITZ-CARLTON,  BOSTON 
X  J  (24.28)  Many  feel  that  this  Boston 
Brahmin  is  the  "grande  dame  of  U.S. 
hotels"  and  "easily  the  best  in  New  Eng- 
land," for  its  "private,  clublike"  comfort, 
"consummately  professional  service,"  and 
wonderful  rooms  in  the  old  wing  with 
working  fireplaces  (but  ask  for  one  on  an 
upper  floor  so  that  you  have  a  view  of  the 
Boston  Public  Garden);  things  like  the 
jacket-and-tie,  no-jeans  dress  code  strike 
some  as  "stuffy, "  but  most  would  have  "the 
Ritz"  no  other  way.  (617)  536-5700;  (800) 
241-3333.  □ 

The  Zagat  United  States  Hotel  Survey, 
available  in  two  volumes  covering  the 
eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  country, 
will  be  in  major  bookstores  or  may  be 
ordered  directly  from  Zagat  Survey,  45 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10036  ($9.95  per  volume  plus  $1.25  post- 
age)-  >j> 
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